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TION ACT  AND  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
HANDICAPPED  ACT,  1983 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  24,  1983 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:32  a.m.,  in  room 
SR-428,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Lowell  P.  Weicker, 
Jr.  (chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding.. 

Pre^nt:  Senators  Weicker,  Hatch,  Randolph,  Hawkins,  Stafford, 
and  Eagleton. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  WEICKER 

Senator  Weicker.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Today,  we  begin  the  process  of  reviewing  the  principal  Federal 
program  designed  to  assist  disabled  persons  to  obtain  gainful  em- 
ployment and  to  do  so  in  an  environment  free  of  threats  of  repeal 
of  block  grants  or  massive  funding  cuts.  Indeed,  through  its  62 
years  of  existence,  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  has  devel- 
oped into  a  national  network  of  services  which  can  point  with  pride 
to  G.4  million  disabled  Americans  being  successfully  rehabilitated. 

In  1982  alone,  it  is  estimated  that  some  225,000  people  were  reha- 
bilitated, of  which  129,000,  or  57  percent,  were  severely  disabled. 
Success,  however,  in  rehabilitation  cannot  be  thought  of  as  static. 
The^types  and  distribution  of  services  provided  under  the  Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation  Act  .must  be  continually  fashioned  and  refash- 
ioned to  meet  the  client  need.  Rehabilitation  specialists  do  this 
each  day  they  evaluate,  design  training  programs  and  seek  place- 
ment of  each  new  client.  We  in  Congress  should  expect  to  be  no 
less  dynamic  in  our  approval  and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  today 
and  on  March  21  both  hour  our  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
are  succeeding  and  how  they  can  be  improved. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  opening  remarks  of  my  very  dear 
friend,  ranking  member,  and  former  chairman,  a  man  who  has  de- 
voted a  lifetime  of  senatorial  and  congressional  work  to  the  needs 
of  the  handicapped,  Senator  Randolph. 
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OPKNINU  STATKMKNT  OF  SENATOR  RANDOLPH 
Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is 
a  most  important  hearing.  I  wish  the  record  to  reflect  my  feeling 
on  the  manner  in  which  you  as  chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
the  Handicapped  have  carried  forward  in  a  knowledgeable  manner 
that  which  has  been  done  so  on  a  strictly  bipartisan,  nonpartisan 
basis  throughout  the  years. 

I  shall  be  helped  by  testimony  from  witnesses  on  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  as  amended.  Overview  of  the  pro- 
grams authorized  under  this  act  has  been  a  most  rewarding  experi- 
ence. We  know  the  programs  authorized  by  the  law  are  essential 
for  assisting  millions  of  disabled  people  in  our  country  to  achieve 
more  productive  lives  within  their  families  and  within  their  com- 
munities. 

The  35  million  Americans  who  are  categorized  as  disabled  are 
perhaps  our  most  vulnerable  population.  Approximately  10  million 
of  these  Americans  are  severely  disabled.  Many  of  the  severely  dis- 
abled cannot  function  in  regular  employment  but  they  do  have  a 
capacity  for  independent  living.  Comprehensive  services  to  these 
severely  disabled  individuals  must  be  increased.  There  must  be 
more  supportive  services  tailored  to  their  needs. 

In  these  difficult  economic  times,  with  rising  unemployment, 
achieving  vocational  goals  and  acquiring  skills  for  employment 
become  vastly  important  to  disabled  Americans.  In  crucial  times 
like  these  a  program  such  as  projects  with  industry  should  be 
reauthorized  and  funded  at  high  levels.  I  understand  that  the  activ- 
ities authorized  and  funded  under  this  program  are  some  of  the 
more  cost  effective.  . 

Basic  to  any  major  initiatives  being  undertaken  in  special  reha- 
bilitation programs  is  the  State/Federal  program  which  provides 
the  funds  for  Federal  assistance  to  all  handicapped  Americans.  We 
are  aware  that  the  most  cost-effective  program  being  funded  for 
our  disabled  Americans  is  this  State/Federal  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program.  For  more  than  GO  years  this  effort  has  served  mil- 
lions of  disabled  citizens.  We  are  proud  of  a  program  which  returns 
$10  for  every  $1  invested. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  Dr.  Joseph  Moriarty,  director  of  the 
West  Virginia  Rehabilitation  Research  and  Training  Center.  He  is 
an  outstanding  leader  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation.  In  West  Virgin- 
ia we  are  fortunate  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  ability  and  we  are 
proud  of  his  efforts  and  achievements  at  the  R&T  center. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  appreciative  that  you  have  given  me, 
out  of  order,  the  opportunity  to  speak  and  also  to  welcome  Dr.  Mor- 
iarty. 

Also,  it  is  my  desire,  if  agreeable  with  you,  that  certain  questions 
that  will  be  submitted  to  witnesses  he  made  a  part  of  the  hearing 
record.  ,  0 

Senator  Wkickkk.  Absolutely.  Thank  you  very  much,  benator 
Randolph.  Those  questions  will  be  submitted  to  the  witnesses  for 
response  in  the  record. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Wkickkk.  Thank  you. 
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I  have  a  statement  by  Senator  Stafford  which  I  present  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  record  at  this  point. 

[The  following  was  received  for  the  record:] 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  STAFFORD 

Senator  Stafford,  The  vocational  rehabilitation  program  has 
been  in  existence  for  63  years.  Many  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
total  act  over  the  years  but  the  main  focus  has  remained— to  reha- 
bilitate handicapped  individuals  so  they  may  enter, the  competitive 
job  market. 

Among  the  services  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  pro- 
vides are:  Evaluation  of  rehabilitation  potential;  vocational  counsel- 
ing, training,  and  placement;  and  physical  restoration. 

One  of  the  new  programs  added  in  1978  was  comprehensive  serv- 
ices for  independent  living.  Currently  there  are  about  150  centers 
for  independent  living  across  the  country.  These  centers  provide 
services  such  as  peer  counseling,  independent  living  skills,  housing 
and  transportation  referral  assistance,  and  attendant  care.  For 
those  handicapped  individuals  who  are  presently  unable  to  be  em- 
ployed this  program  provides  the  necessary  services  so  a  greater 
level  of  independence  can  be  achieved. 

The  moneys  that  are  spent  on  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram are  an  investment  in  the  lives  of  handicapped  individuals 
rather  than  just  another  "welfare"  program. 

For  those  persons  who  were  rehabilitated  in  1980,  an  estimated 
$280.4  million  would  have  been  paid  to  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  in  taxes,  as  well  as  savings  on  public  assistance.  At 
this  rate,  the  total  governmental  benefit  will  equal  the  total  Feder- 
al, State,  and  third-party  cost  of  rehabilitation  for  fiscal  year  1980 
closures  in  4  years. 

Employment  in  this  Nation  for  nonhandicapped  as  well  as  dis- 
abled individuals  is  of  paramount  concern  to  all  of  us.  Therefore, 
these  statistics  prove  overwhelmingly  that  this  program  continues 
to  be  a  sound  financial  investment  for  the  Federal  Government. 

The  task  presently  before  this  subcommittee  is  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  These  hearings  will  pro- 
vide us  with  a  vehicle  for  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  existing 
programs  in  this  act  and  a  means  to  insure  their  continuing  suc- 
cess in  the  future. 

Senator  Weickkk.  Now,  the  first  witness  to  appear  before  the 
committee  is  George  Conn,  Commissioner  of  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  Acting  Assistant  Secretary,  Office  of  Spe- 
cial Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services. 

Mr.  Conn,  are  you  accompanied  by  others? 
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STATEMENT  OF  (JEOKGE  A.  CONN,  COMMISSIONER.  REHABILITA- 
TION SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION,  AND  ACTING  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY,  OFFICE  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  AND  REHABILI- 
TATIVE SERVICES,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION;  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  FRED  SACHS,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER,  REHA- 
BILITATION SERVICES,  PROGRAM  OPERATIONS,  AND  FRED 
WINDBECK,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER,  REHABILITATION 
SERVICES,  DEVELOPMENTAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Conn.  Yes,  I  am.  t  , 

Senator  Weicker.  Why  do  you  not  proceed  both  in  introducing 
your  colleagues  and  presenting  your  testimony? 

I  might  add,  for  all  those  that  appear  before  the  committee  here, 
that  your  statements  in  their  entirety  will  be  included  in  the 
record  and  you  might  proceed  in  some  manner  which  would  synop- 
size  those  statements. 

Mr.  Conn.  Thank  you,  Senator.  If  I  could  beg  your  indulgence,  I 
will  hold  the  introductions  of  the  other  persons  accompanying  me 
until  I  finish  mv  testimony. 

Senator  Weicker.  Right.  You  will  have  to  speak  up  because  it  is 
a  little  difficult  to  hear  in  this  room. 

Mr.  Conn.  All  right,  fine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  pleased  to 
present  testimony  for  the  Department  of  Education  on  the  subject 
of  reauthorization  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended. 

The  act  presently  authorizes  programs  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration,  the  National  Institute  of  Handicapped  Re- 
search, and  the  activities  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Handi- 
capped 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  authorizes  the  allo- 
cation of  Federal  funds  on  a  formula  basis  to  States  to  provide  serv- 
ices to  assist  disabled  individuals  to  prepare  for  and  engage  in  gain- 
ful occupations.  Significant  progress  has  been  achieved  over  six 
decadafc  to  develop  a  service  delivery  system  in  the  States  to  reha- 
bilitate disabled  persons. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  recent  trends  and  accomplishments  in 
the  title  I  basic  State  grants  program.  In  fiscal  year  1982,  226,924 
disabled  persons  were  rehabilitated  in  the  State-Federal  program, 
of  which  57.2  percent,  or  129,860,  were  severely  disabled,  which  is 
an  alltime  high.  ...... 

A  total  of  959,05(5  persons  received  rehabilitation  services  in 
1982,  of  which  59.6  percent  were  severely  disabled.  The  number  of 
new  active  cases  in  1982  was  333,954,  of  which  60.1  percent  were 
severely  disabled.  These  services  measures  are,  by  and  large,  slight- 
ly lower  than  those  for  1981,  during  which  138,380  severely  dis- 
abled persons  were  rehabilitated,  and  a  total  of  1,038,232  individ- 
uals received  rehabilitation  services. 

The  decline  is  explained  only  partly  by  funding  changes.  Over 
the  last  several  years,  the  program  has  served  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  severely  disabled  individuals.  These  persons  tend  to  be, 
regardless  of  cost  and  budget  levels,  more  difficult  and  time-con- 
suming to  rehabilitate  than  those  individuals  with  less  severe  im- 
pairments. If  the  proportion  of  severely  disabled  persons  continues 
to  rise,  and  we  think  it  will,  the  number  of  severely  disabled  reha- 
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bihtants  may  well  decline  regardless  of  budget  allocation  levels 
unless,  together,  we  can  fipH  a  way  to  reduce  health  care  costs. 

The  challenge  today  for  otate  VR  agencies  is  to  use  limited  re- 
sources in  the  most  effective  and  efficient  ways  possible;  to  develop 
new  and  innovative  methods  of  cost-effective  rehabilitation;  to  keep 
a  tight  lid  on  administrative  costs  to  maximize  moneys  devoted  to 
direct  services;  and  to  pursue  :arefully  other  benefits  for  which  cli- 
ents may  extract  the  most  from  each  rehabilitation  dollar. 

As  one  might  expect,  rehabilitation  outcomes  for  severely  dis- 
abled persons  are  not  as  favorable  as  those  for  non-severely  dis- 
abled persons  in  terms  of  both  work  status  and  earnings  at  closure. 
There  is,  however,  in  outcomes  for  the  severely  handicapped  con- 
siderable room  for  improvement. 

For  example,  about  three-quarters  of  all  rehabilitants  are  placed 
in  the  competitive  labor  market.  For  those  who  are  severely  dis- 
abled, the  proportion  is  about  65  percent.  In  fiscal  year  1981,  the 
mean  weekly  earnings  at  closure  of:  those  severely  disabled  reha- 
bilitants with  earnings  was  $148;  for  those  who  were  non-severely 
disabled,  approximately  $168. 

These  figures  understate  the  actual  hourly  wage  rate,  since 
many  rehabilitated  persons  work  only  on  a  temporary  or  a  part- 
time  basis.  Nonetheless,  over  one-half  of  the  severely  disabled  reha- 
bilitants received  less  than  the  Federal  minimum  wage  in  1981, 
while  21  percent  received  no  wages  at  case  closure.  In  the  last  2 
years,  increasing  proportions  of  severely  disabled  individuals  have 
been  engaged  as  unpaid  homemakers. 

Several  audits  and  evaluation  reports  have  indicated  that 
changes  are  needed  in  the  current  system  to  improve  rehabilitation 
outcomes  for  rehabilitation  clients,  especially  for  those  who  are  the 
most  severely  disabled. 

One  of  the  main  problems  identified  involves  the  current  meas- 
ure of  success.  Counselors  have  traditionally  been  rated  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  persons  they  rehabilitated.  In  1976,  the 
GAO  reported  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped 
that  since  the  severely  disabled  are  more  costly  to  rehabilitate, 
counselors  were  apprehensive  about  utilizing  larger  sums  of  money 
for  services  for  severely  disabled  clients,  thereby  rehabilitating  a 
smaller  total  number  of  clients  and  potentially  subjecting  them- 
selves to  lower  performance  ratings. 

GAO  also  noted  that  counselors  reasoned  that  a  system  which  ac- 
counted for  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  rehabilitating  the  severely 
handicapped  would  give  added  incentive  to  increasing  services  to 
the  severely  disabled.  The  pressure  to  produce  large  total  numbers 
of  rehabilitations  and  the  temptation  to  serve  those  easiest  to  reha- 
bilitate would  thus  be  reduced. 

In  1978,  Berkeley  Planning  Associates  conducted  an  analysis  of 
data  collected  by  the  HEW  Audit  Agency  for  an  evaluation  of  the 
implementation  of  key  provisions  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

The  Berkeley  study  reported  that  the  priority  for  services  to  se- 
verely disabled  persons  is  principally  being  defined  in  the  States  as 
increasing  the  numbers  of  people  into  the  rehabilitation  system 
rather  than  providing  more  services  or  priority  to  such  clients, 
once  in  the  system. 


The  report  recommended  that  if  the  intent  of  Congress  is  that  se- 
verely disabled  persons  receive  improved  services  and  increase 
their  prospects  for  rehabilitation,  much  more  effort  is  needed  to 
insure  that  the  severely  disabled  receive  priority  in  State  agency 
budget  allocations  and  service  delivery. 

Another  issue  examined  by  Berkeley  Associates  was  the  effec- 
tiveness of  rehabilitation  services  in  securing  the  integration  of  the 
disabled  in  the  labor  force.  They  reported  that  while  the  VR  pro- 
gram demonstrates  a  considerable  success  in  helping  disabled  per- 
sons achieve  some  type  of  competitive  employment,  clients  were 
often  placed  in  jobs  that  are  low  paying,  unstable  or  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  original  employment  objective,  notwithstanding 
other  factors  that  negatively  affect  the  employment  of  disabled 

A  TheyToncluded  that  if  successful  rehabilitation  is  to  be  achieved 
for  more  clients,  an  incentive  must  be  provided  for  counselors  to 
pursue  services  which  assure  that  clients  achieve  stable  employ- 
ment with  earnings  of  at  least  the  minimum  wage. 

They  suggested  that  the  most  promising  approach  to  program 
improvement  would.be  the  introduction  of  a  performance  measure 
that  directly  appraises  the  quality  of  client  services  or  client  out- 
comes, such  as  the  wage  level  and  whether  client  benefits  are  re- 
tained over  time.  The  report  specifically  recommended  abandon- 
ment of  the  current  rehabilitation  success  measure  and  the  substi- 
tution of  direct  measures  of  quality  such  as  wage  level 

In  198'^  GAO  reviewed  a  sample  of  rehabilitated  clients  in  live 
States  and  found  that  in  35  percent  of  the  cases  there  w^s  no  ap- 
parent relationship  between  the  client's  job  at  closure  and  the-vo- 
cational  rehabilitation  services  provided.  In  some  cases  counselors 
closed  clients'  cases  as  unpaid  homemakers  when  the  clients  tailed 
to  complete  their  vocational  plans.  Sim^a\Prf^em^awe,b^mlG' 
ported  in  1973  and  1979  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services'  internal  audit  agency.  , 

GAO  recommended,  that  the  administration  of  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  be  strengthened  to  provide  services  to  individ- 
uals who  have  substantial  handicaps  to  employment  and  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  become  gainfully  employed. 

Under  current  law,  regardless  of  performance,  the  States  receive 
their  funds  primarily  according  to  a  formula  based  on  population 
and  per  capita  income.  By  combining  into  a  single  category  work  in 
the  competitive  job  market,  employment  in  sheltered  workshops, 
the  unpaid  work  of  homemakers  and  the  unpaid  family  work,  the 
current  measure  of  success  used  by  the  program  assigns  credit  on 
the  basis  of  an  overly  simple  notion  of  rehabilitation. 

To  count  as  a  successful  rehabilitation,  work  must  last  only  bU 
days.  Program  requirements  were  not  designed  to  give  State  incen- 
tives to  provide  services  in  ways  which  increase  their  accessibility 
and  acceptability  to  clients  and  theiF  appropriateness s  and  effective- 
ness in  achieving  client  outcomes  that  promote  functional  and  eco- 
nomic independence.  .  ,      ,  „ 

The  Department  recommends  that  the  Congress  consider  changes 
to  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  that  would  advance 
the  following  principles:  One,  reward  the  States  for  good  Pe/form- 
'  ance  in  rehabilitating  severely  disabled  persons;  two,  establish  a 
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more*  moan  instil  measure  of  program  success  capable  of  influenc- 
ing the  talents  and  energies  of  State  vocat  ional  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies which  will  promote  greater  functional  and  economic  independ- 
ence for  disabled  clients;  three,  provide  greater  State  flexibility  in 
the  provision  of  services;  four,  promote  stricter  accountability  to 
audit  standards  in  such  areas  as  client  eligibility  and  case  closure 
standards  for  successful  rehabilitation. 

The  administration  is  now  in  the  process  of  developing  proposed 
legislation  that  would  advance  these  principles.  The  Department 
expects  to  transmit  proposed  amendments  to  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  to  the  Congress  some  time  in  March. 

For  the  longer  term,  the  administration  proposes  to  turn  back 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  to  the  States.  Very  shortly, 
the  administration  will  transmit  proposed  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress that  would  give  States  the  option  of  designating  a  number  of 
programs  for  turn-back  during  the  period  1984  through  1088. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  program  has  been  included  in  the 
list  of  programs  that  may  be  designated  by  participating  States. 
While  the  administration  believes  that  there  are  problems  in  the 
current  program  that  may  be  addressed  through  changes  in  the 
program,  such  as  the  improvements  we  will  be  proposing,  the  ad- 
ministration continues  to  believe  that  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  providing  for  rehabilitation  of  its  disabled  population  is  one 
that  appropriately  is  assumed  by  the  States. 

A  number  of  discretionary  activities  are  also  supported  under  the 
Rehabilitation  Act.  The  focus  of  these  activities  is  on  strengthening 
and  improving  service  delivery  in  order  to  foster  greater  chances  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  independence  of  the  handicapped 
person. 

I  would -also  like  to  address  one  of  our  special  initiatives  in  the 
area  of  discretionary  programs.  As  Commissioner,  I  have  empha- 
sized the  need  to  create  a  vocational  rehabilitation  component  in 
the  private  sector.  The  vehicle  exists  at  the  present  time;  it  is 
called  projects  with  industry. 

It  is  an  effective  bridge  between  the  worlds  of  rehabilitation  and 
work  for  the  purpose  of  providing  disabled  persons  with  training  in 
realistic  work  settings  to  prepare  them  for  employment  in  the  com- 
petitive labor  market. 

Recently,  the  program  has  focused  on  linkages  between  rehabili- 
tation facilities,  foundations  and  associations  with  national  and  re- 
gional industries.  The  development  of  these  linkages  has  expanded 
placement  potential  and  brought  about  cooperative  agreements  be- 
tween business,  industry  and  rehabilitation.  Approximately  10,000 
persons  were  served  in  65  projects  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

In  fiscal  year  1983,  projects  with  industry  will  be  directed  to 
broadening  the  program  to  cover  more  sections  of  the  business 
community,  including  advanced  technology  projects,  leading  to 
higher  earnings  potential  for  the  disabled  persons  being  served. 

The  emphasis  on  projects  with  industry  is  warranted  by  the  pro- 
gram's highly  visible  results.  In  the  past  year  alone,  about  7,500 
disabled  individuals  obtained  private  competitive  employment 
through  this  program,  with  all  of  the  revenue  enhancement  poten- 
tial in  those  outcomes. 
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Mr  Chairman,  that,  concludes  my  remarks.  I  would  be  happy  to 
respond  to  questions  that  you  or  members  of  the  committee  might 
have  I  would  like  to  ask  at  this  time  if  I  could  be  joined  at  the 
table  by  Mr.  Fred  Sachs  and  Mr.  Fred  Windbeck,  who  are,  respec- 
tively the  associate  commissioners  in  rehab  services  tor  program 
operations,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Sachs,  and  developmental  programs 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Windbeck. 

Program  operations  relates  primarily  to  the  State-Federal  grant 
program,  and  the  development  programs  relate  directly  to  the  dis- 
cretionary programs. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.,  Conn  lollows:J 
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Statement  by  thu  Commissioner,  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  and  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services 
on 

Reauthorization  of  che  Rehabilitation  Services  Act 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  pleased  to  present  testimony  for  the  Department  of  Education 
on  the  subject  of  reauthorization  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  aa 
amended.    The  Act  preaently  authorizes  programs  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  (RSA) ,  the  National  Institute  of  Handicapped 
Research,  and  the  activities  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Handicapped. 
Rehabilitation  Services 
The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  authorizes  the  allocation 
of  Federal  funds  on  a  formula  basis  to  States  to  provide  services  to 
asaist  disabled  individuals  to  prepare  for  and  engage  in  gainful  occupatioi 
Significant  progress  has  been  achieved  over  six  decadea  to  develop  a 
service  delivery  system  in  the  States  to  rehabilitate  disabled  persons. 
Program  Trends  and  Outcomes 

I  would  like  to  summarize  recent  trenda  and  accomplishments  in  the 
Title  I  Basic  State  Grants  program. 

In  fiscal  year  1982,  226,924  disabled  persona  were  rehabilitated  in 
the  State-Federal  program,  of  which  57.2  percent  (129,866)  were  severely  d 
abled,  an  all-time  high.    A  total  of  959,056  peraons  received  rehabili- 
tation services  in  1982,  of  which  59.6  percent  were  severely  disabled. 
The  number  of  new  active  cases  in  1982  was  333,954,  of  which  60.1 
percent  were  severely  handicapped.    These  services  measures  are,  by 
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and  Large*  alight  ly  lower  than  thout*  for  1981 1  during  which  138,380 
severely  disabled  persons  were  rehabilitated  and  a  total  of  1,038,232 
individuals  received  rehabilitation  services.     The  decline  la  explained 
only  partly  by  fundirg  changes.    Over  the  laat  several  years,  the 
program  has  served  an  Increasing  proportion  of  severely  disabled  Individuals. 
These  persons  tend  to  be,  regardlesi  of  cost  and  budget  levels,  more 
difficult  and  time-consuming  to  rehabilitate  than  those  Individuals 
with  less  severe  lrapslrmenta.     If  the  proportion  of  severely  disabled  of 
persons  served  continues  to  rise,  and  we  think  It  will,  the  number  of 
severely  disabled  rehablll tsnts  may  well  decline,  no  matter  what  our 
budget  allocation. 

The  challenge  today  for  State  VR  agenclea  Is  to  use  scsrce  re- 
sources In  the  most  effective,  efficient  way  possible;  to  develop  new 
and  Innovative  methods  of  cost-effective  rehabilitation;  to  keep  a  tight 
lid  on  administrative  costs  to  maximize  monies  devoted  to  direct  ser- 
vices; and  to  pursue  carefully  other  benefits  for  which  clients  may  be 


Rehabilitation  outcomes  for  severely  disabled  persons  are  not  as 
favorable  ss  those  for  nonseverely  disabled  persons  In  terms  of  both 
work  status  and  earnings  at  closure.    This  one  might  expect.    There  Is, 
however,  room  for  Improvement  In  outcomes  provided  the  severely  handi- 
capped. 

For  example,  about  three-quarters  of  all  rehabilitants  are  placed 
in  the  competitive  labor  market;  for  the  severely  disabled  the  propor- 
tion is  about  65  percent.     In  fiacal  year  1981,  the  mean  weekly  earnlnga 
at  closure  of  thoae  severely  disabled  rehabilitants  with  earnings  was 
$148;  for  the  nonseverely  disabled,  $168.    These  figures  understate  the 


eligible  to  get  the  most  out  of  each  rehabilitation  dollar. 
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actual  hourly  wag*  nitfca  ulncn  many  rehabllltatd  pornnnu  woik  only  on  u 
part-time  baals.    Nonothelesa,  ovor  one-half  of  cho  ncvoruly  dlsnbtod 
rehabllltanta  received  leas  Chan  the  Foderal  minimum  wago  In  1981,  whllo 
21  percent  received  no  wages  at  all  at  case  cloaure.     In  the  laat  two 
years,  lncreaalng  proportions  of  the  oeveroly  dlaabled  have  been  ungaged 
aa  unpaid  homr.makera. 

Improvements  Needed 

This  Information  *ni  that  outlined  below  have  led  us  to  an  In- 
escapable conclusion:    current  law  simply  does  nut  provide  adequate 
Incentive*  for  State  rehabilitation  agencies  and  professionals  to 
provide  i/ervlcefi  that  produce  lasting  functional  and  economic  Indepen- 
dence at:  thrr  highest  possible  levels  to  the  moat  severely  handicapped 
c  I I  k  n  r.  y .. 

Sevir.il  ajdlts  and  evaluation  reports  have  Indicated  that  changes 
are  needed  In  the  current  system  to  Improve  rehabilitation  outcomes 
for  rehabilitation  clients,  especially  for  the  most  severely  disabled. 
One  of'  the  main  problems  Identified  Involves  the  current  measure  of  suc- 
cess.   Counselors  have  traditionally  been  rated  on  the  basis  of-  the 
number  of  persons  they  rehabilitated.     In  1976  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  reported  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped 
Chat  since  the  severely  disabled  are  more  costly  to  rehabilitate, 
counselors  were  apprehensive  about  utilizing  larger  sums  of  money  on 
services  for  severely  disabled  clients  thereby  rehabilitating  a 
araalier  total  number  of  clients  and  potentially  subjecting  themselves 
to  lower  performance  ratings.     GAO  noted  that  counselors  reasoned  that 
a  system  which  accounted  for  the  coat  and  difficulty  of  rehabilitating 
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ch«  uuverely  Iwuul trapped  would  give  added  Incentive  Co  Increasing 
services  co  thd  severely  disabled,     fho  pressure  Co  produce  large 
Cocai  numboru  of  rchiiblliCnClonH  and  che  Cempculon  Co  servo  those 
eaulesc  Co  rehabilitate  would  chuti  be  reduced. 

In  1978  Berkeley  Planning  AssociaCos  conducced  an  analysis  of. 
daca  coLlecCed  by  the  HKW  Audit  Agency  for  an  evalunCion  of  che  Iraple- 
mencacion  of  key  provisions  of  che  Rehabiiicstlon  Act  of  1973.  The 
Borkeley  acudy  reporCed  chac  che  prlorlCy  on  che  severely  disabled  is 
principally  being  defined  by  the  ScsCes  as  ler.cing  more  people  inco 
Che  rehrtbllicacion  system  rsther  chan  providing  thera  more  services  or 
prioricy  on:e  in  the  sysCem.    The  reporc  recommended  thflC  if  che  inCent 
of  che  Congress  is  chac  che  severely  disabled  receive  improved  services 
and  increase  cheir  prospeccs  for  rehsbil'ication,  much  more  efforc  is 
needed  Co  Insure  chsC  Che  severely  dissbled  receive  priority  in  Scate 
agency  budgeC  allocacions  snd  service  delivery. 

Anocher  issue  examined  by  Berkeley  Associates  wss  che  effective- 
ness of  rehsbilicacion  services  in  securing  the  incegraCion  of  the 
dissbled  in  the  labor  force.    Vhey  reporCed  thst  while  che  VR  program 
demonscraces  considerable  succesR  in  helping  disabled  persons  achieve 
some  kind  of  corapecicive  employment  clients  were  often  placed  in  jobs 
that  are  low  paying,  unstable,_or  not  in  conformity  with  the  original 
employment  obje^Cives.     They  concluded  that  if  successful  rehabilitacion 
is  to  be  achieved  for  more  clienCs,  an  incentive  muse  be  provided  for 
counselors  Co  pursue  services  which  assure  chac  rlienCs  schieve  scsble 
employment  with  earnings  of  at  least  the  minimum  wage.      They  suggested 
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that  the  mo.it  prnmlMliiH  iipprtiucli  tu  prnunim  Improvement  would  bo  the  Intro- 
duction of  a  performance  monuuro  that  directly  nppraUon  the  quality  of 
client  servient*  or  client  outcomon  aue.h  as  the  wa«o  level  and  whether 
client  bmiuflta  <»ro  retained  ovor  time.    The  report  specifically  recom- 
mended abandonment  of  the  current  "rehabilitation"  bucbb ms  measure  and 
the  substitution  of  direct  measures  of  quality  such  as  wage  level. 

in  1982  the  GAO  reviewed  a  sample  of  rehabilitated  clients  In  five 
States  and  found  that  In  35  percent  of  the  cases  there  was  no  apparent 
relationship  between  the  client's  Job  at  closure  and  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  provided.     In  some  cases  counselors  closed 
clients*  cases  as  unpaid  homemakers  when  the  clients  failed  to  complete 
r^elr  vocational  plans.     Similar  problems  have  been  reported  In  1973 
and  1979  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services'  Internal 
audit  agency.    GAO  recommended  that  the  administration  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  program  be  strengthened  to  provide  services  to  Individuals 
who  have  substantial  handicaps  to  employment  and  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  become  gainfully  employed. 

Under  current  law,  regardless  of  performance,  the  States  receive 
thuir  funds  primarily  according  to  a  formula  based  on  population  and 
per  capita  Income.     By  combining  into  a  single  category  work  In  the  com- 
petitive job  market,  employment  In  sheltered  workshops,  the  unpaid  work 
of  homemakers,  and  unpaid  family  work,  the  current  measure  of  success 
used  by  the  program  assigns  credit  on  the  basis  of  an  overly  simple 
notion  of  rehabilitation.    To  count  as  a  successful  rehabilitation, 
work  must  last  only  60  days.    Program  requirements  are  not  designed 
to  give  States  Incentives  to  provide  services  in  ways  which  increase 
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their  rtccuiuthllLty  ,\\u\  .in'tipMhl  1  Ity  In  flltmu  ami  lliulr  iippropr dit om>H n 
.mil  effect  I  vunoHM  In  achieving  cllmiL  oiitf,omrn  tlmt.  promo  in  fmu*  clonal 
and  economic  Independence*. 

The  lhtp<irtmunt  recommend i  chat.  ihu  Con^ruiiti  cunnliltii'  c.han^nH  to 
Che  Rehabilitation  AcC  of  1973,  a  it  amended,  thaC  woulil  advance  chu  following 
principles: 

—  reward  Scuces  for  good  performance  in  ruhabll I CnC Ing  Che 
severely  disabled; 

—  ascabllsh  a  more  meaningful  measure  of  program  success  capable  of 
influencing  Che  calents  and  energies  of  Scace  vocadonal  rehabiUtacion 
agencies  which  will  promote  greater  funcCional  and  economic  independence 
for  disabled  clients; 

—  provide  greacer  ScaCe  flexibilicy  in  che  provision  of  services;  and 
promoce  scrlcCer  accouncabilicy  Co  audit  scandards  in  such  areas 

aa  client  ellgibilicy  and  case  closure  scandards  for  successful 
rehablllCaC  ions. 

The  AdminiaCradon  is  now  in  the  process  of  developing  proposed  legislacion 
ChaC  would  advance  chese  principles.     The  DepsrCment  expeccs  Co  transmit 
proposed  amendmencs  to  che  Rehabilication  AcC  Co  the  Congreas  some  Cime 
in  March. 

For  che  longer  Cerm,   che  Administration  proposes  co  turnback  che 
Vocadonal  Rehabililcation  program  to  che  SCates.     This  week  Che 
Adminiscrstion  will  transmit  proposed  leglslstion  to  the  Congress  thst  would 
give  StaCes  the  option  of  desigaaClng  s  number  of  programs  for  Cumback 
during  che  period  1984  through  1988,     The"  Vocational  RehabiUtacion  program 
haa  been  included  In  che  list  of  progrsms  thst  may  be  designated  by 
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participating  ll|(it«i.    Wit  1 1«  Mm  A.lmlnUtrat  [m\  ImlUvuu  Mint  th^ro  ar« 
problem*  in  Lhu  currant  ..runNm  Uuit  may  be  ad.lrn»M»d  thrmiKli  c\wn**u  In  r.liu 
,  program,  wur.li  aw  the  Improvement  w«  will  bo  proponing,  tin*  Administration 
..untlmuM.  to  hulluve  that  the  ultlnwiu  rmipomilhllUy  lor  providing  fur 
rehabilitation  of  Itu  disabled  population  U  -ma  that.  i.*mi  appropriately 

bu  aaaumed  by  the  Stittesi 

£rofliam  Development  -  Discretionary  ProJ^tg, 
A  number  of  discretional y  activities  aro  aUo  supported  under  the 
Rehabilitation  Act.    The  focuH  of  those  activities  U  on  strengthening 
and  Improving  service  delivery  In  order  to  foster  gruntei  chances  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  nnd  Independence  of  the  handicapped  person. 

Rehabilitation  Service  Projects  expand  assistance  to  disability 
group*  who  have  been  undeserved  In  the  paatj  developing  new  nnd  Innovative 
approaches  to  meeting  the  needa  of  aeverely  dlaabled  persona;  developing 
resources  at  the  community  level  to  provide  comprehensive  aervlcea  required 
by  dlaabled  residents;  and  providing  apeclal  training  and  employment  opportunities 
for  severely  handicapped  Individual.    Theae  acclvlclea  Include  Projects  with 
Industry,  Special  Projects  for  the  Severely  Disabled,  Migratory  Workers 
Projects,  Services  Grants  to  Indian  Tribes,  the  Helen  Keller  National 
Center  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  and  Client  Assistance  Projects.     In  fiscal  year 
1983,  support  will  be  provided  for  168  projects  serving  21,800  clients. 

Independent  Living  Projects  fund  the  establishment  aod  operation  of 
centers  to  provide  services  to  assist  severely  disabled  persons  to  live 
mors  effectively  lo  community  settings  or,  where  appropriate,  to  secure 
and  maintain  employment.    Centers  for  Independent  living  are  established 
and  operated  In  local  communnltles  and  serve  people  with  a  broad  range 
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Of    .llH.|ti|lltlllH,      iilMMHr|l(n*.iy    MtctMtM    ,|ril    (IW.ir.liht    tO   .it.ttd    atfttlli'tllll  „T 

to  public  or  prlViUu  **iu\s  (,*«  ,lt»,l  orrtanl/ai  Imu,     hi  rU<<<il  y,Mr  NM*' 
IV.  «»tu»r  |>ruKr,itoM  wur.*  nupportod,    r- w  I  .t  I      .mrvlvw  to  1HV  imo  M«vnrwty 

'I  I 'l.ti  I  I'll  J>*T'inH!i, 

Ji"JlrtJ.l t Ul^Uj. '.P.  Jja U\J n p rnv  1  \\v»i  t  m I n I im  « r .i j 1 1  n  to  it h * u r «  t tui t  hW  1 1 1  <t«| 
workura  ur*  wLUblo  to  provl,|n  a  l.ruml  H«op,<  nf  vn.*.ntlnn«l  ruhnbtl  ttut  Ion 
Nurvltwn  iwhnlut!  by  twiul liappml  ImUvHiiaU  8i<rv«,l  hy  vocational  rehabli ltdt ton 
rtK»ncl««  and  frtcllltltti.     The  proJoctH  train  r|uallMed  peroonnel  In 
■ueh  Hhortago  area*  an  Job  plareomnt,  vocational  evaluation,  rehab  1 1 1  tat  ton 
medicine,  prostatic*  and  orthorltlcs,  and  physical  therapy.     i„  fiscal 
y**r  1983  approximately  329  projects  win  be  funded  providing  training  to  about 
11,900  person*,   Including  l.H^O  who  are  In  the  long-term  training  program. 
fjjtSS  t  a  1  I  n  1 1  U 1 1  v  t*  a 

t  also  would  like  Co  address  one  of  our  special  Initiatives  in 
the  area  of  discretionary  programs.    As  Commissioner,  I  have  emphasised 
the  need  to  create  a  vocational  rehabilitation  component  within  the 
for-profit  sector.    The  vehicle  exists.. .It  Is  called  Projects  with 
Industry. 

Projects  with  Industry  is  an  effective  bridge  between  the  worlds  of 
rehabilitation  and  work  for  the  purpose  of  providing  disabled  persons  with 
training  in  realistic  work  settings  to  prepare  them  for  employment  In 
the  competitive  labor  market.     Recently,  the  program  has  expanded  Its 
focus  to  rely  on  linkages  between  rehabilitation  facilities  and  foundations 
and  associations  with  national  and  regional  industries.     The  development 
of  these  linkages  has  expanded  placement  potential,  and  brought  about 
cooperative  efforts  between  business,  industry  and  rehabilitation.  Approximately 
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IX 

lU.mn.  ^immim         **ivw.l  in  ni  prtM**H  In  Mm<*»  V<MT  l»JH2. 

In  flM«'.it  yoar  I'JHI,  I'rolm'!*  wlUt  tn.iuHfry  vl  II  h*  .i  I  r«i-  r  «d  to 
l,ru.i.|uhtMM  th«  iiriiHiwm  t<i  .Mivnr  Rum  mniiluni  '»r  th«  htiftlmiM  nmMinliy, 
UkIiMIhh  uiWmwwt  Homology  pro |hac » ,  Urnllng  tn  hlnhtr  MrntnH«  pnu»»- 
tUl  tor  tin  ilUahUil  imrNoiiH  h«lng  n«rvuil.     11m  «mp»wMU  nn  I* r«*J*«t «• 
with  Industry  U  w«rr*mt».l  hy  th«  prngiWa  highly  vUtbU  r«»ulu. 
tn  the  |i4Ht  y«*r  ilmm,  nhnur  V#»M  .llMl.t^-l  I  tut  tvl.lu*  I  ■  nbtntiiri 
pr I vd t«  compatttlvtt  *mpLriym«nt  through  thU  program. 

Mr.  Clmlrnuin,  rh«t  enncl.«Ui  wy  r«»ra«rk«.     I  wtl i  now  he  glml  to 
r««pi>m)  to  qu««tt"nii  yo»  or  n#mb»ri»  of  tlm  Cnmmltt«#  night  luv«, 

Senator  Wkukkk.  There  is  something  familiar  about  your  state- 
ment bore  today.  The  statement  seems  to  mo  to  be  somewhat  close 
to  the  block  Brant,  proposal  that  was  originally  pushed  out  there  a 
year  or  so  ago  that  Confess  rejected,  Does  this  again  come  close  to 
that  block  grant  proposal?  . 

Mr  Conn  Although  I  have  not  seen  the  proposed  legis  turn, 
Senator  it  is  my  understanding  that  it  differs  in  that  it  is  '  lie  of  a 
list  of  20  programs  that  would  be,  over  a  period  o(  timr  urned 
back  to  the  States  on  u  spending-formula  basis,  and  *  >t  the 
moneys  would  be  utilized  for  programs  for  disabled  perse  nd,  in 
fact,  would  give  greater  flexibility  to  the  States  in  the  ut  n  ol 

those  dollars.  .11 

Senator  Wkickku.  Well,  I  think  Congress  has  made  it  vlv  ir 
that  in  certain  particular  areas  of  need,  it  was  not  very  receptive 
to  the  block  grant  proposal.  These  recommendations  are  the  first  l 
have  seen  about  anything  specific.  When  do  you  plan  to  send  these 
up  to  the  Committee?  ,  ,  . 

Mr  Conn.  I  cannot  give  you  a  precise  time  schedule  on  it  right 
now,  Senator.  It  is  being  considered  within  the  Department  and 
within  the  administration. 

Senator  Wkickkr.  Well,  you  know  what  is  going  to  happen  as 
well  as  I  do.  You  are  going  to  get  a  lot  of  people  m  an  uproar  We 
have  already  gone  through  the  business  of  Public  Law  94-14^;  we 
still  are  going  through  it.  Also,  it  is  my  understanding  that  there 
might  be  some  proposed  changes  to  504. 

Now  you  indicate  there  are  proposals  coming  forth  tor  some 
changes  in  the  Rehabilitation  Act.  I  think  it  is  very  unfair  to 
create  anxiety  by  a  massive  attack  on  all  the  programs  for  the  re- 
tarded, disabled,  and  handicapped  among  people  who  have  anxi- 
eties enough  insofar  as  their  futures  are  concerned- 

You  know,  deregulation  might  have,  and  I  am  sure  it  does  have, 
some  place  in  terms  of  reviewing  everything  that  sits  out  there  on 
the  books  But  it  is  also  true  that  those  regulations  came  to  pass,  as 
did  the  legislation  come  to  pass,  because  there  was  a  specific  need 
to  be  fulfilled. 

Now  I  think  my  State  of  Connecticut  probably  is  typical  among 
most  States  in  the  Union.  We  do  not  have  more  money  in  Connecti- 
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cut  right  now  to  do  a  bigger  and  better  job;  we  have  less  money. 
Yet,  the  numbers  increase;  nobody  is  going  to  deny  that.  You  do 
not  deny  it  in  your  own  statement.  The  numbers  are  on  the  in- 
crease; the  money  is  less.  Now  we  are  going  to  go  ahead  and 
remove  Federal  oversight  to  some  degree  in  this  area. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  all  of  this  adds  up  to  improved  opportu- 
nities for  the  handicapped  and  disabled.  Maybe  you  can  explain  it 
to  me.  I  really  do  not  understand;  I  really  do  not. 

Mr.  Conn.  Senator,  I  would  like  to  . 

Senator  Weicker.  You  see,  1  went  through  this  whole  general  ex- 
ercise. As  I  recall— I  have  got  to  reach  back  now  2  years— the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  going  to  get  out  and  what  needed  to  be  done 
was  going  to  be  picked  up  by  the  private  sector  and  by  the  State 
governments  and  by  volunteerism. 

That  philosophy  has  been  thoroughly  discredited  in  the  2  years 
that  it  has  dominated.  Here  it  is,  we  are  in  the  third  year  of  this 
administration.  Neither  you  nor  I  will  dispute  the  numbers.  I  am 
informing  you,  and  I  think  I  am  correctly  informing  you,  that  there 
is  less  money  in  the  States  to  do  any  sort  of  a  job. 

Why  is  the  job  going  to  be  better  done  by  turning  this  over  to  the 
States?  Is  it  going  to  be  picked  up  by  the  same  volunteerism  in  the 
private  sector  that  was  suppose  to  have  done  so  many  other  things 
in  so  many  other  areas? 

Mr.  Conn.  May  I  respond? 

Senator  Weicker.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Conn.  Senator,  you  have  covered  an  inordinate  number  of 
subjects  in  your  question.  If  I  could  go  back  and  try  to  review  them 
piece  by  piece,  I  view  the  administration's  proposal  as  a  sincere 
one.  I  regret  that  we  do  not  have  something  for  you  to  look  at  at 
this  particular  time,  though  that  is  something  that  is  essentially 
out  of  my  hands. 

Senator  Weicker.  Well,  whose  hands  is  it  in? 

Mr.  Conn.  It  is  being  discussed  throughout  the  Department  of 
Education  and  in  other  sectors  of  the  administration,  but  let  me  re- 
spond* 

First  of  all,  I  do  not  think  that  the  proposal  is  made  with  the 
expressed  purpose  of  creating  Anxiety.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety  in  the  world,  generally  speaking,  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 

When  you  talk  about  hearing  things  that  we  are  going  to  turn 
this  over  to  industry,  et  cetera,  or  this  over  to  volunteerism,  et 
cetera,  I  think  in  the  particular  case  of  rehabilitation  that,  in  fact, 
we.  have  had  a  considerable  degree  of  success  in  that  area. 

Over  the  past  20  years  that  I  have  been  involved  in  a  variety  of 
activities  in  disability  issues — problems,  needs,  activities,  et 
cetera— I  have,  seen  the  amount  of  money  that  is  contributed 
through  volunteerism.  Programs  for  disabled  people  have  grown  by 
increasing  numbers. 

Whereas  people  were  unwilling  before  to  contribute  moneys  to 
such  programs  and  relied  almost  essentially  on  the  States  them- 
selves to  provide  institutional  care  for  disabled  people,  that  has 
changed  quite  a  bit  in  an  area  that  you  are  terribly  concerned 
about,  special  recreation,  among  many  other  areas. 

We  are  finding  that  as  corporations  in  the  United  States  and 
many  franchise  operations  are  finding  that  they  have  to  pay  in- 
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creasing  sums  of  money  for  workmen's  compensation  outlays  and 
for  third-party  insurance  outlays,  they  are  becoming  self-insuring 
and  they  are 'coming  to  rehabilitation  programs  saying,  How  can 
we  build  a  rehabilitation  component  into  our  self-insuring  pro- 
gram." They  have  found  that  it  is  more  cost-effective  to  build  a  re- 
habilitation program  right  into  their  own  self-insurance  program. 
That  is  what,  among  other  things,  we  are  trying  to  do  with  projects 
with  industry.  . 

What  we  are  simply  saying  is  that  in  the  overall  effort  to  secure 
the  defense  of  this  country  and  resolve  the  economic  woes  of  the 
country,  in  some  cases  we  are  going  to  have  to  look  at  some  social 
programs  and  see  where  they  appropriately  should  be  admin  is-  ' 
tered 

For  years,  both  as  a  staff  member  of  RSA  and  as  Commissioner 
of  RSA,  and  working  in  liaison  with  the  rehabilitation  program  in 
the  State  of  Illinois,  I  have  heard  the  State  directors  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  say  repeatedly,  "We  administer  the  programs  in  the 
States.  We  do  not  wish  to  have  intrusions  placed  upon  us,  or  con- 
trols placed  upon  us  by  the  Federal  Government.'  What  we  are 

doing  is  responding  to  that  expressed  

Senator  Weicker.  I  am  sure  there  are  many  States  that  do  not 
want  any  controls  put  on  them  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Conn.  Well,  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  quite  sincerely,  Sena- 
tor, is  to  say  perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  say,  "Here  is  the 
money;  administer  the  program/'  and  get  the  Federal  Government 
out  of  the  business  of  being  involved  in  the  administration  of  the 
program.  .  _  A  . 

Incidentally,  the  administration  is  proposing  no  changes  at  all  in 
title  V  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  in  any  forthcoming  legislation. 
And  in  the  matter  of  section  504,  I  have  talked  personally  to  Brad- 
ford Reynolds,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Civil  Rights  in  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  His  primary  concern  for  504  is  redundancies,  in- 
consistencies, and  some  ambiguities  from  department  to  depart- 
ment and  agency  to  agency,  not  with  the  fundamental  philosophi- 
cal concerns  of  section  504  of  the  Rehab  Act. 

Senator  Weicker.  First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  for  those  who  are 
'  standing  in  the  back  of  the  room,  I  think  we  have  some  extra 
chairs  up  here.  . 

The  fact  remains  that  the  Federal  Government  got  into  this 
aspect  of  the  national  life  because  many  of  the  States  were  not 
doing  right  by  the  disabled  population  within  their  boundaries.  1 
wish  I  could  say  to  you  that  human  nature  has  changed  and  that 
all  50  States  are  of  a  mood  to  make  sure  that  that  does  not  happen. 
That,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  case. 

To  just  say  we  are  going  to  turn  over  the  money  and  let  the 
States  do  it— I  cannot  afford  even  a  slight  half-step  backward  as 
long  as  one  life  is  negatively  impacted.  Then,  indeed,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  not  performed  our  trust  here  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Mr.  Conn.  Senator,  may  I'address  that  point/ 
Senator  Weicker.  Of  course  you  can;  let  me  just  finish. 
Now,  No.   1,  I  would  recommend  that  if,  indeed,  there  are 
changes  to  be  made,  that  those  be  presented  in  specific  form.  Since 
we  now  have  this  statement  on  the  record  that  there  are  changes 
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to  be  made,  thoy  ought  to  be  presented  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
Io  say  that  there  are  not  going  to  be  anxieties— there  are  going  to 
be  anxieties. 

To  say  there  is  anxiety  in  the  world— you  know,  I  am  not  in 
charge  of  the  world.  I  am  in  charge  of  this  particular  aspect  of  the 
law  as  it  relates  to  this  particular  constituency. 

I  really  mean  it  and  I  am  very  serious  when  I  say  that  they  just 
have  plenty  to  deal  with  in  their  lives  without  having  to  look  over 
their  shoulder  at  a  bunch  of  people  screwing  around  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  in  a  way  that  could  negatively  impact  on  them. 

So,  you  have  made  your  statement.  You  have  indicated  that 
there  are  changes  being  contemplated;  you  have  given  sort  of  a 
broad-brush  description  of  what  that  change  is.  I  want  to  see  those 
things  before  this  committee  at  the  earliest  possible  date  so,  indeed 
:  the  entire  handicapped  community  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
knew  what  it  is  that  is  being  contemplated. 

Mr.  Conn.  It  is  my  urgent  hope  that  you  would  have  that  as  soon 
as  possible,  Senator. 

/  Senator  Weicker.  And  when  do  you  feel  that  is  going  to  be? 

Mr.  Conn.  I  cannot  say  when  it  is  going  to  be,  but  I  will  carry 
the  information  back  to  the  Department  and  the  administration 

Senator  Weicker.  Good,  then  I  can  tell  you  what  you  can  also 
carry  back.  Since  the  flag  has  been  run  up  and  there  is  no  way  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  turn  the  clock  back.  Those  changes  should 
be  before  this  committee  within  the  next  month's  time  if,  indeed, 
they  are  to  get  any  hearing  within  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Conn.  I  think  the  administration  is  cognizant  of  that,  Sena- 
tor. 

Senator  Weicker.  If  they  are  not,  there  is  not  going  to  be  any 
hearing.  If  there  is  no  hearing,  there  is  not  going  to  be  any  legisla- 
tion. Now,  it  would  be  a  closed  mind  on  my  part  if  I  did  not  at  least 
hear  what  the  administration  has  to  offer,  but  we  are  going  to  do 
that  in  the  most  timely  fashion.  The  most  timely  fashion  is  not  to 
leave  something  hanging  month  after  month  after  month,  which 
can  only  be  a  source  of  concern  to  the  people  that  it  affects. 

One  month;  after  1  month,  forget  it.  We  might  have  to  forget  it 
anyway,  but  I  am  saying  1  month.  It  very  well  might  be  that  there 
is  some  good  that  will  be  proposed.  I  will  say  this:  I  think  the  gen- 
eral block  grant  concept  is  not  something  that  is  going  to  fare  too 
well  in  the  Congress. 

I  again  have  to  repeat  that  nobody  believes  on  this  subcommittee 
or  full  committee  that  the  necessary  job  will  be  accomplished  at 
the  State  level.  Nobody  believes  it,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are 
going  to  believe  it  in  the  months  ahead. 

Is  there  anything  further?  x 

Mr.  Conn.  Well,  Senator,  I  would  like  to  make  one  comment  to 
bring  more  balance  to  the  discussion,  and  that  is  that  in  the  25-or- 
so  years  that  I  have  been  disabled,  I  have  seen  a  difference  on  the 
part  of  the  actions,  methods,  manners  of  implementation,  and  sen- 
sitivity to  the  needs  and  problems  of  disabled  persons  on  the  part 
of  the  State  directors. 

At  one  time,  I  think  your  remark  concerning  the  uneveness  and 
the  compliance  on  the  part  of  State  directors  might  have  had  a 
greater  degree  of  validity  than  it  has  now.  Since  I  have  been  Com- 


missions  ov,T  tin-  pi«l  2  years  and  in.  I  would  say,  the  6  years 
prior  to  that,  there  has  been  u  dramatic  change  on  the  part  of  the 
EeXrmnnce  and  the  attitude  of  State  directors  >n  this  country  ,n 
vocational  rehabilitation.  .  .  u/ 

There  has  been  excessive ■  trimming  of  administrative  costs  We 
are  st  1  concerned  about  overall  overhead.  In  terms  of  involving 
themselves  in  face-to-face  discussions  with  constituent  groups  of 
dtbM  people,  regardless  of  the  category  or  degree  of-  >M 
or  multiplicity  of  disability,  the  performance  of  the  State  directors 
has  been  outstanding  in  the  past  decade.  nrnntwni  to  turn 

I  think  that  there  is  a  very  good  chance  that  a  proposa to turn 
back  a  program  of  administration  of  vocational  rehabilitation  to 
the  States  would  be  in  very,  very  good  hands,  if  that  were  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Congress.  j„„J  Kcn^lpanv. 

Senator  WEICKER.  I  am  in  fair  shape  to  go  ahead  and  handle  any 
thing  that  comes  my  way,  and  I  must  confess  that  even  *  fe^  s°r* 
of  a  sense  of  deja  vu  and  a  sense  of  discouragement  that  we  are 
going  through  the  whole  process  that  took  2  years  ago  on  Public 

LaRrst1nere  was  going  to  be  no  change  Everybody  said  /We  are 
not  contemplating  any  changes  in  Public  Law  94-142,  nobody  is 
working  on  it."  Then  all  of  a  sudden,  boom  out  come  all  the 
changes  We  get  revved  up  on  that;  we  have  the  hearing  and  we 
make  it  very  clear  as  to  the  Congress  position. 

The  Sectary  goes  back,  and  after  a  great  outcry  on  the  part  of 
not  the  Congress  but  the  people  of  this  country,  and  pulls  back 
most  of  the  changes.  Do  you  realize  what  this  ^W^hi^M 
I  can  handle  it,  but  the  burden  that  you  are  putting  on  a  lot  of 
otS  people  that  are  just  not  quite  in  the  same  shape  as  this  Sena- 
tors Fn  I  just  do  not  think  is  fair.  I  think  that  is  what  bothers  me; 
it  really  is  not,  with  all  that  they  have  to  put  up  with. 

We  1  in  any  event,  I  want  included  in  the  record  an  information 
memorandum,  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Special 
Eatfon  and  Rehabilitative  Services,  information  memorandum 
RSAIM  8241  dated  September  14,  1982;  subject:  Transmittal  of 
Report  Caseload  Statistics.  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agen- 
cies Fiscal  Year  1981.  Thai  should  be  included  in  the  record  in  its 
entirety  at  this  point. 

[The  material  referred  to  follows:] 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  0?  EDUCATION 
OFFICE  OP  SPEC! At  EDUCAIION 

AND  REHABILITATIVE  SERVICES 
RgHAHn.ITA.TION  SERVICES  ADMENISTRATION 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20202 


JOTFORMATION  MEMORANDUM 
RSA-IM-  82-41 
September  14,  1982 

TO  :    STATE  REHABILITATION  AGENCIES  (GENERAL) 

STATE  REHABILITATION  AGENCIES  (BLIND) 
RSA  REGIONAL  COMMISSIONERS 

StIBJECT:    ^f''  !"0«  "C-l""  Statl^c,  scat.  Vocational 
Haaabllltation  Aganci.es,  Fiscal  Tear  1381" 

years.    Toe  255,881  persons  rehabilitated  In  Fiscal  Year  iqhi 
acw.ve  cases  increased  for  aj..*  meaanrea . 

For  the  first  cizu,  in  many  years,  caseload  pacrems  In  Individual 
agendas  are  not  well  represented  In  tna  report     OnS  S^.. 

r?rt^  0,010  agenc3r  deCail  possible.     In  addition 

n^L^1?1 1mdJb^"i  *8»<=7  combined)  which  sfajv  thl 

number  of  total  and  "severe"  r-****  rak^ij.  '    ,  , 

10.000  disabled  ^ula^r  reJaJ^ated  and  aerved  per 


£   

Commissioner  of  Rehabilitation  Services" 

Attachment 
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Tha  Story  of  ch«  Stata-F.daraJ,  Program  of  Vocational 
a»habilicaelon  as  Seen  In  Caseload  Trends  Through 
Fiscal  Tear  1981 


SnMMAKT 

UhlJU  them  v..  sao.  ambiguity  in  -..load  trends  In  Fiscal  Tear  1*10,  eta 
cactarn.  ob.ervad  It  Fiscal  Tear  1981  war.  mose  clear.    Haw  cases 
ca  .load  levels  and  eh.  numb.r  of  parson,  s.rv.d  and  r.habiUtac.d  .11 
ThUnk  to  volum.e  Use  ■«  in  eba  period  froc  Fiscal  T.ar  1969  to 
Fiscal  Tear  1971. 

Even  cas.lo.ds  of  severely  disabled  persons,  eh-  mac  Important  target  group 
,E.Ud  ou^m  the  R-habilitation  Act  of  1973,  were  not  sp.red.  Th.ir 
numbers  ~oo,  declined  in  Fiscal  tat  1981  in  terms  of  nav  cases  caseload 
UvTlTind  cases  served  and  rehabilitated.    The  rat.  of  decline  for  the 
s.,.re  "disabled,  how„.r,  w.s  not  ..  steep  es  for  other  clients,  and 
their  proportions  among  ell  clients  continuad  to  rise. 

thara  war.  »ly  too  major  caseload  item,  for- which  i&SS*2£Lj* 
S-t .1981  were  noted.    They  were  persons  not  accepted  for  vocational 
~"r!£fhilitatioo  services  and  persons  not  rehabilitated  efter  having  been 
a.c""i-"u™bl.1or  services.    These  negative trends  combined 
£th  continuing  reductions  in  the  number  of  persons  J"  • 

clTl^uTv  rehabilitated,  served  to  produce  the  second  lowest  rate  of 


KB?  CASES 


New  easaa,  however  definea,'  dropped  sharply  in  Fiscal J"^"1 
Che  lowest  Incites  Is  cvelvc  jmars. 

S^^aaitat'^  "h^t  since  Fiscal  Tear  1969.  At  their  height  in 
fiscal  Tear  1975,  new  referrals  stood  at  1,214,800. 
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Applicants  accepted  for  vocational  rehabilitation  lervlcaa  In  Fiscal  Tear 
1981 'numbered  373,300  a  decraaaa  of  39,000  from  cba  prior  yeer  (down  9.5 
percent),  also  cha  smallest  luch  lnCaka  alnca  Plscal  Year  1969.  Scata 
agenclea  accapCad  534,500  parsons  for  services  la  Fiscal  Yeer  1975,  the 
historical  high  for  this  caseload* 

Evaa  tha  typically  emall'number  of  parsons  selected  for  extended  evaluar.lon 
to  determine  eligibility  for  basic  eervices  fell  by  6,000  co  35,200,  a 
dacllna  of  15*0  percent*    This  minor  caaeload  measure  had  seemed  to  be 
relatively  Impervious  to  change  in  recent  years  until  the  Fiscal  Year  1931 
experience  which  represented  che  lowest  such  inteka  in  seven  y«trs. 

CASELOAD  LEVELS 

With  new  cases  entering  State  agency  caseloads  in  heevily  reduced  volumes, 
it  la  not  surprising  chat  the  numbers  of  persons  in  various  stages  of 
the  rehabilitation  process  on  the  Last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  have  elso 
decreesed . 

For  example,  che  number  of  persons  whose  eppllcatlon  for  eervices  had  not 
yet  been  processed  as  of  September  30,  1981  stood  et  257,600,  a  loss  of 
40,000  from  the  same  date  a  year  earlier,  ir  13*3  percent*    This  wes  the 
smallest  end-of-year  balance  for  applicants  since  Fiscal  Year  1969* 
In  comparision,  there  were  357,700  persons  in  the  applicant  status  on 
June  30,  1975  (the  end  of  Fiscal  Yeer  1975),  the  highest  such  figure 
recorded*. 

In  addition,  some  624,700  persons  were  in  the  active  statuses  on 
September  30,  1981,  a  loss  of/W, 000  from  the  same  date  one  year  earlier, 
or  6*1  percent-.    This  was  tha  smallest;  active  caseload  balance  since  the 
end  of  Fiscal  Yeer  1971*    On  June  30,  1975,  some  778,400  persons  were 
actively  being  provided  rehabilitation  services,  che  all-time  high  level. 

Even  cases  in  receipt  or  extended  evaluation  services  on  September  30,  1981, 
declined  to  27,200,  a  loss  of  5,000  from  the  year  before,  or  15 .6  percent, 
the  lowest  such  level  in  seven  years. 


CASES  SERVED 

He  number  cf  persons  spending  some  time  in  che  active  statuses  during 
Fiscal  Year  1?S1,  whether  or  not  their  cases  were  closed  out,  was  1,038,200, 
a  loss  of  5?,C0C,  or  5*2  percent  from  the  previous  year*    This  was  the 
lowest  Cecal  since  Fiscal  Year  1971,  and  it  marked  che  sixth  consecutive 
year  of  *  decline  from  che  all- time  high  figure  of  1,244,300  persons  served 
in  Fiscal  Year  1575* 

If  the  number  cf  persons  accepted  for  services  in  Fiscal  Year  1982  does  not 
equal  the  372, TOO  accepted  in  Fiscal  Year  1981  (losses  in  Chis  measure  have 
occurred  in  five  of  che  LasC  six  years),   then  Che  number  of  persons  served 
in  Fiscal  Year  1982  will  fall  below  one  million  for  che  first  time  in 
twelve  years. 
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OUTCOMES  OF  TIE  REHABILITATION  PROCKSg, 

While  the  number  of  peraona  accepted  for  earvicaa  dropped  by  9.5  percent 
to  373.300  in  FUcil  Tur  1981,       observed  iirUir,  the  number  of  persona 
bniid  dwn  for  aarvicea  waa  492,300,  an  increae  of  0.4  pircwt  from 
Fiael  Tur  L980.    This  meant  that  the  accopene  eta  (i.e.  the  P«w«nt 
-of  eeea  processed  for  eligibility  that  were  ecepted  for  aarvicea)  fall 
to  43.1  percent  In  Fiscal  Yaar  1981  coopered  to  43.7  parent  the  yeer 
bafoe.    At  43.1  parent,  Fiael  Yer  1981'a  .ccept.uce  rata  vat  tha  second 
lowest  In  the  39  yuri  for  which  this  atatietic  haa  baan  available  with 
tha  previoe  low  of  42.2  parent  recorded  five  yeers  eerlier.  for 
approximately    Cw«rat.r -years  from  th.  mid-1950'B  to  tha  ndd.l970'a  the 
eceptance  rate  boveed  around  tha  fifty  parent  mark,  but  Fiael  Yaar 
L981  was  the  ninth  year  In  a  row  below  that  level. 

Tha  number  of  persons  sucesafully  rehabilitatad  In  Fisel  Year  1981  waa 
233.900  a  loaa  of  mora  than  21,000  from  the  preceding  year,  or  7.7  percent. 
This  waa  simultaneously  tha  fewaat  number  of  rehabilietiouasine  Fiael 
Y„r  1969  end  second  greatest  one-year  decline  in  tha  history  of  the  program 
which  begen  in  Fisel  Yeer  1921.    During  this  sixty-yeer  time  span  declines 
in  parsons  rehabilitated  for  three  or  more  consecutive  years  have  occurred 
only  four  timas.  and  two  of  thoae  streaks  were  experienced  within  the  last 
saven  years.    Although  loaaes  were  registered  in  five,  consecutive  years 
from  Fiscal  Year  1926  through  Fisel  Year  1930,  there  never  before  he  been 
a  aeven-yeer  period  when  tha  number  of  persons  rehabilitated  ha  a  declined 
in  as  many  ea  six  of  those  seven  years. 

Tha  number  of  persons  whose  esae  were  dead  not  rehabiUtatedin  "*cal 
-Yer- 1981  was  157,800  reprasenting  aa  increase  of  3.3  percent  from  the  year 
before,  one  of  only  two  key  eseload  setistics  showing  e  rise.  This 
incase,  cc»bin.d7with  the  dacresa  in  rehabilietions  ,l.d  to  .  lowered 
rehabilitation  rate  of  61.9  percent  in  Fiscal  Year  1981.    ttjt  U,  "J 
parent  of  the  active  eses  closed  that  year  were  of  rehabilitated  persons 
(and  38.1  percent  of  persons  not  rehabilitated) .    The  rehabilitation  rate 
in  the  four  prior  years  ranged  errowly  from  64.0  percent  to  ^  percen  . 
The,  the  Fisel  Yer  1981  experience  represented  a  ^9t^' 
recent  past  for  this  mesure.    The  last  time  that  the  rehabilitation  rate 
fell  below  62  percent  was  in  Fisel  Yer  1946* 

CASXLCADS  OF  5EVEPELY  DISABLED  FEKSOttS 

The  declines  noted  above  also  affected,  that  portion  of  the  eseload  made  -jp 
of  severely  disabled  persons;  howevar,  these  declines  were  much  le" 
pronounced.    For  exa^U,  138,400  severely  disabled  persons  wee  rehabilitated 
STEael  Year  1381,  a  loss  of  c»re  than  4,000  persons 

ver    or  2.9  percent  (capered  to  a  7.7  percent  decrease  overall).    This  was 
l±"  second  year  in  a  row  of  a  decrease  in  this  key  erget  gr oup  «d  ^ * 
fewest  rehabilitations  since  Fisel  Yer  1977.    The  ,on1 
accounted  for  54.1  percent  of  all  persons  rehabilitated  in  Fiscal  1981, 
the  highest  proportion  observed  in  the  eight  years  for  which  this  setistic 
has  been  available. 

The  number  of  aeverelv  disabled  clients  provided  rehabilitation  services  in 
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this  tarlas  hae  been  available. 

The  number  of  .evarely  disabled  parsons  newly  accepted  for  services  In 
Fiscal  Yeer  1981  uaa  224,300,  a  decrease  of  only  400  from  the  prior  yeer, 
or  0.2  parcont.     Nr-  aavara  caeee  have   bean  fairly  consistent  In  cha 
•tx  years  of  availabla  data,  ranging  narrowly  from  224,300  to  226,300 
(or  five  of  choaa  yaar*.     (Tha  Intake  in  Fiscal  Yaar  1977  uaa  214,800) 
Of  all  parsons  newly  accapcad  for  services  In  Fiscal  Year  1981,  -60.1 
percent  vera  severely  disabled*    This  uei  Che  highest  percontege  yeC 
recorded* 

As  with  the  total  caseload,  en  increase  In  severely  disabled  individuals 
not  rehabilitated  In  Fiscal  Yeer  1981  was  noted.    This  oumber  wea  95,500, 
«  gain  of  4,000  over  the  year  before,  or  4.5  percent  end  the  highest 
figure  yat  recorded*     Tha  Increase  In  n^ra-rehabilltations  and  the  decrease 
in  rehabilitations  produced  e  lowered  rehabilitation  rate  among  the  severely 
disabled  of  59.2  percent*    This  wea  the  first  time  the  rate  has  dipped 
below  60  percent  In  the  sir  years  that  this  measure  has  been  computed* 

On  September  30,  1981,  there  were  366,900  severely  disabled  persons  In 
receipt  of  rehabilitation  services*    This  was  some  5,000  persons  less 
then  on  the  same  date  in  the  previous  year,  a  decline  of  1*4  percent* 
It  marked  the  second  consecutive  decline  In  this  end-of-year  caseload 
measure  and  the  smallest  such  volume  In  four  years*     Of  all  cases  In 
the  active  statuses  on  September  30,  1981,  58*9  percent  were  of  severely 
disabled  persons*  the  highest  such  percentage  enumerated  In  the  six 
years  of  available  data* 

WHAT  WILL  TEE  FCTTTRE  3RINC7 

All  Indications  are  that  caseload*  will  continue  their  relentless  contraction 
In  riscal  Year  1982.     On  September  30,  1981,  chere  were  about  45,000  fewer 
applicants  and  extcoded  evaluation  cases  awaiting  determination  of  their 
eligibility  for  services  than  on  the  sarze  date  one  year  aarlier. 
Additionally,  40,000  fewer  clients  were  In  the  active  statuses  undergoing 
rehabilitation  on  September  30,  1981  than  was  the  case  exactly  one  yeer 
before.    When  this  reduction  in  the  cumber  -of  cases  carried  over  into 
Fiscal  Year  1982  Is  combined  with  a  highly  likely  reduction  of  new  cases 
"hat  will  enter  State  agency  caseloads,  outcomes  In  terns  of  persons  who 
are  served  and  rehabilitated  will  be  further  depressed. 

The  presumed  continued  reduction  in  zcw  cases  is  arrived  at  by  comparisons 
betvien  the  decline  In  the  purchase;  p.-jcr  of  the  rehabilitation  dollar 
in  recent  "years  and  similar  declines  in  various  caseload  statistics*  The 
purchasing  power  of  rehabilitation  mcr.iss  reached  Its  senich  in  Fiscal  Year 
1975*    There-after,  effectively  less  cmey  has  been  spent  in  each  year  in 
the  rehabilitation  program  after  due  allowance  for  inflationary  trends 
ij  made*     From  Fiscal  Year  1975  to  Fi.(c^l  Year  1931,   the  loss  in  purchasing 
power  has  been  30.9  percent.     Che  tabulated  purchasing  power  in  Fiscal 
Year  1981  Is  almost  equal  to  that  in  Fiscal  Year  1969)      Concurrent  losses 
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In  rshabllltetlon  tnd  caeee  eerved  over  the  same  patiod  of  tima  hava 
not  b«an  aa  greet  aa  tha  dacllna  In  purchasing  power,  only  21.0  percent 
In  rehabllltetlone  an)  16,6  percent  in  caaaa  served.    Decreases  In  new 
caaee,  however,  hava   man  much  mora  sensitive  to  tha  lose  In  purchaaing 
powar.    Naw  eppllcantJ  hava  fallen  In  numbers  by  27.9  parcant  and  nav 
accaptad  caaaa  by  30.2  parcent.    Proa  thaaa  raeulte,  It  la  lnfarrad  that 
budgetary  restrictions  of  vhataver  origin  moat  quickly  and  haavily  affect 
the  Influx  of' new  ceaciv  while  priority  li  given  to  caaee  already  In  tha 
ceeeload.    It  la  Chen  essumed  Chat  declines  In  naw  casaa  will  occur  again 
In  Fiscal  Year  1982  beceuae  :    a)  $1U  million  In  ©ontse  from  the  Soclel 
Security  Admlnlatretlon  spent  In  Fiscal  Yeer  1981,  will  not  be  available 
In  Fiscal  Year  1982,  b)  Basic  Support  monies  will,  at  best,  be  equal  to 
thoee  In  Flscel  Yeer  1981,  end  may  be  considerably  less,  c)  continued 
emphesls  on  the  more  expensive  severely  disabled  case  will  occur,  and 
d)  Inflationary  trends  -111  continue,  although  quite  possibly  et  e 
lower  reta.    Therefore,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  rsheblUtatlon  dollar 
will  necesserily  decline  In  Fiscal  Yeer  1982  end  will  probably  Impact 
moat  Immediately  on  new  caaee  as  has  baen  the  trend  In  recent  yeers. 
The  combination  of  e  reduced  carryover  of  cases  end  reduced  new  cases 
mean*  fewer  cases  served  and,  most  likely,  fewer  rehabilitations. 

Caaeloads  of  severely  disabled  persons  have,  until  recently,  been  largely 
shielded  from  the  effects  of  declines  In  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
rehabilitation  dollar  and  verious  economy  measures y  because  lncreesing 
State  egency  efforts  were  focussed  on  this  Important  group.    However,  their 
numbers  too,  have  shrunk  In  the  last  two  years,  albeit  at  modest  rates. 
Were    State  agencies  to  target  ever  higher  proportions  of  their  diminishing 
resources  Cowerd  tha  severely  diseblad  in  Fiscal  Year  1982,  this  would  likely 
moderate  the  expected  decline  In  such  cases* 


Senator  Weicker.  Mr.  Conn,  thank  you  very  much.  I  very  much 
appreciate  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Conn.  Thank  you,  Senator.  Would  you  have  any  objection  if 
I  remained  at  the  table  during  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Fenderson  and 
Mr.  Dusenbury? 

Senator  Weicker.  No,  not  at  all.  Can  you  just  swing  around  to 
the  other  side  so  the  witnesses  can  use  the  center  portion? 
Mr.  Conn.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Weicker.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Joseph  Dusenbury, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Handicapped.  Mr.  Dusen- 
bury, it  is  nice  to  have  you  before  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOE  S.  DUSENBURY,  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  ON  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr,  Dusenbury.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Weicker.  It  is  a 
real  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  and  meet  you  after  such  a  long 
time. 

I  first  want  to  say  that  I  bring  greetings  from  the  Deep  bouth, 
which  has  not  always  had  the  greatest  affinity  for  your  State,  In 
this  instance,  I  would  like  to  say  that  you  have  a  lot  of  strong  sup- 
porters in  the  State,  and  people  who  feel  like  you  are  doing  a  tre- 
mendous job  for  disabled  people,  and  never  before  have  the  States 
been  closer  together. 

Senator  Weicker.  Thank  you  very  much;  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Dusenbury.  I  am  an  avid  supporter  of  the  civil  rights  of  dis- 
abled persons  in  America.  I  firmly  believe  that  our  country  cannot 
afford  to  lose  the  productivity  potential  of  millions  of  able  disabled 
who  eagerly  seek  the  opportunity  to  work  and  become  taxpayers, 
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nor  can  we  overlook  I  he  human  aspects  of  (heir  individual  Nell-ful- 
fillment. 

I  tun  hero  today  as  (he  Chairman  of  the  Nat  ional  Council  on  the 
Handicapped.  I  want  to  praise  you  and  the  other  membera  of  Con- 
gress for  establishing  the  Council,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Senate  for  allowing  mo  to  serve  as  Chairman.  I 
pledge  to  you  the  forceful  effort  of  myself  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Council. 

The  National  Council  on  the  Handicapped  plays  an  important 
role  lor  the  literally  millions  of  handicapped  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. First,  and  perhaps  foremost,  the  Council  serves  as  a  tangible 
reminder  to  handicapped  Americans  that  their  concerns  and  needs 
and  unique  situations  are  important  to  the  Congress,  the  adminis- 
tration, and  indeed  to  the  country— important  enough  to  warrant  a 
national  council  dealing  exclusively  with  their  situation. 

The  Council  brings  additional  recognition  to  issues  of  concern  to 
handicapped  persons  because  of  the  membership  of  the  Council 
itself.  The  diversity  of  experiences,  professional  background,  and 
competency  of  the  members  appointed  to  the  Council  are  truly 
outstanding. 

The  selection  process  is  designed  to  create  a  Council  reflective  of 
our  Nation,  from  a  variety  of  regions  and  with  a  rich  background 
in  handicapped  issues.  The  process  has,  again,  worked  well  as  a 
review  of  the  membership  will  verify.  The  members  of  the  Council 
are  competent,  enthusiastic,  and  dedicated  individuals  who  possess 
a  wealth  of  knowledge  about  disability,  and  they  also  acknowledge 
the  need  to  support  cost-effective  methods  to  promote  independence 
and  reduce  dependence. 

Since  confirmation  in  October,  the  members  of  the  Council  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  expertise  of  each  other  and  have 
adopted  a  vigorous  agenda  in  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  provide  at 
least  a  preliminary  report  by  the  usual  deadline.  We  want  to  make 
a  record. 

Some  of  us  have  been  deluged  by  organizations  interested  in  the 
concerns  of  the  disabled;  by  colleagues,  and  by  members  of  the  dis- 
abled community  themselves  who  look  to  the  Council  for  leadership 
and  inspiration. 

There  has  been  considerable  anxiety  among  the  disabled  commu- 
nity, as  you  indicated,  caused  by  rumors  of  lack  of  interest  or  con- 
cern by  their  Government  in  programs  for  the  handicapped.  But  I 
hope  and  believe  that  the  special  efforts  of  this  Council  have  been 
effective  in  reassuring  them  of  our  Governments  concern. 

In  October,  I  appointed  a  special  ad  hoc  committee,  chaired  by 
Justin  Dart,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  special 
concerns  of  the  SSDI  recipients,  which  was  given  considerable  at- 
tention by  the  media,  in  the  hopes  that  the  Council  could  commu- 
nicate those  concerns  directly  to  the  Commissioner  of  Social 
rity. 

That  effort  was  accepted  and  appreciated  by  both  the  dis 
community,  who  recognized  Justin  for  his  long  history  of  hbnest 
and  effective  communications,  and  by  the  leadership  of  Social  Secu- 
rity, whom  I  would  like  to  commend  here  for  responding  so  quickly 
c.nd  in  such  n  manner  that  it  gave  assurance  to  those  who  felt  so 
uncomfortable  about  their  future. 
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We  are  retain  that  Ihe  interest  shown  hy  this  Council,  which  is 
supported  by  this  Congress  and  Huh  administration,  gave  hope  to 
those  who  participated  it)  that  effort. 

The  Council  us  also  important  from  the  standpoint  of  bointf  able 
to  point  out  and/or  to  respond  to  a  variety  of  situations  and  issues 
that  are  under  consideration  either  by  legislation  or  regulation, 
The?  opportunity  to  sbare  the  peiwptions  and  reactions  of  hnndi- 
cupfKul  Americans  to  such  proposals  should  serve  as  a  valuable 
Hounding  board  lor  the  Government, 

This  opportunity  to  preview  possible  reaction  by  the  handicapped 
community  to  matters  of  concern  has  a  valuable  and  mutually 
beneficial  role,  If  properly  informed  of  the  problems  and  proposed 
actions  forthcoming  from  Washington,  the  Council  would  be  in  u 
better  position  to  understand  and  explain  the  intent  of  proposals. 

Likewise,  the  Council  could  also  react,  respond  to,  seek  further 
clarification,  or  perhaps  make  suggestions  to  strengthen  the  ac- 
tions being  considered  prior  to  those  same  questions  or  reactions 
being  raised  publicly.  It  must  be  realized  that  questions  are  inevita- 
bly going  to  be  raised  on  any  proposals.  Thus,  it  is  logical  and 
highly  appropriate  to  utilize  the  Council  for  such  input  as  may  be 
possible, 

The  Council  also  has  the  unique  opportunity  to  bring  about 
dialog  between  various  units  or  organizations  of  government.  Inter- 
agency efforts  are  often  less  than  finely  tuned  for  maximum  coop- 
eration. At  times,  these  efforts  are  directly  at  odds  with  those  of 
other  agencies. 

The  opportunity,  via  the  National  Council  on  the  Handicapped, 
to  explore  areas  of  mutual  interest  should  not  be  underestimated 
and,  in  fact,  should  be  expanded.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Council 
serves  as  a  prime  example  of  the  use  of  the  Council  as  a  forum  for 
interagency  discussions. 

We  have  identified  a  number  of  priorities  that  the  Council  would 
like  to  address  which  are  in  addition  to  the  responsibility  concern- 
ing RSA  and  N1HR,  which  is  explicitly  identified  in  the  legislation 
creating  the  Council.  They  will  be  enumerated  and  ranked  in  the 
annual  report,  but  I  think  I  should  say  here  that  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous interest  and  desire  of  the  Council  to  see  the  private  sector  as 
a  partner  with  government  in  the  prevention  of  disability,  in  the 
reduction  of  dependency,  and  in  the  promotion  of  full  accessibility 
of  the  disabled  community  into  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

In  light  of  such  interest  by  this  administration  and  this  Council, 
initial  efforts  have  been  made  to  recruit  the  loan  of  a  professional 
staff  member  from  one  of  the  large  corporations  to  work  with  the 
Council  in  the  months  ahead. 

In  summary,  the  National  Council  could  play  a  major  role  in  the 
development  of  a  unified,  consistent  national  policy  for  our  handi- 
capped citizens.  We  have  the  expertise,  the  interest  and  the  com- 
mitment to  translate  this  opportunity  into  reality. 

I  would  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  any  questions. 

Senator  Weicker.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Dusenbury.  We 
greatly  appreciate  your  testimony,  and  also  your  efforts  as  chair- 
man of  the  Council.  I  only  have  one  question.  What  has  been  the 
communication  so  far  between  the  Administration  and  the  Council 


as  regards  the^r  proposed  changes  in  t hi*  Rehabilitation  Art  of 
Mr.  Duskniiuky,  Very  limited, 

Senator  Wkickkh,  I  could  not  agree  more  with  thai  portion  of 
your  statement  where  you  say: 

irpn>|H«rlv  intiM iihm J  of  the  proWems  or  proponed  notions  iort  liromlnn  from  WiinIi* 
|n»;hni,  Dip  ('otinnl  would  hr  in  u  hctter  position  lo  inukiHininl  and  explain  t ho 
intnil  of  propuwdh.  LiI<owim\  1 1  m  ■  Council  could  jiIho  react,  respond  to,  Neek  further 
rlai  location,  or  perhuptf  inako  M»n:i;cM|  jaiiM  lo  mi  rciip.l lien  (lie  art ionn  being  consid- 
ered prior  lo  thaw  Maine  quest  ionu  or  rruclion*  boiii>!  rained  publicly 

What  I  would  Kiit hot-  from  what  you  arc  Haying  is  that  it  might 
hp  very  helpful,  if  indeed  changes  are  being  contemplated  in  the 
Department  at  the  present  time,  to  have  consultation  with  your 
Council. 

Mr.  DiWKNiuniY.  We  have  offered  that  opportunity,  I  think  the 
thing  that  I  would  like  to  say  here  about  this  Council  is,  as  I  tried 
to  say  in  the  statement,  they  are  a  very  effective  group  of  people 
who  understand  rehabilitation.  They  also  understand  the  plight  of 
the  disabled  community.  They  have  the  confidence,  in  general,  of 
t  he  disabled  community. 

We  have  been  deluded  with  information  and  we  have  tried  to 
work  with  them  in  a  way  to  identify  the  fact  that  we  did  want  to 
work  with  the  administration  and  wit h  the  Congress  in  the  process 
of  alleviating  some  of  the  fears.  We  think  we  are  uniquely  qualified 
to  know  about  some  of  the  duplications  and  some  of  the  cost-effec- 
tive things  that  we  could  do  or  that  we  could  recommend.  We  want 
to  do  that  because  we  know  that  there  are  areas  that  can  be  im- 
proved. 

The  Council  stands  ready  to  support  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  in  any  effort  which  you  would  like  to  call  on  us  to  do. 

Senator  Wkickkk.  Well,  now,  you  asked,  Mr.  Conn,  to  be  present 
while  these  next  witnesses  testified.  Here  is  an  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity to  have  some  input  from  Mr.  Dusenbury's  Council  as  you 
evolve  these  proposals.  Do  you  think  that  might  make  some  sense? 

Mr.  Conn.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Wkickkk.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Dusenbury, 
The  next  witnesses  are,  from  the  National  Institute  of  Handi- 
capped Research.  Dr.  Douglas  Fenderson;  in  addition,  we  have  Mr. 
Joseph  Moriarty,  whom  I  gather  is  from  West  Virginia.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  your  testimony,  also.  So,  gentlemen,  you  proceed 
in  any  way  you  deem  fit. 

STATEMENT  OF  DOUGLAS  A.  FENDERSON,  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  HANDICAPPED  RESEARCH;  AND  JOSEPH  B.  MOR- 
IARTY, DIRECTOR,  WEST  VIRGINIA  REHABILITATION  RE- 
SEARCH AND  TRAINING  CENTER,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  NATION- 
AL ASSOCIATION  OF  REHABILITATION  RESEARCH  AND  TRAIN- 
ING CENTERS 

Dr.  Fenderson,  Thank,  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
committee.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  something  of 
the  exciting  progress  of  the  National  Institute  of  Handicapped  Re- 
search 

As  you  know,  approximately  one  in  six  Americans  of  working 
age  has  some  limitation  of  function  or  disability.  The  mission  of 
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Nllllt  in  to  Ntudy  the  hnndienppinK  conHoquoueen  (if  these  disabil- 
ities and,  through  roHoinrh  and  demonstration  studies,  to  apply 
new  knowledge  and  technology  to  prevent,  stabilize  and  ameliorate 
such  handicaps, 

I  would  like  to  respond,  to  throe  questions  thin  morning.  No,  1, 
how  have  wo  imed  our  1!>H2  appropriation?  No,  2,  how  are  we  using 
additional  funds  included  in  the  WWW  budget?  And.  finally,  In  what 
ways  an*  disabled  persons  actually  benefiting  from  these  eflorts? 

There  in  detail  in  three  tables  following  page  r>,  and  rather  than 
rend  tin*  statement  hero,  I  would  like  to  simply  refer  to  those 
tables,  in  which  wo  show  that  K!l  percent  of  our  budget  Ih  taken  up 
with  research  and  training  centers  and  the  rehabilitation  engineer- 
ing centers.  There  is  a  total  of  4!i  such  centers;  11  of  them  are  com* 
prohenHive/medical;  1T>  nro  speciality  oriented,  including  such  areas 
as  vocational,  mental  retardation,  deafness,  hearing  impairments, 
blindness,  and  ho  forth.  There  nro  17  centerH  oriented  around  engi- 
neering subjects. 

Ah  you  can  see,  some  fifi  percent  of  our  budget  is  with  these  com- 
prehonsive  and  medically  oriented  and  speciality  oriented  research 
and  training  centers;  2i)  percent  of  the  budget  is  in  the  17  engineer- 
ing centers. 

We  have  a  relatively  small  amount  of  money  in  discrete  research 
and  demonstration  projects,  and  that  does  represent  a  problem,  it 
seems  to  mo,  in  the  overall  management  of  our  portfolio  of  activi- 
ties. A  larger  proportion  of  our  budget  should  be  allocated  to  inves- 
tigator-initiated research. 

I  would  like  to  return  now  to  the  statement  in  the  middle  of  page 
2.  How  are  we  using  the  additional  funds  that  were  made  available 
for  the  1983  year?  Because  of  the  intense  competition  for  the  fund- 
ing that  was  available,  highly  qualified  applicants  ended  up  in  an 
approved  but  unfunded  category.  This  really  placed  in  jeopardy 
some  of  the  most  established  and  productive  rehabilitation  re- 
search groups  in  the  country. 

As  a  result,  we  used  something  over  $JJ  million  to  support  the 
most  meritorious  of  these  approved  but  otherwise  unfunded  pro- 
grams. We  have  reserved  $300,000  to  begin  an  authorized  but  as 
yet  unused  program  of  rehabilitation  research  fellowships,  through 
which  young  and  midcareer  research  leaders  may  develop  new  ini- 
tiatives and  stimulate  their  own  professional  development  in  areas 
called  for  in  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 

In  what  ways  are  disabled  persons  actually  benefiting  from  these 
programs?  Brain  injuries  resulting  from  traumatic  accidents, 
stroke  and  other  events  result  in  serious  and  perplexing  physical, 
intellectual  and  emotion  deficits.  Four  major  research  center  pro- 
grams will  coordinate  studies  on  ways  in  which  these  refractory 
problems  can  be  resolved.  An  important  byproduct  of  this  is  a  pri- 
mary prevention  campaign  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  such  injuries, 

Disabled  children  are  benefiting  from  a  major  pediatric  research 
and  training  center  in  which  early  treatment  and  followup  is  used 
to  prevent  subsequent  disabling  consequences. 

Burn  patients  will  benefit  from  the  new  programmatic  activity 
looking  at  the  long  term  consequences  of  severe  burns,  and  at- 
tempting to  limit  these  through  advanced  methods  of  care. 
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Recent  advances  largely  supported  through  NIH  in  heart  disease 
have  raised  questions  about  the  role  of  rehabilitative  measures 
with  this  important  disease  entity.  We  are  supporting  a  major 
study  of  cardiac  rehabilitation  which  takes  into  account  the  recent 
medical  developments  in  this  important  area. 

In  the  field  of  engineering  and  technology,  exciting  progress  is 
taking  place  in  the  application  of  computer  technology  to  neuro- 
muscular and  sensory  impairments,  including  various  kinds  of  com- 
munication aids,  robotic  assistance  and  wheelchair  control  systems 
for  the  severely  disabled.  Computer-controlled  functional  electrical 
stimulation  is  being  used  to  aid  and  control  movement,  to  correct 
spinal  curvature,  to  alleviate  pain,  and  experimentally  now  in 
helping  to  control  bladder  function. 

There  are  some  problems  that  I  would  simply  like  to  allude  to 
with  regard  to  applications  of  technology.  As  you  know,  there  are 
not  great  incentives  to  manfucturers  to  commercially  produce  some 
of  these.  There  are  problems  with  the  rigorous  testing  for  them. 

Some  of  the  disabled  persons  who  most  need  them  are  least  able 
to  pay  for  them,  and  third-party  payment  is  often  not  available  for 
such  devices.  We  are  undertaking  a  major  project  called  stimula- 
tion of  industry  which  will  seek  to  remove  barriers  to  the  testing 
and  commercial  production  of  these  devices,  but  the  troublesome 
economic  problems  with  regard  to  their  purchase  and  distribution 
will  remain. 

Regarding  personal,  economic  and  employment  problems,  obvi- 
ously one  of  the  most  important  problems  in  this  country  has  to  do 
with  the  disability  provisions  of  the  social  security  system.  Through 
early  intervention,  we  hope  that  one  of  our  major  demonstration 
projects  this  year  will  help  to  prevent  unnecessary  or  untimely  eco- 
nomic dependency.  We  understand,  also,  that  social  security  will  be 
supporting  perhaps  three  contracts  in  this  area.  And  through  the 
Interagency  Committee  which,  by  law,  I  am  required  to  chair,  we 
hope  that  these  efforts  will  be  coordinated  with  our  own. 

Continued  study  of  community  and  vocational  needs  of  retarded 
persons  has  improved  prospects  for  many  of  them. 

Regarding  special  populations  that  are  represented  in  our  long- 
range  plan,  several  are  receiving  special  attention  this  year.  We 
expect  to  support  centers  to  study  the  particular  problems  of 
Native  Americans,  disabled  residents  of  the  Pacific  Trust  Terri- 
tory, and  of  disabled  elderly. 

There  are  two  components  with  the  disabled  elderly.  One  is  the 
population  of  disabled  persons  who,  as  they  are  living  longer,  find 
increasing  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  relative  degree  of 
independence.  The  other  one  would  include  all  of  us  who,  as  we 
age,  live  closer  to  our  limits  and  may  need  the  kind  of  rehabilita- 
tive treatments,  guidance  and  aids  that  would  prevent  unnecessary 
and  premature  dependency. 

Finally,  a  special  population,  those  with  multiple  sclerosis  and 
similar  neuropathies,  are  the  subject  of  one  of  these  center  grants 
that  will,  among  other  things,  examine  the  value  of  various  reha- 
bilitative methods. 

Certainly,  the  utilization  of  the  results  of  these  efforts  is  an  im- 
portant objective  of  NIHR.  One  of  our  important  accomplishments 
was  to  establish  a  National  Rehabilitation  Information  Center, 
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NARIC,  which  now  includes  Home  7,500  completed  research  studies 
which  are  available  by  computer  indexing  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  information  on  some  ,.5,000  technological  devices  and 
aids  designed  to  assist  handicapped  people.  Last  year,  the  Center 
responded  to  some  12,000  requests, 

A  networ  of  private  self-help  groups  and  community  organiza- 
tions for  thu  disabled  has  been  identified,  through  which  these  and 
other  information  resources  of  the  Institute  and  the  clearinghouse 
can  be  communicated.  . 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  important  work. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Fenderson  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  DOUGLAS  A.  FENDERSON,  DIRECTOR 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  HANDICAPPED  RESEARCH 

Mr.  Chairman: 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  honor  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  with  you  the 
activities  of  the  National  Institute  of  Handicapped  Research  (NIHR). 

As  you  know,  nearly  one. in  fnur  Americans  of  working  age  has  .some  limitation 
of  function  or  some  disability.    The  mission  of  the  NIHR  is  to  study  the  handi- 
capping consequences  of  these  disabilities  and,  through  research  and  demonstration 
studies,  to  apply  new  knowledge  and  technology  to  prevent,  stabilize  and  ameliorate 
such  disabilities  and  handicaps.    Just  as  the  basic  and  applied  bio-medical  sciences 
have  as  their  mission  to  add  years  to  life,  our  mission  is,  through  research  to  add 
1 ife  to  years . 

I  would  like  to  address  three  major  questions  this  morning: 
I.    How  have  we  used  our  1982  appropriation  of  $28,560,000? 
II.    How  are  we  using  the  additional  $3.6  million  above  the  President's 
1983  budget  request  of  $26,491,000?  and, 
III.    In  what  tangible  ways  are  disabled  persons  able  to  function  more 
adequately  in  their  personal  lives  as  a  result  of  these  efforts? 

I.    The  FY  1982  appropriation  of  $28,560,000  was  distributed  as  follows: 


Dollars 

% 

Research  &  Training  Centers   

.  $16,229,000 

54% 

Rehabilitation  Engineering  Centers   

8,154,000 

27% 

Research  and  Demonstration  Projects  .. 

I 

2,009,000, 

'6.7% 

Research  Utilization   

2,091,000 

7% 

77,000 

0.3% 

$28,560,000 
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he  largest  proportion  of  our  budge1 1  (HZ'i) 
nvolving  a  wide  variety  of  disabling  cond 
nd  allied  profesiona Is .    The  various  type 
ype  and  expenditure  as  follows: 
Centers 

Comprehensive  Rehabilitation  and. 
Medical  Centers 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Mental  Retardation 

Aging 

Blind 

Mental  1  1  lness 

Deafness  and  Hearing  Impaired 

Independent  Living, 

Functional  Electrical  Stimulation 

Sensory  and  Communicative  Systems 

Spinal  Co^d  Injury 

Technology 

Total 


is .commi tted  to  long-term  studies, 
tions  and  teams  of  medical  technical 
of  Centers  are  further  described  by 


No  Aro°_u,lt 

10  $  8,613,422 

5  •  2  ,875,342 

3  1  ,862  ,291 

3  843,262 
2  657,924 
2  490,467 
2  642,764 

1  295.000 

2  912,000 

4  1  ,'160  ,335 
1  561  ,141 

3  4  ,394  ,573 
43  $23,608,52? 
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Another  way  of  examii 
stated  in  the  legally  mam 

■ 

I,  To  minimize  disal 
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II,     Mow  are  we  uslruj  the  $3,6  million  Increase  over  our  planned  1983 
spending  plan? 

All  of  our  major  R&T  center  programs  were  up  for  competitive  funding  . 
review  for  FY  1983.    The  Long  Range  Plan  and  35  published  priority  areas 
formed  the  basis  of  this  competitive  process.    Because  of  the  tntense  com- 
petition for  limited  funds,  some  of  the  most  productive,  established  research 
groups  In  this  field  ended  up  In  an  "approved,  but  not  funded"  category, 
Nearly  $3  million  of  the  additional  funds  are  being  used  to  preserve  this 
Irreplaceable  research  capacity  by  funding  the  most  meritorious  of  these 
"approved,  but  not  funded"  center  programs. 

Through  some  reallotment  of  funds,  we  expect  to  have  from  $500,000  to 
$1,000,000  additional  funds  to  support  small  Investigator-Initiated  grants. 
In  addition,  $300,000  has  been  reserved  to  begin  an  authorized  and  badly 
needed  program  for  rehabilitation  research  fellowships.    These  fellowships  will 
permit  us  to  develop  new  research  Initiatives  and  stimulate  both  young,  as  well 
as  mid  career  Investigators,  who  can  make  Important  contributions  to  rehabili- 
tation research. 

III.     How  are  the  results  helping  persons  with  disabilities? 

Recent  results  and  areas  of  rapid  advancement  are  summarized  briefly  under 
the  categories  of  (a)  comprehensive  rehabilitation  and  rfiedlcal  programs; 
(b)  engineering  and  technology  programs;  (c)  personal  achievement,  economic 
and  employment  programs;  (d)  programs  for  special  groups  of  disabled  persons; 
(e)  programs  to  apply  what  we  are  learning;  and  (f)  International  programs. 
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Comprehensive  Rehab  HUatj on,  and,  Med  1  ca  1  Programs . 

o  Brain  injuries  resulting  from  traumatic  accidents  or  stroke  often  result 
In  serious  and  perplexing  physical.  Intellectual  and  emotional  defects.  These 
problems  are  among  the  most  refractory  in  terms  of  self-care.  Independent  living* 
and  vocational  adjustment.    Four  major  research  center  programs  will  coordinate' 
studies  of  ways  In  which  these  problems  can  be  resolved.    An  Important  by-product 
Is  a  primary  prevention  campaign,  supported  by  cooperating  media,  to  reduce  the 
number  of  such  Injuries. 

0  Disabled  children  are  benefiting  from  a  program  of  studies  on  early  treat- 
ment and  followup  which  aim  to  anticipate  and  prevent  possible  complications  in 
subsequent  years. 

o  Spinal  cord  treatment  centers  have  agreed  to  a  new,  streamlined  data 
collection  and  pooling  project  to  assure  more  uniform  treatments  and  results. 

o  Burn  patients  will  benefit  from  studies  examining  the  long  term  consequences 
of  severe  burns,  and  attempts  to  limit  these  through  advanced  methods  of  team 
care  In  the  acute  phase. 

o  New  methods  are  available  to  study  the  structure  and  function  relation- 
ships of  the  spine.    Prevention  of  chronic  back  pain  and  Improved  early 
treatment  and  Intervention  to  this  common  and  expensive  problem  are  expected 
results. 

o  Recent  advances  In  medical  and  surgical  treatment  of  heart  disease  have 
raised  new  questions  about  remaining  limitations  of  function  and  the  effective- 
ness-of^erandary^pTev^nTlon  and  rehabilitative  measures.   A  five-year  study 
of  cardiac  rehabilitation  In  this  new  area  of  Improved  medical-surgical 
treatments  will  provide  valuable,  clinically  useful  Information. 
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o  Continuing  debate  over  the  nature  and  extrcnt  of  benefit  derived  from 
various  physical  methods  of  treatment  such  as  ultra-sound,  heat,  and  exercise 
requires  continuing  study  of  the  appropriate  use  and  limits  of  these  methods. 
These  studies  continue. 

Engineering  and  Technology 

o  Exciting  progress  1s  being  made  1n  the  application  of  computer  chip 
technology  to  neuromuscular  and  sensory  Impairments.    This  technology  Is  also 
being  used  for:    communication  aids  such  as  synthesized  speech,  adapted  com- 
puter controls,  electronic  environments,  robotic  aids,  and  wheelchair  control 
systems.    Computer  controlled  functional  electrical  stimulation  1s  being  used 
to  aid  movement,  strengthen  spinal  curvature,  ameliorate  pain,  help  control 
bladder  function. 

o  Computer  design  of  special  shoes  for  the  handicapped  will  soon  be 
possible.    In  addition,  video-computer  analysis  of  normal  and  abnormal  patterns  . 
of  movement  is  leading  to  the  design  of  more  useful  artificial  limbs. 

o  Computer  analysis  of  back  movements  is  helping  to  Identify  abnormal 
conditions  which  may  lead  to  prevention,  or  at  least  reduction,  of  disabling 
pain  and  loss  of  functional  capacity.    New  methods  to  quantify  objective  measure- 
ments of  loss  of  motion  and  strength  through  the  use  of  the  computer  are  improving 
the  evaluation  of  disabled  persons  for  improving  estimates  of  permanent  partial 
disability  under  Workers  Compensation  and  for  guiding  and  evaluatlna  progress  in 
the  physical  restoration  of  disabled  persons! 

o  A  research  and  training  center  (yet  to  be  selected)  will  apply  new  tech- 
nology  to  the  design  of  a  new  generation  of  hearing  aids  and  devices  which  are 
expected  to  overcome  objections  many  users  have  of  existing  devices. 
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Several  problems  with  ,i|ipl  l<at Ion  of  rnhcihl  1 1  ta 1 1  on  engineering  to  the 
needs  of  disabled  individuals  need  to  be  resolved.    One,  similar  to  the 
economics  of  the  so-called  "orphan  drugs,"  is  the  limited  economic  incentives 
to  manufacturers  to  produce  such  devices  for  such  specialized  markets. 
Another,  is  the  lack  of  rigorous  testing  of  prototype  models  before  they  are 
released.    Also,  there  is  simply     lack  of  knowledge  amonq  prospective 
manufacturers  of  the  need  to  manufacture  such  devices.    Finally,  the  disabled 
persons  who  most  need  specialized  adaptive  equipment  often  are  the  least  able 
to  pay  for  it,  and  insurance  and  other  third  party  sources  usually  exclude 
such  unique  devices  from  coverane. 

We  are  supporting  a  major  "stimulation  of  industry"  study  to  remove  the 
barriers  to  the  testing  and  commercial  production  of  many  new  devices.  This 
will  aid  part  of  the  problem,  but  the  troublesome  economic  problem  is  likely 
to  persist 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  process  is  also  benefiting  from  the  computer 
revolution.    Standardized  assessment  methods  and  records,  readily  accessible 
information  and  automated  case  management  methods  are  under  development  and 
study. 

Although  disabled  people  have  used  specially  adapted  vehicles  for  many 
years,  serious  safety  and  convenience  problems  yet  remain.    We  have  called 
together  thp  leading  experts  on  this  subject  in  the  United  States  in  a  research 
conference  to  develop  a  series  of  "next  steps"  to  resolve  the  remaining  problems. 
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o  Surely  one  of  the  most  Important  problems  of  disability  In  the  United 
States  relates  to  the  disability  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  program. 
There  are  data  to  suggest  that,  to  some  degree,  unnecessary  economic  dependency 
has  been  encouraged  by  these  provslons.    Attempts  to  correct  some  of  these 
errors  have  resulted  In  well  publicized  "horror  stories"  of  severely  disabled 
persons,  no  longer  capable  of  substantial  gainful  employment  being  cut  off 
from  their  only  source  of  support. 

o  Attempts  at  vocational  rehabilitation  have  had  limited  success.  We 
have  proposed  a  major,  long-term  programmatic  study  aimed  at  early  Intervention, 
to  prevent  unnecessary  economic  dependency.    The  Social  Security  Administration 
also  will  be  supporting  additional  studies  which  we  expect  will  be  coordinated 
thrcugh  our  Interagency  Committee  on  Handicapped  Research. 

o  Recent  studies  of  life  stages  In  adults  have  helped  many  0f  us  understand 
and  cope  with  our  changing  circumstances  as  we  grow  older.    This  work  has  not 
been  extended  In  a  systematic  way  to  the  various  disability  groups.    One  such 
major  study  will  help  disabled  persons  understand  these  adult  developmental 
stages  in  relation  to  the  special  circumstances  associated  with  their  dis- 
abilities. 
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"   Job  placement  with  (IK.itih.Ml  por-ion-i  has  <) Iwdyo  been  a  difficult  challenge, 
but  great  progress  has  been  made.    Studio  of  how  people  actually  get  jobfi, 
development  of  job-seeking  skills,  formation  of  "job  clubs"  and  other  net- 
work methods  are  Improving  placement  success  and  giving  the  client  a  sense  of 
participation  and  comml tment . 

°    Continuing  study  of  the  community  living  nei;ds  and  vocational  problems 
of  retarded  persons  are  the  subjects  of  research  and  development  1n  these  cen- 
ters.   Tangible  progress  has  improved  the  prospects  for  many  retarded  citizens 
as  a  result  of  these  ongoing  studies  and  demonstrations. 

An  Innovative  program  to  teach  retarded  deaf  persons  "street  survival 
skills"  has  reported  good  success. 
Special  Populations 

Our  1983  appropriations  Included  a  note  of  intent  regarding  the  special 
employment  problems  of  Autistic  persons.    We  are  meeting  with  rehabilitation 
experts  from  around  the  country  who  are  experienced  with  this  problem  as  a 
basis  for  planning  a  suitable  response  to  the  appropriations  language. 

°   Native  Americans  have  had  limited  access  to  rehabilitation  services,  al- 
though their  needs  for  these  are  higher  than  the  popui  large.  A 
spadal  center  will  study  ways  of  overcoming  the  barrier*         /-  .o1  restora- 
tion and  other  rehabilitative  services  for  this  group. 

Another  special  population  1n  which  our  efforts  are  developing  is  the 
elderly  disabled.    Two  groups  1n  this  population  are  of  interest.    One  is 
the  group  of  disabled  persons  who,  as  they  age,  experience  increasing  diffi- 
culty 1n  maintaining  their  relative  independence.    The  other  group,  which 
will  eventually  include  all  of  us,  are  those,  who  as  they  age,  live  closer 
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.,Mv|  Unset   t-»  lhi<n   I  hnM-.  of  |ih/",K.il  i,i|i.n.H/  .im  I  irici  y  ni'.'.i  rehab  I  1 1 1  at  Ion 
(jul. lane?  and  hiJ  ,  U)  iir..w.«nL  pivma  turn  ,in  i  urinm.essary  (lt'|n;mimi(.i!.  we 
wnrHmi  In  rut-.  a  tea  (of  the  ruhubi  1  I  Lation  needs  of  the  aqed)  and  are  collabo- 
rating with  the  Adirmi  \  s  t.i  i 1  i  on  cm  Aging  in  our  u  t  forts  . 

I  have  already  (limit  »uned  the  speual  iiupn  Ki  1. 1  uii  of  disabled  children  J  ml 
the  attempts  to  prevent  and  ameliorate  the  long  term  ionsequuru.es  of  their 
disabilities,  but  a  particularly  cha  1  lenijliui  set  of  rehabilitation  concern!, 
Is  with  the  disabled  adolescent.    The  disabled  adolescent  is  struggling,  not 
only  with  this  difficult  stage  of  life,  but  the  special  complications  often 
attendant  to  handicap.    We  hope  one  or  more  of  our-  rehabilitation  fellowships 
will  be  used  to  study  additional  rehabilitation  needs  of  this  particular  group. 

1    Finally,  we  have  just  approved  for  funding  a  major  study  of  the  handicap- 
ping consequences  of  patients  with  Multiple  Sclerosis  and  similar  neuro- 
pathies.   Although  exciting  progress  is  being  made  in  understanding  the 
nature  of  this  disease,  some  500,000  individuals  are  living  with  disabling 
consequences.. 

Results  of  this  work  should  improve  care  for  this  group  and  help  answer 
questions  about  the  value  of  various  rehabilitative  theories  now  being  used. 

Applying  What  We  Know 
J    N I MR  has  developed  a  National  Rehabilitation  Information 
Center  (NAR1C)  which  provides  access  to  the  results  of  some  7,500  research 
studies  and  other  information  about  some  5,000  technologic  aids  and  devices,  Last 
year'NARIC  received  more  than  12,000  requests  for  information.     It  will  soon 
include  access  to  information  in  all  current,  research  projects  supported 
by  the  some  32  federal  agencies  known  to  have  some  research  effort  in  this 
subject . 
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Informal  I  «ni  » t  n\   i  r  #»   1 1  vj  Im'Iih|  ,i|i[i||im)  (.0  di-vi'lnp  « j  r  nup'.  of 
Cltiji'n  volunteer*;  In  r'tii  .1 1  arci-.  who  will  di-ninn*,  I  p  1 1  »■  t  hi*  potential  ot 
rural  iH'twnrk'.  of  '.MaMfKjAMr  I  n'|  in  tin*  resolution  of  f.  hi*  special  pr  rib  I  i'iiis 
of  rh»»  i,i»l«iti'(|  rur.il  'Hs.ibJtMi, 

We  have  published  i  very  popular   'Pot     t  Gu  1      to  federal  ||(>1p  for 
the  Disabled". 

We.  an;  reactivating  thi?  leqislati vely  mandated  Interagency  Committee 
on  Handicapped  Research  to  assure  an  orderly  flow  of  Information  between 
and  among  the  federal  agencies  involved  In  programs  for  the  disabled. 

A  network  of  private  self-help  groups  and  other  community  organizations 
of  the  disabled  has  been  identified  throuqh  which  the  Informational  re- 
sources of  NlHR  and  the  Clearinghouse  on  the  Handicapped  can  be  communi- 
ca  ted, 

J  n  t e r  n  a  t  i  0  n  a  1  Prog rams 
'    We  are  following  JO  projects  in  eight  countries.    These  include  co- 
operative studies  on  the  rehabilitative  aspects  of  neurological,  neuromuscular, 

yf  **** 

orthopaedic  cardiovascular  and  sensory  disorders,  among  others. 

About  $110,000  in  foreign  currency  funds  were  used  in  1982.  However, 
in  the  past  20  years  the  international  program  (previously  RSA)  has  supported 
250  research  projects  in  14  foreign  countries  for  approximately  $50,000,000 
authorized  under  the  special  currency  funds. 

3    This  year  some  50  American  and  foreign  rehabilitation  experts  will  be 
exchanged  through  our  program.    We  are  developing  a  bilateral  agreement  on  a 
national  rehabi  1  i t"1  tion  advancement  program  in  India. 

3    We  also  collaborate  with  other  well  known  groups  such  as  Partners  of 
the  Americas,  Rehabilitation  International  and  the  World  Rehabilitation  Fund. 
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"  Mutuiilly  bene*  k1>i I  result1!  are  apparunt,  Including  advance*  In 
functional  oloctrkal  stimulation!  prosthetic  devices  ami  development 
of  "appropriate  technology"  which  fits  Into  local  situations, 

'    Although  the  speclat  foreign  currency  program  Is  now  very  limited, 
we  wilt  continue  to  partkipatu  In  scientific  and  technical  exchanges  which 
have  done  so  much  to  lessen  the  Impact  of  disability  both  In  this  country 
and  abroad, 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  some  of  the  exciting  and 
forward  looking  developments  on  the  status  of  our  disabled  citizens. 
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Allocation  of  N1HR  Program  Funds  for  FY  1983 


KT 
47.24 


Total 

Research  and  Training  (RT)  -  $14,205,000 

Rehabilitation  Eixjincering  (RE)  -  7,550,000 
Research  and  Dononstration  (RD)  -  4,930,000 


Lation  -  $30  ,  060,000 

Utilization  and  Dissemination  (UD)  -  $2,675,000 
International  Domestic  Support  (IDS)  -  100,000^ 
Fellowships,  Technical  and  (FTPA)        -  600,000 

Professional  Ausiutance 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  liKl-'tX/l!  <jK  fjOUGLAS  A.   FENDERSON,  PH.D. 


On  January  21,  1983,  Douglas  A.  Fenderson,  Ph.D.,  was  sworn  in  as 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Handicapped  Research,  a  part 
of  the  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services. 

Dr.  Fenderson  was  nominated  by  the  President  on  October  6  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  December  16,  1982. 

Prior  to  his  appointment,  Dr.  Fenderson  was  for  the  last  10  years 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Continuing  Medical  Education  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota's  Medical  School.     At  the  same  time,  he  was 
a  professor  at  the  University's  School  of  Public  Health  and,  since 
1977,  a  scientist  at  the  School's  Center  for  Health  Services  Research. 
Dr.  Fenderson  has  also  been  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Clinical  Fellows 
Program  of  the  Bu3h  Foundation,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.     Dr.  Fenderson' s 
Federal  service  includes  his  tenure  from  1972-73  as  Director  of 
Special  Programs  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health's  Bureau  of 
Health  Manpower  Education  and  from  1969-71  as  Branch  Chief  at  the 
Center  for  Health  Services  Research. 

Dr.  Fender3on's  extensive  experience  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation 
includes  his  positions  as  Education  Director  of  the  American  Rehabilita- 
tion Foundation  from  1966-69;  as  Chief  of  Rehabilitation  Services  for 
the  Minnesota  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  from  1958  to  1963; 
and  as  Director  of  Vocational  Services  of  the  Kenny  Institute  in 
Minneapolis  from  1955  to  1958.     In  addition,  he  has  served  as  a  member 
and  consultant  on  some  50  committees  and  task  forces  related  to  reha- 
bilitation and  medical  education,  as  well  as  in  various  positions  with 
State  and  national  rehabilitation  associations.     Also,  he  has  published 
nearly  50  articles  on  the  topic. 

Dr.  Fenderson  holds  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  industrial 
engineering  and  master  and  doctoral  degrees  in  psychology  from  the 
University  of'  Minnesota. 
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Senator  Wku  kkm.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Fendcrson.  Now, 
we  have  Professor  Moriarly.  Professor,  you  proceed  with  your 
statement. 

Dr.  Mohiarty.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  oral  testimony  represents  the 
first  several  pages  of  my  full  written  testimony,  which  I  respectful- 
ly submit  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to  appear  before  this  com- 
mittee. 1  come  here  wearing  three  hats;  first,  as' director  of  the 
West  Virginia  Rehabilitation  Research  and  Training  Center; 
second,  as  a  spokesperson  for  the  National  Association  of  Rehabili- 
tation Research  and  Training  Centers,  a  program  authored,  as 
you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  funded  through  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  under  NIHR;  third,  as  one  interested  in  the  broad  field  of  reha- 
bilitation research— clinical,  medical,  engineering,  vocational,  psy- 
chosocial and  biomedical. 

A  hat  that  I  will  not  don  today  is  my  consumer  advocacy  hat, 
being  the  father  of  two  children,  one  born  with  orthopedic  birth  de- 
fects and  another  an  insulin-dependent  diabetic.  I  also  serve  as 
president  of  a  local  chapter  of  the  American  Diabetes  Association. 

My  first  hat  is  one  of  a  person  interested  in  rehabilitation  re- 
search. Let  me  make  no  bones  about  the  fact  that  I  do  represent  a 
special  interest  group,  to  use  that  invidious  term— those  Americans 
with  physical,  mental,  or  emotional  impairments  that  limit  or  pre- 
vent them  from  working  or  living  independently.  While  a  group 
with  special  needs  and  problems,  is  it  too  bold  of  me  to  point  out 
that  the  extent  and  impact  of  this  group  is  considerable? 

Approximately  1M.2  percent  of  those  18  to  (>4  have  a  work  disabil- 
ity according  to  the  Census  Bureau;  th,*_/  is  more  than  10  million 
individuals.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  1982,  published  a  report 
stating  that  employers  pay  out  $20  billion  a  year  in  workers'  com- 
pensation insurance  to  cover  the  costs  of  work-related  disability. 
This  $20  billion,  of  course,  gets  incorporated  and  added  to  the  costs 
of  goods  and  services. 

Social  Security,  in  1981,  paid  out  $21  billion  just  in  disability 
benefits  under  SSI  and  SSDI.  This  amount  excludes  costs  of  admin- 
istration. Some  economists  at  Rutgers  University  estimate  the  cost 
of  disability  is  as  high  as  8  percent  of  the  GNP. 

Chart  1  'attempts  to  show  how  the  disability  dollar,  public  and 
private  combined,  is  spent.  Only  3  cents  out  of  that  dollar  goes  for 
remediation,  rehabilitation,  and  special  education. 

Why  does  not  this  pie  chart  show  how  much  money  is  spent  on 
rehabilitation  research  to  improve  these  services?  Well,  because 
this  amount  is  so  small  that  regardless  of  how  small  a  sliver  of  that 
pie  we  would  draw,  it  would  distort  and  exaggerate  the  relative 
proportion  of  that  amount.  For  every  $100  spent  on  disability,  only 
1  cent  is  spent  for  research  on  remediation  and  rehabilitation,  or  a 
1,000-to-l  ratio/ 

A  chronological  point  of  view  helps  to  clearly  demonstrate  this 
point.  If  you  would  please  go  to  the  next  page,  charts  2,  3,  and  4 
show  dollars  spent  over  time  for  SSDI  and  SSI  disability  payments; 
that  is  the  top  chart.  Funding  for  NIH  is  in  the  middle  chart,  and, 
for  NIHR,  chart  4.  i*  _i  i 

Now,  I  must  point  out  that  the  scale  shifts  from  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  top  chart  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
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middle,  and  finally  to  millions  of  dollars  in  the  bottom  chart.  So, 
each  unit  in  the  lop  chart  is  equal  to  a  hundred  units  in  chart  2, 
the  middle  one,  and  a  thousand  units  in  the  bottom  chart. 

Note  the  trend  over  time;  the  real  growth— that  is,  in  inflation- 
corrected  terms— in  SSI  and  SSDI  has  been  considerable.  For  NIH, 
the  growth  has  kept  pace  with  inflation,  with  room  to  spare.  In  the 
case  of  NIHR,  the  funding  in  1982,  in  real  terms,  is  two-thirds  less 
than  it  was  in 

In  the  case  of  the  West  Virginia  Research  and  Training  Center,  ' 
in  the  last  I*  years  we  have  seen  a  real  decline  of  30  percent  due  to 
both  funding  cuts  and  inflation. 

But,  of  course,  a  case  can  be  made  that  in  this  age  of  large  Feder- 
al deficits,  the  huge  erosion  of  rehabilitation  research  dollars,  while 
regrettable,  is  unfortunately  necessary.  Now,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  a  private  business  could  not  operate  the  way  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment keeps  its  books.  Accounting  principles  in  the  private 
sector  make  a  sharp  differentiation  between  borrowing  for  capital 
improvement  and  investment  versus  borrowing  to  meet  operating 
or  recurring  expenses. 

The  lattei  is  an  invariant  sign  of  financial  peril.  The  former  can 
represent  a  prudent  and  wise  action.  The  Federal  budget  makes  no 
such  differentiation.  As  a  result,  a  dollar  is  a  dollar  is  a  dollar. 
However,  it  appears  that  the  Congress  has  at  least  implicitly  made 
this  differentiation  in  the  case  of  NIH,  NSF,  and  other  Govern- 
ment-supported research  and  training  activities,  These,  quite  prop- 
erly, are  being  regarded  more  in  the  nature  of  investments  than 
operating  or  recurring  expenses. 

I  submit  that  a  convincing  case  can  be  made,  one,  to  treat  NIHR 
as  other  research  programs.  Two,  I  submit  further  that  a  convinc- 
ing case  can  be  made  that  the  development  of  methods,  procedures, 
devices  and  programs  that  return  disabled,  persons  to  maximum  vo- 
cational and  personal  independence  makes  good  economic  as  well 
as  humanitarian  sense. 

Three,  such  a  policy  embodies  and  furthers  the  national  interest, 
not  just  some  particular  special  interest.  Also,  failure  to  support 
such  a  policy  has  contributed,  in  part,  to  the  steady  rise  of  disabil- 
ity payments,  be  they  cash  or  in-kind,  in  the  form  of  foodstamps, 
subsidized  housing,  medical  benefits,  and  the  like. 

To  make  this  case,  I  will  now  take  off  my  hat  of  one  interested  in 
rehabilitation  research  generally,  and  put  on  the  one  of  director  of 
the  West  Virginia  Research  and  Training  Center. 

Our  center  is  cosponsored  by  West  Virginia  University,  a  com- 
prehensive, mission-oriented  land  grant  university,  and  the  West 
Virgi  nia  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  an  agency  that  is  of 
similarly  comprehensive  scope  in  its  delivery  of  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, featuring  a  residential  rriultidisability  rehabilitation  center 
with  a  resident  capacity  of  400. 

This  center,  with  12  acres  under  roof,  provides  the  entire  range 
of  rehabilitation  services— therapeutic;  occupational;  physical; 
speech;  medical  treatment,  including  physical  medicine  as  well  as 
all  the  specialities;  vocational  evaluation  and  work  adjustment;  vo- 
cational counseling  and  guidance;  and  psychotherapeutic  services. 

In  addition,  this  center  conducts  vocational  training  in  almost  20 
areas,  plus  remedial  and  special  education  as  necessary.  This 
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unique  facility,  plus  its  satellite  minicenters  throughout  the  State, 
combined  with  the  community-based  Held  program  of  WVDVR, 
constitutes  a  unique  laboratory  for  our  research  center. 

Despite  its  location  in  West  Virginia,  in  its  18-plus  years  of  oper- 
ation the  research  center  has  emerged  as,  as  Senator  Randolph  in- 
dicated earlier,  a  rational  one.  The  map  below  shows  the  number 
of  continental  States,  shaded,  in  which  the  R&T  center  has  con- 
ducted programs,  seminars,  workshops  and  symposia.  To  this  must 
be  added  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Our  center's  particular  mission  is  the  enhancement  of  the  reha- 
bilitation process,  from  referral  and  acceptance  on  to  evaluation, 
vocational  goal  selection,  and  formulation  of  a  plan  of  services  to 
placement  and  followup.  Because  this  process  cuts  across  disabil- 
ities, the  . focus  of  WVRTC's  energies  is  not  disability-specific. 

The  rest  of  my  written  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman,  tries  to  do  es- 
sentially two  things:  one,  to  present  specific,  concrete  examples  of 
how  research  conducted  within  the  R&T  center  bears  in  a  very 
practical  way  on  the  effectiveness,  efficiency,  coverage  and  impact 
of  the  State-Federal  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation;  two,  to 
suggest  some  considerations  for  reauthorization  language. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Moriarty  follows:] 
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I'kki'akkd  Statkmknt  ok  i/dHKi'ii  H  Moiuahty,  Ph.  I).  National  Association  of 

((KM A llll.lTA'I'M )N  liKNKAItCH  AND  TltAINING  Ck.NTKKS 


Biographical  Sketch  of  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Mor<arty 

Joseph  3.  ■'••oriarty,  Ph.D.,  is  a  past  President  of  the  Research  anc 
Training  Center  Association.    He  has  been  with  the  West  Virqinia 
Research  and  Training  Center  since  1967,  first  as  its  Research  Director 
and,  since  1969,  as  its  overall  Director.    He  is  on  the  faculty  of  West 
Virginia  University  holding  joint  appointments  as  Professor  of  Clinical1 
btudies  and  Clinical  Associate  Professor  in  Behavioral  Medicine  and 
Psychiatry.    He  holds  a  doctorate  in  Clinical  Psychology  and  is  a 
member  of  the  NationalfRegistry  of  Health  Care  Providers  in  Psycholoqy 
and  licensed  to  practice  psychology  in  the  State  of  West  Virqinia.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Psychological  Association-Division  12 
Clinical  Psychology  and  Division  22,  Rehabilitation  Psycholoqy.    He  has 
been  the  reci pient  of  the  Louis  Ortel  lectureship  in  vocational 
evaluation  and  the  "ary  Switzer  Fellowship  in  disability.    He  has 
authored  articles  and  texts  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  with  a  major 
emphasis  on  methodologies  for  measuring  functional  capacities  of 
disabled  persons  and  application  of  information  systems  technolooy  to 
rehao i 1 i  tat  ion.  -J 


.  Mr.  Chairman,  J  i  st  i  ngui  shed  members  of  this  Sub-Committee  It  is 
^privilege  for  me  to  appear  before  you.    I  come  here  wearing  three 

First  as  Director  of  the  West  Virginia  Renaoi 1 itation  Research  and 
Training  Center. 

Second  as  a  spokesperson  for  the  National  Association  of 
Rehabilitation  Research  and  Training  Centers,  a  program  authorized  and 
funded  through  the  RenaDi 1 i tat  ion  Act. 

Third  as  one  interested  in  the  broad  field  of  rehabilitation 
biomedical01 iniCa1,  medical>  engineering,  vocational,  psychosocial  and 

►  u    Audt  ^at  1  wil1  not  don  toda*  is  my  consumer  advocacy  hat  being 
the  father  of  two  cnildren— one  born  with  birth  defect  another  an 
insulin-dependent  diabetic.    I  also  serve  as  Preside/t  of  a  local 
chapter  of  the  Americal  Diabetic  Association.  / 

The  first  hat  is  the  one  of  a  person  interested  in  rehabilitation 
research.    Let  me  make  no  Lones  about  the  fact  that  I  represent  \ 
special  interest  group--those  Americans  wi th'physical ,  mental  or 
emotional  impairments  that  limit  or  preve.nt  thsm  from  working  or  livinq 
indepenaently.    While  a  group  with  special  needs  and  problems,  is  it 
too  bold  of  me  to  point  out  the  extent'  and  impact  of  this  qrouD  is 
cons iderab le?  / 

/ 

*  13.2  percent  of  those  Iff' to  64  have  a  work  disability  according 
to  the  Census  Bureau, 1 .e. ,  more  than  10  million  citizens 

*  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1932  published  a  report  stating  that 
employers  pay.  out  20  billion  dollars  a  year  in  workers 
compensation  insurance  to  cover  the  costs  of  work-related 
disability.    This  twenty  billion  of  course  gets  incorporated  in 
the  costs  of  goods  and  services. 
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*  Social  Security  in  1961  paid  out  $21  bill  1am  Just  in  disability 
benefits  under  SSt  and  SSDI.    This  amount  excludes  costs  of 
administration. 

*  Economists  at  Rutgers  University  estimate  the  ccsts  of 
dlsabll Ity  at  o%  of  GflP. 

Chart  1  depicts  how  the  disability  dollar— public  and  private 
combined— Is  spent.    Only  3  cents  out  of  that  dollar  goes  for 
remediation— rehabll  itatlon  and  special  education. 


Why  Qoesn't  the  cnart  show  how  luctf  -oney  ^s  spent  en 
rehabilitation  researcn  to  imorove  those  services,    because  this  ^ 
rehabilitation  amount  is  so  small  that  regarcless  of  r.ow  small  a  s.iver 
of  the  pie  we  would  Craw,  it  v.ould  aistort  ana  exaggerate  the  relative 
proportion  this  amount  represents. 

For  every  $100  spent  on  disability  only  1  cent  is  spent  ^or 
research  on  remediation/renaoil itation  or  a  i000:L  ratio. 

A  chronological  perspective  H.elos  cemenstrate  this  point  r^ore 
clearly.    Charts  2,  3  and  -  snow  coT.ars  saent  over  tire  for  SSDI  anc 
SSI  disability  payments  (Chart  ,1),  funcing  ^or  'iiH  .Cnart  o)  ancJ^lHR 
(Chart  4).    The  scale  shifts  from  billion  collar  units  in  Chart  c  to 
100  million  units  in  Chart  3,  zq  units  of  one  million  dollars  in  Chart 
4.  So  each  unit  in  Chart  I  *s  esual  :o  ICO  units  ;n  Chart  -  ann  .CwO 
units  1n  Chart  4, 
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flnnuol  Appropriations  for  NIHfl,  1969-82 
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Koti.  the  trend  uver  time.    The  real  growth  (i.e.,  inflation 

corre  too)  in  SSlSl  h«  been  consider*!..    For  MM    the  grog  has 

kept  pace  with  inflation  with  roan  to  spare.    In  the  case  uf  MHR  tht 

funding  for  1982  In  real  terms  is  two-thirds  less  that  jn  I9b9 ! 

In  the  case  of  the  West  Virginia  (U.T  Center  in  the  last  three 
years  has  seen  a  real  decline  of  30  percent  due  to  funding  cuts  and 
Inflation. 

But  the  case  can  be  made  that  in  this  age  of  'arge  federal 
deficits  the  huge  erosion  of  rehabilitation  research  dollars  while 
regrettable  is  necessary.    A  private  business  could  not  operate  the  v,ay 
tne  federal  government  keeps  its  Oooks.    Accounting  Pr'jclples    n  the 
private  sector  maoe  a  sharp  distinction  between  borrow  f6    cap ital 
Improvement  and  investment  versus  borrowing  to  meet  opera ting  or 
recurring  expenses.    The  latter  is  an  invariant  sign  of  financial 
peril.    The  former  can  represent  a  prudent  and  wise  action.  The 
federal  budget  makes-^  such  Distinction.    As  a  result  a  dollar  is  a- 
dollar  is  a  dollar.    However,  it  appears  that  the  Congress  has,  at 
least  implicityly,  made  that  distinction  with  NIH,  NSF  and  other 
o     nme  t  supposed  research  regarding  these,  quite  prooery    as  being 
more  In  the  nature  of  investments  and  capital  expenditures  than 
operating  expenses . 

A  convincing  case  can  be  made:    (1)  to  treat  NIHR  as  other 
research 7    rams  and  institutions;    (2)  the  ^velopn«nt  of j«e  hods, 
procedures,  devices  and  programs  that  return  disabled  persons    o  , 
maximum  vocational  and  personal  independence  makes  good  econom, « 
well  as  humanitarian  sense;    (3)  Such  a  po  icy  em  odies  and.  fu  ther 
the  national  interest  not  just  some  special  interest;    (A)  fa    ure  to 
uPPort  such  a  policy  has  contributed  in  part  to   he  steady      e  of 
disability  payments-be  they  casn  or  in-kind   n  the  form  of  food  stamps 
subsidized  housing,  medical  benefits  and  the  like. 

To  make  this  case  1  will'  now  take  off  the  hat  of  one  interested  in 
rehabilitation  research  generally  and  put  on  the  one  of  the  Director  or 
the  Vest  Virginia  Research  and  Training  Center. 

West  Virginia  Research  and  Training  Center 

Our  Center  is  co-sponsored  by  West  Virginia  University  (HVU),  a 
cnmorehensive,  mission  oriented  land  grant  university  and  the  /Jest 

^Division  of°Vocatinal  Rehabilitation  (WVDVR     an  agency  that 
is  of  similarly  comprehensive  in  its  delivery  of  rehabilitation 
service     featuring  a  residential  mult1-d1 sab1 1 1ty  rehabilitation 

e n  er  with  a  capacity  of  400.  This  Center,  with  12  acres  unoar  roof, 
provides  the  entire  range  of  rehabilitation  service ;  :  the 
therapeutic-occupational,  physical,  speech-med  cal  treatment 
including  physical  redicine  and  all  the  special  ties,  plus  dentistry- 
Sional  evaluation  and  work  adjustment,  vocational  counseling  and 
guidance  and  psychotherapeutic  services. 
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In  addition  this  Center  conducts  vocational  training  in  almost  cQ 
areas  plus  remedial  and  special  education  as  necessary.    This  unique 
facility  plus  its  satellite  mini  centers  throughout  the  state  combined 
with  the  community-based  field  program  of  UVDVR  constitute  a  unique 
laboratory  for  WVRTC. 

Despite  its  location  in  West  Virginia,  in  its  13  plus  years  of 
operation,  WVRTC  has  emerged  as  a  national  center.    The  map  below  shows 
the  number  of  continental  states  (shaded)  in  which  the  R&T  Center  has 
conducted  programs,  seminars,  workshops  and  symposia.    To  this  nust  be 
aoded  Alaska  ana  Hawaii. 


The  Center' s  mission  i  s  enhancement  of  the  rehabil itaticn  proc  iss  'rem 
referral  and  acceptance  on  to  evaluation,  vocational  goal  selection  and 
formulation  of  a  plan  of  services,  to  placement  and  follow-up.  Because 
this  process  cuts  across  disabilities  the  focus  of  MRTC's  energies  is 
not  disability  specific. 

Ultimate  Goal:  KVRTC's  ultimate  strategic  goal  is  ^provec 
rehaoi  1  itation  of  handicapped  persons  for  employment  and  ;ndeoencent 
living.    The  Center  seeks  to  achieve  this  goal  through  improving  the 
decision-making  capacity  at  three  levels: 


pol icy  formulation  and  modification 
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*  program  design  and  management  to  implement 

*  development  enhancement  of  rehabilitation  practices. 

In  termed  I  ate  Goal.  The  Center  seeks  to  achieve  its  ultimate  goal 
through  the  Intermediate  tactical  goal  of  enhancing  the  service 
delivery  '..ys terns  that  apply  the  rehabilitation  process  to  disabled. 
The  rationale  here  is  that  is  a  system  even  If  improved  by  small 
amounts  can  bring  large  dividends  through  the  spread  of  effect.  The 
primary  system  we  devote  ourselves  to  Is  the  state-federal  program  of 
vocational  rehab  1 11  tat  Ion  as  authorized  under  the  Rehabi 1 1  tat  ion  Act. 
A  secondary  system  is  Worker's  Compensation  and  a  tertiary  system  is 
the  Veterans'  Administration  rehabilitation  program.    We  seek  to 
enhance  rehabilitation  systems  through  increased: 

*  effectiveness;  near-term  vocational  effectiveness  is 
rehaoil i  tat  ion  of  a  disabled  person  into  employment;  or 
getting  a  job;    mid-term  effectiveness  in  seeping  a  job  and 
long-term  effectiveness  in,  to  the  extent  feasible,  assisting  a 
disable  advance  in  employment 

*  of f iciency:  dollar  efficiency  is  seeing  to  it  that 

rehaoil itation  outcomes  occur  at  a  cost  that  is  no  higher  than 
they  have  to  be;    timeliness  is  that  efficiency  when  trie 
systems  minimize  delays  in  the  rehabilitation  process 

*  coverage:  is  having  the  systems  rehabilitate  the  largest  numcer 
of  persons  that  resources  will  allow 

*  impact:  is  the  reduction  in  welfare  and  related  income  transfer 
assistance  that  can  ccme  about  as  a  result  of  a  disabled  person 
oei ng  r»nabi 1 itated . 

I  inner         joa]_.  The  immediate  operational  goal  of  WVRTC  is  to 
operate  a  >,-<■      vn  that  has  four  prongs: 

i 

*  reseat  ch :  conduct  of  relevant  and  sound  research 

*  development :  creating  products--manuals,  training  packages, 
television  programs  etc. --that  the  user  (disabled  Person, 
counselor,  VR  administrator,  legislator,  rehabilitation 
educators)  can  understand  and  so  apply  the  research 

*  dissemination:  WVRTC  conducts  live  national,  regional,  state 
and  local  seminars.    In  addition,  it  has  recently  entered  into 
arrangements  with  ca&l°  companies  for  oroadcasting  select 
audiovisual  programs  of  the  Center.    The  Center  has  also 
developed  a  "narrow-casting"  alternative  by  creating  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Network,  a  satellite-based 
dissemination  effort  that  will  be  discussed  shortly.  Through 
these  efforts  the  Center  has  reached  an  estimated  250,000 
persons  * 
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*  utl  I j nation;  The  final  prong  in  our  operational  goal  Is  that  of 
providing  technical  assistance  and  support  to  users  of  our 
products.    We  maintain  a  toll-free  number  that  disabled  persons 
and  other  users  can  use  for  receiving  such  assistance  or 
inquiring  about  our  products  and  services.    We  also  do 
extensive  on-site  consultation  and  assistance  to  rehabilitation 
agencies,  facilities  and  consumer  groups. 

The  reason  for  maintaining  an  aggreslve  program  of  research, 
development,  dissemination  and  utlltztlon  Is  two-fold: 

*  to  achieve  the  ultimate  goal  of  imDroved  renabi  1  itat^cn  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  Jo  research.    If  the  lives  of  disabled 
persons  are  to  be  benefited  research  must  find  its  way  into 
pr act  Ice. 

*  contrary  to  the  popular  saying,  simply  Inventing  a  better 
mousetrap  Is  no  guarantee  that  the  world  will  beat  a  path  to 
your  door.    Rather  an  Integrated  program  is  needed. 

There  follows  a  brief  overview  of  selected  WVRTC  initiatives  in  the 
above-referenced  areas  of:    policy  analysis,  program  development,  ano 
Improvement  of  renaDl 1 Itatlon  practice. 

Policy  Analysis 

1.    National  Data  Base  on  Disability, 

WVRTC  has  developed  a  Computer  Application  Group  (CAG).  Th^s 
group  seeks  to  exploit  the  paludal  of  the  computer  as  a 
decision-aiding  device.    One  such  example  is  the  development 
of  national  data  base.    The  core  of  this  data  base  is  records 
of  the  12  million  clients  which  constitutes  the  entire 
population  of  those  served  in  the  state-federal  program  from 
1971  to  1982.  To  protect  privacy  and  confidentiality  all 
identifying  characteristics  have  been  stripped  from  the  files. 
This  mammouth  data  base  coupled  with  substantial  analytical 
*  computer  power  (hardware  and  software)  available  to  WVRTC, 
plus  the  knowledge  of  our  interdisciplinary  staff  combine  to 
provide  a  resource  that  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  the  country.    In  addition  to  demographic 
descriptors  (age,  sex,  disability,  education,  marital  status, 
source  of  support),  the  data  contain  a  description  of  the  type 
and  cost  of  services  provided,  the  length  of  the  various  steps 
in  the  process  for  each  client,  whether  the  outcome  of 
rehabilitation  was  successful,  the  earnings  and  job 
classification  of  successful  rehabil Itants,  welfare,  and 
related  assistance  was  reduced  is  also  recorded  as  well  as  by 
what  amount.    WVRTC  has  conducted  numerous  analyses  with  these 
data  for  other  R&T  centers,  public  agencies  and  researchers. 
We  have  developeo  profiles  of  successful  and  unsuccessful 
rehabi litants,  analyzed  the  nature  of  labor  market 
participation  of  VR  clients  overall  and  can  do  so  by 
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disability,  a<je,        and  uy  any  of  these  ovi»r  turn;,    Wo  can 
spot  regional  jnd  state  pjt turns  find ,  thanks  to  supplementary 
data  bases  provided  by  the  Department  of  Labor  ^nd  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  can  assess  the  Influence  of  factors  like 
unemployment  on  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  rehaui 1 ltation 
programs,  plus  pinpoint  external  factors  that  limit  the 
ability  of  VR  programs  to  achieve  the  coverage  and  impact 
achieved  above.    Due  to  funding  cutbacks,  we  have  had  to 
curtail  our  data  service  to  outside  users  and  are  in  the 
process  of  developing  a  user  fee  arrangement  to  handle  what 
previously  was  Center  supported  activity. 

D  \ s  i ncent  i  ves . 

The  above  referenced  data  base  gave  us  some  clues  that  the 
effectiveness  of  rehabilitation  programs  was  being  constrained 
by  Social  Security  and  other  casn  or  cash-equivalent  programs. 
The  nub  of  the  problem  is  that  unemployed  disabled  may  receive 
benefits  that  terminate  when  the  individual  returns  to  work 
even  though  his/her  earnings  are  far  below  the  market 
equivalent  of  wnat  they  had  teen  receiving.    We  decided  to 
follow-up  our  hypothesis  with  a  longitudinal  study  over  time 
starting  .nth  JUO  clients  referred  to  VR  and  then  following 
them  up  to  examine  whether  they  were  successfully 
rehabilitated.    We  admitted  clients  as  they  came  to  VR  but 
took  pains  to  get  representation  from  large  urban,  small  town 
\  and  rural  rehabilitation  settings. 


Nike  others,  we  found  that  those  who  had 
unemployment-contingent  benefits  did  less  well  in 
rehabilitation.    What  we  discovered  beyond  this  was  that  the 
number  c\f  benefits  figured  prominently. 


The  chart  indicates  that  as  the  number  of  benefits  a  client 
receives  at  referral  increases,  the  likihoodof  competitive 
employment  decreases  and  becomes  zero  when  the  number  of 


Chart  5  sumnarizes  these  findings. 
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benefits  exceeds  two.    (Food  stamps  would  count  as  one 
benefit,  as  would  suDSidized  housing  or  cash  assistance.) 
These  findings  suggest  a  need  to  integrate  disability  policy 
into  a  coherent  whole  so  that  one  set  of  policies  does  not 
undermine  another.    The  findings  also  indicate  hew  the 
effectiveness  of  rehabilitation  programs  can  be  constrained  by 
structural  features  of  other  programs  with  which  it  must 
Interact.    Caution  should  be  exercised  in  interpreting  these 
findings  as  evidence  for  slashing  benefits.    Behind  our  charts 
and  numbers  there  is  a  quiet  but  no  less  serious  American 
Trageay.    Occasionally  it  flashes  before  us  in  dramatic  form 
as  the  cisaolec  weman  in  California  who  upon  securing 
employment  cofr-Mtteo  suicide  when  her  Social  Security  benefits 
were  terminated. She  left  behind  an  audio  cassette  of  her  last 
moments  that  was  aired  on  CBS  60  Minutes.    Or,  the  case  we 
uncovered  of  a  man  who  del  iberately  watcned  his  badly 
lacerated  leg  turn  gangrenous  so  that  it  would  De  amputated. 
This  way  his  sick  wife  and  children  would  be  guaranteed  the 
health  care  and  subsistance  he  could  not  provide. 

3.  Benefit/Cost  (B/C)  Analysis. 

WVRTC  has  developed  and  distributed  a  method  wnereby 
rehabilitation  managers  can  apply  this  technique  to  components 
of  their  program.    Heretofore,  B/C  analysis  was  an  exotic 
procedure  reserved  for  economists.    What  the  Center  did  was 
translate  this  into  rehabilitation  terms.    With  the  assistance 
of  West  Virginia  University's  Economics  Department  the  Center 
developed  a  computationally  straight-forward  procedure  for 
program  use.    A  computerized  version  developed  by  the  Center 
allows  3/C  to  be  applied  to  program  components  e.g.  comparing 
the  relative  B/C  performance  of  service  pattern  A  to  that  of 
B.  In  tnis  procedure  rehabilitation  has  an  additional  decision 
analystic  tool  that  is  objective,  quantitative:    one  that 
assists  in  assessing  reasonableness  of  costs,  aids  in  goal 
setting,  planning  and  related  resource  allocation  decisions. 
This  way  enhanced  efficiency  can  be  realized. 

4.  RADAR--Resources  Allocation  Decision  Applied  to 
Rehaui )  itation. 

This  is  a  computer  based  decision  support  system  developed  by 
the  Center's  Computer  Application  Group.    It  has  applicability 
to  state  VR  agencies  as  well  as  to  workshops  and  facilities. 
It  takes  routinely  collected  information  and  arranges  it  so 
that  factors  that  contribute  to  effective  and  efficient 
program  performance  can  be  detected.    The  syscem  produces 
graphic  output  to  make  interpretation  easier. 

5.  IRI_  (Institute  on  Rehabilitation  Issues). 

Each  year  the  R&T  conducts  an  institute  devoted  to  an 

issue  which  the  reh.t: 4  Nation  service  community  nas 
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identified  as  requiring  development.    A  study  group  consisting 
of  experts  in  the  topic  is  assembled.    This  group  spends  a  " 
year  research  and  developing  the  topic,  the  result  being  a 
book  length  publication.    Selected  titles  in  the  I R I  series 
include: 

Measurement  of  Outcomes 

Rehabilitation  of  Persons  with  Mental  Illness 

Program  Evaluation:    A  Beginning!  Statement 

Functional  Assessment  of  Persons  with  Disabilities 

Computer  Assisted  Rehabilitation  Service  Delivery 

The  IRI  concept  is  based  on  a  timely  response  to  expressed 
informational  needs. 

'rogram  Development 

1.    RSN  (Rehabilitation  Services  Network) 

Within  the  Center  a  telecommunication  application  group  has 
been  formed.    The  access  symool  pictured  here  has  become 
'almost  synonomous  with  barrier  removal  and  rehabilitation. 


In  this,  the  Information  Age,  making  sure  disabled  persons  and 
those  who  serve  them  have  access  to  information  in  a  timely 
cost-effective  manner  may  be  as  important  as  access  to 
buildings.    Ignorance  may  be 'the  biggest  barrier  of  all.  With 
this  in  mind,  the  Center's  telecommunication  application  group 
formed'  a  television  satellite  network,  RSN.    RSN  has 
successfully  endea  its  first  experimental  phase  consisting  of 
two  television  programs  that  was  sent  simultaneously  to  14 
sites  (1st  program)  and  35  sites  (2nd  program).  The  map  ^elow 
shows  the  states  that  participated  in  the  first  and  second 
programs . 
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The  first  two  programs ,  geared  to  rehabilitation 
practitioners,  demonstrated  that  training  via  satellite  is 
both  technologically  and  economical  ly  feasible.    The  ability 
to  call  in  questions  live  to  the  instructor  from  around  the 
country  was  particularly  appreciated.    The  technological 
changes  in  the  next  three  years  will  make  it  possible  for 
direct  satellite  reception  in  homes,  hospitals,  and 
rehabilitation  facilities.    This  will  open  up  significant 
opportunities  for  delivery  of  services  to  homebound 
particularly  1n  rural  areas  (e.g.  training,  disability,  self 
management).  Tn  anticipation  of  such  changes,  Wr*?Z  and  the 
American  Hospital  Association  have  iegun  discussions  toward 
delivering  rehaDi  1  it'ation  training  to  physicians,  nurses  and 
other  hospital  affiliatea  professionals  who  typically  know 
little  about  rehabilitation  concepts  and  techniques. 

Employer  Development  Program. 

A  perennial  problem  in  the  state-federal  VR  program  has  been  a 
gap  between  rehabilitation  system  and  the  world  of  work.  GAO 
as  wel 1  as  internal  audits  have  consistently  revealed  such 
findings  as:    job  goals  being  set  for  disabled  persons  in  jobs 
that-  are  obsolete;    job  stereotyping  (e.g.  deaf  make  good 
printers);  placement  of  disabled  persons  in  secondary  labor 
market  jobs  marked  by  salaries  at  or  close  to  ^the  minimum  wage 
and  limited  opportunity  for  promotion. 

In  order  to  enhance  VR  system  effectiveness  in  this  regard, 
WVRTC  has  developed  the  Employer  Development  Program.  This 
represents  a  comprehensive  approach  whereby  the  agency 
develops  the  employer  or  intermediate  client  so  that  the 
ultimate  client,  the  disabled  client,  can  adequately  be 
served.    This  program,  with  videotape  and  print  manuals, 
trains  VR  staff  in  how  to  become  consultants  to  in  developing 
relationships  with  employers.    In  developing  this  relationship 
the  VR  agency  extends  its  coverage  to  employees  who  are  or  who 
are  at  high  risk  of  aecoming  disabled.    The  goal  of  this 
"preventive  rehabilitation"  approach  is  to  enhance  VR 
efficiency  by  closing  the  barn  door  before  the  horse  gets 
loose.    VR  offers  technical  assistance  in  disability 
management,  job  accommodation  and/or  reengineering  for 
disabled  workers,  re-entry  assistance  for  the  returning 
injured  worker.    An  additional  component  in  this  program  in 
consultation  centering  on  more  effective  management  of  the 
industrially  injured  worker ,  timely  initiation  of 
rehabilitation  with  that  worker  so  as  to  prevent  work 
"de-conditioning"  from  setting.    As  more  and  more  agencies 
initiate  the  Center's  employer  development  system  it  is 
expected  to  have  a  positive  effect  on  reducing  or  at  least 
cutting  down  the  growth  rate  of  what  has  become  the  S20 
billion  per  year  tab  that  employers  must  pay  for  worker's 
compensation  insurance.    The  payoff  of  Employer  Development 
Program  for  VR  is  better  understanding  of  labor  market  needs. 
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This  proves  the  way  to  mare  effective  vocational  counseling 
and  job  goal  selection,  and  enhancing  VR's  ability  to  provide 
work-ready  rehabi 1 i tants  to  industry.    As  a  result  of  having 
relationship  with  reciprocal  benefit  to  VR  and  employer,  the 
latter  is  more  inclined  to  give  favorable  consideration  to  VR 
requests  for  on  tne  job  training  and  placement  for  VR  clients. 
The  relationship  with  employers  also  enhances  the 
effectiveness  of  VR  in  placing  the  disabled  person,  seeing  to 
it  that  s(he)  stays  employed  and,  where  feasible,  pursues 
upward  mobility  on  the  job. 

3 .  Job  C  ■  u a . 

As  the  employer  cevelopment  focuses  on  employer  so  too  ioes 
the  job  club  nethoaology.    The  Job  C'ub,  is  a  structured 
program  oesignea  to  tnnance  skills  of  client  in  job  seeking 
ano  Mncing,  interviewing  and  "marketing1'  themselves.    As  a 
group  centered  retroa,  the  C>ub  concept  creates  a  social 
neuork  that  provides  the  source  of  most  joo  leaas  for 
non-wisabled  and  disabled  alike.    The  VVRTC  version  :f  Job 
CluD  ^etnoaolcgy  has  been  found  to  increase  placements 
significantly  ;cave  that  whicn  otherwise  would  prevail. 

4.  Rancol pn-Shepparo  Program. 

EstaDl isned  in  195c  the  blind  vending  stand  program  nas  . 
incresed  to  provide  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in  year}y 
;ncc,--.e  to  clina  verging  stand  programs.    Un aer  a  supplemental 
grant,  WVRTC  is  developing  a  series  of  educational  mocules  for 
eacn  of  the  state  representatives  wno  have  responsibility  for 
tnis  program.    These  modules  are  designed  to  strengthen  skills 
of  these  key  persons  in  consulting  in  the  management  of  small 
business  enterprise  s:.  that  they  can  enhance  the  revenue 
producing  potentia1  of  the  program  while  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  its  renaoi 1 itation  cnaracter. 

nabi 1 i tat  ion  Pract ice . 

1 .    Funct icnal  Assessrent . 

Tnrougnout  its  history  VR  has  made  a  distinction  between 
medical  impairment  on  the  one  hand  and  employabi 1 i ty  on  the 
other.    The  former  influences  but  does  not  cetermine  the 
latter.    A  host  of  non-medical  factors  (e.g.,  motivation, 
education,  ace)  mediate  the  effect  of  impairment  on 
emo loyaol  *  i ty.    7*o  persons  might  have  identical  irroairments 
but  totally  a-rferent  empl oyabi  1  i ty  prospects.    While  this  has 
been  conceded  ccnceotual ly,  VR  has  lacked  the  appropriate 
methocology  for  operationally  defining  that  distinction  at  the 
policy,  program  anc  practice  levels.    WVRTC  has  developed  a 
practitioner-oriented  instrument  that  -wi 11.  sol ve  some  of  this 
proolem. 


Pre  1  iminary  Diagnostic  Questionnaire  (POO). 
 J-  ■   j 

The  POO  1s  designed  for  use  by  the  field  rehabilitation 
worker.    What  the  general  medical  examination  is  to  the 
practice  of  medicine,  POQ  is  to  the  practice  of  rehabilitation 
case  work.    It  provides  a  structured,  objective  and 
quantitative  assessment  of  a  VR  applicant  in  nine  areas 
pivotal  to  employaDllity.    It  reliably  and  validly  positions 
the  disabled  on  a  scale  shoeing  how  far  the  person  1s  from 
employabil  ity.    The  development  of  this  methodology, 
particularly  when  combined  with  fcenef it/cost  analysis 
referenced  aoove,  can  provide  more  realistic  assessment  o* 
VR's  efficiency  ano  effectiveness,  affcrti  more  appropriate 
bases  for  projecting  amounts  of  resources  required  to  achieve 
a  particular  outcome  and  the  like. 

Over  LOCO  counselors  from  24  states  have-  been  trained  in  ?DQ. 
One  states,  initial  experience  indicates  that: 

*  an  average  of  S50  has  been  saved  per  case  in  unnecessary 
diagnostic  costs 

*  tfmeliness  of  services  have  been  enhanced  with  PDQ 
providing  rore  rapid  movement  to  development  of  client 
individual  i:ea  plans 

*  a  "new  pride  of  professionalism"  cn  the  part  of 
rehabilitation  counselors  has  been  experienced  as  a  result 

/  of  toeing  trainea  in  PDO  use 

*  agencies  are  anticipating  an  increse  in  program 
effectiveness  Jue  to  a  reduction  in  inappropriate  service 
pi ans . 

Frcm  an  analysis  of  LOGO  clients  wno  have  been  interviewed 
with  che  ?DQ~  .-iVRT",  through  application  of  the  statistical 
procedure  of  ffactcr  analysis,  has  identified  three  major 
non-mescal  factors  that  appear  to  explain  much  cf  why 
individuals  with  '.he  same  disaoility  may  have  different 
employaoi 1 i ty  prosoects. 

Computer-Assisted  -ehabil  itation. 

The  explosion  of  computer  technology  has  spawned  a  revolution. 
The  WVRTC  thinks  that  this  revolution  will  have  major 
irr.pl  icafon  ror  ennancing  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  o. 
VR  services.    Access  to  information  is  a  key  to  better 
manaaement  of  disaoled  persons  or  their  own  lives,  of 
rehabilitation  workers  as  they  participate  in  aiding  this  self 
management.    rhe  ffusion  of  computers  and  telecommunications 
tecnnology  wi-1  rake  it  possible  to  rethink  the  entire  notion 
of  hcnebound  anc  cottage  industries.    Training  and  other 
services  can  ie  eel ivered  through  telecomputing.    The  WVRTC 
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has  begun  the  iihit/M'.  or  VH  systems  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  delivery  e:ui  .int,ement  potential  via  this  new  technology. 

Research  ami  Training  Center  Program  Overall 

What  is  it? 

In  1962,  Congress  established  the  Research  .and  Training 
Center  program,  which  is  currently  funded  under  204(b)(1)  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act.    Congress  mandates  that  Centers 
operate  as  "distinct  organizational  and  physical  entities  to 
be  cperateu  in  col  1  adoration  witn  institutions  of  higher 
education  «rnch  nave  the  expertise  anc  we  1 1  -deve  1  opea 
resources  tor  conducting  rcult idi scipl inary  research  and 
training  activities.    The  Centers  also  operate  in  association 
with  clinical  services  considered  essential  for  carrying  out  a 
comprenens »ve  program  of  patient/client  care  ana 
rehabilitation  services." 

How  nas  it  measurec  up? 

*f"e  J.esearcii  and  Training  Center  program  v.as  subjected  to 
an  intensive  evaluation  under  an  indepenaent  contract  cetween 
RSA  ind  ADt  Associates. 

^■e  following  is  from  the  final  report  of  this  evaluation 
whicn  «as  completed  in  1977. 

"We  conclude  that  the  RTC  program  deserves  continued  ana 
elevatea  support.  Thi s  conclus ion  is  basea  on  four  important 
observations : 

"The  RTC  Program  has  a  sound  conceptual  base.    The  design 
features  of  the  program  that  are  especially  attractive  are: 
(1)  tne  attachments  of  RTCs  to  universities;    (2)  the 
geogripnic  decentralization  of  the  RTCs;    (2)  the  syner 
gistric  relationship  of  ^TC  research,  training,  and  service; 
and  (<i)  the  -monasis  on  programmatic  research. 

"The  7TC  Program  is  exceptionally  active.     In  examining 
the  activities  cf  the  RTCs  for  a  single  reporting  period 
(1975-1976)  *e  oDserved  that:     (1)  there  nas  been-^95  research 
projects  uncer  way;    and  (2)  there  were  569  different  training 
events  conducted  in  wnicn  over  48,000  trainees  participated. 

.  "I?6  7vT"  ?r09r;im  j5  an  effective  resource  magnet.  Fcr 
the  1975-1~70  reporting  perioo,  the  RTC  Program  was  able  to 
attract  an  acditional  75  cents  from  ether  sources  fcr  every 
lollar  which  3SA  contributed  in  the  form  'of  basic  grants  to 
Centers.    This  constitutes  a  very  enviable  return  and 

testifies  to  the  conf  i^nte  Of  other  tuning  sources  in  the  

Program.  Fur thermore ,  the  universities  which  host  the 
respective  Centers  contricuted  almost  175  professional 
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full-time  equivalent  (FTE)  '-Uff.    This  means  that  in  addition 
to  financial  dividends,  RSA  received  a  dividend  of 
approximately  47  percent  over  and  above  its  staff  investment 
of  36j  FTfSi 

"The  RTC  Program  has  supplied  many  noteworthy  innovations 
to  the  field  of  rehabilitation.    These  accomplishments  are 
related  to  cardiac  care;    renal  failure;    orthopedic  medicine; 
blomeaical  engineering;    employment  placement;  program 
evaluation;    and  the  psychological  and  social  aspects  of 
di  sabi  1  ity,11 

An  1980  update 

In  fiscal  year  1980  the  Centers'  program  conducted: 

295  research  projects  which  aealt  with  removing  or 
reducing  functional  limitation,  decreasing  dependency  and 
promoting  vocational  functioning. 

*?5  training  programs  for  41,106  individuals  who  are 
involved  in  all  phases  of  the  rehabilitation  process.  These 
proorams  included:    (1)  Univiersity  courses  of 
internship/residency  programs  geared  toward  increasing  the 
supply  of  Sicill  rehabilitation  professionals.    These  courses 
stimulate  the  development  of  rehabilitation  related  courses 
within  the  university,  attracting  new  students  to  the  field. 

(2)  Short  term  inservice/continuing  education  training 
designed  to  disseminate  research,  build  skills  of 
rehaoi  Mtationists  and  respond  to  an  identified  need. 

I  have  addended  to  my  testimony  a  brief  description  of 
selected  projects  to  provide  a  flavor  of  the  kind  of  research 
that  cops  on  in  R&T  Centers.    Each  Center  is  not  represented 
aue  to  the  constraints  of  time  that  were  involved  in  preparing  • 
the  testimony. 

RTC  distinguishing  properties 

While  these  individual  research  projects  in  the  aadendum 
are  impressive,  they  do  not  tell  the  unique  story  of  what  R&T 
Centers  are  about.    The  argument  can  be  made  that  these 
projects  could  nave  been  conaucted  as  discrete  projects 
independent  of  R&T  Centers.    As  the  Abt  evaluation  noted, 
there  are  oistinguisnied  features  to  the  R&T  Centers'  program: 

Synergistic  relationship  of  R&T  Centers1  research, 
eoucation  and  service:    Thus'  service  neeas  provide  the  problem 

for  reselrcrTiu  ddure^  d.,u  a*  research  gets  completed  n  is  

fed  back  to  improve  services  through  training  and  education. 
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IfiM  M  ut.  u-f\,\  I  t.owvw  t  1  "t»»n!. ;    flu?  '«'^y  Centers  huv.i  !i;t;n,  'fi 
fact,  partnerships  oe  tween  universities,  the  cunsumnr 
ccnrpuni ty,  and  federal  government-. it  national  and  reoionjl 
levels.     To  jndersc  jra  its  institutional  character,  Congress 
r»  1 1  put  .it      that  (UT  Centers  ue  distinct  organizational 
Merit es ,  tnerefcy  guarding  against  funds  not  btMny 
Uissipateu,    As  evidence  of  the  institutional  committment 
consider  the  Aht  findings  th.it  4/  percent  of  the  manDower 
assigned  to  '3&T  Centers  come  from  host  university  support. 

P C '121'  JT^lL'  r*       i r_ic t e r  '  s  t  i  r  s  n w  3 ?< T  r> n    r s  :  '} 5. T  r •  •  n  t. «  r s 
■ire   Mst  ir  jui  sned  py  tnere  i  n  tt-^r  it  ;  v»:  apLrnacn  to 
r'»'r:.nji  ■  itat  :on.    Eacn  ?iT  Center  is  mandated  by  Corgress  t-. 
spin  the  Jbove-^ent i oned  four-fold  steps  cf:  knowledge 
ileve  'ODinent  transition  of"  teenno^gy,  dissemination  of 
kncrf'fd'je,  and  trrmology  application. 

'•'ost  government,  supported  project  research  stops  at  the 
first. cr  second  steps  Ana  that  is  why  there  is  so  mucn 
criticism  of  research  not   -ettinc,  into  use.    The  1&T  Center 
tmhiH  /.men  Congress  has  "undated  is  beginning  to  be  studied 
►jy  »x{;«»r».',  «;n  <now1eugo  utilization  as  in  example  of 
successful  .it  1 1  i  zat ion.     I  understand  a  recent  stuay  cc-ml^tec 
it  tre  .nivnrsity  of  South  Florida  (unaffiliated  with  the  3£iT 
networ< ;  »  -jund  that  rehabilitation  educators  reported  the 
numter  :^e  source  of  new  information  :cr  course  revision  and 
curriculum  development  to  be  the  material  that  ccmes  forn 
Centers.     I  know  the  same  vould  be  true  if  you  polled  state 
rr:haci  1  t tation  agencies. 

"he  programmatic  character  of  R^T  Center  research  is  also 
evident  "n  tne  long  term,  seauential  nature  in  whicn  -road 
proolem  areas  are  addressed  over  years.    Tins  broad  band 
approach  contrasts  with  the  narrow  band,  time  limited  nature 
project  r^searcn . 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  say  tnat  programmatic  research 
is  -3000  ana  project  researcn  bad.    They  represent  two 
different  tools  to  approach  research  needs.     In  fact,  most  ?.&T 
Centers  are  engaged  in  project  research.    What  I  want  to 
emphasize  nere  is  that  Congress  has  mandated  R&T  Centers  to  be 
programmatic  efforts,  responsible  net  just  for  knowledge,  but 
for  use  of  same,  not  just  for  researching  a  slice  of  the 
pro-1  err,  but  for  dealing  with  broad  probleT  areas  requiring 
many  -.;iscr*;te  studies. 

"&T  Centers  as_.  a  network :  The  R&T  Centers  have  evolved 
into  a  regionally  distributed  network  with  balance  between 
medical,  vocational,  psycho-sccial  and  other  special  Centers, 
each;  representing  important  aspects  cf  the  renabili  tation 
enterprise.     Inter-Center  collaboration  is  evident  in  numerous 
projects  tnus  avoiding  neeoless  duplication. 
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Capacity,       Iuimh:  Frnn  the  inception,  Congress  has  naoe 
clear  that  a  sTgrnTFicant  component  of  R&T  Centers'  mission  was 
building  regional  ana  national  rehabilitation  capacity  in 
service  delivery  .'.no  research.    Though  progress  has  been  made, 
a  great  deal  rwna wis  to  be  done  to  develop  a  national  caare  of 
practitioners  and  researchers  knowledgeable  in  rehabM  i  tat  ion 
and  disability.    Again,  a  clear  distinction  Is  seen  between 
Congressional  mandate  for  programmatic  research  versus  project 
research  which  presumes  rather  than  develops  capacity. 
CONCERNS  ABOUT  R&T  CENTER  PROGRAM 

R&T  Center  progrim  has  been  subject  to  sweeping  changes 
in  the  feoeral  role -f rem  the  standpoint  of  accountaoi 1 i ty . 

The  RVT  Center  Association  has  nothing  but  all  out 
endorsement  for  effective  management  from  the  federal  side. 
Also,  i    endorses  completely  the  notion  that  the  R&T  Center 
must  be  totally  accountable  for  every  cent  of  taxpayer  funcs 
to  which  Centers  are  entrusted.    The  Association  is  clear  that 
assurances  must  be  built  into  the  management  of  the  program  so 
that  both  the  substance  and  the  appearance  of  responsible 
accountable  stewardship  of  public  funds  be  scrupulously 
mai  ntai  ned. 

The  point  needs  to  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  :orti 
management  and  accountability  takes  must  consider  both  what  is 
being  managed,  and  the  goals  of  the  management  process.    As  ^n# 
architecture,  form  should  follow  function. 

(1)  Automatic  termination  of  all  Centers:    All  Centers 
must  terminate  within  50  months  of  initial  award  regardless  of 
how  productive  they  are  and  regardless  of  their  impact  on  the 
field.    The  Association  feels  that  continuation  or  termination 
should  be  based  not  on  the  elapse  of  time  but  on  performance. 

First  of  all,  as  taxpayers  we  feel  that  Centers  often  c»jn 
and-jShould  be  terminated  much  earlier  than  60  months  ..nen 
reasonable  progress  has  not  been  demonstrated.    Also,  as 
taxpayers  we  think  such  an  approach  is  wasteful  when  the  noney 
invested  in  an  institution  in  equipment,  personnel  anc 
instructional  resources  is  shut  down  simply  because  seme 
arbitrary  date  has  been  reached.  Cj 

■  As  researchers  we  can  expect  a  60  month  deadline  wnen  we 
are  dealing  with  project  research.    The  focus  of  project 
research  is  narrow  and  the  goal  is  typically  to  develco  or 
adapt  new  knowledge  or  technology,  but  Congress  has  mancated 
R&T  Centers  to  do  programmatic  research  and  to  bacome  agents 
of  change  when  the  research  is  completed. 

The  Association  again  feels  that  such  an  ambitious 
mandate  does  not  fit  into  60  month  planning  horizons. 
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I  can  ;»'»■«,!, n,i!  I  /  if.i",t.  I.u  (hat  in  our  ovji  Center  ^ h r ♦? 
ritjnt  now  wo  .\rv  jettinn;  rwjue'i  L  s  fur  technical  ass  i  stance  on 
research  th»i t  was  Con*?  seven  years  a<jo.    A  h()  month  tint1 
horizon  may;:e  sufficient  if  the  goal   i s  to  do  Project 
rovMitih,     It  is  lively  to  be  inadequate  if  tho  i;oal  ircluaes 
deve  Iij;  rent ,  '!  i  v.emirut  ion  and  utilisation  initiatives 
necessary  to  Lndge  thy  gap  between  rosearcn  and  adoption  of 
research  into  pr  act  i  ce , 

It  is  not  realistic  to  expect  that  a  Center  carve  out 
major  ire. is  of  progr  amma  t  ic  research,  conduct  complex  series 
of   invest  i'jat'ons  around  thes"  core  areas,  develop  i\ e 
t"  indings  into  pr  act  teal  appl  ications ,  educate  appropriate 
groups  as  to  the  use  of  the  results  and  provide  technical 
assistance  to  the  users-and  do  it  all  in  60  months.  The 
uncritical   ippltcitiori  of  this  60  month  termination  cycle  will 
de  facto  change  the  nature  of  the  program  from  Congressional 
mandate.    The  yrograin  wi  M  migrate  toward  project  research, 
toward  researcn  that  is  more  narrow  in  scope,  away  from  the 
broad  programmatic  areas  of  investigation  and  away  from  being 
agents  of  cnange  ana  capacity  builders. 

U\   r,,e  procurement  model;    The  federal  approach  to  RiT 
Centers  nave  shifted  to  one  of  procurement  with  bidding  being 
a  central  component  of  the  process.    In  this  way  of  doing 
business,  the  federal  government  is  viewed  as  a  purchaser  as 
it  is  a  purchaser  of,  say,  pencils.    It  publishes  wnat  its 
requirements  ,;re  and  then  lets  the  marketplace  ccme  up  with 
the  "best"  Did. 

(3)  Cost  consequences:    Shifting  the  R&T  Center's  role  to 
that  cf  project  and  its  relationship  to  federal  government  to 
that  of  vendor  will  greatly  decrease  the  amount  of  funds 
available  for  actual  program  performance.    There  will  be  a 
shifting  toward  overhead  and  indirect  costs.     In  the  past  a 
maximum  jf  15  percent  nas  been  allowed  for  indirect  costs.  We 
have  taken  j  ^asj^e  of  satisfac  tion  that  very  little  of  the 
research  ana  training  dollar  goes  for  other  than  direct 
effort.    EDGAR  rules  that  will  now  be  applied,  that  amount 
could  increase  to  :0  percent  or  even  higher.     In  the  context 
of  a  procurer-vendor  relationship  indirect  cost  cnarges  in 
that  order  of  magnitude  are  understandable.    What  we  submit, 
however  is  that  in  the  context  of  the  Congressional  definition 
of  what  the  role  and  the  relationship  ought  to  be,  such 
indirect  costs  are  unnecessarily  high.    VJe  are  informed  that 
allowing  for  these  higher  fees  are  required  to  be  in 
compliance  with  CMB  regulations.     If  this  is  so,  the  Research 
and  Training  Center  Association  recommends  that  statutory 
language  be  introduced  to  fix  the  indirect  cost  rate  at  15 
percent.    This  way  the  taxpayer  will  know  that  all  but  a 
modest  amount  of  the  research  and  training  funds  will  go 
directly  to  the  purpose  intended. 
Legislative  Proposals 
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The  R&F  Center  Av.oc  i  M  ion  recommends  the  following: 


(1)  Renewal  of  UIHR  authorization  at  40,  50,  and  GO 
ml  1 1  Ion  do  1  !.ir  levels 

(2)  Language  that  would  specifically  authorize 
comprehensive  multi-disability  R&T  Centers  not  Just  those  with 
a  disabi 11 tly-specif (c  focus, 

(3)  Provision  that  would  not  automatically  force  the 
termination  of  R&T  Center  grant  after  a  fixed  time  period  such 
as  60  months.    The  option  of  contimation  of  a  Center  pending 
comprehensive  peer  review  and  on  site  visitation  should  be 
expressly  permitted. 

(4)  A  cap  on  this  amount  of  indirect  costs  on 
institutional  sponsor  of  an  R&T  Center  can  charge.    A  return 
to  a  15  percent  figure  Is  suggested. 

(5)  Language  In  the  R&T  Center  reauthorization  should 
expressly  authorize  training  of  rehabilitation  personnel  as  a 
legitimate  activity  for  R&T  Center  including  faculty  suoport 
for  credit  bearing  and  in-service  educational  support. 

(6)  The  program  of  research  training  should  be  emphasized 
in  addition  to  the  fellowship  program-    Specific  amounts 
should  be  se;  aside  for  this  purpose. 

(7)  Specific  authorization  should  be  created  to  extend 
and  enhance  the  conduct  of  a  program  in  spinal  cord  injury 
(SCI)  including  projects.  Research  and  Training  Centers,  model 
SCI  Service  Systems  Research  and  Evaluation. 
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TIHTS  UNtVKUUITV  HK^KAMCM  ANl»  TKANINU  t'KN  I  Kit 

Tniiunn  is  thi'  lending  cause  of  dent h  mid  permanent  physical  disability  tor  i*lnl 
then  in  the  United  Slates  The  New  Knglniid  Mcdinil  Center  him  recently  enleied 
into  n  joint  venture  with  the  Kivvannis  Foundation  of  Now  Kuuhmd  to  fur  in  the 
KiwnuuiH  New  Knglnnd  Itcginiml  iViliatiic  Tiiuinin  Institute  when  it  nj»cus  in 
1'iHl,  it  will  be  1 1  u>  I'khI  ot  it m  kind  This  pmject  i m v**l vi'h  Hit'  ilrv Hoiunt  at  of  n  rum 

[■liter  llU'M'ii  triltllltil  H'^IMtiy  tllllt    IlK'U'M'H  UJKlli  |(l|ll|l|  ('hl'IIMIVl'  Mtiuhlllt  lit  Hill  iJlHtlfU, 

n,i  vscll  it m  unite  medical  nui giciil  ones  id  unlet  to  develop  better  nwtn  encs;i  of  the 
til  it  t  «i  i  utt  i  mid  most  cent  etlcctivr  I  n  hit  Mjiit-M  n|  inmuigiug  Hip  Hovercly  ti  ililinilt  l/i'd 
ihilil  Ktuther,  vvitli  the  aid  of  Huh  data  base  we  will  lie  able  to  identify  the  moid 
nut  ellcrttve  and  optimum  levels  of  iiicdiial  Mini  rehabilitative  scivices  tu  not  only 
ptevent  ilimihililv  mid  it*  eoiihetpienced,  but  miiiiiin/e  (lie  i:oHt  and  long  term  impact 
ol  1 1  miiiiii  in  children 

The  pnyolTs  from  the  study  lire  exacted  to  U»;  (1)  Methods  to  prevent  impairment 
leading  to  disability,  i2j  reduce  tin*  taut  of  trmnnu  in  children;  and  (3)  improve  likeli 
hood  of  vocational/social  adjustment  in  adulthood. 

NKW  YORK  UNIVKIWITY  NKHEANCM  AND  TRANINtM  KN TKR 

Kehabilitation  indicators  consist  of  assessment  Instruments  designed  to  describe 
tin*  functional  consequences  of  physical  and  mental  impairment  both  in  terms  of 
patterns  of  daily  lives  (it  home,  nl  work  and  in  the  community  and  in  terms  of  the 
skilh  needed  to  achieve  client  goals  Such  functional  information  is  intended  to  en* 

home  ii*  c<  Iidality  (for  example,  what  impact  does  rehabilitation  have  on  the 

Hunt".  case  runiuigeiuent,  icseiirch  und  progmni  planning  An  example  relevant  to 
|ni'»{i;ini  planning-  i  chabilitat  ion  indicators  data  ohtuined  from  out  patient  liemi- 
aegic*  iikIh  uh-d  startling  IcvoIh  of  inactivity  mid  isolation;  this  evidence  was  useti 
ty  lescan  hem  at  New  Yoi  k  University  to  develop  an  experimental  pioginm  to  ml 
(ln-..s  thosr  problems  Kchah  indicators  presently  are  being  demonstrated  in  MO  set- 
liugs  in  10  states. 

The  payoff  for  this  research  is:  11)  Better  diagnosis  of  functional  limitation;  12)  less 
waste  in  improper  service;  and  CO  tatter  nniilyBis  of  cost/effectiveaesa  of  services. 

UNIVERSITY  OK  MINNESOTA  II  KSt!  A  HCJI  AN  13  TRA  Nl  N<  J  CENTER 

Tin-  Keneurcti  and  Train iog  Center,  KT-U,  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  has 
cundiieletl  a  longitudinal  Htutiy  on  patienta  who  have  had  suinnl  cord  injuries.  The 
study  shows  that  renal  failure  need  not  be  a  significant  problem  of  health  nor  cause 
or  death  it  once  was.  When  this  study  was  initiated  in  1DG1,  medical  literature  com 
tamed  asportations  that  life  expectance  after  spinal  cord  injury  was  only  'I  yvur*.  In 
'.Ml  pe  rcent  of  the  cases  death  would  be  due  to  urinary  tract  infections  lending  to 
M'ojiI  failure  This  Htudy  on  'M\i)  spinal  cord  injury  patients,  many  of  whom  have 
hern  [allowed  It)  years,  has  shown  that  available  good  care  preserves  renal  function- 
ing within  the  normal  range  of  that  period  of  time  and  that  the  dayB  in  the  hospital 
because  of  urinary  infection  or  dtfubiti  (bed  sores)  decreased  from  19  days  in  the 
first  years  to  0  days  after  the  f>th  year.  Appropriate  rehabilitation  and  managment 
makes  it  possible  tor  these  patients  to  anticipate  that  lost  time  from  usual  activities 
brcmise  of  illness  each  year,  will  be  not  much  greater  than  the  general  population. 
Mnreover,  we  now  consider  th.it  L'e  expectancy  of  thest-  pittjrnts  will  nisi  be  up- 
ploxiihately  that  ot  the  general  population 

I  lw  pavnH  fiom  Ibis  rt>rareh  is  (h  Major  cljauge  in  life  exf  in  tation  foi  pnMiiis 
with  i-Mfil  injuries,  <li>  les>  tune  « ■  ff f  the  job  fur  those  returning  to  woi  k;  and  Clj 
change  in  the  way  we  think  about  persons  with  cord  injury  not  as  close  to  death  but 
as  individuals  likely  to  enjoy  a  full  life  that  should  be  planned  for. 

I'NIVKRSITY  OF  HUSTON  RKSKAKOt  ANO  TRAINING  ('ENTKR 

DeinshtutUMtali/atinn  and  hudgi't  cuthai  im  reased  the  numbers  of  psvehiatii 
call  v  di>ahled  persons  returning  Inane   i  Itstm  K.illy,  lamiln-s  have  felt  nej:l»  n<l  by 


iirt.JrwnniiHk  liiiwrfvi-i,  in  n<  rut    I  In*  l»»mlly  In  naming  r  i  i  i nit ioii  as  a  |*hii 

live  rem.urce  of  the  Heveiely  im-hlnlly  ill  l»u«  In  ImihIi  nliim  Willi  »u nlf mhMiihi]  pine 
lire*.  IsmihcH  Imve  named  »rlf  belp  ^mopx  A  "Kiimlly  I'lnied"  is  ili-signed  In  Icuin 
about  what  fnmihes  need  in  mdei  to  impiove  futility  hh-  "I  li«*i»  Uilrt  knnvvh^c  will 
Ini  iliHifimniili'il  lo  families  tuitl  intended  profi-asionnls  Hy  Impinying  hiinihe*,  inn 
feMsmnul  alluimes.  treatment  n  improved  Furthermore,  such  an  ideal  is  cunt  ellec 
live  since  families  M'.|.«uf  no  payment  tor  burning  nkilU  tn  become  latter  huinly 

lan'takcri  .  .       ,  .   i.  »  i 

Anticipated  payoll  ( 1 1  l-eua  ilepemb  in  e  mi  outside  (alien  tux  nii|i|mii teil)  help  in 
tlu>  management  «l  u  i.hi  Imitnuilly  disabled  |*uiuiii,  f'2i  lean  time  till  the  Inr 
l\n*tv  who  sutler  ix  ulu  .1 inIui  bum  e  while  employed,  and  lilt  Inm  «Mmi  tl|itinii  In  family 
llf.< 

i>Nivrietm  "K  vw'u  onnin  mkm-.a iu  ii  ahu  iiuimhh,  i  inihi 

In  ttif  |n'ii»h|  l!M'»li  hH  flu1  Hi  in .-h  and  Training  (Voter  ul  the  Urmerntv  ul  Wei 

tomon  fhliiMihlinl  n  liehl  bd  doi\  in  n  met  I  i»|Mi|ilnn  ci  »  I>  I"  in v  el  tij'.nte  the 

pt,.hb -urn  "f  mmuhimIv  dwudmnlnged  fMimlii'H  fin  whom  Un-  oHspiing  me  nl  hn:h  nak 

iui  ciM  f.t  III  M'tiinliiti.in  ni.il  nth. 'i  ifjM  ihilitv   hutn  <il  i  liild  t)r vt-lnnrnrf il   All  i«n 

leu-uve  epnh  mioby.'i  HniM-v  mIh iv^ (hut  ii  ni.iiur  M(»u/« t-  "I  tin-  problem  could  hi' 

larpted  In  icituin  f  lun  win  le  llu'  mental  10  v\  an  low  und  v>'lbnl  skdh  |hm-i 

Thru  iulimla  were  not  born  nlur <K il.  hut  iJ*'di ur*1  in  inttl hctiuil  jfi  Inrmance  wilh 
increasing  age  It  was  round  that  the  cmise  or  thin  decline  wan  the  family  micro  on 
viioiiiiii  nt,  which  if  mitigated  fur  its  depressing  effects,  prevented  mental  ictnrdav 
lion  Km  h  family  wiih  involved  in  a  urogram  of  comprehensive  rehabilitation,  which 
mriu>li'<)  vim  utm'iml  eihn  ation  and  home  management  training  anil  a  program  of 
iuinnt  cognitive  stimulation  This  led  tu  increased  earnings  ami  more  stable  employ 
mi  nt  for  the  mothers,  while  causing  significant  positive  changes  m  the  wav  they 
iHitst  h»r  their  family  The  children  an*  now  performing  at  normal  intellectual 
level*  in  school  ami  ha  -'  heen  phn-ed  in  H|K'ciul  proKianm  at  less  than  half  the  rute 
af  a  much  \»»>tv<  |M-ifoimiiiK  |m-i-i  control  «roup  Thcne  remitta  have  shown  fuither 
(hat  the  allm'ulion  ol  lem.-UM-H  niiint  Im-  baaed  on  tai>;.«linK  irrtain  prnhtem 

fanuln-t  found  t(j  »h-  at  hi«l  t  m.^  llnou^h  an  el/ihoratcd  eommuinty  hefreiiin« 

»>Mti'in  in  oc In  tn  m  hi»'vi-  i  n'il  |>ui<  fit  rlli-i  Iivi-ih-nh  This  j.io.oihiM'  tins  Inul  hiuvi  us 
vvilh  i  uf  ill  [M«ir  and  ntl.m  tlijunsud  mminity  ^roupa  uml  ns  well  as  drmonslraled 
the  rriM-ial  nnjMii  tun.  •■  ul  i  ^ImIiI  imIm  .|  eounlui  it  inn  Ihrim^h  link.'iK'.H  of  eoinuiimil  y 
hi\illh  and  him  nil  s  r\u  rs 

N  OH  r  1 1 W  k-H'l  t  K  N  UNIVKH.HUY  HK.^KAKCH  AND  THAiNlNtl  HNIiH 

i'iM  elfeetiveat-Hii  <d  I  h"  recliuinK  w  heelchair -The  adaptulion  of  the  wheelchair 
to  rnlin"  wim  intrtMluu'd  to  ulluw  Heverely  disuhled  individual?*  to  rent  ami  relieve 
PM-NMiirr  un  lh"  Hkm,  thus  im|uovin>;  .  haii  HittiUK/workin^  tulenmee  and  ptevenliiiR 
Hkm  pii-HHure  uleeis  The  recluunK  un^ul  I  hi-  electric  whindehair.  which  is  a<<l(  con- 
trolled, c«"-t.i  $'2,000  to  fli.fjUth  Todet«rmurr  il  hrnefita  ol  tin-  n*i  liner  iustil'irs  t<mt,  u 
matched  pitir  Hample  uf  re»  liner  users  mid  non-usere  way  compared  neveral  years 
lolluwmK  lehubihtulion  discharge  C*4  f>  ipiadripU-gics  uKing  the  rechner  had  sigmfi- 
cimLly  fewer  pressiire  ukera  and  fewer  hospitul  days  than  non  users  The  exp<cted 
payback  period  for  the  reeling  is  alnml  eighteen  n.onlhs.  The  reclincr  unitaare  cost 

Anticipated  payoff:  (1)  Keducwl  hnspilal  custa  over  the  life  <<f  the  cord  injured;  (2) 
reihunl  tune  off  the  job  fur  those  wl»o  are  employed,  and  lmpn#ved  health  of  the 
pt'rwun 

UNIVKK^ITY  OF  WISCONSIN  HTlU'T  KF-HKARC'U  ANIi  Tl<  A  IN  IN  »  '  *  K  N "  YH 

\'hu  project  blends  miciopn»cesMur  technology  and  learning  curve  re  «-'n.li  tMcle- 
M'h.p  a  method  h>r  euhauceij  prediclion  of  socationnl  cnp.enly    Vhis  ne'di'd^oM 

 p.ned  lo  cilireiit  p:<nti<e  'I  hi'  lindilioiial  assessinenl  method  over  e.st  icrt"1  dl 

lh<  i  tii'til  s  ahilities  ami  hr.  |M-rc»'nt  of  tin-  i  lieuts  had  an  inaile»ptale  voentinu.il  ih-fi 
cieia  v  Uufiu  tunatoly  the  leainntg  cur^e  uoalyi^is  is  vei  >  time  eaiisiiniing  and  'has  ' 
nut  ollen  adopted  nor  well  understood  b>  practitioners  funently  field  testing  is 
U'ing  conducted  of  a  low-cost  microprocessor  with  a  complete  program  lo  train  rehm 
bililntion  personnel  in  the  learning  curve  analysis,  plus  hnrdwure.  for  direct  record- 
ing of  client,  performance  ami  a  suflwan-  package  that  not  unlv  perfornis  the  learn- 
ing i-ijrvn  at'nlysis,  but  idso  pnivnles  fur  ihfferent  niodes  of  feedback  to  the  client  In 
addition,  the  couimelur  and  tin-  client  rei  eive  printouts  of  perfumnnce  trends  for 
connsehng  and  career  guidnrice  pill  jMihes 


8  * 


The  payoff  bK|MH  ImI  in  (I)  Mm  u  uj>j>rojn  ml  it  vocal  lonul  und  career  planning  a  ah 
diuabled.  \2)  decrease  wuiilo  in  time  and  mousy  on  training  for  inappropriate  vcj. 
lional  goulb,  und  (3)  better  buccesu  rate  in  returiiittf  dutubka  to  work. 

UNiVKlCUJTY  or  JtKKANBAS  HKSCAHCtl  AND  THAININO  Cu^TKR 

The  peisonal  txhie  emunt  skills  (PAS)- program  by  Arkansas  Rehabilitation  frV 
seurch  um'  Training  Center  ha*  hud  a  significant  personal  und  international  impact. 
The  research  aaaibtaiico  document*  it*  effectiveness  in  helping  rehabilitation  client* 
discover  whut  they  really  wunt  to  du  with  the  rest  of  their  lives  und  then  get  Blurts 
doing  it.  The  Arkansas  (War's  practice  of  training  the  troineri.  who  then  train 
fellow  practitioner*  to  conduct  the  program,  ha*  benefited  over  7.0W)  handir-  4*<j 
client*.  In  addition,  it  is  offered  at  numoroua  universities,  colleges  auid  cour  .--Ung 
ce iters  in  this  and  other  Countries.  The  program  ho*  been  reproduced  in  bruit, i'V*«m3 
casaott*  tape  format  for  blind  end  visually  impuired  persona. 

The  payoff  from  the  puiject  hi:  (I)  Improved  timelines  in  beginning  a  rehabili^v 
lion  plan;  U)  better  diugnoaU  of  client's  needs;  and  (3)  reduced  coat  and  delay  i»r 
achieving  rehabilitation. 

UNlVSlUjITY  Of  COLORADO  KkSKAKCll  AND  THAININO  CKNTKH 

One  of  th  3  commonly  uued  druga  in  heurt  disease,  propranolol,  block*  activity  o  0 
portion  of  the  sympathetic  nervoua  system.  Investigators  ut  the  Research  und  Trwv 
Ink  (Writer  in  Cardiac  Rehabilitation  at  the  University  of  Colorado,  studied  the 
effect  uf  the  drug  on  the  response  to  exercise  conditioning,  a  busic  activity  |n  cardiac 
rehabilitation  programs  The  study  whowed  that  mnderute'y  high  doses  of  propruno- 
iul  markedly  attenMute  the  aortic  conditioning  response.  The  significance  of  the 
study  ia  twofold  On  a  busic  ievel.  it  <,,ppeur*  that  one  inuat  have  an  intact  sympa- 
thetic nervoua  nyatein  in  order  to  obluin  a  conditioning  response.  Secondly,  the  pr,/ 
ticul  importance  of  this  (hiding  is  that  many  persona  enrolled  in  curdiuc  rohubihc.i- 
lion  program*  who  are  Inking  the  drug,  may  not  be  obtaining  the  deaired  und  ex- 
oecU-d  benefit*  of  exercise  Therefore,  suhbtuntiui  money  muy  l>e  spent  unnecessar- 
ily in  rehubtlitation  Diagrams  in  individuula  whouroon  propranolol. 

Tho.puyoff  ia;  (1)  Identifies  u  barrier  to  curuiuc  rehubilitation  thut  ia  potentially 
removuble,  (2)  pinpointa  possible  waste  in  uaing  previous  rehabilitation  dollars;  *  id 
(3)  can  huuten  return  to  work  for  patients  whose  lack  of  progress  is  pharmacologic  }• 
ly  reduced 

THXA8  TtCII  UNlVXHiTnr  KimKAH<:ii  AND  THAININO  CSNTCH 

Developing  work  tolerance  in  the  severely  retarded  in  two  sheltered  worb^haptf- 
Thv  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  find  coat  efT'.'iive  wuys  of  improving  general 
work  skills  of  severely  returdud  adult*  sufficiently  to  be  uble  to  be  enrolleofin  a  rug- 
ulur  sheltered  work  program.  Thu  research  worked  with  groups  of  severely  irytard^d 
uduli  clienta  who  had  been  dropped  from  sheltered  work  programs  becuuse  they 
could  not  concentrate  on  work  tasks  for  more  than  n  minutes,  required  exr-suivo  1i 
on  1  aupcrviaion  and  disrupted  with  work  of  other  clients.  By  using  auch  modifica- 
tion to  tin:  wor1!  environment  us  uignul  lights,  uusibtive  devices  which  were  gradual- 
ly moved  im  training  Progressed,  and  u  realistic  reinforcement  syatcm  tied  directly 
to  the  desired  general  work  hubits,  uninterrupted  thru*  spent  on  thu  job  w»b  in- 
crvused  from  5  minutes  to  ito  minutes.  This  wus  uccomnunied  uy  u  liOi/vo  imicaao  ;;• 
pKKliictivity.  Working  wilh  groups  of  clienU  proved  to  bo  «  feasible  metlKHJ  of  trum- 
JiiK  work  habits,  und  much  more  coat  effective  thun  I  on  1  progrumming. 

Payoff  (!)  Decreased  drop-out  rule  from  rehabililulion  program;  (2)  ducreused  cost 
<n  providing  rehabililulion;  und  (3)  yubstuntiul  improvement  in  the  productivity  of 
severely  retarded 

UNIVXWHITY  OK  PENNSYLVANIA  HKSKAHCtt  A  NO  TKAININ'J  CKNTKB 

The  Rehabilitation  Research  and  Training  Center  in  Aginf;  ut  the  U^iveraity  of 
Pennsylvuniu  has  us  its  broud  reseurch  orieniution  the  interaction  of  medical  und 
psycho-social  processed  in  increusing  the  likelihood  of  independent  living  among  the 
impuired  geriatric  populution.  A  focus  of  RT-27  ia  the  uciivation  and  efficient  ubo  of 
the  furnily  uu  u  primury  rehabilitation  inechunibm.  This  will  contribute  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  inuppropriulc  ulilizution  by  thu  impaired  elderly  ofhospitula.  rehubilitutinn 
centers,  und  long  term  cure  inotitut ions, 

The  ex|>ected  payoff  ia.  (]>  Reduce  the  likclihcKxl  udmibbiona  for  piimurily  social 
rather  than  medical  reubiiriu.  (2l  fucililale  Ihe  rehnhilitation  proceas;  ui\d  CO  nuiin- 
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tain  the  r«babilituliun  goals  achieved  10  w  to  Improve  tho  quality  of  life  of  the  im-i* 
paired  ajfed  and  their  families 

UKOHUI  WASHINGTON  UNIVKHiHTY  RESEARCH  AND  THAWING  CENTER 

At  *h*  fWge  Washington  Univeraity  Medical  Rehabilitation  Research  and  Train- 
ing Gu  a      BT-0,  the  research  project  entitled  "Job  Development  and  Enhanced 
Productivity  for  Severely  Disabled  Persona"  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  compre- 
ssive employmeni  for  moat  persona  with  severe  disabilities  receiving  public  rmiin- 
*al  support  The  financial  benefita  to  Ihe  client  and  to  the  nation  a  economy  were 
4ually  significant.  The  average  marling  wlerv  for  79  client*  placed  in  joba  wub 
>d  665  annually.  The  placement  cum  avoraged  $1,827  per  client  Many  of  these  re- 
search clienU  were  formerly  considered  unemployable  and  for  the  firm  time  many 
of  them  began  to  contribute  U>  the  nation's  economy  through  payment  oT  state  n no- 
federal  ujea.  Aa  a  result  of  thoae  findings  a  reaearch  project  entitled  '  Comprehen- 
sive Job  Placement  for  Statu  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agenciea  waa  initiated.  Ihe 
modela  are  now  being  implemented  in  five  states. 

The  payoff  la-  (1)  reduced  public  assistance  coat:  (2)  Increajje  in  productivity  and 
taxes  paid  by  disabled  persons;  (3)  a  cost-effective  return  on  money  spent  in  rehabili- 
tation- 

university  or  Alabama  research  and  thaininq  centos 

A  new  drug  etidronate  dUodiuin,  waa  studied  to  determine  !•«  effectiveness  in 
preventing  the  initial  fo  nation  and  postoperative  recurrence  of  abnormal  bone  in 
patients  with  spinal  cord  injury  and  other  aevere  neurological  conditiona.  In  well 
controlled  studies,  etidronate  diaodium  waa  proven  to  be  effective  in  preventing  the 
formation  of  the  abnormal  bo  *  Thia  Research  end  Training  Center  study  provided 
a  major  portion  of  the  data  presented  in  FDA  (Food  and  Drug  Administration!  cor- 
ing* which  rcaolted  in  tho  drug  being  approved  for  uae  to  prevent  and  treat  abnor- 
mal bone  formation.  Etidronate  diaodium  remains  aa  the  only  therapeutic  atfnil 
available  to  prevent  this  aerioui  medical  complication  of  neurologic  injury  and  dia- 

in  functional  limitations  resulting  from  abnormal 


prevent 

Anticipated  payoff:  (1)  decrease  in  functional  limitations  resulting  irom  aunormai 
bone  formation;  (2)  prevention  of  a  post-rehabilitation  decline  in  adjuatment  due  u> 
abnormal  bone  growth;  (3)  decrease  cost  of  poet  rehabilitation  adjustment  of  reno- 
bilitanU. 

UNIVERSITY  Or  OHKUON  RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  CENTER 

A  major  outcome  of  the  deinstitutionalization  movement  in  the  field  of  mental  re- 
tardation has  been  the  placement  of  severely  and  profoundly  retarded  adolts  in 
community  residential  settings.  In  order  for  these  placements  ultimately  to  be  suc- 
cessful it  la  necessary  that  residents  learn  and  perform  regularly  a  minimal  repre- 
toire  of  aelf-care  and  domestic  skills.  Very  little  Instructional  aaeiatance  is  presently 
available  to  service  providers  who  want  to  teach  such  skills  to  severely  and  pro- 
foundly retarded  uduT.a.  Acconlinely  the  Research  and  Troining  Center  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  ia  presently  implementing  such  a  project.  .... 

The  existed  payoff  ia:  (1)  better  diagnobtic  means  of  evaluating  theae  skill*  in 
severely  and  profoundly  retarded  ndulla;  (2)  more  efficient  procedures  for  remedial- 
ing  the  deficits  that  are  identified  during  assessment,  and  (3)  the  availability  of  high 
quality  assessment  curriculum  materials  for  wide  spread  dissemination  and  utiliza- 
tion. 

The  project  will  be  finished  in  Aoguat,  1982. 

KAV14R  UNlVKKSiTY  Ktt^KARCH  ANO  TRAINING  CENTER 


The  llerrington  procedure  is  a  aorgical  method  for  correcting  scoliosis  (curvature 
of  the  spine)  that  waa  developed  at  the  Baylor  Research  and  Training  Center  by  Dr. 
Paul  K  Herrington.  Systematic  follow-up  studies  of  more  than  2,500  operuieu 
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ment  costs  »y  Shortening  meir  uurnuon  ui  iiw»H»aM«iiiUM.  .ii.a  -«-o«—   

been  extended  to  the  treatment  «f  spinal  fractures  with  coi;,.dernble  success. 

The  payoff  here  is:  (I)  impwvi  U  vocational  out  ok  for  those  affected  hy  seullusis; 
llil  reduced  health  can  co*ta  through  reduced  Moaml  all /.alien  and  attendant  ex- 
peases;  w<*  i\U  in  some  cases  pievi-ntion  of  disability  fn  in  occurring  at  oil, 
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Senator  VVi  m  ki  it  'i'h, in  Is  you  very  much,  Professor  Moriarty. 

Mr  Kender^nn,  > n i j  m  i'mfe^sor  Moriari\  mi^hl  want  to  com- 
ment on  the  record  of  mono\s  available  for-  in\ est e >*  nt.  in  the  sense 
of  the  activities  of  the  National  institute  of  I  iandicapped  Research. 

The  act  authorizes  the  Institute  in  the  sense  of  dissemination  of 
information  acquired  through  research  funded  by  the  Institute. 
The  National  Institute  of  Handicapped  Research  may  enter  into 
grants  and  contracts  with  States  and  public  and  private  agencies  to 
carry  out  research  programs. 

In  your  testimony,  Mr.  Kenderson,  you  indicated  some  of  the 
matters  that  are  being  worked  on  by  the  Institute.  In  Professor 
Moriarty's  statement,  he  indicates  the  very  valid  distinction  be- 
tween investment  insofar  as  capital  improvements  are  concerned 
and  that  wh.ich  is  just  required  for  operating  expenses. 

I  would  say  that  in  the  case  of  Nil  IK,  we  are  talking  about  an 
investment^.  In  1DS0,  the  authorization  was  ;na  million;  it.  was  $1)0 
million  in  fiscal  year  1!)N1,  and  there  has  been  $Hfj  million  author- 
ized for  the  last  2  fiscal  years,  with  an  actual  appropriation  of  $2S 
million  in  fiscal  year         and  $:*0  million  in  fiscal  year  15)83. 

Now.  that  is  quite  a  decrease  from  the  $7a  and  $!)()  million  au- 
iorized.  It  is  about  level  insofar  as  the  appropriations  are  con- 
ivrned  liut  1  want  to  know  whether  you  feel  that  those  levels  are 
adequate  in  terms  of  the  mission  that  has  been  given  to  NIHR. 

Dr.  Mokiakty.  If  1  could  refer  back  to  my  chart,  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  to  maintain,  in  real  terms,  what  our  level  was  in  1%!)  would 
re<|uire--it  is  somewhat  of  a  coincidence-— $!K)  million,  which  was 
the  authorization  level  at  'one  time. 

Senator  Wkickkk.  That  would  be  to  maintain  

Dr.  Mokiakty.  The  level  of  effort  where  we  were  in  1!M><). 

Senator  Wkickkk.  l(.)b"!). 

Dr  Mokiakty.  That  is  no  real  increase;  that  is  just  maintaining 
in  real  terms.  I  can  tell  you  what  the  profound  effect  of  the  extra 
$2  million-some-odd  was  in  this  fiscal  year,  I  guess. 

As  small  as  that  amount  is,  it  has  a  profound  effect.  You  are 
talking  about  another  ID  percent  as  far  as  the  National  Institute  of 
Handicapped  He  r.  rch  is  concerned.  It  ha?  a  profound  effect  on  the 
whole  business  >>f  ,etting  people  interested  in  this  area  within  the 
academ  ic  com  mu n  i  ty . 

I  cannot  put  into  words  what  a  profound  effect,  relatively  trivial 
amounts  of  money  have  on  this  program 

Senator  Wkickkk.  Would  you  care  to  comment,  Mr.  Fenderson? 

Dr.  Fkndkrson.  Specifically,  we  were  able  to  salvage  nine  estab- 
lished rehabilitation  research' groups  that  would  have  gone  out  of 
business  entirely  had  it  not  been  for  the  additional  $3.8  million  in 
our  appropria!  ion. 

Dr.  Mokiakty.  And  some  of  these  have  been  around  for  20  years 
and  have  an  enviable  track  record.  , 

Senator  Wkickkk.  So.  what  is  your  recommendation  as  we  put  to- 
gether the  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  Uta-l? 

Dr.  Mokiakty,  1  would  like  to  suggest  iha?  at  the  very  least,  au- 
thorization levels  in  15>K4  of  $40  and.  in  the  .1  subsequent  years,  of 
•Sot)  and  $*)()  million  be  considered.  Even  at  that,  we  would  be  two- 
thirds  of  where  we  were  in  1901). 
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Scnntoi  Wkii  iu.m  1  think  the  point  that  I  would  like  to  make, 
wh it  li  is  a  point  th.it  both  < » t  ymi  mm*  well  aware  of,  is  thai  in  those 
areas  of  research,  even  though  the  hot tom-hne  budgets  might  look 
improved  in  the  sense  of  the  cutbacks,  then*  is  going  to  he  a  tcrri 
hie  price  to  he  paid  in  the  out  years  lor  failing  to  make  these  in- 
vest inetits  now. 

In  vour  area  ot"  science,  invent iihm its  mad'*  now  do  not  really 
show  anything  until  'J,     or  1  years  from  now. 
Dr.  Mokiakty  Exactly 

Senator  Wkickkk.  And  if  you  have  not  rind"  Mir  investment,  nei- 
ther is  that  going  to  show  in  human  terms  until  :!  or  X,  or  1  years 
out.  At  that  juncture,  those  that  did  ri- »J  receive  the  help  that 
would  have  been  available  are  clearly  behind  and  unable  t.o  catch 
up. 

Dr.  Mokiakty.  Exactly. 

Dr.  Fkndkkson.  In  f'ac.t,  Mr-.  (Mianman,  one  of  t lie  reasons  for  re- 
serving the  small  amount  of  $:W0.n»)O  to  support,  we  hope,  10  reha- 
bilitation research  fellows  is  that  we  need  seed  corn  lor  the  next 
generation  of  leadership  in  rehabilitation  research.  It  is  a  small 
thm^,  but  it  is  an  important  way  that  we  can  help  to  stimulate  the 
intere.v  of  \ery  highly  qualified  rehabilitation  research  people  who 
are  on  ihr  way  up. 

Dr.  Mokiakty.  1  would  also  like  n,  emphasize  that  we  really  do 
not  have  a  cadre  of  mied  researchers  of  any  size  in  this  Held,  I 
suspect-  in  part  been;.  -  Lhn.gs  like  basic  science  and  NIH  kinds  of 
things  tend  to  he  in<>rv  o\< dug.  The  kind  of  work  that  we  get  in- 
volved in  tends  to  he  more  biodine,  and  tackling--  nasic  kinds  of 
practical  sorts  of  research. 

1  do  not  think  there  are  2aU  to  'W)  scientists  in  the  United  States 
who  really  have  any  solid  grounding  in  rehabilitation  research;  I 
do  not  think  that  there  is  even  that  many.  I  mean,  Miey  just  really 
are  not  out  t  here. 

Senator  Wkkkkh.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Senator  Hatch,  who  is  the  chairman  of  our  committee. 

Senator  Hatch.  Xo  questions.  Thank  you.  Mr.  C 'hair man. 

Senator  Wkickkk.  Heat  lemon,  I  thank  you  very,  very  much;  I  ap- 
preciate it. 

Dr.  Mokiakty.  It  was  my  pleasure.  Thank  m>u,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Wkickkk.  Maybe  this  lovely  la-Iv  over  here  who  has  been 
Standing  on  her  feet  and  doing  yeoman  s  service  would  like  to  sit 
down  for  a  minute.  We  will  take  a  break  or  a  few  minutes. 

[Whereupon,  a  brief  recess  was  taken.) 

Senator  Wkickkk.  I  am  going  to  beg  the  indulgence  of  our  next 
panel,  including  the  commissioner  of  our  Depart  men"  T  Education 
in  Connecticut,  We  have  the  chairman  with  us;  1  know  he  has  an- 
other appointment  to  go  to  and  1  would  like  to  accommodate  him, 
and  1  might  add.  willingly  so  for  all  the  help  that  he  has  given  me 
on  this  subcommittee  over  rhe  years. 

Senator  Hatch  has  been  a  great  friend  of  the  disabled  and  the 
handicapped  of  this  Nation.  The  next  panel  will  relate  to  the  client 
assistance  program  and  includes  iVe;.  Neva  Rae  Cruz,  Mr.  Ethan 
Ellis,  and  Mr.  Hank  Blandford.  Now,  1  know  Senator  Hatch  has  a 
few  words  to  say. 
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S»'M.i!«)i  Ham  m  Wrll,  I  would  like  to  just  take  a  few  minutes  .nd 
|U>|  i  mnphmenl  our  (  h.iinnati  of  this  subcommittee  I  do  not  k:- 
o!  .mvone  who  serves  ui  the  U.S.  Seriate  or  anywhere  in  this  eo 
ti\  wlm  has  a  deeper  commitment  or  feeling  for  the  handieapp* 
i  tn  Senator  Weieker,  and  he  has  certainly  been  a  tremendous  in- 
'  .''iii-e  o,    i.  <■  and  has  really  heen  my  closes!  friend  in  this  area., 
ied  I  feel  \       deeply  committed  as  well. 

It  in  also  in)  nri\tJege  to  welcome  and  iniroduee  Ms.  Neva  Cruz 
from  my  horn"  .itate  of  Utah.  Ms.  Cruz  brings  a  keen  insight, 
Lowell,  into  ti.(  -dient  assistance  programs  which  are  funded  under 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  because  of  her  position  as  the  project  direc- 
tor- at  the  Utah  Department  of  Rehabilitation.  So,  I  am  very 
pleased,  Neva,  that  you  could  be  with  us  here  today. 

At  this  time,  1  would  like  to  extend  my  appreciation  one  step  fur- 
ther and  thank  Neva  for  her-  efforts  as  a  member  of  my  advisory 
■committee  on  the  handicapped,  because  she  also  has  had  a  tremen- 
dous^influence  on  me  as  well  as  the  other  members  of  that  commit- 
tee. This  committee  has  been  extremely  productive  and  has  helped 
us  over  the  last  number-  of  years  to  bring  some  of  the  effectuated 
chane.es  that  have  occurred  and  some  of  the  helps  that  have  oc- 
curred Iron:  mr  committee  to  the  handicapped. 

i  might  odd  that  Ms.  Cruz  plays  an  active  and  crucial  part  as  a 
member  o|  that  advisory  committee,  and  I  would  like  to  welcome 
her  here  to  our-  committee  today. 

Neva,  I  am  due  in  the  Hudget  Committee  to  question  Mr.  Paul 
Volcker,  so  I  am  going  to  have  to  leave.  Hut  I  will  read  your  re- 
marks, and  you  could  not  have  a  more  friendly  friend  than  Lowell 
Weickor,  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee.  I  just  want  you  to 
know  that  we  are  really  happy  to  have  you  here.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Match  follows:] 

Pkkparki)  Statkmknt  ok  Sknatok  Hatch 

Senator  Hatch.  It  is  my  privilege  to  welcome  and  introduce  Ms. 
Neva  Cru/.  from  my  home  State  of  Utah.  Ms.  Cruz  brings  a  keen 
insight  'be  client  assistance  programs  which  are  funded  under 
the  Reh  .cation  Act  because  of  her  position  as  project  director  at 
the  Utui.  liepartment  of  Rehabilitation.  I  am  pleased  she  couid  join 
us  today.  At  this  time  1  would  Iik>  :o  extend  my  appreciation  one 
step  further-  and  thank  her  for  her  effo-ts  as  a  member  pi' my  advi- 
sory committee  on  the  handicapped  This  committee  has  been- ex- 
tremely productive,  and  Ms.  Cruz  plays  ar  active  and  crucial  part 
as  a  member.  I  welcome  Ms.  Cruz  and  look  lurward  to  hearing  her 
testimony  as  well  as  the  others  testifying  today. 

1  am  pleased  to  participate  in  this  hearing  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  is  keenly  interested  in  reauthorization  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act.  A  Federal  categorical  program  since  1920,  this  act  reha- 
bilitated approximately  225,11)00  handicapped  individuals  during 
fiscal  year  PJS2  under  the  basic  State  grant  program. 

The  department  of  rehabilitation  has  computed  that  $10.90  has 
been  returned  for  every  dollar  invested  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  rehabilitation  of  our  disabled  employees.  This  represents  an  ad- 
ditional $2. a  million  which  might  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  our 
economy  last  year. 


so 

Not  only  hi  I.-,  tin-  vocational  rehabilitation  program  honefited  dis- 
abled [>mple  hv  incrensinr,  the  lifetime  earning  hy  approximately 
.>:{St()OU  each  "but '  it  also  has  allowed  them  the  opportunity  to 
become  taxpnvinK  citizens  and  has  decreased  their  need  lor  other 
forms  of  public  assistance  and  institutional  care  by  approximately 
!»  million 

In  its  tiM-al  year  IW1  roport  to  Congress,  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  said  that  in  the  first  year  after  case  clo- 
sure, people  rehabilitated  in  fiscal  year  M>HO  an*  expected  to  pay  to 
Federal.  State,  and  local  uovorments  an  estimated  $211. a  million 
more  in  income,  payroll,  and  sales  taxes  than  they  would  have  paid 
had  they  not  been' rehabilitated.  That  is  a  healthy  return  on  our 
investment  that  can't  he  found  from  any  other  savings  or  money 
market  fund. 

Although  this  program  has  an  impressive  track  record,  i.t  per- 
cent fewer  people  were  rehabilitated  under  the  basic  State  grant 
pr<   -am  in  than  in  197.'?.  It  is  the  sixth  decline  in  the  last  7 

years  and  the  fewest  number  rehabilitated  in  the  past  12  years. 

Unfortunately,  this  trend  will  probably  continue.  In  addition  to 
the  State  grant  portion,  other  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
components  also  have  their  share  of  problems  and  imperfections. 
However,  by  conducting  hearings  such  as  the  one  being  held  here 
today,  we  ran  examine  vocational  rehabilitation's  current  strengths 
and  weaknesses  to  determine  what  factors  have  contributed  to  the 
programs  success.  Because  of  its  impressive  track  record,  1  urge 
my  colleagues  to  work  diligently  to  reauthorize  an  improved  ver- 
sion of  the  current  Rehabilitation  Act  at  sufficient  funding  levels 
to  assure  high  quality  programs. 

It  is  through  the  efforts  of  witnesses  b<»re  today,  including  one 
from  my  home  State,  and  hundreds  of  other  experts  throughout  the 
Nation  that  we  continue  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  over 
;W,noo,OfH)  handicapped  citizens.  Benefiting  our  disabled  constituen- 
cy not  only  assists  them,  but  also  provides  an  investment  in  Amer- 
ica that  dollars  cannot  measure. 

Senator  Wkukkk.  If  I  have  any  problems  with  you,  then  I  go  to 
Neva? 

Senator  Hatch.  You  go  to  Neva  and  P-'a  wr.  straighten  me 
out.  |  Laughter.]  ? 

That  is  the  problem.  You  cannot  really  tight  b-a  because  ne  has 
so  many  hooks  into  me,  you  know.  Well,  u  o.ks  !  .veil;  we  .ippro 
ciate  all  vou  do. 

Ms.  Cruz.  Notice  that  we  do  have  Senator  Hatch  using  i?  cane 
these  days,  too.  [Laughter.) 
Senator  Wkickku.  Fine. 
Mr  Ki.i.is.  Neva,  why  do  you  not  go  ahead? 

STATEMENT  OF  NEVA  RAK  CRUZ.  PROJECT  DIRECTOR,  CLIENT 
ASSISTANCE  PROJECTS,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH;  HANK  BLAND- 
FORI),  DIVISION  OF  PROTECTION  AND  ADVOCACY   STATE  OF 
KKNTITKY:    AND    ETHAN    ELLIS,    DEPUTY  DIRECTS" 
JERSEY  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  ADVOCACY 
Ms.  Cruz.  Thank  you,  Senator  Hatch,  and  thank  you,  T  nator 

Weicker. 
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AImiiii  |M  v<  ;n  .  - ■  i -p i »  when  congressional  hearings  lor  the  Rehabili- 
tation Ail  wen-  lit'irij'  held,  t  his  Nal  ion's  handicapped  citizens  wore 
beginning  a  coaht  ion  movement  to  make  themselves  hoard  as  a  po- 
litical lone.  Recent  technology  had  opened  the  doors  lor  the  severe- 
ly disabled  to  participate  in  our  communities  and  the  Nation.  We 
were  no  longer  willing  to  stay  at  home  and  let  someone  else  decide 
wh.it  wa.  hot  Cor  us,  The  Rehahi  I  it  at  ion  Act  of  1<)7){  responded  to 
tin-  handicapped  consumer  movement  in  many  important  ways, 
and  one  of  these  was  the  provision  for  client  assistance  projects,  or 
CAP*,  a.s  we  call  t  hem. 

CAP*  wore  estahlished  to  provide  an  informational  resource  for 
all  vocational  rehahil itat  ion,  or  VR,  clients  and  client  applicants, 
particularly  the  severely  disabled,  and  to  advise  them  of  all  availa- 
ble benefits  throimh  the  Rehabilitation  Act.  They  were  to  commu- 
nicate to  clients  in  clear  terms  regarding  how  the*  VR  program  op- 
erates mid  in  assist  anyone  who  had"  difficulties  in  obtaining  the 
benefits  of  the  program. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  CAP  work  is  providing  information  and 
referral  services  to  handicapped  people.  In  Utah,  we  try  to  handle 
these  rails  when  they  come  in  even  though  they  may  not  be  strictly 
related  lo  the  VR  progran..  It  can  be  very  frustrating  to  an  individ- 
ual who  rails  number"  aP  :'r  number  without  getting  any  help.  So, 
we  try  to  prevent  furthei  referrals  if  there  is  any  way  that  we  can 
provide  the  necessary  information. 

CAP's  were  established  to  p.ovide  ombudsmen  to  resolve  commu- 
nication problems  between  clients  and  rehabilitation  personnel, 
and  to  resolve  them  at  the  lowest  possible  love1  My  experience 
with  the  CAP  program  has  shown  that  most  of  the  problems  are  a 
matter  of  communication  failure  between  client  and  counselor  and 
can  be  quite  easily  resolved  by  opening  those  lines  of  communica- 
t  ion. 

The  cases  do  not  really  seem  to  be  really  big  matters  that  come 
before  the  CAP  on  a  regular  basis,  but  to  the  client  or  applicant 
who  fwuU  himself  in  a  situation  where  he  feels  that  his  needs  aio 
not  being  met  and  he  does  not  know  how  he  can  get  them  nv  .  it 
can  be  quite  an  important  process. 

VR  clients,  particularly  the  severely  disabled,  face  enough  ii  ;s- 
t  ration  in  getting  out  and  becoming  productive  citizens  that  the  VR 
process  should  help  to  smooth  the  way  rather  than  [jutting  up  i-.  !i- 
t ional  obstacles  for  t hem. 

■  Sometimes,  counselors  have  taken  an  excessive  amount  of  time 
to  get  the  ca.,e  accepted,  or  they  have  not  been  prompt  in  their  fol- 
lowup  with  clients.  I  believe  that  just  having  a  CAP  in  the  State 
encourages  counselors  to  be  more  effective  and  efficient  in  I  heir 
work.  The  counselor-CAP  relationship  is  such  that  counselors  do 
belter  wink  in  order  to  prevent  the  need  for  CAP  intervention  be- 
cause of  any  failure  on  the  pari  of  the  counselor. 

Some  problems  are  more  serious  in  terms  of  the  client's  satisfac- 
tion and  the  co-t  of  the  VR  program.  These  are  situations  where  a 
Hienl  f  sv  feel  that  his  counselor  is  pushing  him  into  a  vocational 
goal  which  he  has  no  interest.  In  these  cases  the  CAP  worker, 
who  is  outside  of  the  VR  administrative  system,  can  provide  an  im- 
partial, third-party  review  of  the  situation.  This  can  be  valuable  to 
both  clients  and  counselors.  Helping  clients  receive  appropriate  vo- 
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rational  t minim'.  not  only  increases  client  satisfaction,  but  it  saves 
money  that  would  have  hern  spent  on  inappropriate  training  anu 
equipment  and  retimes  the  chances  that  clients  will  return  to  VK 
lor  retraining. 

(VXT's  also  inform  clients  of  the  administrative  appeals  process 
and  assist  them  through  the  process  on  request.  Another  function 
of  CAP's  is  to  print  client  handbooks  and  brochures  that  inform  cli- 
ents about  the  VR  process,  about  CAP  services,  client  rights  and 
responsibilities,  and  the  appeals  process. 

The  Utah  CAP  sponsored  a  series 'of  town  meetings  m  the  sum- 
mers of  1!)S()  and  11)81  that  took  the  VR  administrative  stafl 
throughout  the  State,  providing  information  on  the  VR  and  CAP 
services  and  opportunities  for  citizens  to  provide  input  into  the 
system.  These  meetings  resulted  in  changes  to  the  State  VR  pro- 
gram, in  response  to  the  citizen  input. 

1  feel  that  Congress  acted  wisely  when  they  included  client  as- 
sistance projects  as  part  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  and  that 
it  is  very  important  that  these  projects  be  continued  with  udequal" 
funding  in  the         Rehabilitation  Act. 

VR  has  more  than  a  b'O-year  record  as  a  proven  cost-effective  pro- 
gram. It  h;^  provided  and  will  continue  to  provide  better  service  to 
handicapped  citizens  who  are  aware  of  :heir  rights  and  are  active 
participants  in  their  VR  programs;  issuring  that  clients  are 
trained  for  appropriate  satisfying  work  within  their  capacity  will 
bring  an  even  greater  return  fur  the  VR  dollr  . 

Thank  wu  for  providing  me  this  opportunity. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Cruz  follows:] 
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i  i  ,[  ifhil.v 

■  ■a-.l!f»-«-  nr,  II  unit' 

■n:   A-  ,l'!t  am      i'r  =  '],.,.  • 
Neva  K.if  i.:ruJ 
1 1  Like  i:  i  ty  ,  I't.ih 


'  '  1    "   ««i   ■»•■■-  -Jf.'.-i  i    .ii,:m->'.I"|i.i1    L.'.hIiiks  (ho  Kohabl  t  1 1  lit  1  oil  Act 

'<•:■*(  ■■•■!■!,   :.■■«'  I.n.l:    it>( -1     Itl/m-i  ,.|    thl;)  ti.it  1  *  mi  wen-  in  the  !n>ftl  iiiiIi^h 
'   •>•••'*'•'•:■ I   ■      I  -in  t.^.-il..-i   i  ■  ir,.,V.-  t  hvmn  ■  ■  1  v.'«t  hi-.ud  .is  a  political  furre. 
>  hnoLv.y  li.i.l     ;  the  dmjru  «! o  th.it  finally  thi;  :.uver«Jy  d        I <*d 

w<  r<    i''-1'  '  ■  'are  ('lit   ir,     .t   ■  .  vjin.ni  t  lew  «ind  the  nation.     Wo  wort-  no  longer 

w  *■  1 1 1 1  *  »i        ■- '  -iv  H   li"<t>f  .in.l   :•■(   ...i  n.  -  ot-;e  tlf.  itii-  wh.it  way  b*»*t  for  us.  The 

jm-nm.iSl  i  I  J. it  Uu  Act  of    I  fi '  I   r»",;'i.;uliti  to  this  hand  i  c  ;ipp  *;d  eounumer  movmiont  in 
many  l-ap..ri.mt  vjvs.     On*  of  those  waa  the  provision,  for  Client  Assistance 
l'i     .    ■     1 1  A  J'  ii. 

■  ■■  '    >■' 1  j        I  t'!  provide  nn   !  nf  omat  i  onal   resource  for  all  vocational 

«  eh.ihi  I  i  :  i  ■         '         1  and  client  applicants,  particularly  the  severely 

disabled,  and  to    i.JvIm-  tio-n  of   .ill   ,.va i  I -*t>  1  e  benefits   through  thu  Rehabilitation 
A.  C,     rhrv  w.-re  to  r^snur.  1 <.  a  *  •  ro  clients   in  chi/ir  terms  regarding  how  the  VR  pro- 
gr.ur.  i-^Tji,.'?  and   m  ,r.s|.;t   .imvi.jm-  who  had  difficulties  In  obtaining  the  benefits 
of   the  i-r..Krflra. 

rntr-na.it  ton  and  referral   tv-e  calls  are  a  substantial  part  of  the  CAP  work. 
«<inv  prop!,,  have  heard  ab.-ut  VR  and  call   about   tho  eligibility  criteria  and  the 

I  ■  iu.it  t   l'i  i.t   the  VK  of  flit-   in  their  area.     Clients,     counselors  and  staff'^rom 
o:>er  a  •.;'':»<  I  o»;  usi-  CAP  a«;  an  informational  :^sourci?  on  Section  504  and  our 
state  civil  rights  law  for   the  handicapped.     Sine-  nost  CAPs  have  working  rela- 
tijns.'iiis  with  ether  agencies  and  organ  Rations  ser.  .'ng  the  handicapped,  we 

>t:r.  arv.w.'r  'juest  i-.-ns  about  S.vial  Services,  Sndal  .V'uritv  or  other,  agencies 
,|nd  ;;   th,:n   !;  Uilv  w*'  :       t-'  fi^t   through  the  red  tape.     Even  calls  that 

ar.  ; r : .. :  lv  related  to  VK  a r o  handl  ed  whenever  possible  by  the  Utah  CAP. 
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.urlUuWrlv         irv  h-  Iuhi-M.-  rhr  j.i..M.ii  will  t    irti'Mli.*  U 


I :(  in  ■ 

r.i  t . 

.  f\r  .        i«  <••»'  nhl  I  -.Ik'-I        i  •  ■  i      ■  -         i 1  •»«  i  •»■  p>   ■■  W-b.'-  *  i't  ween  .  1  1  i-.it'i 
u,li,,H||tatl.n  ()i-rHOnm«l  -mil  tn  ip-i. •:■/»■  thr'ii  ,i(   tl.t-   l.-wi-.r    U-vrl  |«. U», 

Mv    IS  y.'-ui  Willi   tin*  t-rogi,,:..  L.vi-   .h.-vn  rl..u  "  t        1. 1        ..in        n-.«.l*'id  .il 

t!K.  .  li.-v.t-. ■■■«ii,ielJt   U'Vt-t.  "i"  ,'.lv.-  y.,u  .«>  «-/..inli|r  »f  a  ly(. •»,«■.  A 

7»..in<  w  »a.>  raa«  Into  ny  office  after  talking  with  a  VR  Cv.imsvl.ir.     '-ho  ii-J 
t;«  ....-.:».,. I  m  li.nl  tu'vitoil  l.i'i  .ill  rUlir,  tut   sh«  w.mti'd  m  f,"  to  vh.-l  .uul 
th*  ro-it..,.-!  .r  w.m  .nswlSllnn   t»«  t-ilk  .il-ut   1 1  .iliiln,-. .     U'l,.  n  I   L.T-ed  with  the 

■,-Miiaelnr,  >■     explained  rh.it  In-  hail  tnV.cn  ht-r  <»p{'  1 1  .a  I  >"m> ,  l-it   lo  i.ilk 

Mil.  ,,,..-1  „i  ,-nn:t.iltmU  baton'  .-ic-i-p*  l«'B  r,1:;c  f-'r  !'i,tvlu"'"  Tho  «-.n.nM*lor 
:•   „,,.»,•    m,,    p|  -,  -\  ]  j    ,,„t  |,nJ  un  'i-rs  tond  th.i*-  be:   ^.i.^  bad   tt»  be  .vcrpced  before 

;if  i      ,it,..)  i|p  iippll-.i-it   I  t«x|>!.ilt.'-.t  the  VR  prxp:,!<  .md  wh.-rn 

nj'i«-.i.  sh"  wis  ii'.U'        .MuJfist.ind  what  whs  lu^enln^  -*t*-l  enuUI 
,  ,n,lvil..t,     Hip  i  .«i:i'ii'lni  w.i:.  bi.i.Ii-  .i-.iiiv  i.f     .ih  i  u;  lh.lt 
with  cll.'M.;  to        sun-  in:  h.u.    orrunu:  1  -.i  U  ii  accurate  lv  with 
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1  'i-  <  '  •                 ■-  ..   ,       .f  !■  Ml. i,  !  v    !  ....    ...vrl.-lv  .!  I  ■.  ii  ' «  ,i  , 

'  '  1  ' 1  ;  * '  '    ••  '    !  ,;   *  '  '  '  '         "if     "I   1   1  -    '  ■'■■In'    |  i     !n.  !  |         ,  J  (  i  .......    r  j.,(t 

-  ■     '  ■  *   >■•       !'•■.-  ■  >'h  :  1   w!u.-  wtf-.i   !  'H  ! '    ih  M.uh  .!!■,     .  .  I  wi.uM 

'•  ,r                        -                 w.  fri-rn    i:-    !!-.  tM.-.!  .imi      h  r,v  ,»(  .  i...  t  lr.e 

:-     '  '        i  ■      '    ■  ■■ ' '   '     i'K   n    I-.  ti.  ■      i  u  v  1 1  >  i     ,1  ;  i  ..:   u       .  i  !  ..■'{■. 

>  'h    m  i'-r   i :   ►:;•■■».  *i  i  .i  '  .  :  t  .-■  t.<i.i ■   t  .r:.|  1 1  v  .  «    ......    •  r„    ( ,  .,, . 

*>*•  Mitres  - 1 J    tt.i-     K  ,  I  !«.*tti  . 


I  n  w:i !  ■  v 


.-I',  h.ivr  t.iki-:-.  ,^-;<(,.ssi 
\ 


!  h.-Ui 
ef  fe.  •  ! 
i v  i  *  t  . 


■  ■  ■■  "  ii.  w,is  .i    I  ■  >    u 1      .  :;:ii;un  (  - 

umi",  tit  inn-  t a  ,',c*l 
h  »'■'♦'  ;»r.ri;.t    iV  their  :    !  K-u--ti;>  with  dlfiUs, 

•  ':>,~'  !'ivi'u;  i  <  A*1  it,  thi>  state  i-t;<\>ur«if:«\-;  i- nuns  lor  «s  to  be  more 
■>"«i  eMI'i"'if    |>i  'fi.-ii   vi.iV,     Hp.  ..iMjn^.vl..r -CAT   rolaU     ship   l«s  such 

•  •U-I.H  J-,  N-rr.-i  u.,rk  in    .r.l.-r  in  j.:  ,-.v,il'  I  he  nee»l  (.>i   I'AI'   Int  ervctii  ii.«n 

inv  r.i !  Inr-        •'■  .    I'.irt        Uj„  ■  auf.,.  ler  . 
[>r.  lli--^    ire  -.[(■  -icrifis   ii!  :ciT:i'i  nf  i  hi.-  client's  future  job  s.uls- 
•i  VR  nr.'i;t,ir,.     One  haml  t  i-.ipped  woman  was    r  i-h.ib  i  U  t  ;H  t-  J 

r.'.'ewl:.^  i  st:\>e.  ~ho  VR  counselor  Insisted  that  she  pf-r  training 
,,v«-,n  V  i.:h:  her  -i  .  ■nf--ha:uieil  t  yp.-w  i  i  1 *>  r .  She  has!  no  <!estre  to 
!<  e  -mil  vts  i>-wr  'iyt»,i  her  typewriter;  but  ai  that  time  Utah 

•*'',v-  >-  « J 1  <i  h"lp  h'jr  with  her  problem.     The  ct:uh! 

to  her  .-.Hift'.t- lor'?  supervisor  but  she  vns  unaware  of   that.     Tlu'ti,  too, 
P;   :«,<>i-*        I:..1,  r  ■   tl  -  ■  ^p.- rv  i      r  S»».  ,i-m-f  they   fi-,.]   that    tli*>  siij'ervi-.  : 
'    ■  ,;  >;'.-e!    r.     l'i!»-nt:.   tuj.iy  who  feel  that   r.hi«v  \rt 

-"-••rJ    i:-.  •'...ppr.priate  v.  .-a  r  i  .-r..i  1  .v;!  ,:an  tall  CAP.     Wo  h.ive  ^ 
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'mi;    i  ■■■   ' r '  •■  1  1        1  1  1   

r  .  (t  t,  (1  l  A;.   i-;   ,  ,,.  ,1  a,-   '  '  -  Vl<  .i.ii  :.  I.:  i  «t  1;r  »  <,      J  I  '■"t-t   f  .Ml 

>|lt   ,A}.    lM,|  ,  I,,.  ,„  h.MrtUl  thlnl  |  utv  r-vl.w.     II—  1  »■  t  r     1  1  I  ■  ■  ■  - 1  *i   lu  receive 

,,  ,    •        till'!-,1    imI         I  ■  ■■■■  i.t        ■  '    ■  !■  W     lu.  I  '-.l-.rS  r:  1 1  ctvt  w atls - 
..  ,„„    1 1   .,.IVI.,  m,,n,v  M,.t  w.,.1.1  l.w.  -.Kin   ■"  li-iPl  r.M»rl.«t.-  tnilnlnR  ami 

A .,,          ,„.,       |„.  ....  ,!  ,      rh.n  .11.-        -Ml  t.  I  in  I.-MMH  to  Vi<  for 

lot  mini:.*. 

,.,..,»„.,   .P.p.-  t  -f  r\l>    -...ivli-s   I  i  ,-i.IvIhIhk  rlti-nti.  ol   th-  .ulifti  ills  t  rat  I  vo 

,        ,..  .„p|  ......1  .tli-K  '».f=a  thiv.j^l.  the  v.irlnu::   levM  ..f  tin-  h;  pr.  \  at 

tv,,  ,r  M.;  ,t  .     , -II. Mils  hav.-  Hp-  i  luin   .....I  n  I  i-  H,..w  th.il  whenev.-r  de«-  I  »  lona 

are  r-.t.le  with  which  ti.ev  are  mpI   s.it  tni  led ,  .in  order  lv  system  !<>r  ..ppea  M  i,*  J  hi- 
,1,.,  i  ..ion  It.r,  *.i«i«n  i-nt.ibllMhtMl. 

r„  r-r.,lv  M  wrll  .p.  isinv  1 1 ; !  i  r  states,  lun  printed  a  client  handbook  that 

i{  ,,r>,  .;i4  ,,,  ln  (,  „rr;i.hv-f.trp  rammer  ami  Informs  client  a  nf  thoi  r 

ll(,Vi  >IMl|  .  ,.  ,  mil,!  1  li|.»'« .     In  addition,  we  have  printed  brochures  telling  about 

CAP.  Mio  VH  pr^r.m  m.1  rltn.i   ilKhft  .iiul  re;ponslbi  lltiea,     U.r  VR  administrator 
din- ted  all  VR  L.a,naelors   lo  set-  th  it  i-v.-v,i,r  receives  a  copy  of   the  client 
h.indbocV.  .in.1  OVP  hrm-huri'  on  th-  rir-.it  vi.tit  to  the  office  or  at  the  time  of 
.ipplle.it  Jon.     Ph-   Individual  Written  Rehab  llir  at  ion  Program  also  lists  the  CAP 
Celrvh.  n«'  um::.Sts.     If  clients  are  aware  of  CM'  .it   the  bcKinntnR  of   the  VR  process, 
tj„.v  t,...;   ,   -:.f  .,■  ,!,le  call  in*  CAP  when  they  feel  that  a  problem  is  present 

.,:,.»  ?w  j, h.1  r*.1  n  -m  establ  isMed  prtwt— ;  i'cr  resolving  problems. 

.         ,i      r.        s ,^;her  states,  there   Is  a  C/' P  Advisory  Board.  This 
boVrd  Is  tia.h-  mv     f  eli'ntM  and  fcvr.or  clients  re;: --sen  t  Ing  several  regions  of 
ru  .  s'i"^     '!•,"  Jf.if     Native  Anerl^ans,  and  Hi^p  v.i -4 ,     At  quarterly  rceetinss 
.»,..«■,  .r.  ■ii.-.-Ui.  ■    :n  ~.t   '..r.f.'rnari-.n   ir.d  lnj-«r   in*o  t  he  rehabilitation 
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'  '.I    I  '  '   I'       ■        '     1  '<■•    'Mi     •   1  I'    V.l'l     I     •    I  I  |     I    VII   -t  1  U^M    }||<  |i| 

»  M  ..>.,,.       ,    t     '   '  .     .\t   f  i         ii  ■  ,i  t        i  ,\l    in. I  VI'    •:  .if  |  >i 

I' i  »"■»<•:■'  "I   i  :.!■•!!'.  k  i.  n  ■  n  -:.\r,   i'  I  ltfi  (  1  i  I »  v  ■  r  1 1  ct  f  i  fur  V  M  ,    ,fi  v  1 .  r-i  .iv.il  lal<  If 

1  »"  ,il'r"l..     !       ivi-i-i    iii.I  i  I!.>;it   rlv.Sit  .    iit-l  M-;jn«rr.  iM  II  I  1   TImti- 

!  »  ■     ■  ■  ■  I    I    '  '  Ic  ...["I        ,     II.. I    i, .,;..!..-  I     I  ■  ii  lb  I  1  I  t  .1 1  r  J    in    lMi|]    .IMM    .1  (1 J 

*  *  ' 1 1  n  1 1  1 1"  t  t         1 1  {       ,   n,,  ,  „,,.!,         1 .,  i  1 1  <>  i  1 1  tA  IV  with  Vi<  .nlmliilMi  i  ,it  ton 

»'-it!  ■      i1  i        Ii-n.  f  t  '■v|,|...|  i:m,  Ii   .11.     iv.n  rui'v.   .»f   I  ft  t  •  VK 

P  1  "St  * ' .  ■  n  !  ■.'  t  hi  .  '>t;Ii  •.!;«•  n.-M t  1 1 1 ■  i ,  hut   f  h  r  ■-ii.-li  'iiM.  Mtif,  f  nv 1 1  .it  I ' iii'i  <md 

'  !v«m  •. ,   '  ill'1   inn.. mi. •,■:■!.■!,•     .,t:t]  :u'Wi|>.i|  i  t  Irlr;. , 

■  "t-Tt<»         i,r,.|  wImi-Iv   In  In.  lu'lli.k:  Ul.nt  As-if  .t.iii.T  P  n>}  iv  lh  j»j  ;i  piirt 
of    If:  i-  Miililllt.i!  !,■!!    V,  t    „|    i<>.M,   .iiul   1!    Is   ImpniUint   I  ha  I    I  Iii'mi1  p  r<  >  J  •  *  <:  t  H 
art-  .-.•ntlitiio.l  with  ii.k-iu.it-.'  fusnJlnri   In  l  ho  11HJ  Rehab  I  1  lt<it  Lou  Act.  Vocational 
Kffi  i!  IMl,ul..n  In-,  in.iic  than  ,i  MJ  v.»r  tro-rd  as  a  pruven  cofH-t-f  feet  Ive  pro- 
rt»  nn.     Bur   VK  Ii  i  :  p  i .  ■■/ 1 ami  will  onitinu.'  to  provide  better  servLcc  to  our 
"  it  I  'f.'s  ham!'.    !,,»■!  .  iti/iTi.-i  wl.un  thfu;  citizens  are  .iw.iro  of  tln-ir  rights 
rind  j:r  ,i.;tlvt»  -1  >  t  !  I .  |  p.m»  •*  In  rh.'lr  rehab  t  l  U.it ion  programs,     Clients  who 
«rti  tr.ilufd   tor  appripri.it.',  satlfylnK  work  within  their  capacity  will  bring 
in  even  sr*«.it  er  n-Lnrn  !f,r   tin-   rehab  i  1 1  tat  ton  <iu  1 1 .1  r  , 

Senator  Wkickkk.  Thank  you  very,  very  much.  Let  me  remind  all 
of  the  remaining  witnesses  that  statements  in  their  entirety  will  be 
■1  included  in  the  record.  I  suggest  that  in  order  that  all  might  be 
;  heard,  it  might  be  wise  to  synopsi/.e  some  of  these  statements. 

Please  proceed,  Mr.  Blandford. 

Mr.  Blanofokd.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  membership. 
Perhaps  in  the  interest  of  synopsis,  let  me  say  that  a  client  assist- 
ance program  certainly  can  work  well,  but  I  really  must  make  a 
case  for  a  strong  and  independent  project  performing  the  client  as- 
sistance function.  Let  me  tell  y<  u  why. 

In  my  work  with  the  protection  and  advocacy  system  in  Ken- 
tucky, we  very  often  deal  hi  informal,  administrative,  and  legal 
remedies  for  persons  with  levelopmental  disabilities.  Very  similar 
language  is  involved  in  the  assistance  function  of  a  client  assist- 
ance project.  We  work  very  frequently  with  and  for,  and  sometimes 
across  the  table  from,  the  Bureau  for  Rehabilitation  Services  Client 
Assistance  Program. 

I  want  to  underscore  that  I  have  verified  much  of  what  I  will  say 
about  the  program  in  my  State  with  the  original  four  staff  mem- 
bers—by the  way,  none  of  whom  still  functions  within  the  program. 
I  think  there  is  something  significant  therein  as  well. 

The  Kentucky  Client  Assistance  Office  was  opened  in  February 
of  19H0  and  has  always  been  a  part  of  the  central  office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Services.  Its  role  has  always  been  seen  as  an 
ombudsman's  office  to  expedite  problem  solution.  A  CAP  was 
placed  within  the  BRS  agency  in  order  to  keep  the  control  function 


„l  management,  in  tin-  wihiIj.  yl  ii  lonner  stall  member,  "channeled 
thumt'h  the  sii  ptTitit  t^nclt-  r  1 1     it  I  n<  ■  " 

Tin.'  role  of  CAP  was  Uikcn  out  of  the  direct  grievance  process 
|rim,  | hi.  beginning  Project  stall  wore  instructed  to  inform  or  to 
rvln  ,-lionts  for  help.  Presence  at  supervisory  reviews,  wlnunistrie 
i, .view,  : it ui  lair  lufaruigs  could  only  bo,  in  the  words  ol  a  pre 
viini ,  aati  member,  "a:j  a  Ihird  party,  a  monitor  or  a  referee." 

To  further  (|Uote  a  former  professional  stall"  member: 

The  HHs  .ivviuv  w.ifif«-«l  In  mii-l  "»  aitsrr.anal  n-latiuiuanp  t>V  C\V  U  mulct 
A..ik  n.»t  l-.r  III.-  rh.nl.  n..l  IoimIh-  ,i,:ri.rv.  I.ul  Im  Mv.ulutiun  CAI*  mily  hml  rirmii 
H,rn.|(ili..n  \»>*vv  anvssav  Am«W,  wuul.l  I...  manV  In  iHn  |h-m|i lr  to  I  m "lion 
n,.|  \«|-.,k;uv  nr  nilit-r  ,u:.mh  h'n  'lor  tlui-  pmn-ss  n-pnvsriitntnm,  il  rnpiiirrt  <  Al 
|:,  ,|n.i'ilv  n'pn  M-ntr.i  .inv  rlirnt  in  a  supiM-viwiry  i«'vn*w,  milium*! rut ivt  irvn-vv 
mi  |  in  b«Mi  nu: 

I  would  like  to  discuss  a  hit  its  orguniznt iomd  evolution  within 
mv  State.  CAP  initially  enjoyed  both  physical  and  organizational 
separation  from  the  lluroau  for  Kehab  Services;  it  was  originally 
located,  indeed,  in  a  different  office  building  in  our  capital  city  ol 
Frankfort,  Kv  It  was  completely  autonomous,  although  its  director 
did  report  directly  through  the  top  administrative  position,  the  su- 
perintendent for  kehab  Services. 

The  first  problem  occurred  when  one  protessionul  stall  person 
was  hired  awav  hv  the  general  agency  and  was  not  replaced.  In  the 
second  year  of  operation,  a  second  professional  member  was  lost, 
again  "hired  awav"  by  the  major  agency.  In  a  cost-cutting  move, 
the  CAP  staff  was  moved  into-t.be  same  building,  with  the  same 
mailing  address  and  the  same  phone  number  as  the  central  agency, 
and  the  clerical  suppo.  t  was  lost  in  July  of  last  year. 

At  that  point  in  time,  the  function  was  broken  away  from  direct 
contact  with  the  superintendent's  office  and  was  reorganized  be- 
neath a  division  director.  Also,  at  this  point  we  had  a  change  in 
<  KM'intondent  while  the  CAP  itself  had  lost  staff  and  lost  access  to 
the  top  office.  It  also  lost  participation  on  the  agency  policy  com- 
mittee. ,  . 

I  feel  like  program  function  suffered  with  the  loss  ol  this  auton- 
omy to  include  such  typical  managerial  things  *.s  approvals.  One 
research  function,  a  form  and  a  client  satisfaction  evaluation,  was 
not  approved— an  artifact  of  CAP's  position  in  the  new  organiza- 

M  The  current  status  is  such  that  carryover  funds  are  only  planned 
through  Mav  of  l\m.  The  CAP  exists. in  my  State  only  as  a  part- 
time  function  assigned  to  a  long-term  BRS  employee,  who  is  also 
the  fair  hearings  officer.  .  . 

1  think,  illustrative  of  the  diminished  role  of  CAP.  is  that  the  ob- 
vious conflict  of  interest,  that  is,  the  fair  hearings  officer  providing 
the  client  assistance  role,  has  never  occurred  since  the  time  she  as- 
sumed both  part-time  functions.  , 

The  evaluative  reports  filed  with  Commissioner  Conns  othce 
would  show  l>f>l  contacts  in  its  initial  year,  fiscal  1980;  4(>b  in 
P.isl  —  interestingly.  filJ  percent  required  1  day  of  service;  and  m 
fiscal  \W±  onlv  102  contacts,  which  is  less  than  2f>  percent  of  the 
performance  in  the  previous  vear.  Of  course,  with  there  being  now 
a  part-time  function  of  another  long-term  employee.  I  feel  sure  that 
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there  will  be  a  further  diminished  evaluation  report  at  the  end  of 
this  year. 

In  terms  of  interagency  relationships,  I  do  think  it  is  most  inter- 
esting that  we  have  never  had  a  referral  from  the  client  assistance 
project  that  has  gone  to  a  fair  hearing.  Something  of  the  fire  was 
put  out  prior  id  our  discovery  of  the  case. 

We  have  attempted  to  refer  some  folks  to  the  CAP  program  in 
our  State.  One  declined  when  he  realized  that  the  addresses  of  his 
counselors  and  their  supervisors  were  the  very  same  as  the  client 
assistance  project.  That  man,  by  the  way,  has  needs  beyond  the 
typical  vocational  ones  and  we  still  have  an  active  pursuit  of 
remedy  for  him  in  our  office. 

One  woman  applicant  requested  the  monitoring  assistance  of 
CAP  prior  to  her  own  supervisory  review.  We  directly  represented 
her.  The  CAP  project  did  not  contact  her  prior  to  the  review  and 
commented  only  when  wc  asked  them  to;  the  outcome  of  the  meet- 
ing was  to  grant  a  change  in  counselor.  She  complained  to  CAP 
that  her  cooperation  from  that  counselor  was  no  better  than 
before.  She  was  told,  "That  was  the  solution;  you  are  stuck  with 
the  newly  assigned  counselor." 

Again,  I  feel  like  a  case  can  be  made  for  some  separation  of  the 
assistance-remedy  function.  Even  on  a  systems  level,  we  had  made 
an  agreement  with  the  project  to  identify  common  problems.  The 
very  first  time  we  did  so  was  quite  a  landmark  situation,  however. 

Our  previously  accepted  authorization  forms  from  clients  were  at 
this  point  ruled  no  longer  applicable.  We  had  to  go  through  a  2- 
page,  notarized  form.  In  the  interim,  strangely,  two  of  the  clients 
dropped  their  claims  against  rehabilitation,  and  we  are  currently 
working  on  the  nonvocational  needs  of  the  third. 

In  summary,  I  think  a  client  assistance  program  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  applicants  and  clients  is  a  very  honorable  and,  in 
fact,  necessary  venture.  It  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  it  must 
be  independent.  Lack  of  program  autonomy  creates  problems  that 
can  restrict  client-centered  advocacy,  and  it  can  limit  effective  rep- 
resentation. At  that  point,  remedy  falls  short  of  the  intent  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  and  its  amendments. 

I  do  firmly  believe  that  persons  seeking  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  need  a  comprehensive  advocacy  system  which  can  be  both 
client-centered  and  independent. 

[The  prepared  statement  and  additional  material  of  Mr.  Bland- 
ford  follow:] 
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THE  "CLIENT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Prepared  by  Mr.  Hank  Blandford 
Kentucky  Protection  and  Advocacy  Division 
for  Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped 
10  B  Russell  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,   D.C.  20510 


The  Protection  and  Advocacy  System  in  Kentucky  serves  people 
with  developmental  disabili  ties  and  is  part  of  the  Publ ic 
Protection  and  Regulation  Cabinet.  We  have  contact  with  other 
major  advocacy  organs  in  the  state,  to  include  the  Bureau  for 
Rehabilitation  Services'   Client  Assistance  Program.  (CAP) 

In  the  past  two  years,  I  have  provided  over  450  people  with 
information  or  referral  help  with  their  requests.  An  additional 
112  people  desired  assistance  beyond  information  and  referral 
direction.  35  of  those  complaints  were  directly  related  to  the 
Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  Services.  Many  of  these  were  identified 
by  the  CAP.  The  exact  number  is  elusive  because  , the  two  agencies 
did  not  compare  referrals  in  the  interest  of  confidentiality. 
There  are  also  five  full/time,  advocacy  specialists  in  my 
Division,  each  with  some  inter-agency  involvement  to  a  varying 
degree . 

Although  none  of  the  original  four  CAP  staff  remains,  I  have 
retained  a  very  close  relationship  with  two  of  the  one/time 
Ombudsman  and  have  an  amiable  professional  relationship  with  the 
others.  I  have  discussed  and  verified  this  report  with  former 
CAP  employees . 


The  Kentucky  Client  Assistance  Office  was  opened  in 
February,  1980.  It  has  elways  been  a  part  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Service  Providing  Agency.  Its  role  was  seen  as  an 
Ombudsman's  office  within  the  agency  to  expedite  problem 
solution. 

The  CAP  was  placed  within  the  BRS  agency  in  order  to  keep 
the  control  function  of  management ,  in  the  words  of  a  former 
staff  member ,  "channeled  through  the  Superintendent ' s  Office . " 
Mo  state  regulation  or  statute  governed  the  project.  It  wasn't 
mentioned  in  the  federally  approved  BRS  State  Plan.  Its  only 
governing  document  was  its  initial  grant.. 
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Chief  function:;  inrludfd  rosea  roh  ,  investigation  of  gaps  in 
services,  publicity,  policy  recommendations,  and  virtually 
anything  on  behalf  of  clients.  However,  the  role  of  the,  CAP  was 
taken  out  of  the  direct  grievance  process.  Project  staff  were 
instructed  to  inform  or  refer  clients  for  help.  Presence  at 
.supervisory  reviews,  administrative  reviews,  and  fair  hearings 
could  only  be,  in  the  words  of  the  previous  CAP  staff  member,  as 
"'i  third  party,'  a  monitor,  a  referee."  Invitation  by  the  client 
was;  requi  red  a  I  though  no  cornpl  ainant  to  my  agency  ever  mentioned 
being     so      informed     by      Rehabilitation     Services.  A  prior 

professional  project  staff  member  further  explained: 

The  BBS  Agency  wanted  to  avoid  adversary al  relationship 
by  the  CAP.  it  could  work  not  for  the  client  or  the 
agency  but  for  resolution ,. .CAP  only  had  recommendation 
power  anyway .  Attempts  would  be  made  to  refer  people 
to  P  F>  A  and  other  acjenci  05  for  due  process 
representn t  i on ,       if     required,  CAP    never  directly 

represented     any     client     in     the     superv i sory  review, 
admin i  s t ra'L ive  rev  Lew ,   or   fa  i  r  hearing . 

The  Kentucky  Bureau  of  Rehab  i  1  i  tat  ion  Services  Cl.  ient 
• ;'  7  Y. \  c!     -  Handbook   * n  forms  the  client  that: 

1 1  you  decide  to  have  the  Administrative  Review,  you 
car.  reiuest  a  client  advisor  from  the  Client  Assistance 
Of  f  1  ce  to  s  i  t  in  on  the  review  as  a  thi  rd-par  ty 
ob:.'T'v» -r  of  1, he  proceedings. 

OR  GAM  I  /.AT  I OMA  I.  LVQLUTIOH 

The  CAP  init'al-v  enjoyed  both  physical  and  organization 
separation  from  the  general  BRS  Agency.  The  original  grant  had 
stressed  the  separation  as  essential.  As  both  physical  and 
organizational  control  increased,  the  CAP  was  diminished  in  its 
abi 1 i ty   co  perform  its  func t ions . 

Located  in  a  different  office  building,  in  Frankfort, 
Kentucky,  the  CAP  originally  functioned  wi  th  autonomy;  its 
director  reported  directly  to  the  Superintendent  for 
Rehabilitation  Services,  BBS's  top  administrator.  The  first 
problem  occurred  when  one  professional  staff  was  "hired  away"  by 
the  General  BRS  Agency.  There  was  no  replacement.  In  the 
Project's  second  year  of  operation,  a  second  professional  was 
transferred  to  another  position  within  the  general  agency.  In  a 
cost-cutting  tr^ve,  the  CAP  staff  of  two  moved  into  the  same 
building  as  the  central  office  staff.  In  July,  1982,  the  CAP 
lost  its  own  clerical  support  and  was  moved  on  to  the  same  floor 
a  t    the    same    address    and    phone    nu-iber    as    the    cen t  ral    agency . 
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Soon,       Liu'    Cuiu-Umm    w..s    l.rnk-n    fiw.iy    from    the    Superintendent's  - 
office     and     reorganized     h.-m-.iUi     -     Division     l)i  rt-ctor .  The 
Superintendent    had    again    changed    and    the    CAP    had    lost  statl, 
adrss  to  the  Lop  off  ice,      and  participation  on  the  agency  Policy 
Comm  i  Lt  ee  . 

Program  functions  suffered  with  the  loss  of  autonomy. 
I'ormor  i  Laff  report  that  at  Um.-.C  oik-  research,  project,  a 
fet-dbacX  form  and  letter,  was  not.  ,-ipproved  lor'  use  with  project 
clients.  Client  re. or  esentat  i  on  continued  on  the  limited  basis 
which 'had  always  been'  permitted  within  the  Project. 

-Carry-over"  fund-,  arc  certain  only  through  May,  10fl3.  As  a 
n-tiiilt,  th*r  only  voHt.icje  of  tho  CAP  which  tenia i nr.  in  Kentucky  is 
n  JparI.-t.i:no  function  assigned  t.o  a  long- term  state  agency 
Mnp]oy»'t'.  The  same  person  is  the  agency  assigned  Fair  Hearings 
Officer.  Accommodations  would  have  to  be  made  to  avoid  conflict: 
ol  interest  if  any  CAP  initiated  complaint  went  to  a  hearing. 
That  t  hi  has  not  occurred  s  i  nee  the  reassi  gnment  of  October, 
lgn2,    is  nn   indicator  of  tho  diminished  role  of  the  current.  CAP. 

Of  the  representations  ma do  by  the  Protect  ion  and  Advocacy 
Division  which  have  gone  to  the  Administrative  Pa-view  or-  I'air- 
\  i  e  a  r  i  ng  i :  1  e  v > 1  since  P  &  A '  s  inception  ,  none  has  c  cm  e  I  r  om 
referral   by    the  CAP. 

One-  client  contacted  us  less  than  one:  week  prior  to  a 
Supervisory  Review  with  a  frantic  request  for  representation. 
She" had  never  been  informed  of  the  CAP  by  her  counselor  or  agency 
brochure.  A  friend  had  informed  her  of  our-  agency  based  on  the 
agency's     representation     in    educational     cases.  Her  service 

problem  was  resolved  following  re presentation  at  a  Supervisory 
Review  and  subsequent  request  for  an  Administrative  Review  to 
formalize  the  change  in  her  Individualized  Work  Rehabilitation 
Plan.  The  adjustment  came  without,  the  formal  ndminis  t  rat  a  ve 
negotiation  and  with  no  CAP  contact. 

We  attempted  to  refer  several  clients  to  CAP.  One  declined 
contact  when  he  realised  that  the"  Project's  phone  and  mailing 
addrwR'i  were  tho  same  as  his  counselors'  supervisors. 
Furthermore,  he  needed  help  with  educational,  dental,  and 
residential  services  which  were  beyond  Uk-  scope  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  and,  hence,  the  CAP.  Vie  are  still  at 
work      in      a;;si  sting      this      young      gent  leuwtn '  i;      pursuit.      of  a 
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sufist  iK'Lory  ('(jmpii'liirn:;  i  ve  r>  'in -dy .  Vocational  fiohabi  I  i  t  ati  on 
options  are  still  open. 

Ono  woman  nppl  i  can  t  requested  the  moni  tor  i  nrj  a  so*  stance  of 
the  CAP  through  our  agency  prior  to  her  Supervisory  Review.  We 
directly  repr-i-soritud  her.  The  CAP  did  not  contact  her  prior  to 
the  review.  The  Ca!'  represent <it i ve  only  commented  at  the  review 
when    we    requested     it;.  I'.ijf;     rjr«mt<:d     a    change     in  counselor 

nss  iqnmcnt.  arid  set  up  standards  r>f  neh  i  evement;  which  sin;  had  to 
obtain  prior  t  o  sporisorsli  i  p .  lihe  had  two  or  three  subsequent 
phone  calls  I  cum  tin-  cap  where  she  expressed  problems  with  her 
nev:  counselor.      Sh<-  reports: 

I    was    told    there   was   nothing    1    could    do,      that    I  v/iir, 
stucl<  with  the  nev/ly  ass  i  gn« -d  counselor. 

.She  subsequent  1  y  moved  to  a  dill  eront  d  i  iitric  L  juri  sdic  t  i  on 
«nid  j  r.  :;i.'i'kuni  remedy  through  Imc  Commun  i.  ty  Mental  Heal  th/Montnl 
Ketardnt  Ion  Center  :;--rvic"  system  under-  Title  XIX  Medical 
As  si  stance      Coveraqi-.  she      will      roapplv      for  Vocational 

Kebab i L i ta t i on  services  this  spring. 

On  Mi--  system's  K-vi,  our  Advisory  Hoard  met  -with  policy- 
i  riij  ,id::i  i  n  l  .l;tra  t.  j.ve  rehab  i 1  i  tat  ion  -stuff  over  a  change  in 
policy  f'-cjn  rd  i  nrj  .«'»pori!  :^rsh  i  p  £or  she  1  f orod-workshop  services.  The 
policy  seemed  to  exclude  ,r  o:ne  "lower  f  uric  t  ioni  ng"  people  at  .d , 
thus,  r'  .vcd  away  £  rem  the  population  described  as  developments- ly 
disabled.  t.'o  ehanqe  in  pol  icy  wa<-  forthcoming,  but  an  enhanced, 
relationship  with  the  CAP  was  promised.  At  first,  hrtii  v;anted  all 
names  and  L 1  f-or  r  'vr.poj  idenco  pcroinent  t,o  our  complaints  with  any 
rehabi  1  i  tation  problem.  This  was  modified  in  the  interest  of 
el ient  confidentiality  and  respect  for  clients'  direction  of  the 
scope  of  intervention* 

The  f  i  rr.t  se  t  of  compl  a  ints  whi  ch  was  handler!  unde  r  the  nev; 
cooperative  agreement  war,  a  landmark.  With  client  permission, 
the  CAP  was  initially  notified  of  potential  disagreements  with 
NHS  counselors.  We  were  subsequently  notified  that  our  agency's 
former! y  adequate  release  i orm;  woul d  no  1 onger  be  honored .  Each 
of  the  three  referrals  to  CAP  was  returned  for  notarized,  two- 
paged  'documentation  of  representation.  In  the  interim,'-  one 
client,  decided  to  back  down  on  his  complaint,  one  dec:  i  dud  to 
focus  on  rei-.identi.il  aspects  of  her  problem  and  not  to  proceed 
with  vocational  rehabilitation,  arid  a  third  claim  is  still 
pending  resolution.  The  CAP  had  become  a  virtual  "intelligence" 
network  aiding   the   agency  to  prepare   itself   for  problem:;. 
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A  CLient  Assistance  Program  for  Vocatioral  Hehabi  3  i  tali  on 
applicant.:,  and  clients;  is  an  honorable  venture  und  greatly  needed 
by  p.-rson:;  with  cl  i  twibi  1  i  t  i  ot  .  Lack  oi  program  auLonomy  creates 
problems  which  restri  ct  c  1  i  ent -centered  advocacy  and  1  ir.it  s 
elfecLivi:  reprouenLa t ior. .  Herm..dy  thus  falli  short  of  the  intent 
of  th"  servi  cc  prnv  i  s  i  oris  of  the  Vocat  i  oiu  1  iiehabi  1  i  ta  t  ior:  Act 
arid    it?;   anun*  -iidine  ,  tn  .        I  er^ori:-.  i  ihj   Vocational   Hehabi  li  tat ion 

Services  need  a  eomprehens  i  v«'  advocacy  system  which  can  be  both 
client-centered  and   i  ndeperuk-n  t . 
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i.  torvlewij  of  2/11/83  and  2/14/83 
witih  fcunur  Client  Assistance  Project  staff 


Thu  original  grant  specified  four  major  functions  of  the 
client  assistance  cfTice. 

1 .  Information  ana  Referral  Services  of  the  office  for  interested 
people  to  call  in. 

2.  Investigation,   they  ha/i  investigative  powers. 

3.  Recommendation,  which  mpant  recommending  to  the  state  agency 
hea  1  any  changes  in  policy  or  systems. 

4.  Publicizing  client  assistance  office. 

One  of  the  four  major  functions  was  publicizing.  We  did  that  by 
mass  mail  outs.  In  the  beg inn  ing  we  ma i led  out  notification  to 
all  counselors  and  put  in  the  counselor's  manual  to  get  the  agency 
staff  notified  and  then  we  mailed  to  every  active  client  a  letter 
expla  in  i  ng  what  cl  ien  t  ass  is  tance  was  and  how  they  avail 
thi'inse Lves  to  the  office.  That  is  how  we  primarily  got  out.  We 
mailed  also  to  some  forty  handicapped  organizations,  both  private 
and  public,  notifying  them  of  our  services  for  people  needing  such 
services , 

Question:     When  was  the  origination  dare? 
Answer;     February,  1980. 

Question:  Tell  mo  something  about  how  you  were  organized  in  those 
early  days.     (number  of  people  and  to  whom  CAP  would  report) 

Answer:  The  organization  in  the  beginning  was  that  the  director 
reported  directly  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  State  Agency  Bureau  Head. 
His  title  was  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
charge  of  the  agency. 

Question:     How  large  was   the  staff  of  the  original  project? 

Answer:  Fouc,  a  project  manager  and  t'/o  client  advisors  and  then 
we  split  the  state  up  into  two  regions,  east  and  west,  and  one  was 
assigned  to  clients  in  the  eastern  part  and  one  to  the  west  and 
then  we,  of  course,   had  the  secretary. 

Quest  ion :  Al  I  four  folks  would  have  come  from  the  or  iginal 
Federal  grant  money? 

Answer:     Yes,   all  four. 

Question:  Can  you  give  me  in  your  own  words  a  bit  of  a  history  of 
how  you  went  from  that  organization  and  that  staff  size  to  what 
evolved  through  September  of  last  year? 
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Answer:  We  tlrsl  1 1 -~ i « t  a  separate  office  located  in  a  separate 
faci.Li.ty  and  had  four  personnel.  They  came  on  board,  1  think,  the 
last  one  Ln  April  of  1980.  We  located  the  office  and  outfitted 
it.  1  believe  it  was  in  September  of  1 980  they  had  an  opening  in 
Central  Office  and  Mr.  Hopkins  asked  if  there  was  any  way  that  one 
could  be  relieved  of  duty  from  client  assistance  and  hold  that 
position  open  to  see  wnether  CAP  could  function  with  three 
personnel  and  get  the  job  done.  So  one  staff  accepted  a  position 
with  Re -Hah   and  CAP  was  down    to    three.  The   position      was  not 

filled  at  that  time  because  there  was  a  state  hiring  freeze. 
Later,  CAP  moved,  to  the  Towers  I  think  in  February  of  1981.  The 
central  BKS  of f ic  es  were  on  a  different  floor  of  the  Towers 
build  in  p..  CAP  was  informed  that  due  to  reduction  in  personnel  and 
due  to  the  program  the  Governor  had  in  effect  that  another  staff 
person  should  look  around  for  another  job  because  probably  as  of 
the  beginning  the  fl.si.ii.  year  in  the  fall  that  there  would  not  he 
the-  option  of  looking  around.  The  cutbacks  also  applied  to  the 
CAP  program  as  well.  At  the  same  time  CAP  was  scheduled  to  be 
broupht  to  the  first  fluor  with  Re-Hub  and  share  secretarial  help 
and  that  sort  of  thin*',.  Ln  July  of  that  year,  a  re-orp,anization 
can.e  about  and  the  cl  Lent  ass  istance  office  and  funct  ion  was 
placed  under  a  dLvLsLon  Ln  Rehab  il L  ta  t  Lon  and  no  longc  .  was 
orp.r.ni zatlonally  seen  as  before.  Staff  Lnp,  was  down  and  the  second 
cLient  advisor  had  been  transferred  out  of  the  program.  So,  that 
Left  a  project  director  and  the  secretarial  help.  Reorpan izat ion 
cane  about  In  July,  that  placed  the  client  iisslstance  and  the 
whole  function  under  a  division  In  Rehab  L  L  L  ta t Lon .  There  worr ,  at 
that  time.  three  divisions  and  client  assistance  was  placed  under 
the  01 vis  ion  of  Program  Planning  or  Planning  and  Program 
Development  ,  1  think  It  was,  and  no  longer  reported  directly  to 
thu  ap.ency  head  nor  did  It  have  any  voice  or  the  ability  to  sit  ui 
on  the.  pollcv  committee  of  Rehabilitation.  So,  that's  kind  of  the 
progress  of  It  and  what  happened.  Later  the  original  director  lert 
In  'September/32,  and  the  function  was  further  delegated  to 
existing  people  in  Rehab  11 L  tat  Lon  with  the  Affirmative  Action 
Officer.  IT  had  been  switched  from  the  division  of  Program 
Planning  to  the  now  office  that  they  formed,  the  Office  of  Public 
Awareness . 

Question:  I  am  interested  In  how  the  function  of  the  project  was 
affected  by  that  re-orp.an  Lzat  Lon ,  whether  It  was  able  to  continue 
with  Its  original  purposes,  as  well? 

Answer:  An  attempt,  Under  that  reorganization,  was  made  to 
continue  to  function  as  best  as  could  be,  however,  when  you  take 
an  Ombudsman  function  that  primarily  should  be  autonomous  and  you 
place  It  under  sou ?  layers  of  bureaucracy  that  are  agency  oriented 
and  you  report  through  these  people,  you  can  see  how  that  nup.ht 
have  a  tendency  to  take  away  the  effectiveness  of  the  client 
assistance  program.  Now  It  has  been  assigned  as  a  part- tune 
Cu:\ct  Lon.  Naturally,  It  cannot  have  the  Impact  Lt  did  when  It  had 
the  staff  of  four  people.  When  Lt  has  Its  time  allotted  to  part 
of  a  person,  Lt  strictly  limits  what  you  can  do.  You  have  to  then 
reduce  what  you  want  to  do  with   Lt  to  that  of  nearly,    L  would  say, 
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working  out  the  problems  on  a  much  lower  level  for  clients  that 
call  in.  Naturally  it  limits  you-because  manpower  is  limited  and 
organizationally  you  are  subject  to  being  mandated  to  do  different 
things  under  the  Division  Program  and  Planning.  Basically  the 
client  assistance  function,  1  don't  believe,  should  be  under  that. 
Now  you  take  an  agency  person'  who  is  doing  a  great  job,  but  due  to 
time  limiting  factors  it  is  very  difficult  to  carry'  out  on  the 
scale  originally  intended. 

Question:  You  had  said  that  it  now  is  a  part- time  function.  What 
other  duties  has  the  person  who  is  now  the  Client  Assistance 
Project  Coordinator  have? 

Answer:  I  understand  that  the  posi  t  ion  the  function  has  been 
joined  with  the  individual  who  does  Affirmative  Action  and  is  the 
Affirmative  Action  officer  and  I  think  that  the  person  is  the  Fair 
Hearing  Officer  delected  by  the  state  agency  heud  at  fair 
hearings.  So,  you  are  dealing  with  similar  problems,  ■  client 
complaints  and  that  sort  of  things  but  it  still  limits  her  very 
severely  to  what  she  is  able  to  do.  I  think  they  had  a  back  up 
individual  over  there  who  is  a  Division  Director  who  stands  in  as 
Ombudsman.  So  the  function  has  been  changed  out  of  a  strict 
client  assistance  project  function  as  outlined  in  the  original 
grant  and  split  up.  The  function  may  still  be  there  but'  the 
original  purpose  is  not  being  met  at  all. 

Question:  Was     the    original    director    hired    from    within  the 

Rehabilitation  Agency  to  begin  the  CAP? 

Answer:  Wo,  from  without.  He  came  to  work  from  the  Department 
for  Human  Resources  and  was  an  Assistant  Ombudsman  for  the 
department  before  being  hired  as  the  Client  Assistance  Proiect 
Manager. 

Quest  ion:  Wasn' t  the  successor ,  the  previously  ment  ioned  Fair 
Hearing  Officer  for  the  agency,  hired  from  within  to  take  over  CAP 
fund:  ion? 

Answer:  Yes,  the  hearing  officer  has  been  with  Rehabilitation  for 
some  t ime . 

Question:  Can  that  possibly  be  a  better  way  to  perform  the 
intended  function  of  the  Client  Assistance  Project? 

Answer:  No,  1  don't  think  so.  The  benefit  of  being  with  the 
agency  is  knowing  the  basic  service  program  so  you  don't  have  to 
be  oriented  or  trained  in  that.  You  know  what  services  are 
offered  and  what  rehabilitation  is  all  about.  ■  However,  if  I  were 
in  the  position  of  a  hearing  officer  for  the  agency  and  then  in  a 
position  as  a  client  advocate,  it  seems  to  me  there  could. arise  an 
occasion  that  might  be  conflict  of  interest  there  or  at  least  it 
would  appe.ir  to  be  so  with  our  clients.  The  whole  objective  of 
the  Ombudsman ■ function  is  to  have  a  separate  office  that  would  win 
the    confidence    of    the    people    in    that:    they    would    not    be  biased 
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toward  agency  and  would  not  bo  sub  J ec  t  to  agency  in  f lucnce  and 
pressure.  Well  anytime  you  have  a  position  that's  under  a 
Division  Director  of  an  agency  and  reports  there,  the  position  is 
bound  to  be  subject  to  agency  pressures  and  that  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  what  the  function  of  an  Ombudsman  or  client 
assistance  project  was  meant  to  do.  The  first  staff  was  very 
careful  in  making  sure  that  they  were  separate. 

Question:  Let  me  elaborate  by  reading  a  little  bit  of  the 
language  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  under  Section  112,  Client 
Assistance.     It  says: 

The  project  would  assist  such  clients  or  applicants  in  their 
relationships  with  projects,  programs  and  facilities 
providing  services  to  thein  under  this  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 
Inc luding  assistance  in  pursuing  legal ,  administrative  or 
other  appropriate  remedies  to  insure  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  such  individuals  under  this  Act. 

Th  is  would  tell  ne  that  you  could  have  performed  to  coord inate 
legal  and  administration  and  other  remedies  and  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  quite  centered  on  the  client  and  their  rights.  I 
wonder  if  that  is  consistent  with  the  way  the  project  was 
Implemented? 

Answer:  Tne  way  the  project  was  implemented  there  would  be  a 
consistency  there.  The  inconsistency  is  what  finally  developed 
and  by  reorganization  and  placing  the  project  directly  under 
agency  influence  and  that  sort  of  thing.  It  could  be  subject  to 
pressures.     That  is  not  consistent  with  that. 

Question:  Did  you  feel  like  you  could  client  center  the  remedy 
that  you  would  advise  or  pursue? 

Answer:  I  personally  did.  I  am  saying  the  organizational 
structure  that  .now  exists  is  what  makes  it  subject  to  where  it  may 
not  be  totally  client  centered. 

Question:  Well,  would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  the  emphasis  was  on 
putting  out  the  fires  as  opposed  to  client  centering  maximum  of 
enjoyment  of  rights,    for  example? 

Answer:  No.  To  be  honest  about  it,  I  don't  thinks  it's  fair  to 
say  that.  Like  I  say,  I'm  not  bad  mouthing  the  Re-Hab  agency. 
1 1  m    saying     that    this    was     their     intention.  It's    just  the 

organization  structure  that  they  re-organized  and  the  way  client 
assistance  went  did  not  lend  itself  to  the  autonomy  that  one  ought 
to  have  in  that  position.'  in  order  to  carry  out  the  charge. 

Question:  I  wonder  some  ways  in  which  the  organization  impeded 
\you,  for  example ,  in  your  research  act  ivi  ty  or  in  providing 
Administrative  legal  assistance  to  clients? 
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Answer:  We  1 1 ,  If  yuu'r.-  located  within  an  agency  that  you 
challenge  on  occas ions-  and  you're  set  tip  to  challenge  it,  it  can 
be  a  very  intimidating  factor  just  by  you  bein^'  there  seeinp 
people  everyday.  If  you're  nlao  not  just  physically  located  but  if. 
you  re  organisationally  located  in  a  di.vision  of  that  ai»ency  and 
you  must  j»et  Division  Director  approval,  that  adds  another  factor 
there  that  can  make  it  subject  to  all  sorts  of  influence.  Suppose 
I  had  a  cl  i  en t ,  for  an  cxamp  I  e ,  in  genera  1  agency  Lha  t  had  a 
grievance  that  was  not  directly  with  client  services  but  with  a 
policy  that  the  prop, ran  and  ilevelupinen t  people  had  come  up  with 
and  had  gotten  approved.  Now,  here  I  am  as  a  part  of  the  Division 
of  Planning  ami  Program  Development  «.nd  then  I  am  taking  the  side 
of  a  client  and  .chal  lenp,inj»  tay  Division  Director,  the  authority  to 
tell  me  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  It  creates  a  bad 
situation.  It's  like  how  fre<>  should  you  be.  Ir  you  tell  a  client 
you're  an  advocate  under  t'  e  Client  Assistance  Prop,r«in  and  then 
you  re  challenging  a  policy  that  is  something  within  the  division 
and  you  are  also  under  them  in  an  agency,  well,  it  creates  a  very 
strange  situation  to  way   the  least. 

Question:  How    often    would    you    have    represented    clients  in 

administrative  review,   for  example? 

Answer:  I  never  represented  a  client  in  administrative  review. 
If.  requested,  I  was  an  observer  at  Many  administrative  reviews  in 
order  to  assure  that  the  client's  rights  were  observed  in  the 
review  procedures.  I  never  administered  one.  That  a^ain  would  be 
placing  the  agency  perhaps  in  a  unfair  position.  '  If  I  was 
declared  to  he  a  client  advocate  and  told  a  client  from  the  word 
yn,  I'll  help  you,  I  believe  you  have  a  >-ood  point  and  then  I  turn 
out  to  he  the  review  oiticer,  that's  stacking  the  deck  on  behalf 
o  t  the  c 1 i en  t . 

Question:  Did  you  ever  have  to  do  any  type  of  remedy  because  you 
saw  a  violation  of  client's  rights  in  the  administrative  review? 
How  in  yo'^r  role  as  monitor  could  you  have  enforced  the  client's 
r  i>',ht? 


Answer:  What  I  would  do  is  to  confer  with  the  review  officer  and 
point,  out  where  I  thought  the  client's  rights  were  bein<;  abused  or 
were  not  bein*»  observed  according  to  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Af.fn cy.  In  other  words,  I  had  access  of  all.  client 
counselors,  service  manuals  and  that  sort  of  thinj;,  rules  and 
regulations.  So  I  would  research  those  and  point  out  to  the 
review  officer  the  violation  of  the  client's  rights.  If  necosfiary 
when  the  review  decision  came  out  if  I  thought  it.  reflected  an 
agency  biased  point  of  view  and  denied  el.  ients 'curtain  rights  then 
I  would  advise  th»>  clients  of  the  appeal  procedures  to  "obtain  a 
fair   hearing  It    they    requested    me    to   he   at    a    fair   heariiv-'  I 

would  attend   the   fair  hearing. 
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Question:     Woul  d  you  represent    their  «ide7 
Ansv,o r:     Apain,   1  w.ruld  ho  an  observer. 
Question:      Hut  you  would  nut,., 

Answer:  Actively  participate  in  repr  esenf  inp  r  !*%•  i  r  side .  Normally 
before  that  time  ever  came  up  I  had  represented  their  side.  Il  l 
believe  and  in  my'  interpretation  their  rights  had  been  In T ringed 
upon  or  abused  1  would  represent  then  in  informal  solutions  of  the 
problems  in  j'.oin}',  to  tin*  individual  and  poinp  to  the  eouu.M'luC  and 
*:hat  sort  of  thinp.  1  would  try  to  resolve  that  p.rievanee  at  the 
roofit   informal   lowest   level  possible. 

Question:  But  the  Rehabilitation  Act  mentioned  your  rolf  could 
have  included  aasistuce  in  le^pal,  ndm  i  u  i  s  t  r.iL  t  vc  and  other 
appropriate  r  emed  i  e  s  ,  I  woude  r  how  you  t:i  i  ph  t  have  ass  is  t  ed  i  n 
pur st:  i up  lepal  remedies? 

Answer:  Legal  remedies,  1  would  advise  them  that's  where1  the 
information  and  referral  services  in  the  pram  c.imo  in.  1  would 
refer  them  to  Projection  and  Advocacy  to  obtain  counsel  when  their 
arc.  i  covered  th  i  s  pa  rt  i  cular  client  and  what  they  we  re 
questioning.  I  would  advise  them  to  obtain  lepal  counsel,  if  they 
thought  appropriate,  through  Lepal  Aid  if  tliey  couldn't  afford  an 
attorney.     I  would  refer   them  to  agencies,     private  and /or  public. 

Question:  t)o»-s     the     Rehab  i  I  i  fa  r  ion     Counselor    not:     have  some 

respons  ib  i  I  i  ty  to  make  the  t  r  el  ien  t  s  awa  re  of  those  k  ind  of 
th  inps. 

An swn  r ;  Yes ,       they    do    explain    tha t    and     it's     in    a    wr  i t ten 

explanation  of  cl  ient  rights  en  the  original  application  that:  the 
client  sipns. 

Question:  In  a  sense  then  the  CAP  reiterated  that  for  the  client 
upon  a  complaint? 

Answer:  Reiterated  .and  expanded  on  that.  That  was  just  a 
paf.ip.raph  that  was  inserted  and  it  a  I. so  pave  the  CAP's  state -wide 
to  11- tree  number. 

Question:  Could-  you    have    represented    a    client     in    a  iWiew 

hear i Hp V 

Answer;  No,  the  Client  Assistance  Project  was  so  designed  lie  re  in 
Kentucky  to  stay  outside  of  the  grievance  process.  It  could  enter 
in  but  did  not'  replace  or  did  not  change  any  of  the  priev.iuo< 
rules  under  the  system.  So  they  still  obtained  their  supervisory 
review,  the  mlminstrut  ive  review  and  the  fair  hearing.  Hut,  at 
any  point  in  time  the  client  was  advised  that  they  coo. Id  call  nu 
the  assistance  of  the  Client  Assistance  Project  to  enter  in  at  any 
point.  They  could  wait  until  lair  hearing  time  and  call  upon  t  he 
C I  ien  t  Ass  Is  tanee   person  and  pet   In  forma  r.  inn  ,      adv  Lee  conns  e  I.  inp, 
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1  1  t  li.it  sort.  of  t  li  i  np,  about,  where  they  may  obtain  1  ej»a  I 
tepres  fiu.it  ion.  You  put  the  counselor  Ln  a  par  a  dux  almost  when 
X|,>1  k;»X  .  "Nov;  counselor  you  a.ssicL  somebody  who  is  eha  llonp.inp, 
Xl,li«"  lf  i«  not:  a  tenable  position  for  a  counselor  to  ho  in.  It 
1  ■•  Lli ■.-in   to   r.xpla .  i   the    r  ip.hLs   but    tor    thoiti    to   come   out  mid 

''■11  the  client,  "Yi«s  1  think  I'm  unreasonable  in  don) inp,  you  this 
service  am!  now  I  'in  p,o  nip,  to  jump  out:  of  thai,  chair  and'  I'll  p,ot 
in  tin.-  chair  oi  Client  Advocacy  role  and  run;  I'm  j'.oinp,  to  toll  you 
h-»w  y>ni  lmii  sue  no  or  p.et  this  r  e  ve  rs  vA . " 

Question:  It  so  lmii;:  then  tliat  that  would  have  boon  a  problem 
within  Che  agency? 

Ans  .'er:  Oh  yen,  for  the  agency  and  Cor  a  counselor  to  assume  that 
i*o!-»-.  So  that's  why  the  whole  thought  beliiml  the  inception  of  the 
CA  program  was  that  you  obtain  a  certain  decree  of  .separation  from 
tin-  ar.ericy  from  the  influence  of  the  agency  and  in  protection  of 
c  I  i  en  t    i'l»h  t.s  . 

^uenL  iot. :     Your  ho  para  t  ion  seemed   to  decrease  wi  th  t  ime? 

Answer:     That  '  s  riy,ht.   That   is  very  definitely  true. 

^u.'sr.  if»ri:  about   your    i  nvos  t  it»a  t  ivo    function   at  identifying 

-u:d    research    functions?         Was    there    j»ood    cooperation  frow 
superiors'1 

Answer:  A)»ain,  I'm  not  >',oin^  to  cite  particular  examples,  but 
I'll  have  to  say  tha  t:  as  you '  re  drawn  in  closer  to  agency 
influence,  you're  p,oinp  to  lose  your  ability  perhaps  even  your 
initiative  to  po  out  ami  to  do  that  type  thin^.  It's  putting 
s.)"n-one   in  a  bad  position. 

Question:  Did  you  have  -to  p.ot  prior  approval  for  those  kind  of 
projects? 

Answe  r ;  Yes  ,  you  had  to  j»ot  prior  approval  because  you  we  re 
required  under  regular  state  regulations  and  'management . principles 
to  clear  tilings  through  your  Division  Director  and  when  you  had  to 
clear  everything  through  your  director  it  caused  some  problems. 
It  they  did  not  deem  it  worthwhile  then  you  would  have  «  problem 
i:i  tfuttin}'  some  things  done. 


Question:  Was  there  any  internal  evaluation  mechanism  which  you 
would  use  to  p,aui»o  the  satisfaction  of  the  clients  with  your  role 
in   the  CAP? 

Answer:  We  kept  all  the  report  forms  that  wo  ever  used.  We  used 
bu-iicaiiv  one.  document  and  the  clients  would  ptive  their  answers  ns 
to  tht-i  r  f':^<^'.  of  satisfaction  of  what  .  CAP  had  done  and  the 
outcome  of  i,-..-^  actions.  They  were  evaluated  annually  by  the 
agency's  separate  program  evaluation  unit. 
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Question:     Were  you  iiaL  i  ?j  f  "Inl  wi  t.h  the  kind  of  client  satisfaction 
that  was  made? 

Answer:  We  were  working  as  the  whole  nation  had  been  work  Inf.  on 
some  standar  ized  forms  for  getting  infomration.  This  dealt  not 
only  with  client  satisfaction  but  also  other  information.  It  was 
beginning  to  progress  in  that  format.  A  better  gauge  of  success 
wa«  part  of  that. 

Question:         1   would    like    to   know    something   about    the    types  of 
recording  that  was  done  by  the  Client  Assistance  Program. 

Answer:  The  annual  reports  consisted  of  a  report  that  summarized 
statistically  and  the  evaluation  of  the  whole  program  including 
what  was  done  in  prior  years.  .Submitted  to  Washington,  copies  to 
Atlanta  usually,  I  think  by  November  15  each  year  on  the  previous 
federal  year.  Other  reports  included  budget  reports  which  were 
submitted  usually  in  March  giving  the  amount  of  money  needed  for 
the  next  year  given  the  projected  program,  and  budget  to 
accomplish  it,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Those  were  the  main 
reports  they  had  internally.  The  reports  were  on  an  as  needed 
basis  to  stress  gaps  in  the  system  and  delivery  services  and  , 
recommendations  on  how  to  overcome  those.  They  were  submitted 
originally  to  the  agency  head  and  then  later  to  the  division  head 
under  whom  filing  systems  were  located. 

Question:  I  wonder  what  types  of  things  the  program  looked  at  in 
its  annual  reports  to  measure  what  it  was  doing  to  measure  its 
success? 

Answer-  Annual  reports  generally  consisted  of  goals  that  you  had 
set  up  previously  in  the  grant  that  you  hoped  to  accomplish  and 
dealt  with  if  you  did  or  did  not  accomplish  those.  Like  I  say, 
numerically  they  wanted  to  know  the  clientele  served  and  then 
broke  it  down  into  type  of  services  rendered  whether  it  was 
information  referral  or  dealt  more  or  less  with  counseling  and 
-hat  sort  of  thing,  how  many  administrative  reviews  that  you 
might  estimate  that  you  avoided  or  how  many  clients  were  served 
and  listed  as  satisfied,    that  kind  of  thing. 

Question:  So,  the  number  of  administrative  reviews  avoided  was 
considered? 

Answer-  Well,  you  were  allowed  a  narrative  to  explain  that  type 
of  thinp.  They  didn't  list  that  as  one  of  the  categories  that 
they  wanted  you  to  put  in  there,  but  you  could  in  your  own  words 
tell  the  benefits  and  they  also  wanted  to  know  such  things  as  the 
relationship  that  you  had  with  the  agency.  They  wanted  to  know  if 
the  rapport  was  good  or  if  there  were  any  barriers  there  that  you 
were  running  into. 

Question:  Can  you  tell  me  something  about  a  typical  report, 
perhaps  the  one  for  the  last  fiscal  year  or  any  one'  that 
particularly  illustrates  the  program's  successes? 
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Answer:  We  1  I ,  (his  all  from  memory,  but  Che  report  for  the  year 
1 981  indicated  that  we  hail  served ,  n  1  Ltt  le  over  400  clients 
ard/or  applicants  and  a  little  over  200  or  half  dealt  with 
counselor/client  disagreements,  generally  over  services.  In  fact, 
1  think  90%  of  it  was  services  that  we're  talking  about.  Out  of 
those  that  were  resolved  only  16  of  those  clients  were  still  not 
satisfied  and  went  on  to  request  a  review.  This  shows  a  pretty 
high  percent  of  the  ability  of  client  assistance  at  that  time  to 
resolve  them.  Not  always  in  the  client's  best  interest  but  to 
resolve.  A  lot  of  times  they  let's  say  in  some  instances  the 
services  that  they  wanted  could  not  be  provided,  I  forgot  how  many 
of  those  were  in  there,  but  they  were  still,  satisfactory  to  the 
client  because  they  were  quoted  chapter  and  verse  the  rule  and 
regulation  and  thoy  understood  that  they  could  not  be  provided 
some  of  the  services  that  they  sought.  So  even  though  the  client 
didn't  receive  the  service  from  the  agency  they*  still  were 
satisfied .  They  go  t  an  explanat  ion  that  they  d  idn '  t  get  from 
counseling.  In  that  report,  1  am  not  sure  about  what  were 
completely  satisfied,  how  much  percentage,  but  it  seemed  like  it 
was  a  pretty  high  percentage  that  were  satisfied  completely  with 
Client  Assistance  Services. 


Question:     How  would  you -measure  that? 


Answer:     Ask  them. 


Quest  i  on ;     And  they  would  say  yes  or  no? 

Answer:  Yes ,  some  instances  we  had  a  written  form,  an  intake  form 
and  it  was  a  client  case  actually  all  the  way  through  from  the 
time  that  they  called  and  you  took  down  the  basic  information  and 
then  before  you, closed  out.  This  Client  Assistance  Form  had  on 
the  back  whether  the  results  that  they  had  asked  for  were 
achieved,  partially  achieved,  fully  achieved  or  to  what  degree 
achLeved.  So,  they  wished  people  to  take  that  and  get  some 
statistic s  off  that. 


Question:  When  you  would  quote  chapter  and  verse  and  present  the 
agency  explanation  for  why  something  could  not  be  done,  did  you 
also  inform  the  client  each  time  that  Lf  they  still  wished  to 
challenge  that  position  that  there  would  be  some-  area  of  due 
process  available? 

Answer:  Yes,  you  would  always  say  it  was  a  standard  procedure  no 
matter  what  the  outcome  to  still  explain  the  appeal  rights  and 
that  was  a  standard  thing  that  you  told  all  clients  before  you 
even  achieved  an  outcome  of  anything  that  they  had  appeal  rights 
and    you    would    explain    those.  The    grievance    process    was'  an 

automatic  thing.  That  was  one  of  the  mandates  of  the  office,  you 
might  say,  that  regardless  of  what  had  happened,  you  explained 
what  thoy  could  do. 

Question:  What  would  your  role  be  in  an  Administrative  Review  if 
someone  decided  to  have  one? 
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Answer-  Am  obr.i'ivi'i  in  Insure  (hat  the  process  is  proper ,  Chat 
Che-  client  obtain  all  of  tin.-  appeal  rights  chat  he  should  have 
under  that  procedure.  Sometimes  1.1  became  a  Lhird  person  who 
would  make  suggestions,  almost  an  arbitrator,  about  maybe  what:  the 
agency  could  do  and  get  the  agency's  viewpoint  on  it,  but  it  wns 
never  an  active*  role  in  Admin i s t r at  t  ve  Review.  It  was  more  or 
less  just:  an  observer. 

Question:  And  so  did  you  handle  If)  of  those  that  last  fiscal 
year? 

Answer:  No ,  I  was  only  requested  to  go  to  2  or  3  or  those  at  the 
client's  request.  A  high  percentage  of  the  others  had  their  own 
attorney  or  representative  to  accompany  them.  J  I  am  assuming  that 
they  had  already  prepared  a  pretty  good  defense  on  these  rules  and 
regulat  ions . 

Question:  '  Did  you  have  any  power  to  resolve  complaints  at  the 
Administrative  Review  level? 

Answer-  No,  I  was  a  part  of  the  agency  which  the  client  could 
call  at  any  point.  It  did  not  interfere  with  any  of  the  grievance 
procedures  set  up.  At  any  point  1  could  come  in  and  resolve  in  an 
informal  manner  at'any  level,  but  I  was  not  a  part  of  any  of  the 
reviews  or  the  hearings. 

Question:  Ho  you  think  the  Client  Assistance  Program  is  a  good 
pro j  ec  t? 

Answer-  Yes  t  do,  in  many  ways  and  fro'n  many  viewpoints.  In 
human  services,  first  of  all,  it's  common  knowledge  that  the 
Ombudsman  function  is  to  help  resolve  problem*  that  are  not 
resolved  in  the  usual  routine  manner  or  for  those  ^ople  who  tor- 
one  reason  or  another  cannot  p.et  a  satisfactory  resold  tion  or  feel 
like  that  thev  have  got  their  rights.  It's  a  very  good  thing  from 
the  client's  'standpoint.  It  prevents  a  lot  of  dropouts  that  you 
would  have  if  you  did  not  have  such  a  remedy  or  possible  remedy. 
qui  the  agency's  standpoint,  it's  definitely  good.  Let  s  take  it 
om    a     cost     type     thing.  In     that    year     1     quoted.       we  had 

mroximately  200  counselor/client  disagreements  and  potentially 
-very  one  of  them  could  be  taken  '  to  Admins?. t rat i ve  Review  or  even 
a  I-air  Hearing.  But  by  the  use  of  the  Client  Assistance  Office, 
in  pectin*  it  resolved  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  client  and  the 
agency  in"  many  cases,  it  more  than  paid  for  itself.  On  the 
benefit  to  the  agency  of  making  recommend* t i ons  for  changes  in  the 
future,  it  clearly  can  be  seen  here  that  you  can  improve  services 
that  are  beneficial  to  both  the  agency  and  to  the  client. 

Question:       How  separate' or  autonomous  a; 
Assitance  Project  be   to  function  effectively 


titv  should   the  Client 


Answer:  To     function  at 

Assistance   Officer   ought  to 
being    natural  Ly    that     if  you 


max imum  ef  f ec t  i veness , 
be  *  a  utonomous  ,      pe  r  io-J . 

under    pressure  from 


re 


the  Client 
The  reason 
an  ;one  or 
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ion 

a  n  y  I  1 1  i  r i j ',    i-xo-pt     I »»•  i nr.    «'    >'."<"'    t-  I  1 1*1 1 1     advooa  to  ,      there    is  undue 

I  -■iuri«    tli. il     ujM'in     il.'ifll    up    t,,    untitle*    tin     « *: ;       II    ishuuld  he 

.iuf  t»iin:nmui .  Tin-  Djiiliuil.Mii, in  I  iiiii- t  i  nn ,  over  siuoo  It's  been  in 
exi  s  Leneo ,  accord  iiif,  to  t  ederu  1  ,  state  tin  il  even  local,  j'.ovonunoM  (:  s , 
sln.nil.il  bo  nut Dtioi:tou.«i  frou  the  j'.rm.'r.il.  Imrenur rat.  i ti  system  ami  frutn 
Che    |M"t>:iiiiir«(»    that    an    f,ouerat  od   williln    a    bureaucratic  system. 

no  in.)  iter  whoiV  i  L '  s  Lorn  red,  it  should  have  a  dourer?  of 
•  nil  onci'iy  where  tin-re'  will  he  no  i  nt  i.-rforence  fi-oi:i  special  inLerost 
groups,  That,  way  iL  can  o|M-r,itc  wUhou!:  any  hi, if;  already  hit  lit:  in 
thf  system  and  the  poop  I  in  Lhoii-  will  not:  bo  put:  under  pressure 
I  roui  Lobbyist  from  either  nj'.euey  or  t;  1  i i>n L«s  or  anyone  else,  Il 
should  ho  fairly  well   nut  ouurious   to  surh  a  decree  as  possible, 

A:?  a  final  comment ,  I  would  like  Lo  say  Lhal  I  hope  that  whoever 
is  in  a  dee  Ld  In*;  role  to  detu  rmiuo  whether  CL  i  ent;  Ass  Ifi  tance  wi  1 L 
!»■■  or  will.  not.  ho  in  the  future,  1  hope  LhaL  they  don't  think  that: 
Client.  Assistance  is  just:  an  added  appendage  of  bleeding  hoards 
who 'want  [u  help  elients  and  that's  the  end  of  it;  alL,  thaL's  not 
the  end  of  it..  it  is  not.  only  a  benefit  Co  clients,  it  Ls  a  ftroat 
henefit  to  t.ho  np.enc  i  os ,  to  rehabilitation  and  it  is  cost 
effective.      It.  pays   for  itself. 

Senator  Wkicker.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr,  Ellis? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Thank  you,  Senator  Weicker  and  Senator  Hawkins.  It 
is  a  great  honor  to  appear  before  a  subcommittee  which  has  done 
so  much  to  protect  the  rights  of  persons  with  disabilities.  Your  cou- 
rageous support  is  all  the  more  valued  in  these  difficult  times 
when  others  have  turned  their  backs  on  our  efforts  to  become  inde- 
pendent and  a  part  of  America's  mainstream. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  program  has  always  been  critical  in 
our  striving  for  independence,  and  therefore  it  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate that  you  examine  the  program  again  in  an  attempt  to  im- 
prove its  services  to  us. 

At  the  same  time  that  you  look  at  it,  I  think  it  is  quite  appropri- 
ate that  you  look  at  the  client  assistance  program  which  is  part  of 
it,  because  that  program  and  the  processes  and  procedures  that  you 
established  in  the  1973  act  are  the  main  efforts  to  strengthen  our 
voice  in  the  rehabilitation  process  and  to  provide  us  with  a  means 
of  redress  if  that  process  is  not  responsive  to  our  needs. 

As  such,  the  client  assistance  program  was  your  first  attempt  to 
provide  advocacy  services  to  persons  with  disabilities.  As  with 
many  first  attempts,  the  client  assistance  program  has  several  de- 
fects which  were  corrected  in  the  design  of  later  advocacy  pro- 
grams. Let  me  take  a  look  at  those  defects  for  a  minute. 

First,  the  client  assistance  project  is  a  voluntary  one.  It  exists 
only  in  those  States  where  the  VR  agencies  want  to  have  it. 
Second,  it  is  a  limited  program  in  several  respects.  In  a  number  of 
States,  it  is  targeted  to  particular  disability  populations  and  is  not 
available  to  all  VR  clients.  In  six  States,  it  primarily  serves  those 
with  visual  impairments,  and  in  other  States  it  targets  other  popu- 
lations such  as  persons  with  cerebral  palsy  and  members  of  specific 
minority  groups  like  Native  Americans,  which  means  that  even 
when  the  program  is  functioning  at  its  best,  it  is  not  available  to 
everyone  who  might  need  it. 

Another  limitation  is  that  it  only  addresses  those  advocacy  needs 
that  are  directly  related  to  vocational  rehabilitation  and  employ- 
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meat.  Many  of  us  who  are  on  the  way  to  successful  rehabilitation 
run  into  discrimination  in  other  areas  of  our  lives  where  we  are  in 
need  of  a  strong  advocate  and  that  service  is  not  always  available 
to  us. 

Finally,  the  most  serious  limitation  in  the  program  is  the  one 
that  Mr,  Blandford  has  just  mentioned,  and  that  is  that  it  is  not  an 
independent  program.  In  22  of  the  HO  States  where  it  receives  Fed- 
eral funds,  it  is  operating  by  the  VR  agency.  That  can  work  to  the 
benefit  of  some  clients  where  the  difficulties  have  to  do  with  com- 
munication. But  where  there  is  a  real  conflict  between  the  client 
and  the  agency  over  the  kind  of  service  that  client  needs,  I  strongly 
feel  that  that  client  needs  an  advocate  who  can  independently  ad- 
vocate for  them,  free  of  pressures  from  the  guy  who  pays  his 
salary. 

In  New  Jersey,  we  have  overcome  many  of  these  defects,  we 
think,  and  1  am  here,  of  course,  to  brag  about  it.  Thanks  to  an 
agreement  with  the  VR  agencies  there,  the  client  assistance  project 
is  operated  by  the  P&A  system  for  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities. 

Our  program  provides  a  full  range  of  advocacy  services  to  all  VR 
clients  throughout  the  State,  regardless  of  the  nature  or  origin  of 
their  disability.  The  State  and  Federal  statutes  which  establish  us 
require  that  we  be  independent  of  all  service  providers,  and  that 
guarantees,  to  the  extent  that  any  law  can,  that  the  services  we 
provide  will  not  be  influenced  negatively  by  the  administrative 
policies  of  the  agencies  from  whom  the  clients  are  seeking  services. 

Clients  who  come  to  us  with  complaints  about  the  VR  agency  re- 
ceive the  full  range  of  our  advocacy  services.  Our  caseworkers  in- 
tervene when  a  breakdown  in  communication  has  disrupted  the  re- 
habilitation process  and  get  client  and  counselor  talking  to  each 
other  again. 

When  the  dispute  is  substantive  and  has  merit,  they  attempt  to 
resolve  it  in  the  client's  favor  through  negotiation  with  the  coun- 
selor and  supervisory  staff.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  these  nego- 
tiations fail,  these  clients  are  represented  at  due  process  hearings 
and,  if  necessary,  in  court  by  our  staff  attorney. 

Ours  was  the  first  client  assistance  project  to  hire  a  full-time 
staff  attorney,  and  one  of  a  handful  who  employs  one  today.  Our 
employment  of  an  attorney  in  1978  established  the  precedent  that 
clients  of  VR  agencies  were  entitled  to  legal  representation  in  dis- 
putes with  those  agencies — a  concept  that  was  incorporated  into 
the  law  later  that  year  when  your  committee  managed  this  amend- 
ment. 

While  employment  of  an  attorney  was  initially  questioned  by 
RSA,  it  was  accepted  with  equanimity  by  New  Jersey's  VR  agency, 
which  has  turned  to  us  for  legal  advice  from  that  attorney  on  sev- 
eral occasions. 

Besides  representing  clients  in  legal  matters  with  the  VR  agency, 
the  staff  attorney  assists  them  in  cases  of  employment  discrimina- 
tion. 

Despite,  or  perhaps  because  of  these  robust  advocacy  efforts,  we 
are  respected  by  both  the  VR  agencies  in  New  Jersey.  Our  staff 
provides  theirs  with  training  and  we  participate  in  their  training 
programs  as  well.  We  have  been  involved  in  a  number  of  joint  ven- 
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tares  with  the  disability  consumer  groups  in  Now  Jersey,  the  most 
recent  of  which  was  a  t  raining  program  which  we  cosponsored  with 
a  VR  agency  which  led  to  the  increase  in  their  consumer  advisory 
board  and  its  revitalization  after  several  years  of  inactivity. 

Our  experience  with  the  client  assistance  project  in  New  Jersey 
has  been  very  positive.  It  has  increased  our  clients'  participation  in 
the  rehabilitation  process  significantly,  and  has  provided  them 
with  independent  advocates  when  they  feel  that  that  process  is  not 
effective. 

I  urge  you  to  continue  this  valuable  program,  and  extend  it  to  all 
VR  clients  throughout  all  States  by  increasing  its  funding,  I  urge 
you  to  insure  its  value  to  VR  clients  by  mandating  that  it  be  inde- 
pendent of  VR  agencies  and  other  service  providers. 

I  ask  that  you  consider  expanding  its  mandate  to  permit  it  to  ad- 
dress all  of  the  advocacy  needs  of  VR  clients,  not  just  those  having 
to  do  with  rehabilitation  and  employment.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Ellis  follows:) 
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TESTIMONY  HlU'OPi-:  TNK  fiMNATM  iiUhCOMM I TVEV. 
ON  Tl i !■:  IIANDICAI'PKIj  AT  PUllLLC  HEARINGS  TO 
!■:•. AUTHOR  1  ?A;  TIW-,   It  KNAR  Tl  - 1  TAT'I  ON  ACT 


V MRRUARY   2  <i  ,  1983 


Submit Lad  by  Kthan  B.  Ellis 

President ,  Na  tional  Association  for 
Protection  and  Advocacy  Systems 

and 

Deputy  Director,  Division  of  Advocacy 
for  the  Dovclopmontally  Disabled, 
Now  Jersey  Department  of  the  Public  Advocate 
Joseph  H .   Rodriguez ,  Commissioner 
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Senator  Wkickkk.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  Kllis. 
Senator  Hawkins? 

Senator  Hawkins.  I  would  like  to  apologize  to  those  who  au 
present  today.  My  lateness  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  desire  to  serve. 
I  have  been  testifying  since  10  o'clock  at  the  Immigration  Subcom- 
mittee because  that  is  a  very  important  issue  to  the  entire  United 
States. 

My  first*  interest  in  this  subcommittee  and  its  jurisdiction  came 
about  as  a  member  of  the  entire  Labor  and  Health  Committee,  and 
a  deep  and  abiding  faith  that  handicapped  funds  should  never  be 
lumped  into  block  grants  to  States. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  appointed  as  a  freshman  to  the  con- 
ference committee,  and  Senator  Weicker  will  remember  that  that 
was  a  whale  of  a  fight.  I  had  a  crash  program  by  his  staff  and 
others  on  the  moneys  and  programs  available,  and  was  happy  to 
report  that  we  managed  to  keep  the  money  for  the  handicapped  in 
categorical  grants. 

You  are  to  be  commended  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  having  hear- 
ings on  the  Rehabilitation  Act  prior  to  its  reauthorization.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  becoming  much  more  knowledgeable  about  the 
individual  programs,  serving  with  you  and  continuing  to  learn 
from  you  and  the  great  example  you  set  in  making  all  of  us  more 
aware  and  sensitive  to  the  problems  of  a  growing  number  of  the 
population  in  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  am  here  to  learn  from  you  and  to  contin- 
ue to  fight  for  what  I  feel  is  an  individual  and  very  necessary 
amount  of  money  that  must  be  continually  watched  all  the  time  so 
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it  does  not  get  commingled,  as  they  call  it  up  here,  and  given  to 
States  through  block  grants. 

I  think  a  lot  of  the  State  programs  are  better  because  of  Federal 
oversight  and  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  them  that  way. 

Senator  Weicker.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Hawkins. 

One  question  for  the  panel  just  to  make  certain  that  I  under- 
stand what  it  is  that  the  panel  is  advocating— I  want  to  make  sure, 
Neva,  that  you  are  in  agreement— and  that  is  the  independence  pf 
the  client  assistance  program  from  the  vocational  rehab  operation. 
Do  you  feel  also  as  the  other  two  witnesses  do  on  that  count? 

Ms.  Ckuz.  1  believe  that  it  can  operate  successfully  within  the 
VR  agency.  That  is  where  I  am  at  the  present  time,  is  in  our  VR 
agency.  I  feel  that  some  of  the  people  who  call  cap  might  not  con- 
sider their  problems  serious  enough  to  take  to  a  legal  agency.  They 
just  have  a  question  about  what  their  counselor  is  doing. 

As  mentioned  before,  most  of  the  problems  are  the  communica- 
tion type.  They  may  just  wonder  if  the  counselor  has  given  them 
the  right  information.  They  are  not  often  serious  enough  to  require 
a  change  of  counselor  or  legal  intervention.  But  they  do  still  need 
these  questions  answered,  and  I  feel  that  having  someone  who  is 
outside  of  the  regular  administrative  channel  can  provide  the  an- 
swers and  an  impartial  third  party  opinion.  CAP  has  been  on  a 
Federal  grant,  so  even  though  I  get  my  paycheck  through  the 
State,  it  is  a  Federal  grant  and  so  I  am  independent  in  that  way. 

I  do  have  close  communication  with  our  VR  director  by  being  in 
the  State  VR  office,  and  I  think  that  there  are  a  lot  of  calls  that 
come  into  the  State  office  because  they  do  not  know  where  to  call. 
So,  they  cajl  there  and,  they  are  referred  to  me.  I  think  there  are 
advantages  Co  having~it>in  the  State. 

Senator  Weicker.  All  right.  Using  this  as  the  vehicle  to  request 
opinions,  I  would. be'very  anxious  to  hear  what  the  community  as  a 
whole  feels  about  this  aspect  of  it  because  I  think  there  are  valid 
pointsj)JV  both  sides.  Both  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Blandford  have  made 
forceful  arguments,  and  I  understand  where  you  are  coming  from 
on  this. 

-    Let  us  find  out;  this  is  the  time  to  see  what  the  feeling  is  on  the 
matter  of  independence  of  the  CAP's. 
Senator  Hawkins? 

Senator  Hawkins.  Do  States  physically  and  administratively  sep- 
arate the  CAP  and  the  P&A  offices,  or  do  they  encourage  them  to 
work  together? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Let  me  respond  to  that,  Senator  Hawkins.  In  only  two 
States  are  the  P&A  and  the  client  assistance  projects  operated  by 
the  same  agency.  That  occurs  in'New  Jersey  and  Louisiana.  In  all 
other  States,  there  is  no  administrative  or  funding  connection  be- 
tween the  two  operations. 

Senator  Hawkins.  Thank  you'. 

Senator  Weicker.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

While  we  rearrange  the  signs  and  the  chairs,  we  will  just  take 
about  a  3-minute  recess  here  and  allow  the  other  witnesses  to  be 
seated. 

[Whereupon,  a  brief  recess  was  taken.] 

Senator  Weicker.  The  next  panel  to  testify  before  the  committee 
will  testify  relative  to  the  rehabilitation  basic  State  grant.  We  are 
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privileged  to  have  Joseph  (Inlotti,  who  is  the  commissioner  of  the 
Department  of  Education  for  the  State  of  Connecticut;  John  Banks 
of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Association;  and  Andrew  Jackson, 
who  is  graduate  of  the  year  and  who  is  going  to  be  introduced  by 
Karen  Clay.  , 

So  lady  and  gentlemen,  we  are  privileged  to  have  you  before  tne 
committee.  Why  do  you  not  proceed  in  any  order  that  you  all 
decide? 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSKIMI  (SALOTTI,  COMMISSIONER,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  EDUCATION,  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT,  ON  BEHALF 
OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  STATE  ADMINISTRATORS  OF  VOCATION- 
AL REHABILITATION;  JOHN  BANKS,  NATIONAL  REHABILITA- 
TION ASSOCIATION;  AND  KAREN  CLAY,  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
TEACHER,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  RE- 
TARDED CITIZENS,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  RE- 
TARDED CITIZENS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
vNDREW  JACKSON,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
RETARDED  CITIZENS  GRADUATE  OF  THE  YEAR,  A  PANEL 
Mr.  Galotti.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  I  will  read  brief  excerpts 
from  the  statement. 

Senator  Wkicker.  All  statements  will  be  included  in  their  entire- 
ty in  the  record.  You  proceed  in  any  way  you  deem  fit. 

Mr  Galotti  The  Council  of  State  Administrators  is  an  associ- 
ation'comprised  of  chief  administrators  of  the  public  rehabilitation 

agencies   .  ,        .  n 

Senator  Weicker.  Commissioner,  you  are  going  to  have  to  pull 
that  microphone  up  to  you.  I,  as  do  others  in  the  room,  want  to 
hear  what  you  are  saying.  So,  go  ahead. 
Mr.  Galotti.  Is  this  satisfactory? 
Senator  Weicker.  Yes;  we  can  hear  you. 

Mr  Gaiotti  The  Council  of  State  Administrators  is  an  associ- 
ation comprised  of  the  chief  administrators  of  the  public  rehabilita- 
tion agencies  for  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  persons  in 
all  of  the  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  our  Nation  s  territor- 
les 

the  core  of  America's  rehabilitation  program  is  the  63-year-old 
State-Federal  program  devoted  to  providing  a  combination  of  reha- 
bilitation services  to  physically  and/or  mentally  disabled  adults.  At 
the  center  of  this  program  is  the  State  rehabilitation  agency  which 
provides  for  a  wide  range  of  services  for  eligible  disabled  persons. 
Most  often,  these  services  are  provided  with  the  cooperation  of  or 
through  private,  nonprofit  service  providers.  _ 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  provision  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  is  to  render  employable  those  persons  with  disabilities 
who  because  of  the  severity  of  their  handicaps,  are  unable  to 
secure  and  to  hold  employment.  The  Rehabilitation  Act  is  the  most 
complete  and  well-balanced  legislation  in  the  human  services  field. 

In  one  act,  there  are  included  provisions  for  a  comprehensive  and 
individually' tailored  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
to  individuals  with  physical  and/or  mental  disabilities;  an  innova- 
tion and  expansion  program;  a  training  program;  research  pro- 
gram; a  rehabilitation  facility  program;  a  program  providing  com- 
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prehensive  services  in  independent  living;  and  a  community  serv- 
ices employment  program  and  a  special  projects  program. 

Experience  has  shown  that  this  balanced  approach  embodies  all 
of  the  elements  necessary  for  the  successful  rehabilitation  of  per- 
sons with  disabilities.  It  is  this  balanced  approach  which  enables 
the  rehabilitation  movement  to  make  the  widely  acclaimed  prog- 
ress that  has  been  evident  throughout  its  history. 

The  Council  of  State  Administrators  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
fully  supports  each  facet  of  this  process  and  every  provision  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act. 

We  are  here  to  strongly  urge  the  extension  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  for  a  minimum  of  at  least  3  years.  The 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  is  a  model  of  what  can  be 
done  in  the  human  services  field. 

We  are  of  the  strong  contention  that  to  amend  or  rescind  por- 
tions of  this  law  might  severely  unsettle  the  balance  that  makes 
this  program  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  balanced  program  in 
the  field  of  human  services. 

We  further  urge  swift  action  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  in  the 
reauthorization  of  this  law*  It  is  imperative  that  the  States  be 
given  the  necessary  lead  time  in  planning  for  future  needs.  Early 
reauthorization  by  the  U.S.  Congress  will  have  a  significant  favora- 
ble impact  on  State  appropriations  and  programmatic  decisions  af- 
fecting the  rehabilitation  program  for  future  years. 

The  need  for  the  extension  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  is  but  one  of 
the  three  main  needs  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program,  for 
any  program  must  have  at  least  three  main-  pillars  to  support  its 
effective  operation.  It  needs  wise,  enabling  legislation,  effective 
leadership  and  adequate  appropriations. 

During  the  past  several  years,  the  rehabilitation  program  has 
been  without  effective,  strong  leadership  at  the  Federal  level.  The 
presence  of  leadership  is  what  we  are  talking  about  here.  The 
State-Federal  rehabilitation  program — in  fact,  any  program — vital- 
ly needs  strong,  committed  and  knowledgeable  national  leadership. 
We  look  to  the  current  administration,  as  we  have  looked  to  past 
administrations,  to  provide  this. 

It  is  also  vitally  important  that  the  U.S.  Congress  authorize 
funds  that  will  enable  the  State-Federal  rehabilitation  program  to 
serve  as  many  individuals  who  are  eligible  for  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices as  possible. 

For  the  past  few  years,  the  number  of  persons  served  and  reha- 
bilitated has  been  decreasing.  This  unfortunate  and  indeed  tragic 
occurrence  has  been  attributed  to  the  continually  rising  costs  of 
doing  business,  resulting  from  years  of  suppressed  funding  debili- 
tating inflation,  the  growing  focus  of  States  on  serving  more  se- 
verely disabled  individuals,  and  the  recent  loss  of  over  $100  million 
annually  in  direct  service  money  by  the  decimation  of  the  social  se- 
curity vocational  rehabilitation  programs. 

Alarmingly  enough,  our  best  estimate  is  that  State  rehabilitation 
agencies  are  only  able  to  serve  1  out  of  every  20  persons  who  are 
eligible  for  services. 

The  council  strongly  recommends  that  the  Congress  provide  leg- 
islation which  contains  authorization  levels  for  the  basic  State  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  program  that  will  help  reverse  the  decreas- 
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ing  number  of  persons  who  are  being  served  and  rehabilitated  into 
employment  and  assist  in  addressing  the  severe  and  debilitating 
employment  problems  which  face  persons  with  disabilities. 

The  council  recommends  that  the  legislation  extending  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  contain  authorizations  for  basic  State  grants  under 
section  110(b)(1)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended, 
equal  to  $1,037.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1984,  $1,141.1  million  in 
fiscal  year  1985,  and  $1,254.(5  million  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

Justification  for  higher  authorization  amounts  arises  from  the. 
purpose  for  which  the  money  is  spent— the  prevention  of  an  incal- 
culable waste  of  human  potential,  a  purpose  on  which  no  price  tag 
can  be  placed. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  has  consistently  more  than  paid  for 
itself  by  helping  persons  with  disabilities  increase  their  earning  ca- 
pacity, by  decreasing  the  amount  of  public  assistance  payments 
they  might  need,  and  by  assisting  them  to  become  taxpayers. 

The  need  is  desperate.  For  the  past  months,  all  have  heard  re- 
ports of  the  high  levels  of  unemployment  that  our  Nation  endures. 
Out  of  need,  the  Nation  is  responding  to  this  tragedy.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  have  apparently  reached  agreement  on 
public  jobs  legislation  to  provide  relief  to  those  individuals  and 
their  families  who  have  been  affected  by  this  recession. 

However,  we  must  also  recognize  that  there  does  not  exist  in  our 
society  any  group  of  persons  who  are  experiencing  more  unemploy- 
ment than  that  which  is  experienced  by  persons  with  disabilities. 

To  begin  to  adequately  address  the  severe  and  debilitating  em- 
-  ployment  problems  of  persons  with  disabilities,  the  Congress  must 
act  swiftly  to  maintain  and  enhance  the  foundation  of  the  only 
major  Federal  program  that  exists  to  provide  vital,  desperately 
needed  services  to  persons  with  disabilities  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  rendering  them  employed. 

It  would  be  tragic  to  become  mired  in  the  process  of  extending 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended.  The  task  before  us  is 
clear  and  it  is  great,  to  prevent  the  incalculable  waste  of  human 
potential.  The  solution,  perhaps  the  best  that  Government  could 
ever  hope  to  offer,  is  before  us  in  the  form  of  a  well-balanced  State- 
Federal  rehabilitation  program,  one  that  continues  to  provide  com- 
prehensive, cost-effective,  humane  and  desperately  needed  services 
at  the  community  level  to  persons  with  mental  and  physical  dis- 
abilities who  desire  to  work  but  lack  the  training  and  occupational 
skills  required  to  actively  compete  in  the  labor  force. 

That  concludes  my  written  statement,  Senator.  I  would  like  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to  you  and  my  pride  from  the  fact 
that  you  are  from  the  State  of  Connecticut  in  your  commitment  to 
this  effort  and  your  support  of  the  rehabilitation  program. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Galotti  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  STATE  ADMINISTRATORS 


OF 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 


BEFORE 


THE  SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  HANDICAPPED 


The  Council  of  state  Administrators  is  an  association 
comprised  of  the  chief  administrators  of  the  public 
rehabilitation  agencies  for  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped  persons  in  all  the  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  our  Nation1 s  territories.  These  agencies 
constitute  the  State  partners  in  the  State-Federal  Program 
of  Rehabilitation  authorized  by  the  Rehabilitation, 
Comprehensive  Services,  and  Developmental  Disabilities 
Amendments  of  1978,  Public  Law  95-602,  as  amended. 

Since  its  inception  in  1940,  the  Council  has  enjoyed  a 
quasi-official  status  as  an  active  advisor  to  the  Federal 
administrators  in  the  formulation  of  national  policy  and 
program  decisions  and  has  been  an  active  force  in 
strengthening  the  effectiveness  of  service  programs  for 
disabled  Americans.  The  Council  also  serves  as  a  forum  for 
State    Rehabilitation    Administrators    to    study,  deliberate, 


rehabilitation  of  persons  with  disabilities. 

.  The  core  of  America's  Rehabilitation  Program  is  .the 
63-year-old  State-Federal  Program  devoted  to  providing  at 
combination  of  rehabilitation  services  to  physically  and/or 
mentally  disabled  adults.  At  the  center  of  this  Program  is 
the  State  Rehabilitation  Agency  which  provides  for  a  wide 
range    of    services    for    eligible,    disabled    persons,.  Most 
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often  these  services  are  provided  with  the  cooperation  of, 
or  through,  private,  non-profit  service  providers. 

The  pr  imary  purpose  of  the  provision  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  is  to  render  "employable"  those 
persons  with  disabilities  who,  because  of  the  severity  of 
their  handicaps ,  are  unable  to  secure  and  to  hold 
employment. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  is  the  most  complete  and 
well-balanced  legislation  in  the  human  services  field. 

In  one  Act,  there  are  included  provisions  for  a 
comprehensive  and  individually-tailored  program  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  to  individuals  with 
physical  and/or  mental  disabilities;  an  innovation  and 
expansion  program;  a  training  program;  a  research  program;  a 
rehabilitation  facility  program;  a  program  providing 
comprehensive  services  in  independent  living;  a  community 
services  employment  program;  and  a  special  projects 
program . 

Experience  has  shown  that  this  balanced  approach 
embodies  all  of  the  elements  necessary  for  the  successful 
rehabilitation  of  persons  with  disabilities. 

Essential ,   of  course ,   to  maintaining  this  balance  is  a 
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well-funded  program  of-  direct  services  to  help  individuals 
with  disabilities  become  employable.  It  is  also  vital  that 
this  program  have  strong,  experienced  and  effective  National 
leaders.  However,  there  must  also  be  research  to  reveal  new 
knowledge;  special  demonstration  projects  to  test  this 
knowledge  in  practical  settings;  trained  personnel  to  work 
wi th  persons  who  are  disabled ;  and  a  comprehensive  program 
providing  independent  living  services  to  persons  who  are  so 
severely  di sabled  that  they  cannot  benef i t  from  tr adi tional 
rehabili tation  services .  Agencies  must  also  be  encouraged 
to  initiate  new  programs  and  expand  existing  ones  to  apply 
new  knowledge  to  new  groups  of  individuals  with 
disabilities.  Likewise,  rehabilitation  facilities  must  be 
developed  in  which  severely  disabled  individuals  may  be 
served  with  optimum  care  and  expertise. 

It  is  this  balanced  approach  which  enables  the 
rehabilitation  movement  to  make  the  widely-acclaimed 
progress  that  has  been  evident  throughout  its  history. 

The  Council  of  State  Administrators  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  fully  supports  each  facet  of  this  process  and 
every  provision  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 
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EXTENSION  OF  THE  ACT 

We  are  here  to  strongly  urge  the  extension  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973f  as  amended,  for  a  minimum  of,  at 
least,  three  years.  This  will  provide  authorization  levels 
through  Fiscal  Year  1986.  This  extension  is  needed  to  insure 
program  stability  in  the  State-Federal  Rehabilitation 
Program  and  to  continue  the  provision  of  quality  services  to 
the  millions  of  disabled  Americans  who  are  in  desperate  need 
of  rehabilitation. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  is  a  model 
of  what  can  be  done  in  the  human  services  field.  We  are  of 
the  strong  contention  that  to  amend  or  rescind  portions  of 
this  law  might  severely  unsettle  the  balance  that  makes  this 
program  one  of  the  most— if  not  the  most— balanced  program 
in  the  human  services  area. 

We  further  urge  swift  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  in  the  re-authorization  of  this  law.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  states  be  given  the  necessary  lead  time 
in  planning  for  future  needs.  State  legislatures,  many  of 
which  will  only  be  in  session  for  short,  specified  periods 
of  time,  require  advance  knowledge  of  Federal  Authorization 
levels  for  future  years  in  order  to  provide  the  state 
matching  financial  contributions.     Early  re-authorization  by 
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the  U.S.  Congress  will  hove  a  significant,  favorable  impact 
on  state  appropriations  and  programmatic  decisions  affecting 
the  rehabilitation  program  for  future  years. 

The  need  for  the  extension  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  is 
but  one  of  the  three  main  needs  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Program,  for  any  program  must  have  at  least 
three  main  pillars  to  support  its  effective  operation.  It 
needs  wise  enabling  legislation,  effective  leadership,  and 
adequate  appropriations. 

During  the  past  several  years,  the  Rehabilitation 
Program  hap  been  without  effective,  strong  leadership  at  the 
Federal  level.  The  State-Federal  Rehabilitation  Program — in 
fact  any  program — vitally  needs  strong,  committed,  and 
knowledgeable  national  leadership.  We  look  to  the  current 
Administration,  as  we  have  looked  to  past  Administrations, 
to  provide  this. 

It  is  also  vitally  important  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
authorize  funds  that  will  enable  the  State-Federal 
Rehabilitation  Program  to  serve  as  many  individuals  who  are 
eligible  for  rehabilitation  services,  as  is  possible. 

For  the  past  few  years,  the  number  of  persons  served 
and         rehabilitated        has        been        decreasing.  This 
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unf  oi  tunate — indeed  tragic — occur  a  nee  ,  can  be  attributed  to 
the  continually-rising  costs  of  doincj  bueinesc  resulting 
from  years  of  suppressed  funding  and  debilitating  inflation; 
and  the  growing  focus  of  the  states  on  serving  more  severely 
disabled  individuals?  the  recent  loss  of  over  $100  million 
annual ly  in  direct  services  monies  by  the  dec i mat  ion  of  the 
Social  Security  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Programs. 

Despite  this  expenditure,  there  still  are  not 
sufficient  funds  to  serve  all  those  eligible,  disabled 
persons  who  have  the  potential  and  the  desire  to  work  and 
who  need  rehabilitation  services  to  attain  employment  or 
self-sufficiency. 

Alarmingly  enough,  our  best  estimate  is  that  State 
Rehabilitation  Agencies  are  only  able  to  serve  one  out  of 
every  twenty  persons  who  are  eligible  for  services. 

We  are  sure  that  there  does  not  exist  any  sector  of  our 
Nation's  workforce  which  is  experiencing  more  unemployment 
than  that  experienced  by  persons  with  disabilities. 

The  Council  strongly  recommends  that  the  Congress 
provide  legislation  which  contains  authorization  levels  for 
the  Basic  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program  that  will 
help   to   reverse    the   decreasing   number   of    persons   who  are 
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being  uerved  and  rehabilitated  into  employment  and  aasiot  in 
addressing  the  severe  and  debilitating  employment  problema 
which  face  persona  with  dicabili ties. 

The  Counci 1  recommends  that  the  leg i el  at  ion  extending 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  contain  au^orizations  for  Basic 
State  Grants  under  Section  110(b)(1)  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  equal  to  $1,037.8  million  in  Fiscal 
Year  1984;  $1,141.1  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1985;  and 
$1,254.6  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1986. 

It  is  import  ant  in  these  times  of  f  i  seal  aus  ter  i  ty  anc| 
"freezes"  on  domestic  discretionary  spending  to  remember 
that  human  lives  and  quality  of  services  are  what  we  are 
actually  talking  about  here. 

Oui  justification  for  higher  authorization  amounts 
arises  from  the  purpose  for  which  the  money  is  spent  —  the 
prevention  of  an  incalculable  waste  of  human  potential,  a 
purpose  on  which  no  price  tag  can  be  placed. 

Whatever  the  cost,  there  is  no  other  human  service 
program  whose  funds  are  spent  in  such  a  cost-effective 
manner  to  help  people  to  live  more  sel  f  suf  f  icient  and 
product  ive  lives. 

Vocat  ional    Rehabilitation    has    consistently    more  than 
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paid  for  i  tnelf  by  helping  pernonn  with  disabilities 
increase  their  earning  capacity,  by  docr»asing  the  amount  of 
public  assistance  paymentu  they  might  need,  and  by  anointing 
them  to  become  taxpayers. 

Moreovei,  the  value  of  rehabilitating  a  person's  spirit 
and  life,  is,  above  all  eloe,  immeasurable. 

The  need  is  desperate.  For  the  past  months,  all  have 
heard  reports  of  the  high  levels  of  unemployment  that  our 
Nation  endures. 

Unemployment  is  now  hovering  at  a  level  near  or  above 
that  of  t>  a  Great  Depression.  Currently,  more  than  one 
person  in  ten  is  out  of  work.  In  some  cities  and  states, 
and  among  some  minorities  and  other  societal  groups, 
unemployment  is  much  higher,  ranging  from  twenty  to  as  high 
as  fifty  percent. 

Out  of  need,  the  nation  is  responding  to  this  tragedy. 
The  President  and  the  Congress  have  apparently  reached 
agreement  on  Public  Jobs  legislation  to  provide  relief  to 
those  individuals  and  their  families  who  have  been  affected 
by  this  Recession. 

However,  we  must  also  recognize  that  there  does  not 
exist     in     our     society     any    group     of     persons    who  are 
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rxper  i  one  i  mj  inor  e  iin<Mn|*l oynn»nl  t  hah  that  which  lu 
experienced  hy  pi'Mionti  with  ell  until  I  i  t  i  t*n . 

To  botjin  to  adequately  addrenn  tho  uovero  and 
<lok»i  lit  at  inij  employment  pr  obi  emu  of  peritonei  with 
disabilities,  tho  Cong reus  minit  act  owiftly  to  maintain  and 
enhance  the  f  oundation  of  the  only  major  federal  program 
that  exists  to  provide  vital ,  desperately-needed  services  to 
per  conn  with  disabilities  for  tho  primary  purpose  of 
rendering  thorn  employed. 

The  Rehabilitation  Program  has  a  successful, 
sixty-three  year  track  record  of  providing  literally  any 
service  deemed  necessary  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
dependency  and  independence  and  employment. 

It  would  be  tragic  to  become  mired  in  the  "process"  of 
extendi".:;  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  ,  as  amended.  The 
task  before  us  is  clear,  and  great  —  to  prevent  the 
incalculable  waste  of  human  potential .  The  solution , 
perhaps  the  best  that  government  could  ever  hope  to  offer, 
is  before  us  in  the  form  of  a  well-balanced  State-Federal 
Rehabilitation  Program.  One  that  continues  to  provide 
comprehensive,  cost-effective,  humane,  and  desperately 
needed  services  at  the  community  level  to  persons  with 
mental  and  physical  disabilities  who  desire  work,  but  lack 
the  training  and  occupational  skills  required  to  actively 
compete  in  the  labor  for ce. 


SiMiiilor  Win  k i  m  ( 'ninMiihhiuHiT,  thank  you  very  much  luit li  fur 
your  testimony  uiul  y<»tit  Kind  remarks  I  appreciate  it  very,  v^ry 
much. 

Mr.  hunks? 

Mr.  Hanks  Senator  W  tucker,  my  name  is  John  Hanks,  I  am  a 
certified  rehabilitation  counselor  and  I  am  hero  today  representing 
Hi*'  National  Rehabilitation  Association,  Our  membership  of  over 
UU.OOO  individuals  includes  workers  in  all  phases  of  rehabilitation, 
consumers,  and  other  individuals. 

The  bedrock  of  t ho  Rehabilitation  Act  is  provided  by  the  basic 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  services  urogram,  a  proven  program 
that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and,  unlike  some  other  Federal  pro* 
grains,  has  been  generally  well-man  iged  and  cost -effective. 

Indeed,  the  Rehabilitation  Service  Administrations  last  report 
to  the  Congress  in  fiscal  year  1SW1  estimates  that  the  benefit -to-cost 
ratio  exceeds  $10  for  every  $1  spent.  Estimates  obtained  outside  the 


However,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  our  understanding  that  OMB,  after 
alternating  to  disprove  these  facts,  is  now  attempting  to  discourage 
USA  from  using  their  own  favorable  data,  I  should  think  that  they 
would  enjoy  such  success,  but  instead  it  disturbs  them. 

Generally  speaking,  the  rehabilitation  counselor  has  the  overall 
responsibility  for  individual  case  management.  Counselors  provide 
for  assessment  of  needs  and  employment  potential  of  rehabilitation 
clients,  find  and  coordinate  the  services  that  are  required  to  enable 
a  person  to  become  employed,  as  well  as  provide  guidance  on  em- 
ployment and  job  placement. 

Counselors  work  with  clients  on  an  individual  case-by-case  basis 
in  tailoring  a  personalized  program  that  will  meet  the  unique 
needs  of  each  individual.  The  broadest  range  of  services  are  pro- 
vided in  order  to  assure  that  whatever  services  persons  with  dis- 
abilities require  are  available,  and  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  ad- 
dress the  overall  needs  of  the  individual. 

In  addition,  the  State  grant  program  also  provides  for  coordina- 
tion to  minimize  duplication,  thereby  assuring  that  funds  are  spent 
as  effectively  and  efficiently  as  possible.  This  coordination  also  as- 
sists the  counselor  seeking  services  for  an  individual  client  by 
making  it  easier  to  know  what  services  are  available  as  well  as 
where  to  find  them. 

This  coordinated,  comprehensive  approach  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  statutory  stipulation  that  there  be  a  "sole  State  agency  to 
administer  the  plan  or  to  supervise  its  administration  by  a  local 
agency."  As  you  know,  with  regard  to  legislative  mandates,  Con- 
gress in  recent  years  has  placed  an  emphasis  on  first  serving  the 
severely  disabled,  a  mandate  which  NRA  wholeheartedly  endorses 
and  which  State  agencies  have  sought  to  carry  out. 

Unfortunately,  this  laudable  goal  has  not  been  reinforced  by  the 
level  of  funding  necessary  to  maintain  service  levels.  Consequently, 
fewer  persons  are  now  being  rehabilitated  under  the  program,  al- 
though there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  severely  dis- 
abled who  are  served. 

Congress  should  be  aware  that  it  is  estimated  to  be  two  to  two- 
and-a-half  times  more  costly  to  rehabilitate  those  with  severe  dis- 
abilities. Therefore,  if  Federal  funds  do  not  increase  sufficiently  to 
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cover  this  mandate,  then  few  or  persons  will  receive  the  assistance 
they  need.  This  lack  of  resources  often  leads  consumers  to  feel  that 
rehabilitation  is  not  responding  to  their  needs.  Thus,  the  provider 
of  services,  especially  the  counselor,  is  ripe  for  attack  from  all 
sides. 

The  basic  State  rehabilitation  program  is  an  investment  in 
human  capital  which  yields  big  dividends  in  the  quality  and  digni- 
ty of  thousands  of  individual  lives  each  year.  Tragically,  because  of 
limited  resources,  it  is  estimated  that  State  agencies  can  only  serve 
1  in  20  of  those  persons  who  are  eligible— individuals  who  could 
work  if  rehabilitation  services  were  provided. 

We  therefore  urge  you  to  renew  your  commitment  to  the  basic 
State  rehabilitation  program  and  the  Rehabilitation  Act  as  a 
whole,  as  well  as  to  our  fellow  citizens  with  disabilities"  who  look  to 
you  for  support.  We  ask  you  to  do  this  by  providing  authorizations 
for  $1,037.8  million  for  Fiscal  year  1984,  $1,141.1  million  for  Fiscal 
year  1985,  and  $1,254.6  million  for  Fiscal  year  1986  for  the  basic 
State  grant  program. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of  persons  who 
need  these  services.  I  ask  that  the  remainder  of  my  statement  be 
included  in  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Banks  follows:] 
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SXATEMENE  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ASSOCIATION  (NRA) 

»5KP0RE 

THE  SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  HANDICAPPED 
OF  THE 

SENATE  COMMOTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HU-IAN  RESOURCES 
RELATIVE  TO 

REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  REHABILITATION  ACT  OF  1973,  AS  AMENDED 

PRESENTED  BY: 
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Mr.  Chali  nun  ami  MuiiiIht.'i  u!  the  Subcommittee  t  my  name  is 
John  Banks,  and  I  am  here  today  representing  Che  National 


The  National  Rehabilitation  Counseling  Association,  which  I  serve 
as  Executive  Director;  The  Job  1* lacement  IHvisionj  The  National. 
Association  for  independent  Living;  The  National  Association  of 
Rehabilitation  Instructors;  The  National  Association • of  Rehabili- 
tation Secretaries;  The  National  Rehabilitation  Administrators 
Association;  and  the  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Work  Adjustment 
As  sue  iat iun , 

I-'irst,  Mr.   Chairman,   let  me  express  the  deep  appreciation  of 
the  NRA  membership  for  the  hard  work  and  dedication  you  and  Members 
of  this  Subcommittee  have  shown  in  working  to  better  the  opportuni- 
ties and  lives  of  persons  with  disabilities. 

The  National  Rehabilitation  Association  (NRA),   founded  in  1925 
represents  approximately  20,000  members,  including  professional 
workers  In  all  phases  of  rehabilitation,  consumers,  and  others  who 
wish  to  be  a  part  of  our  efforts  to  ensure  that  children  and  adults 
with  disabilities  receive  the  services  and  opportunities  they  need 
to  become  fulfilled,  productive  members  of  our  society.     We  have 
worked  for,  and  seen,  much  progress  in  the  nearly  60  years  since 
our  founding,  and  since  the  state-federal  partnership  in  rehabilita 
tion  began  in  1920.     However,  as  we  all  know,  much  remains  to  be 
done,  and  we  urge  you  to  keep  the  programs  strong  and  its  authori- 
zations at  a  level  commensurate  with  the  stated  goals  of  the 
program. 


Rehabilitation  Association  and  its  seven  Divisions,  which  are; 
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The.'  KulmbUUiiU'iii  Ai  l  ul    I'i/'i,  as  amended,   lakes  a 
synergistic  approach  Co  providing  rehabilitation  services  to 
persons  who  require  thorn.     In  other  words,  the  interrelationship 
between  program  components,  such  as  training,  research,  the 
independent  Living  program,  and  the  broad  range  of  rehabilitation 
services  provided  under  the  basic  state  grant  program,  produce  a 
total  effect  that  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  any  of  these  efforts 
taken  independently.     Each  component  reinforces  the  others,  and 
forges  a  strong  partnership  directed  toward     providing  the  best 
possible  rehabilitation  outcome  for  the  individual.     However,  , 
since  NKA  has  been  asked  by  this  Subcommittee  to  specifically 
address  the  rehabilitation  counselor's  perspective  on  the  state 
grant  program,  NRA  is  submitting  comments  for  the  record,  as  part 
of  our  written  statement,  with  regard  to  these  other  major 
components  of  the  rehabilitation  program. 

The  bedrock  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  is  provided  by  the 
Basic  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  Program  (Section  100 
(b)(1)),  which  ensures  that  a  wide  range  of  basic  services  is 
available  to  persons  with  all  types  of  disabilities.     This  is 
provided  through  a  federal-state  partnership  that  has  functioned 
successfully  for  more  than  60  years.     The  partnership  also  exists 
at  the  local  level',  where  state  agencies  purchase  services  from  the 
private  sector,  such  as  doctors  and  rehabilitation  facilities. 

It  is  a  proven  program  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and, 
unlike  some  other  federal  programs,  has  been  generally  well  managed 
and  cost-effective.      Indeed,   the  Rehabilitation  Service  Administra- 
tion's  latest  report  to  the  Congress   (FY81)   estimates  that  the 
benefit/cost  ratio  exceeds  $10:1!     Estimates  obtained  outside 
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ytu\\  :  suae i.  '■■    \  :     even  highe  r  . 

However,  "r .  Chairman,  it.  is  our  understanding  that  OMb , 
at'tt-r  .»t  temp;  i  ng  Lo  disprove  these  facts,  is  now  attempting  Co 
di  acuui  age  KSA  from  using  their  own  favorable;  data.     I  should 
think  that  they  would  enjoy  such  succuss ,  but  Instead  it 
disturbs  theml 

Under  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  thu  Basic  State  Program  is  an 
viu.  i  t Iement  provision  whi -h  providus  federal  funds  through  formula 
grants,   requiring  a  20  7,  state  match,  to  statu  rehabilitation  agencies 
for  maintaining  a  broad  range  of  counseling,  restorative,  training, 
placement  and  other  services  which  will  enable  disabled  persons  to 
bf  f.ainfully  employed. 

Generally  speaking,   the  rehabilitation  counselor  has  the 
overall  responsibility  for  individual  case  management.  Counselors 
provide   for  assessment  of  needs  and  employment  potential  of 
rehabilitation  clients,   find  and  coordinate  the  services  that  are 
required  to  enable  a  person  to  become  employed,  as  well  as  provide 
guidance  on  employment  and  job  placement.     Counselors  work  with 
clients  on  an  individual,  case-by-case  basis  in  tailoring  a 
personalized  program  that  will  meet  the  unique  needs  of  each 
individual.     These  needs,  be  they  social,  medical,  vocational,  or 
psychological,  together  contribute  to  the  disability  that  prevents 
an  individual  from  entering  the  workforce.     For  this  reason,  they^, 
must  be  addressed  coniprehens  ive ly  if  we  are  to  rehabilitate  that 
individual  for  employment.     It  is  possible  to  do  this  because  the 
state  grant  program  was  set  up  with  these  individual  needs  in  mind. 
The  broadest  possible  range  of  services  are  provided  in  order  to 
assure  that  whatever  services  persons  with  disabilities  require 
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are  availably,  atul  LhaL  taken  >m  a  whuli-  they  address  U>c  overall, 
needs  of  the  individual.     In  add Lt ion,   thu  statu  grant  program 
also  provides  tor  coordlnat ion  Lo  minimize  duplication,  thereby 
assuring  that  funds  are  spent  as  of  fee  Lively  and  efficiently  as 
possible.     This  coordination  also  assists  the  counselor  seeking 
services  for  an  individual  client  by  making  it  easier  to  know 
whar   services  are  available,  as  well  as  where  to  find  them. 

This  coordinated,  comprehensive  approach  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  statutory  stipulation  lhat  there  be  a  "sole  State  agency 
to  administer  tin;  plan,  or  lo  supervise  its  administration  by  a 
local  agency".     Equally  important,   the  ability  to  identify  a 
particular  agency  greatly  enhances  the  accountability  of  each  state 
program  to  the  federal  government,  thereby  assuring  that  programs 
are  well  managed,  funds  spent  carefully  and  appropriately,  and 
that  legislative  mandates  are  faithfully  carried  out. 

As  you  know,  with  regard  to   legislative  mandates,  Congress  in 
recent  \years  has  placed  an  emphasis  on  first  serving  the  severely 
disable*!        a  mandate  which  NRA  wholeheartedly  endorses,  and  which 
state  agencies  have  sought  to  carry  out.     Unfortunately,  this 
laudable  goal  has  not  been  reinforced  by  the  level  of  funding 
necessary  to  maintain  service  levels;   consequently,  fewer  persons 
are  now  being  rehabilitated  under  the  program,  although  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  severely1  disabled  who  are 
served.     Congress  should  be  aware  that  it  is  estimated  to  be  2  to 
2\  times  more  costly  to  rehabilitate  those  with  severe  disabilities. 
Therefore,  if  Federal  funds  do  not  increase  sufficiently  to  cover 
this  mandate,  then  fewer  persons  will  receive  the  assistance  they 
need.     This   lack  of  resources  often  leads  consumers  to  feel  that 
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"rehabilitation"  Is  not  li'Hpundlng  to  their  ne.edu.     Thus  the 
provider  of  services,  especially  the  counselor,   Is  ripe  for 
attack  from  all  sides. 

Overall,  however,  the  Basic  State  Rehabilitation  Program  Is 
working  effectively  to  ensure  that  persons  with  disabilities  can 
enter  our  nation's  workforce,   thereby  enhancing  both  the  economic 
health  of  our  nation,  and  the  personal  dignity  of  these  Individuals. 

Second,   I  would  like  to  address  Training;  needs.  Sufficient 
numbers  of  qual i f led  rehabilitation  professionals  are,  Mr.  Chairman, 
absolutely  essential  for  providing  the  broad  range  of  services  needed 
to  enable  persons  with  disabilities  to  enter  the  workforce.  In 
recognition  of  this  fact,   federal  fund3  have  been  made  available  for 
rehabilitation  training  for  over  30  years.     Currently,  the  Rehabili- 
tation Training  Program  (Section  304)   encompasses .grants  to  States 
and  public  or  non-profit  institutions  and  agencies,  including 
universities,   to  support  both   long  and  short  term  training  over  the 
broad  spectrum  of  rehabilitation  specialities,  including 
rehabil 1  tat  ion  counse ling  ,  medicine ,  and  t  herapy .     Programs  of 
continuing  education  to  maintain  up-to-date,  high  standards  of 
service  are  also  authorized,  which  help  professionals  respond  to 
changing  priorities  and  needs  within  the  Rehabilitation  program. 

The  quality  and  eventual  success  of  any  program  is  directly 
related  to  the  caliber  of  professionals  who  are  charged  with 
turning  rehabilitation  goals  into  realities.     It  is  therefore 
disturbing  to  note  that  major  shortages  have  been  documented  in 
many  rehabilitation  professions,     If  allowed  to  continue',  the 
Rehabilitation  Program  will  necessarily  provide  a  lower  standard 
of  services,   consequently  weakening  the  overall  effectiveness  and 
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siucctrsj;  ol  a  lict  etot  (in-        1 1 1 1 » 1 ,1 1  y  pro|-iam.     'i'haL  cannot  be  allowed 
tu  hupp on. 

Third,   Rehab  LI  L  L  a  l  ton  Research  ai   Lhti  federal  level  Is 
directed  through  the  NajJ^n  a  1   1  n  a  1 1 t  it  t  e  of  Handicapped  Research 
(IUIIK)  (Sect  ion  ^  0  1  C  a  )  ( I )  )  ,  which  was  established  under  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1{J/H.     This  institution  ts  charged 
with  coordinating  efforts  to  increase  the  knowledge  which  will  help 
us  uvfi  come  the  difficulties  of  rehabilitating  those  with  severe 
dts.tbi  I  Lt  ies  .     Through  Rehabilitation  Research  and  Training  Centers, 
mcthodo  loj>y  and  delivery  systems  are  improved,  while  Rehabilitation 
Engineering  Centers  seek  to  apply  new  and  innovative  methods  to 
overcome  problems   in  the  various  rehabilitation  fields.     NIHR  is  also 
charged  v;ilh  i  lie  dissemination  <jI"  .such  information  in  order  that 
person;)  with  disabilities  may  benefit  from  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
Together,   these  research  activities  provide  a  focused,  coordinated 
effort   to  expand  our  ability  to  rehabilitate  persons  with  severe 
disabilities,   to  improve  the  quality  of  services  that  are  already 
available,   and  to  generally  improve   the  overall  effectiveness  and 
success  of  the  program. 

Finally,   the  National  Rehabilitation  Association  would  like  to 
emphasize   tin-   importance  of  the  Program  for  Comprehensive  Services 
for  Independent  Living  (Section  721(a)),   and  the  national  goal  of 
reducing  dependency  which  this  particular  program  embodies.     It  is 
designed  to  enable  severely  disabled  persons  to  live  more  indepen-. 
dently  with  their  families  or  in  the  community  and,  when  possible, 
to  secure  employment.     Under  Part  B  of  Title  VII,   the  only  indepen- 
dent living  component  to  be  funded  thus  far,  project  grants  are 
made  to  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  to  establish  and 
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operate  "  Independent    living.  (filters"  lii  provide  a  broad  range  of 
services  Lu  enable  severely  disabled  persons  l.u  do  tnoru  lor  them- 
selves.    Disabled  persons  have  assumed  an  active  roLe  in  developing 
and  running  those  community  based  cuiicura,     Enhancing  the  self 
-reliance  of  persons  wUh  (1  i  sab i  1 1 l  i es  both  increases  individual 
I  ee  I  Lugs        yi«  1 I -wo i  Lli ,  an  well  .is  frees  up  more  costly  institu- 
tional  forms  of  care  for  those  with  Lhe  utmost  need. 

This  comprehensive  rehabilitation  program  is  ruunded  out  by 
uther  programs  which  are  targeted  to  assist   special  populations  oi 
persons  with  disabilities,  (Client   Assistance  Projects,  Projects 
with  Industry,  Comprehcns  i  Ve  Kebab  i  1  i  t  a  t  ion  Centers,  and  others. 

Mr.   Chairman,   in  c unci  us  ion,   the  National  Rehabilitation 
A.-.:.hl:  i  at  i  on  bilieves  that.,  as  writ  tun,   tnc  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
I  li  /'J,   as  amended,    is  a  ba  1  a  need  ,  comprehens  ive  ,   and  successful 
program  that  wi  -1   remain  so  without  major  legislative  changes. 

NRA  recommeiuls  that    all  authorities,  whether  or  not  Congress 
has  been  able  to  fund  them,   remain  in  the  statute  as  a  goal 
toward  which  we  should  strive.     We  rt; commend  that,  as  a  minimum, 
these  programs  be  authorized  for  three  years,  through  FY86. 
for  the  state  grant  program,  we  specifically  recommend  a  minimum 
authorization  <>f  :'U.0'i7.8  milliun  in  FY  1 984 ;  $1,141.1  million  in 
FY  198b;   and  $l,::y..6  million   in  FY  L986.     NRA's  recommendation  for 
other  components  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  will  be  submitted  later 
to  the  Subcommittee. 

With  the  dark  cloud  of  large  lederal  deficits  hanging  over  all 
federally  funded  programs,  we  like  to  point  out  that  Rehabilitation 
'  ;  a  A j  n  r- n  c  :t  *   invest  me  n  t  which  yields,   in  the  very  worse 

case,  more  t_han  a  $10  return  Lo  every  federal  dollar  by  reducing 
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t.  tie  dependency  on  Inst  I  (  ut  i  omi  U  aat  1  <>n  ,   income  maintenance 
programs,  and  social  services.     Through  Lhe  comprehensive 
network  of  services  provided  under  Lhe  basic  state  grant 


program  mul  other  rehabilitation  component b  ,  many  persons  who 
otherwiue  would  remain  dependent,  upon  federal  handouts  for  their 
financial  needs,  and  institutional  care  for  their  personal  needs, 
can  become  productive,   taxpay intf ,  more  Independent  individuals  who 
strengthen  our  workforce  and  contribute  to  our  overall  economic 
wellbein^,     Equally  important,  however,  la  that  rehabilitation  is 
an  investment  in  human  capital,  which  yields  bi&  dividends  in  the 
quality  and  dignity  of  thousands  of  individual  lives  each  year. 
Tragically,  beca  use  of  limited  resources,  it  is  est ima ted  that 
state  agencies  can  serve  only  one  in  20  of  those  persons  who  are 
eligible        individuals  who  could  work  if  rehabilitation  services 
were  provided.     We  therefore  urge  y°u  t0  renew  your  commitment  to 
the  Basic  State  Rehabilitation  Program  and  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
as  a  whole,  as  well  as  to  our  fellow  citizens  with  disabilities 
who  look  to  you  for  support,  by  providing  increased  authorization 
levels.     Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
persons  who  need  these  programs . 


ii    J    jar. 14    ,  4  r-i    r  ■  «  ■         »  *-i  "*    1  ' 
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Senator  Wkk  kkk.  Mr,  Hanks,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  tes- 
timony. Now,  we  have  Andrew  .Jackson,  graduate1  of  the  year,  and 
he  is  going  to     introduced  by  Karon  Clay. 

Ms,  Clay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  special  education  teacher  em- 
ployed in  the  vocational  training  program  at  tho  D.C.  Association 
lor  Retarded  Citizens.  I  am  joined  hy  Mr.  Jackson,  a  man  who  re- 
ceived training  through  DCAKC  as  a  result  of  services  provided  by 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program. 

We  are  here  today  to  represent  the  Association  for  Retarded  Citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  which  is  comprised  of  some  2,000  State 
and  local  units  and  nearly  300,000  members  concerned  with  the 
needs  and  rights  of  our  Nation's  mentally  retarded  citizens. 

Mr.  Jackson  is  a  shining  example  of  the  success  of  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program,  and  together  we  strongly  urge  this  commit- 
tee to  move  rapidly  to  approve  reauthorization. 

Mr.  Jackson  is  40  years  old  and  has  been  multiply  handicapped 
since  birth.  He  is  mentally  retarded  with  associated  conditions  of 
cerebral  palsy  and  epilepsy,  all  of  which  constitute  challenging  and 
formidable  obstacles  to  overcome. 

Mr.  Jackson  attended  school  only  until  the  seventh  grade,  always 
in  special  classes,  and  because  of  his  frustration  he  finally  dropped 
out.  In  those  days,  there  was  no  law  guaranteeing  the  rights  of 
handicapped  children  to  appropriate  education. 

Mr.  Jackson  came  to  our  agency  in  1978  for  evaluation  and  train- 
ing, where  it  was  discovered  that  while  he  had  no  work  skills,  he 
did  have  a  potential  to  be  trained.  It  was  not  easy  for  Mr.  Jackson 
to  overcome  his  handicapping  conditions  and  wasted  years  of  idle- 
ness, but  nearly  3  years  later,  in  May  1981,  he  completed  training 
and  was  placed  into  employment  at  38  years  of  age  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life.  He  was  hired  as  an  elevator  operator  and  custodian 
by  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  in  downtown  Washington,  where  he  is 
still  employed  today. 

Today,  because  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program,  Andrew 
Jackson  is  a  successful,  self-reliant  and  happy  man  who  maintains 
his  own  apartment.  He  earns  $12,000  annually  and,  through  his 
taxes,  will  repay  manyfold  the  investment  in  his  training  provided 
by  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program.  And  he  is  just  one  of 
thousands  of  handicapped  people  in  this  country  who  have  benefit- 
ed enormously  from  this  successful  program. 

I  now  would  like  to  give  Mr.  Jackson  an  opportunity  to  tell  you 
about  himself.  *N{ 

Senator  Weicker.  Karen,  I  understand  you  are  going  to  ask  the 
questions. 

Ms.  Clay.  Yes. 

Senator  Weicker.  Good. 

Ms.  Clay.  Andrew,  how  did  you  benefit  from  the  vocational  and 
personal  adjustment  training  you  received?  Tell  us  about  the  good 
things  you  learned. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  had  to  learn  how  to  buff,  mop,  dust  mop,  do  the 
boys*  bathroom,  and  it  was  easy  once  I  learned. 

Ms.  Clay.  What  do  you  think  would  have  happened  to  you  if  this 
training  was  not  available? 


Ml 

Mr.  Jackson.  Well,  I  believe  I  would  still  be  getting  the  check 
every  first  of  the  month.  That  means  I  would  not  he  in  any  train- 
inn- 

Ms,  Clay,  Do  you  like  working  better? 
Mr.  Jackson,  Yes,  I  do, 

Ms,  ( /LAY.  How  do  you  feel  about  yourself  at  this  point?  How  does 
it  feel  to  be  on  your  own  and  responsible  for  yourself? 
Mr,  Jackson,  Wonderful, 

Ms,  ('lay.  Do  you  like  being  on  your  own?  Do  you  have  your  own 
apartment? 
Mr.  Jackson,  Yes, 

Ms,  Clay.  In  conclusion,  we  urge  your  support  for  the  continu- 
ation of  this  vital  program.  Vocational  rehabilitation  has  converted 
literally  thousands  of  tax  recipients  into  taxpayers  and,  in  the 
process,  converted  bare  human  existence  into  true  human  life. 
Thank  you. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Clay  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  K.ir*n  CUy,  *  M>«cUl  education  leather  eroplgyed  In  the 
Vocational  Training  Program  of  the  O.C.  Association  fur  Retarded  CUIieni.  I 
am  Joined  by  Mr.  Andrew  Jackson,  a  man  who  received  training  through  DCARC  a* 
a  reiult  of  service*  provided  by  trw  Vocational  llch.it.  I  1 1  tat  Ion  program.    Wu  are 
here  today  to  represent  the  Association  fur  Ratarded  Citizens  of  the  United 
State*  which  I*  comprised  of  sane  2000  *tate  ami  local  units  and  neai  ly  300,000 
member*  concerned  with  the  need*  and  right*  of  our  nation1*  mentally  retarded 
cl  1 1  /ens. 

Mr.  Jackson  I  s  a  shining,  example  of  the  success  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion program  and  together  wo  strongly  urga  this  committee  to  move  rapidly  to 
approve  reauthorization. 

Because  Mr.  Jackson  Is  unable  to  read,  first  I  would  like  to  provide  brief 
background  Information  on  his  situation  and  the  benefit*  he  derived  from  the 
Vocational  program.    And  then,  through  *  few  questions,  I  would  like  to  give 
Mr.  Jackson  the  opportunity  to  describe  his  growth  and  development. 

Mr.  Jackson  Is  1*0  years  old  and  has  been  multiply-handicapped  since 
birth.    He  Is  mentally  retarded  wl  th  associated  conditions  of  cerebral  palsy  and 
epilepsy,  all  of  which  constitute  challenging  and  formidable  obstacles  to  overcome. 

Mr.  Jackson  attended  school  only  until  the  seventh  grade,  always  In  special 
classes.  Because  of  the  frustration  he  experienced,  he  finally  dropped  out.  In 
those  days,  thare  was  no  law  guaranteeing  the  rights  of  handicapped  children  to 
an  appropriate  education. 

His  parents  are  deceased  and  for  many  years  he  was  cared  for  by  relatives 
or  lived  In  a  foster  home.  After  leaving  school,  Mr.  Jackson  did  nothing.  He 
received  no  educational  services  and  found  virtually  no  help  for  his  problems. 

Finally,  In  1978,  he  was  brought  by  a  friend  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Agency  In  the  District  of  Columbia.    Soon  thereafter,  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
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referred  him  to  OCARC  for  evaluation  and  training  where  It  was  discovered  that 
while  he  had  no  work  skills,  he  did  have  the  potential  to  be  trained. 

It  was  not  easy  for  Mr.  Jackson  to  overcome  his  handicapping  conditions 
and  so  many  wasted  years  of  idleness.    But  nearly  three  years  later,  In  Hay 
1981,  he  completed  training  and  was  placed  Into  employment  —  at  38  years  of 
age  the  first  job  In  his  life.    He  was  hired  as  an  elevator  operator  and 
custodian  by  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  In  downtown  Washington  where  He  Is  still 
employed  today.    Since  beginning  there  less  than  two  years  ago,  he  has  received 
three  raises  and  in  his  most  recent  performance  evaluation,  Mr.  Jackson's 
supervisor  described  his  as,  "A  very  courteous  and  tactful  man  who  performs  well 
on  his  job." 

Today,  because  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program,  Andrew  Jackson  Is 
a  successful,   self-reliant,  and  happy  .nan  who  maintains  his  own  apartment.  He 
earns  $12,000  annually  and  through  his  taxes  will   repay  manyfold  the  investment 
In  his  training  provided  by  the  Vocational  RehabI 1 1  tat t on  Program.    And  he  Is 
Just  one  of  thousands  of  handicapped  people  In  this  country  who  have  benefitted 
enormously  from  this  successful  program. 

Now,  1  would  Hke  to  give  Mr.  Jackson  an  opportunity  to  tell  you  about  himself. 


Questions  to  Andrew  Jackson 

Following  the  questions,  Karen 
closes  with  the  following  statement 


In  conclusion,  we  urge  your  support  for  continuation  of  this  vital  program. 
Vocational  rehabilitation  has  converted  literally  thousands  of  tax  recipients 
into  tax  payers.    And  In  the  process,  converted  bare  human  existence  Into  true 
human  life. 

Thank  you. 
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Senator  Wkickku.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Andrew,  I  do  not  know  if  you  can  understand  me  as  well  as  you 
can  understand  Karen,  or  maybe  you  would  rather  understand  a  , 
beautiful  woman  than  an  ugly  chairman;  I  do  not  know.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  it  is  not  that.  , 
Senator  Whicker.  But,  Andrew,  what  do  you  do  now?  What  kind 
of  work  do  you  dot 
Mr.  Jackson.  Right  now? 
Senator  Weickkr.  That  is  right. 

Mr  Jackson.  I  just  take  the  elevator  up  on  two  and  the  lobby, 
stand  there  and  wait  for  people.  With  all  those  pretty  girls  up 
there,  I  do  not  know  which  one  to  pick,  [daughter.] 

Senator  Weicker.  Now,  are  you  able  to  live  by  yourself? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wkicker.  And  do  you  get  to  work  by  yourself? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir.  I  catch  the  92  bus  and  then  I  transfer  out 
to  the  7th  Street  bus.  That  is  the  only  way  I  can  get  there. 

Senator  Weicker.  And,  Karen,  you  say  that  Andrew  about  I 
years  ago  or  3  years  ago  was  not  in  a  position  to  do  any  of  this,  is 
that  correct*^ 

Ms.  Clay.' That  is  right.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  Andrew  did  not 
have  the  work  skills  for  employment. 

Senator  Weicker.  Well,  I  thank  you  all  very  much  for  your  elo- 
quent testimony.  Senator  Stafford  has  joined  us  and  I  want  to 
make  sure  he  has  the  opportunity  to  ask  any  questions.  But  1  also 
want  to  assure  you  that  the  increased  funding  levels  which,  Com- 
missioner, you  and  John  Banks  have  referred  to  are  something 
that  will  be  given  serious  consideration  by  the  committee. 

Senator  Stafford? 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  came  trom 
another  subcommittee  of  this  committee  in  which  some  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  handicapped  were  discussed,  and  I  do  not  have  any 
questions  at  the  present  time  of  this  panel. 

Senator  Weicker.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator.  Thank  you  all 
very  much. 

The  next  panel  that  will  testify— we  have  two  panels  to  testily, 
one  on  projects  with  industry  and  one  on  independent  living  cen- 
ters. I  know  that  Senator  Eagleton  is  here  to  introduce  someone 
on — is  it  projects  with  industry? 

Senator  Eagleton.  Mr.  Starkloff. 

Senator  Weicker.  That  is  independent  living  centers,  benator 
Stafford,  who  are  you  introducing? 

Senator  Stafford.  I  was  going  to  introduce  Jean  Mankowsky 
from  Vermont. 

Senator  Weicker.  I  wonder  if  we  might  not  then  please  allow 
Senators  Eagleton  and  Stafford  to  introduce  those  that  are  on  the 
panel  for  independent  living  centers. 

John  and  Judy,  I  am  just  trying  to  get  everybody  in  this  act  here, 
and  the  Senators  have  to  go  on  to  other  hearings.  So,  if  we  could, 
please,  at  this  juncture  have  the  two  panelists  that  will  be  testify- 
ing relative  to  independent  living  centers.  You  do  not  have  to  go 
away;  just  move  over  here  to  the  side.  John,  just  come  right  over 
and  sit  with  us  and  we  will  get  you  and  Judy  on  in  a  few  minutes. 
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Senator  Ka<;lkton.  Do  you  want  me  to  introduce  Mr.  Starkloff, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  Weickeu.  You  go  right  ahead,  Senator  Eagleton,  and 
then  Senator  Stafford  will  introduce  Ms.  Mankowsky. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Mr.  Starkloff  wears  several  hats.  The  one 
that  I  will  refer  to  

Senator  Weicker.  Tom,  you  are  going  to  have  to  pull  that  mike 
up. 

Senator  Eagleton,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Starkloff  wears  several  hats. 
One  is  a  national  organizational  hat,  but  I  would  like  to  make  ref- 
erence to  what  he  has  done  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  which  is  my 
home  city.  He  was  the  founder  of  Paraquad  in  1970,  and  operated 
out  of  a  nursing  home  where  he  had  resided  for  5  years. 

Paraquad  works  primarily  with  people  with  three  types  of  dis- 
abilities: cerebral  palsy,  spinal  cord  injuries,  and  deafness.  The  key 
program  of  Paraquad  is  an  independent  living  center  under  which 
a  broad  range  of  assistance  is  provided,  from  peer  counseling  to 
budget  planning  to  job  seeking.  In  the  3  years  that  Paraquad  has 
received  Federal  support,  it  has  pioneered  the  concept  of  independ- 
ent living  for  the  disabled  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  helping  over 
7,000  disabled  persons  to  live  fuller  and  more  productive  lives  by 
participating  in  the  mainstream  of  society.  In  the  last  year  alone,  it 
has  doubled^  the  number  of  disabled  persons  it  serves  and  demand 
continues  to  grow. 

I  personally  know  Mr.  Starkloff  and  his  wife,  who  is  accompany- 
ing him.  They  are  truly  remarkable  individuals  and  I  think  it  is  a 
real  honor  for  the  Committee  to  have  the  opportunity  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Starkloff.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Weicker.  Senator  Eagleton,  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  interest  in  the  matter,  and  I  know  it  is  a  continuing  one.  I 
might  add  that  Senator  Eagleton  is  one  of  those,  along  with  Sena- 
tor Stafford,  who  has  given  this  chairman  just  maximum  support 
in  the  full  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  on  behalf 
of  all  those  that  are  here  today. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Weicker.  Senator  Stafford? 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  really 
consider  it  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  introduce  Jean  Man- 
kowsky, a  fellow  Vermonter,  to  you  and  to  this  subcommittee  and 
to  our  guests  in  the  room. 

Ms.  Mankowsky  is  currently  the  executive  director  of  the  Ver- 
mont Center  for  Independent  Living.  She  has  been  involved  at 
VCIL  for  the  past  2  years  as  the  peer  advocacy  counseling  coordi- 
nator, program  director,  and  presently  the  executive  director. 

Ms.  Mankowsky  has  an  extensive  background  in  working  with 
and  advocating  for  handicapped  individuals.  She  has  been  a  tutor 
for  blind  students  at  the  University  of  Arizona  and  a  peer  advocate 
counselor  for  disabled  individuals  in  Amherst,  Mass.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Vermont  Developmental  Disability  Council  and  a 
member  of  the  Secretary's  Council  on  Career  Opportunities  for  the 
Severely  Handicapped. 

By  virtue  of  her  training  and  expertise,  I  feel  Ms.  Mankowsky  is 
extremely  well  qualified  to  address  this  subcommittee  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Senator  Wkhkkk.  Senator  Stafford,  thank  you,  and  again  thank 
you  for  all  your  help  in  many,  many  matters  dealing  with  the 
handicapped  and  education. 

OK,  you  go  ahead.  I  do  not  know  who  is  going  first  or  second,  but 
that  is  up  to  you.  Go  right  ahead. 

STATKMHNT  OF  J  KAN  MANKOWSKY,  KXKCUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  VER- 
MONT CENTER  FOR  INDEPENDENT  LIVING;  AND  MAX  J.  STARK- 
I  .OFF,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  INDEPENDENT 
LIVING  PROGRAMS 

Ms.  Mankowsky.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Weic'ker.  Jean,  you  are  going  to  have  to  get  that  mike 
right  up  front  there.  WoUld  it  help  if  we  put  it  on  a  book  there?  I 
know.it  is  hard  for  you  to  lean  over.  Maybe  we  can  raise  that  a 
little  bit. 

Ms.  Mankowsky.  How  is  that? 

Senator  Weicker.  That  is  fine. 

Ms.  Mankowsky.  Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity  to 
address  this  subcommittee.  In  my  written  testimony,  I  have  includ- 
ed a  personal  and  detailed  statement  regarding  the  importance  of 
the  activities  of  the  Vermont  Center  to  Vermont's  disabled  individ- 
uals. 

Today,  however,  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  what  independ- 
ent living  means  to  one  severely  disabled  Vermonter.  Today,  I 
would  like  to  talk  about  Carol.  Carol  is  a  25-year-old  woman  who 
has  severe  cerebral  palsy.  She  sits  in  a  wheelchair  unable  to  func- 
tionally use  either  arms  or  legs,  unable  to  wheel  herself,  unable  to 
dress  or  bathe  or  feed  herself,  unable  to  speak  other  than  "yes"  or 
"no." 

Yet,  Carol  lives  in  her  own  apartment.  She  did  not  always  live 
there.  She  spent  the  first  13  years  of  her  life  with  her  grandmoth- 
er, who  ran  a  boarding  home.  She  spent  the  next  9  years  in  Bran- 
don Training  School,  the  State  institution  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

Misplaced  and  misunderstood,  she  received  only  3Y2  years  ot 
formal  education  during  that  period.  At  age  23,  Carol  was  moved  to 
a  group  home  for  the  retarded.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  concerned 
group  home  worker  contacted  VCIL,  distressed  at  the  continued  in- 
appropriateness  of  Carol's  living  situation. 

For  the  next  year-and-a-half  a  peer  advocate  counselor  worked 
intensively  with  Carol,  developing  an  effective  means  of  communi- 
cation, listening  to  Carol's  desire  to  move  to  her  own  apartment, 
and  helping  Carol  develop  an  understanding  of  the  responsibilities 
of  living  more  independently. 

The  coordination  of  community  resources  was  a  long  and  often 
frustrating  process,  but  resulted  in  securing  accessible  housing, 
attendant  care  services,  transportation,  and  a  computer  with  which 
Carol  can  pursue  her  educational  and  vocational  goals. 

Carol  spent  her  25th  birthday  in  her  own  apartment  and  cele- 
brated it  with  a  group  of  disabled  friends  whom  she  met  through 
her  participation  in  a  local  disabled  advocacy  group  in  Montpelier. 
This  is  not  the  end  for  Carol.  She  is  continuing  to  work  actively 
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with  her  |mmt  advocate  counselor  as  she  pursues  new  steps  to  im- 
prove and  maintain  her  lif'r. 

Although  Carol  is  an  extraordinary  person,  she  is  like  millions  of 
others—an  unknown,  ordinary  American  with  a  disability.  Helen 
Keller,  Franklin  Roosevelt,  George  Wallace,  James  Brady,  mem- 
bers of  the  Kennedy  family— disability  knows  no  preference  regard- 
ing sex,  race,  religion,  or  political  persuasion.  Disability  comes 
upon  the  aged,  upon  the  newborn,  and  those  in  the  prime  of  life. 

Membership  in  the  disability  community  knows  no  prejudice, 
and  any  one  of  you  may  be  called  to  join  our  ranks  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Be  assured  that  we  are  not  looking  for  new  recruits,  but  you 
must  be  aware  that  the  deepest  mission  of  consumer-run  independ- 
ent living  centers  is  to  insure  that  life  after  disability  is  possible, 
decent,  and,  in  the  most  profound  human  sense,  meaningful. 

Now,  1  must  talk  with  you  about  the  largest  threat  to  the  contin- 
ued success  of  independent  living  centers.  Continued  Federal  sup- 
port of  independent  living  centers  is  critical;  Our  own  experience 
and  the  conclusions  of  the  California  RSA  study,  "Significant 
Issues  in  the  Kstablishment  and  Operation  of  Independent  Living 
Centers,"  have  demonstrated  that  there  are  significant  obstacles  in 
securing  adequate  alternative  funding. 

I  believe  that  in  these  times  of  increased  competition  for  dimin- 
ishing dollars,  it  is  totally  unrealistic  to  expect  such  innovative  pro- 
grams to  become  operational,  demonstrate  cost-efficiency  and  gen- 
eral effectiveness,  develop  a  track  record,  and  secure  adequate  on- 
going funds  within  a  li-year  period. 

The  potential  of  consumer-operated  independent  living  centers  is 
vast,  but  we  are  only  at  the  point  of  inception.  We  are  learning  to 
operate  our  centers  and  have  an  impact  on  the  design  and  the  de- 
livery of  the  services  which  intrinsically  affect  our  lives. 

There  is  much  we  can  do  for  ourselves.  What  we  require  now, 
and  will  require  for  a  time  longer,  is  the  continued  commitment  of 
the  public  will  for  the  support  of  our  efforts.  If  that  will  fails  now,  I 
cannot  be  hopeful  about  the  consequences  for  our  emerging  con- 
sumer-operated independent  living  centers. 

Title  VII,  part  A,  if  implemented,  will  provide  some  valuable  and 
much-needed  support  services,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  can  be 
expected  to  significantly  impact  the  continuation  of  independent 
living  centers.  The  passage  of  the  amendment  under  the  11)83  con- 
tinuing resolution  has  provided  only  a  short-term  solution  to  this 
funding  dilemma. 

This  committee  will  soon  be  dealing  with  the  reauthorization , of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act.  In  no  way  today  have  I  been  able  to  address 
even  significantly  the  needs  of  consumer-run  independent  living 
centers.  Involvement  of  representatives  from  these  centers  and 
-  fr  om  the  disabled  community  will  be  critical  to  the  success  of  your 
efforts.  The  National  Council  of  Independent  Living  Programs  will 
be  an  important  resource  to  you  in  these  efforts. 

Your  investment  in  the  independence  of  severely  disabled  Ameri- 
cans has  already  yielded  high  dividends.  A  dependent  population 
cannot  be  an  asset  to  America.  We  are  gaining  in  our  independence 
and  our  ability  to  work  for,  participate  in  and  contribute  to  our  so- 
ciety. 
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Careful  examination  of  long-term  funding  options  for  consumer- 
controlled  independent  living  centers  will  insure  that  your  invest- 
ment is  not  lost.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Mankowsky  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  THE  HANDICAPPED 

February  24  ,  |  gfll 

first,  I  would  like  to  LMpress  my  appreciation  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  testimony  before  this  Subcomml ttee  of  the  Senate. 
This  Is  not  an  occasion  I  would  have  believed  possible  ten  years 
ago.    At  that  time,  my  disability  prevented  me  from  performing 
even  the  most  basic  personal  tasks.    I  could  not  sit  up,  read  a 
book,  or  even  feed  myself.     I  was  completely  dependent  upon  my 
family.    I  wasn't  aware  of  the  adaptive  equipment,  personal  care 
or  other  support  services  which  would  enable  me  to  function  more 
Independently.    My  future,  at  that  point  seemed  bleak,  and  within 
my  mind  loomed  visions  of  nursing  homes. 

However,  I  was  fortunate.    My  family  provided  me  with  support 
and  encouragement.    My  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselo-  recognized 
my  potential.    I  became  aware  of  the  Independent  Living  Movement 
and  the  emerging  possibilities  for  severely  disabled  people. 

I  believe  it  is  not  by  chance  that  I  am  here  today.  My 
experience  as  a  disabled  person  ]ed  to  my  involvement  with  the 
Vermont  Center  for  Independent  Living.    My  experience  as  Executive 
Director  of  a  Center  funded  through  Title  VII,  Part  B  has  provided 
the  impetus  to  reach  this  moment. 


Disabled  citizens 
working  together 
lor  dignity 
and  Independence. 
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I  would  1 1  ku  to  shut'  w f trt  you  my  I bought s ,  feelings  and  bel  lefs  concerning 
Centers  for  Independent  Living.  I  would  also  like  to  share  with  you  Information 
about  our  strengths,  successes  and  future  needs, 

I  am  speaking  to  you  today  as  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Vermont  Center 
for  Independent  Living  -     from  ,i  basis  of  our  tenter's  rxpurienit!  and  my  understanding 
of  issue',  faced  by  other  Centers  nationally.    I.qurtlly  as  Important,  I  speak 
as  a  severely  disabled  Individual  who  continues  to  work  for  greater  personal 
independence. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  and  Its  amendment  In 
19/tl,  the  congress  has  put  Into  the  hands  of  disabled  people  and  their  friends 
powerful  t.iols  to  address  the  various  problems  arising  from  the  condition  of 
disability  and  impairment.    /Unong  the  more  significant  Innovations  and  Improvements 
over  the  previous  situation  was  Title  VII,  Part  B  which  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  Independent  Living  Centers.    The  concept  of  these  centers  was  conceived  from 
a  philosophy  of  disabled  peoples'  right  to  live  as  Independently  as  possible. 
In  addition,  the  advocates  for  these  centers  were  aware  that  1n  order  for  severely 
disabled  citizens  to  move  toward  the  attainment  of  vocational  goals,  basic  independent 
living  supports  must  first  be  In  place.    For  example,  in  order  for  me  to  fulfill 
my  responsibilities  In  managing  the  Vermont  Center  for  Independent  Living,  there 
are  a  number  of  personal  supports  which  I  must  first  have  In  place.    At  the 
most  basic  level,  I  require  attendant  care  support.    Without  this,  I  would  neither 
get  out  of  bed,  get  dressed,  or  eat.    Adaptive  equipment  Is  required  for  my 
personal  mobility.    My  home  must  be  accessible  enough  for  me  to  move  In  and 
out  of  it  comfortably.    Without  accessible  transportation,  I  would  never  arrive 
at  the  office.    All  of  these  are  critical  prerequisites  to  my  empl oyabi  1  i ty . 
Independent  Living  Centers  were  designed  to  assist  individuals  in  becoming  aware 
of  and  in  securing  these  and  other  needed  supports. 
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It  K  Important  to  rcallzi*  tlt.it  for  sovori'ly  disabled  Individuals,  Independent 
living  ni'Uds  are  not  finite  or  static;  as  an  Individual's  level  of  independence 
changes,  so  too  does  tin* ! r  Independent  living  support  needs,  and  typically  the 
need  for  certain  crlti.al  supports  will  continue  throughout  a  person's  life. 
Ihls  requires  the  existence  of  an  Independent  living  support  system  which  can 
respond  to  the  individual  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

Several  types  of  Independent  Living  Centers  have  evolved  with  varying  relationships 
to  the  traditional  rehabilitation  system.    For  those  of  us  with  disabilities, 
th<»  more  Important  developments  have  taken  place  In  Centers  that  are  consumer 
controlled  and  operated  primarily  by  disabled  people  themselves.    This  consumer 
control  an  I  Involvement  was  the  Intent  of  the  original  Title  VII  legislation. 
In  these  Centers  there  exists  an  atmosphere  of  respect  for  the  dignity  and  civil 
r  i']h ts  of  disabled  Individuals.    This  atmosphere  promotes  the  ability  to  clearly 
under, tand  the  issues  of  severe  disability  and  the  development  of  creative  solutions 
to  problem,  participants  face.    In  addition,  these  Centers  allow  disabled  citizens 
to  become  pol  n:y-nuki*rs  wi  thin  the  human  service  spectrum.  An  increase  in  the 
levels  of  awareness  and  understanding  of  disability  issues  among  their  non- 
disabled  colleagues  results  from  cooperative  working  relationships  between  consumer- 
run  Centers  and  more  traditional  service  providers. 

The  Vermont  Center  for  Independent  Living  is,  I  believe,  a  prime  example 
of  a  consumer  controlled  Center.    Our  organization  was  founded  in  1979  and  Is 
one  of  the  few  statewide,  rural  Centers  In  the  nation.    VCIL  was  Incorporated 
by  a  group  of  Vermont's  most  active  and  articulate  disabled  citizens.  These 
Individuals  represented  all  regions  of  the  state  and  a  wide  range  of  disabilities. 
VCIL's  founding  principles  included  a  belief  in  community-oriented  services, 
an  understanding  of  the  commonal Ity  of  disabled  individuals  regardless  of  their 
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particular  diagnostic  category,  *  belli.'*  In        long-range  vf feUivoness  of  a 
Mlf-hflp  approach  and  a  deep  canmlUnent  to  consumer  control.    Our  organization's 
e.vlu'  model  was  developed  in  response  to  neods  articulated  by  disabled  Vernonters 
In  thri-'  statewide  nerds  assessments  dor*  In  the  IjiIb  WO",  of  mobility  impaired, 
blind  and  visually  Impaired  and  deaf  Individuals. 

These  assessments  expressed  the  need  for  central t/ed  access  to  disability- 
related  information  and  resources,  peer  support,  and  assistance  in  working  with 
other  disabled  citizens  to  affect  positive  local  change.    The  above  philosophy 
and  Information  laid  the  foundation  for  the  development  of  VCIl's  Title  VII,  Part 
R  program. 

Tltk  VII  programs  form  the  core  nf  the  Vermont  Center  for  Independent  Living 
and  include  Information  and  Referral,  Peer  Advocacy  Counseling  and  Community  Advocacy 
Programs.    These  types  of  services  a-e  typical  of  many  independent  living  centers 
and  offer  a  variety  of  supports  which  can  be  util ized  either  individually  or  in 
combination  by  persons  with  disabilities. 

Our  Information  and  Referral  System  fills  a  critical  gap  by  providing  the 
only  centralized  resource  on  disability-related  information  within  the  State  of 
.Vermont.    Prior  to  its  existence,  in  formation  was  so  fragmented  that  disabled 
individuals,  their  families  and  service  providers  often  had  no  access  to  information 
which  dramatically  affected  their  lives  and  work.    The  Information  and  Referral 
System  responds  to  over  600  requests  for  Information  a  year.    Often  an  adequate 
response  to  these  requests  requires  extensive  research  and  follow-up  on  the  part 
of  the  Information  and  Referral  Coordinator.    Information  1s  provided  in  all  areas 
of  disability  concerns.    In  addition,  the  System  acts  as  a  connector  in  making 
referrals  to  other  appropriate  local,  state  and  federal  resources. 

Our  Peer  Advocacy  Counseling  Program  crfers  severely  disabled  Individuals 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  another  disabled  person  in  assessing  their  current 
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situation,  defining  goals,  Identifying  resources  and  prublem-sol vlng  around 
bJrrtcirs  to  Independence.    This  program  has  worked  Intensively  with 
Inn  »i'/.-n<ly  (JimIjIimI  individuals  our  ytMf,    H  has  assisted  these  Individuals 
In  moving  frcin  Institutional  to  c<jimiunHy  settings,  obtaining  attendant  care 
support  and  needed  adaptive  equlpmon  t«  locating  and  obtaining  more  access  lb  In 
housing  facilities,  Increasing  persona  I  and  social  skills  and  moving  closer 
to  Identifying  vocational  goals.    The  following  Is  a  profile  of  one  Individual 
with  whni'i  the  Peer  Advocacy  Counseling  Program  has  worked  Intensively  for  the 
[M'.t  year  and  a  ha  1  f : 


i  arol  Is  a  25-year-old  woman  who  has  severe  cerebral  palsy, 
'Mv  sits  In  .1  wheelchair  unable  to  functionally  use  either 
amis  or  legs,  onable  to  wheel  herself,  unable  to  dress  or 
bathe  or  feed  herself,  unable  to  speak  other  than  "yes"  or 
"no",    Yet,  Carol  lives  in  her  own  apartment. 

Carol  did  not  always  live  In  her  own  apartment.    She  spent 
riie  first  13  years  of  her  life  with  her  grandmother  who  ran 
\  boarding  home,    Attempts  to  enroll  Carol  In  school  were 
unsuccessful  due  to  both  the  inaccessibility  of  school  and 
he  staff's  Inability  to  adapt  to  her  personal  care  needs. 
As  a  result  of  this  and  Carol's  inability  to  communicate, 
shu  spent  the  next  nine  years  In  Brandon  Training  School, 
the  'jtate  Institution  for  the  mentally  retarded.  Misplaced 
.ind  misunderstood,  she  received  only  31  years  of  formal  edu- 
cation during  that  period.  * 

As  a  result  of  the  national  move  toward  deinstitutionalization, 
Carol  was  tested,  and  even  after  nine  years  of  social  and  edu- 
cational deprivation,  she  was  found  to  be  within  the  "high 
borderline"  range  of  mental  retardation.    At  age  23  Carol  was 
moved  to  a  group  home  for  the  retarded,    It  was  at  this  time 
that  j  concerned  group  home  worker  contacted  VCIL,  distressed 
at  the  continued  Inappropriateness  of  Carol's  living  situation. 

ror  the  next  year  and  a  half  a  Peer  Advocate  Counselor  worked 
intensively  with  Carol,  developing  an  effective  means  of 
communication  and  listening  to  Carol's  desire  to  move  to  her 
own  apartment  aid  helping  Carol  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
responsibilities  «.f  living  more  Independently.    Carol's  intense 
determination  to  1  i  'e  more  Independently  combined  with  the 
Counselor's  skills  led  them  to  seek  the  active  support  of  the 
department  bf  Mental  Health  and  other  agencies  providing  needed 
•.ervices.    The  coordination  of  these  resources  was  a  long  and 
often  frustrating  process  but  resulted  in  securing  accessible 
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housing,  attendant  care  njrvku*.  trunsportiil  Iimi  and  a 
computer  with  which  Carol  can  pursue  her  i*diJLa i Ioim  1 
Ami  vocational  goals, 

Carol  spent  her  25th  birthday  In  her  own  apartment  and 

celebrated  It  with  a  group  of  disabled  fi  lends  who  she 

mi* I  through  her  |)  ir  tic  ipatlon  In  a  local  disabled  advocacy 

group  In  Montpel  |.»r,    This  Is  not  the  end  for  Carot .  She 

Is  continuing  to  work  actively  with  hi?r  Peer  Advocate  Coumulor  ar» 

she  pursues  new  steps  to  Improve  and  maintain  her  life. 


Carol  Is  only  one  of  irwiny  Individuals  working  for  greater  Independence. 
Peer  support  for  such  Individuals  Is  critical.    In  addition  to  helping  Individuals 
learn  to  utilize  the  human  service  system,  the  disabled  Peer  Counselor  Servos 
as  a  role  model,  a  clcjr  example  of  the  potential  for  Independence  of  dlsabted 
people. 

Responding  to  disabled  citizens'  desire  to  work  together  on  critical  concerns, 
VClL's  Canrnur  ity  Advocacy  Program  Involves  dlssibli'd  people  In  working  to  Improve 
the  ava  1 liiit  1 1 1  ty  and  accessibility  of  both  statewide  and  local  resources.  Our 
efforts  to  assist  disabled  citizens  in  Improving  existing  services  and  creating 
much  needed  new  resources  on  a  statewide  basis  have  been  extremely  successful. 
These  efforts  resulted  In  not  only  Increased  and  Improved  services  but  also 
an  increased  skills  level  on  the  part  of  disabled  citizens  and  greater  communication 
between  existing  systems  and  those  whan  they  servo.    For  example,  the  Community 
Advocacy  Program  helped  to  coordinate  the  Input  of  disabled  citizens  to  the 
Vermont  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  which  resulted  in  changes  In  regulations 
and  tKe  reinstatement  of  h?  led  license  plates.    An  even  larger  effort 

occurred  when  the  Community  cy  Program  worked  Intimately  with  disabled 

citizens,  the  Agency  of  Hurnu.     -  vices  and  the  State  Legislature  to  design  and 
Implement  an  attendant  care  program  which  has  filled  a  critical  gap  in  service^. 
This  state  funded  Participant  Attendant  Care  Program  has  become  a  valued  and 
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effective  support  service  with  an  annual  budget  of  over  U'OU.OOO. 

The  work  on  a  local  level  is  generally  accunpl  I  shed  through  the  efforts  of 
cowiunl  ty- based  disabled  advocacy  groups.    These  groups  afford  disabled  Individuals 
the  opportunity  to  wurk  collectively  to  prioritize  concerns,  Identify  and  Implement 
strategies  to  address  these  concerns,  become  more  Involved  In  all  aspects  of  the 
cimnunlty  and  to  Increase  the  curinun  I  ty 's  understanding  of  disability  Issues, 
fhesc  groups  also  offer  members  the  opportunity  to  Identify  with  other  disabled 
Individuals  and  move  out  of  a  framework  of  Isolation  and  powerlessness.  Through 
working  with  Individuals  living  different  disabilities,  a  greater  understanding 
of  both  the  uniqueness  of  each  individual  and  the  greater  underlying  c  oration  dl 1 ty 
is  achieved. 

These  three  programs  -•  Information  and  Referral,  Peer  Advocacy  Counseling 
and  Cwmunl  ty  Advocacy  --are  integrally  connected  to  the  needs  expressed  by 
Vermont's  di sali led  citizens.    They  provide  the  information,  the  one-to-one  peer 
support  and  group  orientation  needed  by  Individuals  striving  to  Increase  their 
independence . 

.  Through  the  evolution  of  these  programs,  other  needs  were  Identified  by  VCIL. 
As  a  result,  our  organization  has  expanded  to  Include  a  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Client  Assistance  Project,  an  Adaptive  Equipment  Project,  and  a  study  of  the 
independent  living  needs  of  non-elderly,  severely  disabled  residents  In  Vermont's 
nursing  homes.    Each  of  these  projects  either  addresses  an  additional  need  or 
strengthens  the  effectiveness  of  already  existing  programs.    AHdl tiona 1 ly,  each 
of  these  projects  was  designed  to  incorporate  a  systems  analysis  component  In  their 
respective  arejs.    This  design  results  from  our  realization  that  In  order  to  best 
address  personal  needs,  the  approaches  of  various  systems  may  need  to  be  modified. 
We  .ire  fortunate  in  Vermont  to  have  the  support,  assistance  and  encouragement  of 
the  Oivis  on  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  Agency  of  Human  Services  and  the  State 
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In  looMn-j  at  the  suiv  Ices  offered  b/  Inclept.mlehl.  lnlng  pi  •Mir.tms.  M.e 
Ismmjs  uf  umvmwr  control  and  J  peer  approach  must  nut  be  undet i.'Stlma U»<1. 
At  Uii'  ViiMUht  Lentei.fur  independent  I  iving  «)Ut  uf  our  Board  of  Dliet.turs 
.mo  Hn  of  our  staff  JMf  individuals  with  dlviliihtl.",-    We're  proud  of  this, 
and  th..  benefits  of  this  consumer  control  have  lu-i-n  born  out  In  our  program. 

It  allows  us  to  keep  in  touch  with  tno  emergent,  i  ds  of  our  umstltu**nt'.. 

It  enables  us  to  iHdmInc  easting  service  systems  frwn  a  grassroots  perspective. 

tt  .iltiws  us  to  speak  with  conviction  became  disability  concerns  affect  u1, 

so  p»?r«,onal  ly . 

Tu  th"  disabled  Individual  seeking  Support,  we  offer  a  peer  approach. 
This  allows  disabled  people  to  approach  us  without  intimidation  or  reserve. 
.m.1  to  work  with  someone  who  may  have  experienced  similar  problems  and  struggles. 
Seeking  support  to  make  changes  in  onu'i.  life  can  be  a  frightening,  even 
threatening,  experience.    Tor  many  severely  disabled  individuals  social 
services  are  seen  as  charity.    As  a  result,  they  often  hesitate  to  express 
their  needs  and  thus,  not  having  their  needs  met,  fail  to  reach  their  full 
potential  as  active,  contributing  members  of  society. 

I  realize  this  is  a  complex,  somewhat  abstract,  concept,  and  I  would  like 
to  elaborate  on  it  from  my  own  personal  experience. 

At  age  20  as  1  began  my  move  towards  independence,  I  was  .held  back  by 
society's  attitudes  towards  disability.    These  attitudes  I  internalized  until 
I  byCame  convinced  that  I  as  a  disabled  person  was  somehow  less  valuable,  less 
important  .mJ  less  worthwhile  than  able-bodied  individuals.    I  also  perceived 
myself  as    a  "burden"  to  my  family,  my  friends  and  the  community.  Special 
parking  spaces,  ramps,  federal  and  state  disability  income  »  I  viewed  them 
all  as  charity.    I  strived  for  independence,  yet  feelings  of  inferiority  weighed 
on  my  mind.    It  wasn't  until  1  became  involved  with  an  Independent  Living  Center 
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tn.it  I  began  to  sense  the  rightfulness  ut  providing  support  to  people  with 
ciiSdM  1 i  ties .    It  was  no  longer  just  me       other  people's  lives  were  affected. 
m»«y  curtrt inly  Reserved  to  live  as  full  and  productive  lives  as  possible.  And 
j ♦  th.jy  did,  then  so  did  I.    When  1  later  attended  the  University  of  Arizona, 
1  did  so  rffth  over  '100  (ither  disabled  students.    At  that  .oint  I  knew  that 
support  services  and  physical  and  program  accessibility  were  not  charity 
trvy  k..tu  civil  rights.     I'm  not  militant,  but  I  have  a  deep  conviction.  This 
conviction  his  <J i veil  me  the  inner  strenjth  to  pursue  my  goals  and  to  work  to 
remove  physical  and  attitudinal  barrii.'"'..  within  our  society. 

Fhis  Is  an  important  outcome  of  a  pi-er  approach  and  1s  intrinsically  a 
benefit  o'  consumer-run  Independent  Living  Centers  as  a  whole.    These  Centers 
encourage  those  of  us  with  disabilities  to  view  ourselves  as  worthwhile  and 
to  develop  our  potential  as  contributing  members  of  society. 

liuh.-prndJMit  i  iving  Centers  also  hold  the  potential  for  benefiting  society 
.1-.  \  «(hjl'  .    unlike  nany  other  minority  groups,  disability  cuts  across  all 
sot  fc- ft.  oniric  .  racial,  cultural,  educational  and  occupational  lines.  According 
to  >n  unpublished  U.'j.  Census  Study  done  in  1976,  there  are  27,977,000  Americans 
with  disabilities.    At  some  time  in  our  lives,  each  of  us  will  be  affected 
by  «  disability.    This  may  occur  personally,  through  ago,  traumatic  Injury 
or  illness  or  through  an  experience  with  a  friend  or  family  member.  Membership 
in  the  disability  community  knows  no  prejudice  and  anyone  of  you  may  be  called 
to  join  our  ranks  at  a  moment's  notice.  -  Be  assured  that  we  are  not  looking 
for  now  recruits.    But  you  must  be  aware  that  the  deepest  mission  of  consumer- 
run  independent  Living  Centers  is  to  ensure  that  life  after  disability  1s  possible, 
iJ.-cnt  -md  in  the  most  profound  human  sense,  meaningful .    When  viewed  In  this 
"-.anner,  the  issues  raised  by  the  condition  of  disability  and  impairment  and 
the  propo  als'  and  remedies  suggested  by  disabled  people  themselves  can,  If 
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properly  supported  by  public  pulley,  bet. tune  another  powerful  uniting  force 
for  all  of  our  r.pjlation  —  able-bodied  and  disabled  alike. 

1  have  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  share  my  beliefs  in  the  critical 
need  for  consumer- run  Independent  Li  vim;  Centers  and  the  value  of  the  services 
they  provide.    Now,  I  must  talk  with  you  about  the  largest  threat  to  the 
continued  success  of  these  Centers. 

Continued  federal  support  of  Independent  Living  Centers  Is  critical.  The 
Vermont  Center  for  Independent  Living  has  actively  pursued  alternative  funding 
through  membership  in  United  Ways,  approached  municipal  governments,  and 
submitted  proposals  to  state  funding  sources  and  private  foundations.  These 
efforts  have  met  with  varied  success.    However,  they  have  typically  resulted 
in  activities  which  are  additions  to  our  Title  VII  programs  rather  than 
replacement  funding  for  these  activities.    It  is  clear  to  us  that  the 
existence  of  the  Title  VII,  Part  B  funds  and  the  activities  supported  by  these 
funds  have  provided  the  credibility  and  confidence  sufficient  to  attract  these 
add'tions.    In  order  to  address  the  obvious  nead  to  replace  Title  VII,  Part 
B  funding,  the  Vermont  Center  for  Independent  Living  has  already  planned  direct 
mail  campaigns,  continued  proposal  submissions  to  both  state  funding  sources 
and  private  foundations,  and  the  provision  of  educational  and  training  services 
in  the  coming  year. 

Our  own  experience  and  the  conclusions  of  the  California  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  Study,  "Significant  Issues  In  the  Establishment  and 
Operation  of  Independent  Living  Centers",  have  demonstrated  that  there  are 
significant  obstacles  in  securing  adequate  alternative  funding.    These  obstacle 
include:  difficulty  in  fee  for  service  arrangements;  scarcity  of  state  funds; 
competition  for  Inadequate  private  dollars;  and  the  time  consuming  nature  of 
fundraising  activities. 
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1  believe  in  Uw.v  t  Inn",  f  j  r  Im.riM'.i'il  uxnpetltlon  for  diminishing  dollars, 
It  l  'j  totally  unrealistic  to  expect  such  innovative  consumer  controlled  programs 
to  become  operational,  demonstrate  cost  efficiency  and  general  effectiveness, 
■Jiwjlnp  i  track  ri'cur'i  and  secure  adequate  ongoing  funds  within  a  three  year 
period.     In  Titl*  VII,  Part  tl  the  representatives  of  the  people  established 
th<*  prerenal  si  tes  for  the  initiation  of  a  bold  experiment  in  bringing  disabled 
Individuals  into  full  realisation  of  the  eights,  liberties  and  opportunities 
t-n joyed  by  all  other  Americans.     The  potential  of  consumer  operated  Independent 
I  ivtnij  Centers  is  vast,  but  we  are  only  at  the  point  of  inception.  Disabled 
citizens  ire  just  now  emerging  1  rotn  centuries  of  bondage  to  the  restraints 
of  our  disabilities  ,ind  the  uneducated  fears  of  oi/f  able-bodied  neighbors. 
We  are  learning  to 'operate  our  Centers  and  have  an  impact  on  the  design  and 
delivery  of  the  services  which  intrinsically  affect  our  lives/  There  is 
■iiuch  we  (  .in  do  for  ourselves,  but  we  reguire  now,  and  will  require  for  a 
tin**  liingi-r,  th»»  continuing  urnM  tmen  t  of  the  public  will  to  the  support 
t)f  our  effort;.    If  that  will  fails  now,  I  cannot  be  hopeful  about  the  consequences 
for  our  emerging  (oir.umer  operated  Independent  Living  Centers*  Realistically, 
I  wciuld  anticipate  either  gener.il  failure  or  radical  restructuring  of  these 
Centers  which  would  so  diminish  their  hope  and  promise  as  to  make  the  shell 
of  their  continuance  a  mockery  to  the  disabled  and  a  reproach  to  the  decent 
concerns  of  humanity. 

Title  VII,  Part  A,  if  implemented,  will  provide  some  support  for  much 
needed  services  but  cannot  be  expected  to  significantly  impact  the  continuation 
Of  Independent  Living  Centers.     At  present,  Title  VII,  Part  B  grants  to  Independent 
living  Centers  are  limited  to  three  years.    The  passage  of  the  amendment 
under  the  H82  Continuing  Resolution  has  provided  only  a  short-term  solution 
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to  this  fiinttlii'j  eh  UriiM 

[his  Cuiiuit  tti'i'  will  '.nun  In*  (icrthtiij  *tlh  the  re-author  i/J  I  ion  nf  the 
Pehabi I i td  lion  Act.    Your  Investiuent  in  the  i ndfrpciuJenc: t?  uf  severely  disabled 
Americans  has  already  yielded  hi Qh  dividends.    A  dependent  population  cannot 
In-  ,iri  .i«*r»ut  to  America.    We  are  gaining  in  our  independence  and  our  ability 
to  «urk  for,  participate  in  and  contribute  to  our  society.    Careful  examination 
lori'j-tenn  fundiruj  options  for  consumer  controlled  Independent  Ltvln'j  Centers 
will- ensure  that  your  investment  is  not  lost. 


Senator  Weicker.  Jean,  thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Stafford? 

Senator  Stafford.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  any  questions.  I  just 
think  that  Ms.  Mankowsky  has  made  a  very  eloquent  plea  to  con- 
tinue the  independent  living  centers,  and  it  is  something  that 
throughout  the  12  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, I  have  supported  very  much  myself.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Weicker.  I  might  add  that  without  Senator  Stafford's  ef- 
forts and  votes,  we  would  all  be  a  little  bit  more  behind  the  eight 
ball.  He  has  been  one  who  not  only  talks  about  all  this  business, 
but  has  laid  his  political  neck  on  the  line  for  it. 

Mr.  Starkloff,  it  is  nice  to  have  you  and  Mrs.  Starkloff  with  us 
and,  please,  you  proceed  with  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Starkloff.  Thank  you.  Can  you  hear  me? 

Senator  Weicker.  I  can,  but  I  think  the  people  behind  you  prob- 
ably cannot  and  would  like  to. 

Mr.  Starkloff.  Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify  regarding 
independent  living.  First,  Senator  Weicker,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
very  proud  to  experience  the  strength  of  yourself  and  this  subcom- 
mittee, which  has  earned  the  respect,  trust,  and  admiration  of  the 
entire  disabled  community. 

As'  president  of  the  National  Council  of  Independent  Living  Pro- 
grams, I  am  deeply  committed  to  developing  a  strong  and  stable 
base  of  financial  support  for  independent  living  centers  which 
serve  a  cross  disability  population  and  are  administered  and  staffed 
by  disabled  people. 

To  accomplish  this,  I  believe  it  is  essential  that  existing  inde- 
pendent living  centers  have  ample  time  and  funds  to  establish 
themselves  in  their  respective  communities.  As  Jean  just  said,  3 
years  is  just  not  long  enough  to  do  that. 

Before  title  VII,'  part  B,  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  was  funded  in 
1979,  there  were  just  a  handful  of  independent  living  programs 
around  the  Nation.  There  are  now  more  than  150  in  practically 
every  major  urban  area  and  in  many  rural  areas  where  support 
services  are  minimal  or  virtually  nonexistent. 

The  independent  living  concept  is  a  relatively  new  one,  but  we 
are  beginning  to  see  a  growing  enthusiasm  from  the  disabled  and 
the  rest  of  the  community  over  what  independent  living  can  accom- 
plish. 

Personal  experiences  shared  by  both  staff  and  other  disabled  per- 
sons in  independent  living  centers  have  blossomed  into  a  unique 
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dedication  to  assist  in  achieving  lives  with  dignity  coupled  with  a 
commitment  to  make  communities  accessible  to  disabled  persons. 
Most  significantly,  the  programs  have  resulted  in  the  staffs  func- 
tioning as  role  models  for  the  disabled  with  whom  they  work. 

Now  the  center  policies  and  structure  have  been  established  and 
refined.  Many  are  now  concentrating  on  fundraising,  fees  for  serv- 
ices, and  other  possible  sources  of  income.  But  this  takes  a  great 
deal  of  time,  as  I  stated  earlier.  Kven  though  these  efforts  have 
begun,  it  is  critical  thai  part  B  funding  continue  for  existing  inde- 
pendent living  programs  and  part  A  of  title  VII  be  funded  as  quick- 
ly as  possible. 

As  you  are  aware,  of  course,  language  was  included  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  passed  on  December  21,  1082,  allowing  for  an- 
other year  of  funding  for  the  IL  programs  which  were  funded  in 
1!)S1.  To  date,  those  i'umin  have  not  been  disbursed  and  the  affected 
programs  have  suffered  great  anxiety  due  to  layoffs,  service  cuts, 
and  the  inability  to  plan  their  futures. 

Along  with  lee-for-service  contractual  agreements,  there  should 
be  an  organized  referral  system  in  place  and  on  ongoing  training 
program  between  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  and  inde- 
pendent living  programs.  As  these  agreements  are  being  put  in 
place,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  independent  living  programs  to 
simultaneously  initiate  public  relations  and  fundraising  programs. 
Ultimately,  this  wiil  lead  to  a  stabilization  of  the  independent 
living  programs  and  can  strengthen  the  movement. 

The  independent  living  movement  for  severely  disabled  people  is 
too  important  for  us  to  allow  it  to  die.  It  is  still  in  its  early  stages 
and  needs  Government  support  to  enable  it  to  reach  its  full  poten- 
tial. 

I  ask  for  your  continued  support  to  assure  the  future  of  inde- 
pendent living  by  increasing  title  VII,  part  B,  funding  and  to  fund 
part  A.  Yfru  have  demonstrated  your  commitment  in  the  past  and  I 
know  you  will  continue  to  do  so.  Thank  you  for  what  you  have 
done  and  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  urge  your 
support  for  continued  funding  of  title  VII  funded  programs.  Thank 
you. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Starkloff  follows:] 
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TEST  I  MO  NY  BY  MAX  .J.   ST  A  UK  I. oil-  .  PRESIDENT 

.VW  JuNAL  COUNCIL  UK   INDEPENDENT  LIVING  PROGRAMS 
..  r.   :;     SENATE  SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  Till-:  HANOI CAPPED 

MIA  I  It  MAN   SENATOR  I  I i'*Ei  I.  WE  D  KKH 

UK.   I'll  A I  llMAN   AND  MEUNERS  UK  TMK  «  <  >MM  I  TTEE  ,   THANK  YOU   EUH  INVITING 
MK  TU   I-KSriKY  BEFORE  YOU   REGARDING  THK  MATURE  OK   I  NDEPENDE.NT  LIVING.  AS 
PRESIDENT  OK   INK  NATIONAL  <  Ol  N<T  L  OK   INDEPENDENT  LIVING  PROGRAMS   I  AM 
DEEPLY  COMMUTED  TO  DEVELOP  I NG  A  ST  KONG  AND  STABLE  UASK  OK  VI  NANC  I AL  SUP- 
PORT  KOH   I  NDEPENDE.NT  LIVING  CENTERS  Wll  It'll  SERVE  A  CROSS  I)  I  SAN  I  LI  TY  POP- 
ULATION AND  ARK  ADMINISTERED  A  NO  STAFFED  NY  LI  SAN  LIU  PEOPLE 

TO  ACCOMPLISH   nil.S   I   liKl.IKVK.   IT   IS  KSSKNT I AI.  THAT  EXISTING  INDEPEN- 
DENT LIVING  CENTERS  HAVE  AMPLE  TIME  AND  FUNDS  TO  ESTABLISH  THEMSELVES 
,N  |t|- :  p|- 1  i  \  \  I-   COMMUNITIES.      ALL  OK  US  WHO  HAVE  KEEN    INVOLVED   IN  THE 

DEVELOPMENT  OK  COMMUNITY   BASED   INDEPENDENT  LIVING  PUOGKAMS  HAVE  LEARNED 
JIOW  MUCH  TISD    AND  WORK    IT  TAKES  TO  ESTABLISH  A  CHEDI  N I  I.ITY  BASE  SO  THE 
DISABLED  COMMUNITY,   STATE  AND  LOCAL   I NST  ITU  i'  IONS  ,    FUNDING  SOURCES  AND 
GOVERNMENT  BEGIN  TO  SEE  US  AS  AN   ESSE NT  I A  I.  PART  OF  THE  REHABILITATION 
PROCESS    IN  WORKING  TOWARD  A  MORE  PRODUCTIVE   LIFESTYLE   FOR   ALL  I)  I  SAN LED 
PEOPLE . 

BEFORE  TITLE   VI 1   PART  B  OF  THE  it  EUAN  I LITAT I  ON  ALT  WAS  FUNDED   IN  1979 
THERE' WERE  .If ST  A  HANDFUL  OF    INDEPENDENT   LIVING  PROGRAMS  AROUND  THE  NATION, 
THERE  ARE  NOW  MORE  THAN   L50    IN  PRACTICALLY   EVERY  MAJOR  URBAN  AREA  AND  IN 
MANY  RURAL  AREAS  WHERE  SUPPORT  SERVICES  ARE  MINIMAL  OR  VIRTUALLY  NON- 
EXISTENT.    THE   INDEPENDENT  LIVING  CONCEPT   IS  A  RELATIVELY  NEW  ONE,   BUT  WE 
ARE  BEGINNING  TO  SEE  A  GROWING  ENTHUSIASM  FROM  THE  DISABLED  AND  THE  REST 
OF  THE  COMMUNITY  OVER  WHAT   INDEPENDENT  LIVING  CAN  ACCOMPLISH. 

THERE  ARE  MANY  SUCCESS  STOKIKS   I   OOLT.D  TELL  YOU.   BUT   I    THINK  THESE 
TWO  WILL  OKI    MY   POINT  ACROSS.     TWO  YEARS  AGO ,    A  -10   YEAR  OLD  WOMAN  WHO  IS 
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'.jUAPHIPl  HllO  FROM  A    IP  I  MAI.  •  i»lfU   IN.M'HY  ANU  WAS  I.I  V I NC!   IN  A  .VI  ATE  HOSPITAL 
M*H  THK  PA. ST   I KN  V  K  ARS  WAS  PUT   IN  CUNTAM'  WITH  TIM-:  LOCAL   I  NI'I  PEN PENT  LIVING 
PHuiiHAU,      Ah  TEH    lu  MONTHS  OF   INTENSIVE  CONSUI.TA*T  ION  SHE  MOVED   INTO  HER  OWN 
\I'\HIMKM       DURING   IRoNE  lo;i(i  YEARN    IN   I'HK  HOSPITAL  MANY  UI  FFKRENT  COMMUNITY 
AGKN<  IKS  HAD  WORKED  Willi  III  U  W I  Til  VMtY  LITTLE  SUCCESS.      ASSISTANCE  AND  SUP- 
POR|    I-  |{i  jM    [  If  K  i  T.NTI  It  LNAULEU  III  il   P>   FIND  AND  HT 1 1. 1  ZK  EXISTING  P  PHI. 10  UK* 
SOURCES    Hi  HEX  ADVANTAGE.      MEi  AUNK  THE  l.uCAL   I NDI-  PENDENT  I.IVINO  PENTKH  IS 
STAFFED  DY  PROFESSIONALLY  TltAINKI)  D1SAHLEP  INDIVIDUALS,   THK  STAFF  WKItK 
NOT  ONLY  AHLK  TO  UK  LP  AS  PRol- ESS  IONALS .   UUT  ALSO  AS  PKKKS .     THIS  PEER 
slppi,R|    WAS   IHI.   KKY    |n  |||,  h   ,\i  II I  K  V  I  NO  SUCCESS. 

1ID    PLKSnNAL  EX  PER  I  LN(  KS  SMARM'  HY   POTII   STAFF  AND  OTHER  DI SAIILFD 
PHtSONS  II  AVI.  HI.oSSoMKP   INTO  A  INIgl'F  DLD  I  CAT  I  ON  TO  ASSIST   IN  A  C  *  1 1 1  KV  1  NO 
LIVES  uF  DIGNITY  COUPLED  W I  I'll  A  CoMM  I  TMK  NT  TO  MAKE  COMMUNITIES  AOUESSIIU.E 
:«i  DI  •  UUI.P  DI  Ir-'-Ns       MOST  S I  ON  I  KM  ANTLY  .   THE   PROGRAMS  IIAVF  RESULTED  IN 
illl,  . :  IA I-  i-        t\\k  I  I'iMMi  AS   Rul.E  MuDELS  FOlt  THK  DISABLLD  WITH  WHOM  THEY  WOHK  . 

Hi.'.'':*..  WHlE  «i»IIHTKD  FRoM   I'HK  STATE   INSTITUTION  SHOWING  THAT   IN  THK 
I  AM    H.AR      :ur.   IAD:    *        I.IVINO    IN  THK  HOSPITAL  AT  A  COST  TO  TAXPAYERS  OF 
yL.l.U'H'i       ArTER  ONI     i  .  !■   L  I  V  I  N(.  I  M  'II  '1  Nl  il  N't  I  Y  IN  ilKM  OWN  APAHTMKNT,  IIKH 

LIVING  i<»SIN  WKItK  >1. ).<-<"<        I'll  I  S   IN(  LI'DKD  SUPS  I  DI  ZED  HOUSING,  FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE   FROM  VuOATIoSAI.   HI  HAH  1 1.  IT  A  T  D  >N  AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY.      SHE  IS 
M.-W    IN   A   ,IO»   I  RAINING   PROGRAM  AND  THE  I 'OSS  I  DI  1.  ITY  OF  D  KOREAS  I  N(j  THESE 
'  liSTS   IS  VI  liY  Goup. 

AN(t:m,it   IN.tKPr.MitM"   I.IVINO  CKNTKIt  WAS   INVITED  13 Y  A  MAJOR  CORPORATION 
IN   IHEIH  mMMUNMY  To  ASSIST   I  It  KM   IN  DKALING  WITH  EMPLOYEE  PROIH.KMS  WHEN 
HI  II I  NO  A  SF.VKRK  LY  D I  SADLKD  PERSON.      THK  I  R  NON-D  ISAPLEP  EMPLOYEES  WERE  UN- 
i  OMFORI'API  E  CoMUL'N  I  i:\TING  W I  Til  AND  ASSISTING  THEIR   FELLOW  EMPLOYEES  WHO 
WEEK  P I SAMLEP .      THIS   INDEPENDENT  LIVING  CENTER  WAS  II I  RED  TO  CONSULT  WITH 
THIS  COMPANY   I'HROL'OH  WORKSHOPS   AND  ONE -ON -ONE  CONSULTATION   IN  OVERCOMING 
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III!'}     I '  |!i>h !  I  M '  I  Hi    ■    -Ml  * r    M  ,\  I  T  !  \  I  V  ■    \   Vp  *  *  J '  i,  !  M  .   H  I  I  \  !  I '      Tl  11 '   W  I  I  H    I  III 

ih.'.iiti  am-  ha:-  IjI  \ !•  t.tifi.i1  a  i ' ui u f it i  i  v i  I'tii  p  'i  H'Wahp  niMNG  mi  disami  1 1». 

iltl  .i     1V>  !  \AMP!.|      M'Sli  t.Vi'l'KATI    I  Ml'   t  >  I  V  I- 1 1 :  i  I  'I  V  (>|    M.itV  I  I'l.U  (AhMIP  ON 
IN   |M-ll'l  M'lM    IIVIV.  i  I  Ml  lt:i  KVLI'Y  NuW  THAT  <  I  V!  I  ll  !■•  •!  It'll  AN'is 

MMi  MI'.I    HAW    HIT  N   I.:,  I  All!, I  Mil  P  AM-   Ul.llMP.    M  AM    API    '.'  >H   i  i  »M  1.  M  I'  \l  I  M  . 

f  ■:.  m  '.:»  h  \ :  mm.  .  mi.   i  ■  m  :-i  i:vo  I  •.  and  w.  hi  h  I'n:.:; !  m  i     o>  n  i <»|    i  v.  .mi  . 

iti  ;    ill!:;   !  \KI  .  >  A  -  H I  A  I    1-1  \l    u|    |  Mil  .    A'  •    1    SI  A  I  I  P  I  An:  ' Ml       IV  I.N    I  lit  M'CJH 

ihi.t  in»»i;is  iiavi  hh;un  i:   is  (  lmp      thai  paim  h  I'siiiv.  rnyi  imt  ion 

l  \!'.  M'.t,    r.I'l.i'l  M»l  N'l    I.I'.IM,  I '!{( i<  ,h,\M: ;   AND  I'AH'I    A  t  >!     l'l  I  I.I.   VII    i  I  NDI.P  A.N 
tjl  h  Kl  i    \S  l'i i;.::  U*l  I 

H  Mil        J  '  »li    OUT  I    VIM..  I:.    '1  :  1    *  -  i  J I  I  Mil  (.11    I  I  Ml     Mil:   A  <  I. Ml  K  ioSJAHIL- 

I  .T    i;:.J.[f-    IS    ll:-   I*  I  ..l'i  <  !SV|  MiMMl'MlV  \1  t      i   Will!    Ill    Hlli   MKVII  I.  (ON 

n;v  M  u.  a<  Til  i  Mi .'.  i    mi  hi  /.lion  i "  in  an  i>|£«iA.m.'ii>  i;i  h.hhai.  :  y.mi  m  in  pla<l 

W     ••.'.nj'.t.    ,  |f  \  !  m  ■.(,  It)  i  W|  |\    !H|,   \  (  n  A'l  I  * V I .  H  I  HAH  I  1.1!  A 'I  1<  >N    AGENCIES  AND 
IM>|  J  i  ".!•»  •■  i    I  :'»!•.».   I-Un'.i:  VM..        AS    I'M  Si     V.HH.UFNIS   AH!    Pi  I  NG  l'l"!    IN   PI  AIT. 

II  I..    Mil.  i:l  '  P'       1  It  1 1  1  J  V  Ul    IIP.    INPMTNPFNT  LIVING  PHOGKAMS  To  SIMI'L- 

'I  \M-.ol  SLY    IMiMIl    11  li!  i  f    k!  1  .A  I  I  <  >N .'.  A  N  1 1  'T'Np  IMlNlNG  PROGRAMS  .      l.T.T  IMATEI.Y 
IHi.V  hill.  1.1  AP    io  A   M'Ah  I  I  I  /  \  i  I'      ul    I  111.    I  .'ill  I.  IT  Npl.NT  I.I  VI  NO  PHt  >GH  AMN  AND 
S'l  RIM.i  III  '.    !  Ill'   V.iA  !  Ml  .M 

llli.    I  NP1  IT  NPJ-  M    I  I  V  I  M.   M'Ai.MIM    FHt  :TA'K'T'I.V   PIS.AHI.IT>   PLOPLI"    I  J>  TOO 
IMI-Oi:  !  AM   rOH   rs  V.  ALLOW    i!    !u  Mf        11    IS  ;;TI  I.I.    IN    ITS  EARLY  STAGES 
AMi  ;.Ki  I  iS  i.')VM:\v:  N  ;    ,Nl  IT'tKl    To  l-.NAHI.i-'    I  I"  TO  iti  Af  II   ITS   IT'LL  POTENTI  AI. . 

1    ASK    M'i:   V'tlT.   '  'i  >"•!  I  NF  LI  i  SITPolFf  TO  ASSURE  Till.   FUTURE  OF   I  NPEPENPENT 
I.  IV I  NO   HV    INMiEASIM.  T!  M.I.  VII    !•'!  NP  I  NG  AND  To   FUND  PAKT  A.      VOL'  HAVF 
UlM'.iN     !-Al        Y^rn  ioMMIIMKN!'    IN  Till.   PAST   A  NT  J   I    KNOW  VOF  WILL  CONTINl'F  TO 
l.K>  .St  i.      [HANK   'i'T    li>H   A  HAT    Vol  HAVI-   PONT;   AND  'I  HANK  YOU   FOR  GIVING  Ml  THE 
OPiVKITNi  :  Y    pj  L'HGI-    YOI  H   SlTT'OiM    Foit  CONTINUED   FUNDING  OF  TITLE  VII 
FENDED  PLOOHAMS . 


Smalm  Wiji  kkk  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  StarklolT.  The 
reason  why  you  saw  me  turn  to  counsel  was  not  that  I  was  ignor- 
ing you.  I  was  merely  trying  to  get  an  answer  to  the  question 
which  you  posed  as  to  funds  that  were  voted  in  the  continuing  reso- 
lution which  have  not  been,  as  you  point  out,  released, 

Counsel  indicates  to  me,  and  counsel  can  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  that  apparently  Mr.  Conn  has  taken  the  position  that  addi- 
tional funds  are  needed  if  all  the  centers  are  to  he  funded,  My 
question  to  counsel  was,  does  this  mean  that  we  hold  hack  all  the 
funds  in  anticipation  of  one  or  two  million  additional,  or  whatever 
it  is. 

Do  you  have  any  further  knowledge  on  this? 

Mr.  Stakki.ofk.  Well.  I  understand  that  they  are  $2  million 
short,  hut  they  have  come  up  with  approximately  $1  million  in  un- 
oblignted  funds  from  the  past  'J  years.  This  is  .umor;  that  is  all  I 
have  heard. 

Senator  Wkickkk.  But  in  the  meantime,  none  of  the  funds  have 
been  released,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  St  A  UK  i. off.  Right.  Four  programs  that  were  cut  off  the  last 
t  ime  are  now  holding  back  on  rehiring  staff,  which  means  they  cut 
hack  on  services  and  other  things. 

Senator  Wkickkk.  Staff  will  prepare  this  afternoon,  and  my  sig- 
nature will  be  on  it  this  evening,  a  letter  to  Mr.  Conn  to  see  if  we 
can  get  those  funds  released  right  away. 

Mr.  Stakkloff.  1  appreciate  that  very  much. 

Senator  Wkickkk.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

Our  last  panel  will  relate  to  projects  with  industry,  and  we  will 
have  Mr.  John  Moore  of  Threshold  Rehabilitation  Services  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  Judy  Valuckas,  president  of  the  Connecticut  Co- 
ordinating Council  on  Handicapped.  I  want  to  thank  Judy  and  I 
want  to  thank  John  for  being  accommodating  to  Senators  Eagleton 
and  Stafford  in  the  sense  that  they  had  to  be  elsewhere  and  they 
did  want  to  introduce  their  constituents. 

So.  even  though  you  are  last,  you  are  definitely  not  the  least  and 
I  very  much  look  forward  to  the  testimony  to  be  offered  by  both  of 
you.  You  go  right  ahead  and  proceed  in  any  way  that  you  deem  fit. 

STATKMKNT  OF  .JOHN  II.  MOOKK,  JR..  PRESIDENT,  THRESHOLD 
REHABILITATION  SERVICES,  INC.,  READING,  PA.,  ON  BEHALF 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  REHABILITATION  FACILI- 
TIES: AND  JCDITH  VALCCKAS,  PRESIDENT,  CONNECTICUT 
COCNCIL  ON  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  Mookk.  Good  morning.  I  am  John  Moore.  I  am  the  president 
of  Threshold  Rehabilitation  Services. 

Senator  Wkickkk.  OK.  John,  get  that  mike  up  to  you  there. 

Mr.  Mookk.  OK.  I  am  here  today  to  represent  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Rehabilitation  Facilities,  which  is  the  primary  national 
membership  organization  of  community-based  vocational  and  medi- 
cal rehabilitation  facilities.  Over  U50  of  these  organizations  are  vo- 
cationally oriented  and  provide  a  wide  range  of  services  to  both 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped  persons.  These  services  in- 
clude evaluation  and  testing,  skills  training,  work  adjustment 
training,  sheltered  employment,  and  job  placement. 
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Today,  I  would  like  In  I j 1 1 k  briefly  about  one  of  (ho  most  unique 
programs  within  the  Uohnbilitnt  ion  Act,  which  is  projects  with  in- 
dustry, or  PWI  as  it  is  commonly  called.  This  program  began  m 
l!M>S  iis  a  small  project  within  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  involve  private  industry  in  the  rehabilitation  process. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  IHTii,  as  amended,  recognized  the  early 
success  of  PWI  and  incorporated  it  as  a  separate  component  within 
the  Rehabilitation  Act.  Now.  PWI  is  not  a  single  program  model, 
but  it  is  a  concept  that  placement  into  competitive  jobs  should  be 
I  he  goal  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  that  the  business  commu- 
nity should  have  a  strong  role  in  the  rehabilitation  process. 

'I'be  development  of  rehabilitation  programs  over  the  years  has 
placed  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  the  identification  of  handicapping  con- 
ditions and  the  valuation  of  a  handicapped  person's  capabilities 
We  have  made  a  lot  of  progress  in  adapting  training  programs  and 
special  equipment  to  the  needs  of  handicapped  persons. 

For  many  years,  however,  efforts  to  get  those  persons  into  jobs 
and  to  incorporate  the  private  sector  into  that  process  did  not  re- 
ceive the  same  emphasis  that  evaluation  and  training  received. 

Now  the  concept  of  projects  with  industry  helps  to  complete  that 
process  and  to  close  that  loop  and  to  allow  the  private  sector  to 
become  part  of  the  rehabilitation  process. 

PWI  has  demonstrated  that  with  concentrated  efforts,  severely 
disabled  persons  can  be  placed  into  competitive  jobs  much  more 
quickly  and  at  lower  cost  than  had  previously  been  anticipated. 
The  key  to  the  PWI  concept  has  been  the  involvement  of  the  busi- 
ness community. 

Among  the  several  PWI  models  that  have  been  developed,  al 
have  business  playing  a  central  role.  In  some  cases,  it  is  the  actual 
business  concern  that  administers  the  program  and  places  the 
handicapped  trainees.  IBM  and  Control  Data  have  impressive  pro- 
grams. .    .  , 

In  other  instances,  national  trade  associations  have  taken  the 
lead  such  as  the  National  Restaurant  Association.  Most  PWI  pro- 
grams, however,  are  administered  in  local  communities  by  local  re- 
habilitation facilities.  PWI  programs  at  the  New  Haven  Easter  Seal 
Goodwill  Rehabilitation  Center  is  one  of  the  oldest  PWI  programs 
and  one  of  the  best  examples  of  what  such  a  program  can  accom- 

Pl  In1  all  of  these  local  programs,  a  business  advisory  council  helps 
establish  actual  job  needs  in  the  community,  sets  standards  for 
training  and  placement,  and  assists  in  the  actual  placement  proc- 
ess The  business  community  brings  new  measures  of  success  to  the 
rehabilitation  process.  These  measures  exemplify  productivity,  cost 
effectiveness,  accountability  and  bottom-line  results, 

Social  service  principles  and  values  are  still  important  in  the 
process,  but  thev  are  not  to  be  an  excuse  for  poor  results. 

Nationally.  PWI  programs  have  placed  somewhat  over  oO.OOO  dis- 
abled persons  in  competitive  jobs.  The  average  salary  paid  to  these 
PWI  graduates  has  been  over  $9,000  per  annum.  Seventy-five  per- 
cent of  the  disabled  persons  enrolled  in  PWI  were  placed.  The  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  was  less  than  $1,000  per  placement, 
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Tin-  KcdiMiil  hinds  were  supplanted  by  other  Stale  and  local 
funds,  iiii-l iitJ i iu:  Vocational  Rehabilitation  funds.  Over  11,000  busi- 
nesses have  participated  in  the  l'Wl  program. 

The  National  Association  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities  has  admin- 
istered a  nationwide  PWl  program  since  107K,  We  work  with  five  of 
our  State  chapter  urbanizations  and  20  rehabilitation  facilities  to 
develop  programs  which  use  transitional  work  slots  in  industry  and 
training  based  on  the  recommendations  of  local  employers. 

Last  year,  the  NARP  project  placed  -|!K{  handicapped  persons 
through  a  combination  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  funds.  Most  of 
the  clients  were  severely  handicapped,  with  the  vast  majority  being 
diagnosed  as  mentally  ill  and  developmental^  disabled.' The  salary 
range  fur  the  persons  placed  was  between  $(viH2  and  $19,200. 

A  recent  independent  survey  taken  by  the  Portland  State  Uni- 
versity found  that  in  fiscal  yea!-  MINI,  the  average  hourly  wage 
earned  by  PWl  clients  was  $1.70.  The  average  cost  per  placement 
was  $7:*7  in  Federal  funding  in  that  year,  and  in  a  survey  of  clients 
placed  through  PWl  compared  to  other  placement  programs,  it  was 
found  that  twice  as  many  PWI-pIaced  clients  were  likely  to  be  pro- 
moted within  t heir  jobs. 

The  National  Association  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities  believes 
that  the  proven  success  of  PWl  over  the  last  IS  years  clearly  justi- 
fies expansion  of  tin*  PWl  concept.  Although  PWl  has  received  in- 
creased funding  over  the  past  several  years,  it  is  time  that  PWl  be 
given  higher  visibility.  Congress  should  provide  a  funding  level 
which  would  encourage  PWl  programs  in  all  States  and  will  allow 
expanded  programs  in  certain  industries  which  hold  the  most 
promise  for  jobs. 

NARK  recommends  an  authorization  level  of  at  least  $42o  million 
for  fiscal  lOS-l.  NARK  feels  this  figure  is  fully  justified,  given  the 
reduction  in  public  assistance  costs  and  the  increased  tax  revenues 
that  would  be  realize  1  from  the  more  than  18,000  handicapped  per- 
sons that  could  be  employed  if  the  full  authorization  of  $25  million 
was  appropriated. 

We  also  feel  that  PWl  should  be  given  a  separate  title  in  the  Re- 
habilitation act  as  a  concrete  indication  of  Congress  commitment 
to  providing  meaningful  employment  opportunities  to  handicapped 
persons.  PWl  should  continue  as  a  discretionary  national  program 
within  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration. 

The  flexibility  of  cooperative  agreements  between  the  RSA  com- 
missioner, the  private  business  sector,  and  the  private  nonprofit 
sector  should  continue.  The  flexibility  afforded  under  the  current 
program  has  allowed  and  encouraged  many  businesses  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  which  might  not  otherwise  have- been  willing 
to  take  the  initiative  to  take  part  in  PWl. 

This  flexibility  has  also  allowed  local  rehabilitation  agencies  to 
tailor  PWl  programs  to  meet  local  needs.  If  anything,  added  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  the  cooperative  nature  of  the  program 
between  the  business  community  and  the  local  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies that  can  assist  business  in  the  training  and  placing  of  handi- 
capped persons  into  meaningful  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  let  the  opportunity  pass  to  express  the 
appreciation  and  thank  you  of  the  National  Association  of  Reha- 


ills 

[nidation  K.'inlitii'f,  and  our  many  members  unci  handicapped  cli- 
ents lor  tin*  work  and  support  of  this  committee. 

Our  association  stands  ready  to  work  with  you  and  your  stall 
and  the  other  members  of  your  committee  toward  an  early  reauth- 
orization of  the  Kehahilitution  Act,  and  we  will  provide  a  more 
comprehensive  statement  on  all  aspects  of  the  reauthorization 
before  the  record  is  closed.  I  will  he  ulml  to  answer  any  questions  if 
vou  have  any. 

Senator  Wijckkic  Mr.  Moore,  thank  you  very  much  lor  your 
valued  testimony  and  we  will  look  forward  to  receiving  your  more 
detailed  statement. 

|Tho  prepared  statement  of  Mr,  Moore  follows: | 
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>..>,i|     ITkMMIUhi,      Ml,        fdl  I  Ml)  il  i  i      I      <VU      |>Jlfl     HmIC,      |l,(     I'  I  «*'»  I  df|l  I     l>f  Il>rt»bhoUt 

Ki'h.itM  1  i  l.i (  i  in    Vivk'cs,     hu  ,,     o\     Urtu\\t\i.\  t    I'fini'iy I v.tniii .    I    am   here  today 
t  «'|u  »•  *ift  1 1 1  mj,  thr  National  Association  ol  Rehabilitation  ImcI  1  it  l  e»» • 

NAM  i  .  tin"  piirmry  natural  mnilnM  sh  1 p  '  i|^,ini /.i  1 1 «« i  nl  ( nuum  I  ly  -hafted  voca- 
t  i  iii.i  I  and  trml 1  *.'  it  I  rrhabi  I  1 t  .it  t  <n\  I  at  I  1 i t i rs,  l  Ver  V>0  of  I  Im««.«-  ot'vVuiI  zat  I  oris 
iti'  v.'*  a  t  WMi.il  Iv -iw  t  ent  fl ,  providing  a  wide  ran^e  ol  scrvncs  to  both  physically 
mil  ii»tiI.iI1v  li.milK persons.  Tln",c  si'tvui".  un  hide  evaluation  and  tostincj, 
skill  .  t  iti  nil  r  iw* »  w-i  u  k  .id  ni'.trtK'tit  tra  nunc, »  sheltered  rrtjdovment  and  j  oh  place- 
ment .  \ 

'"•■h.ih;  1 1 1. it  Ait  ol  I'KM,  .is  .in>t<t>c  I  »xl ,  has  for  ntiny  years  provided  tho 
I « 'und.it » -i)  for  J  he  prov  i  sum  of  serv i  cos  t  o  menta  1  ly  and  phy si cal  ly  di  sabl  ed 
persons,  I  h»-  !ii«t»*m  federal  rehabilitation  program  has  its  roots  back  to  the  * 
1  l)AK  and  has  served  ,is  a  clear  indication  of  the  federal  government's 
resp.His  i  h  i  I  1 1  v  and  ccinmtment  to  provide  meaningful  programs  for  America's 
tlx  Stib  1 V  d  l  i :  i  ;.i.»ns, 

Thi'  vocational  rehabilitation  program  has  always  been  a  cooperative  arrangement 
between  the  fed-v.i.  »y\ ^mment ,  the  states  and  the  thousands  of  private,  non- 
private''  i*  .TTi;r  i  <  v  !-ici  !  iMcs  providing  services  to  disabled  persons,  NARF  is 
proud  to  r*vr rft"  private,  nonprofit   sector  of  the  rehabilitation  ccrrmjn- 


Todav  1  w.mjM  iV.'  •  talk  briefly  about  one  of  the  most  unique  programs  within 
the  Rehabi  1 1*  it :  .7i  Ac:,  Projects  Wiih  Industry.  Projects  With  Industry,  or  PW1 
as  it    is  c  crrrrc1.  .\v  railed,  began  in  1968  as  a  small  project  within  the  Rehabili- 


ity. 
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it  ,  . n  •  ..; v  i «.  •••»  Adn: ni  i.l  i  1 1  !  1 1  '  •«  1 1 iv.  I  v»-  pri  vat  ••  i r i«f ■  t s« I  rv  in  tin*  rehab i  1 1  tilt  i Cfi 

n\   Th-  Rehab i  titation  Act   of    1973,  <is  amended,   recognized  the  early  suc- 

...  i  ;  *|  in'l  ir;.  irporated  it  a*  a  separate  component  within  the  Rehabl I i ta- 
ut. A.  '  . 

Wi  i  no!  vi  >.  ni^I'1  pn^i.rN  Mniel  hut  a  Lomept  that  placement  into  ccnpetitive 
Vnould  h"  ttf'  goal  of  vocational  rehabilitation  an«J  that  the  business  ccm~ 
unilv  ■Jicubl  have  .i  *.t  r»WH?  role  in  me  rehabilitation  process.  The  devel  opn:ent 
,[  r--h.iS.lit  ition  pro^ram-i  over  the  Vi.rs  has  placed  nuch  needed  ejnphasis  .xi 
'!•-.!  i  f  l  cat ;  v*i  .'I  nan !i capping  t-or.d  1 1  i  ons  and  ovaliation  ot  a  handicapped 
■  ■!  capabi  1 1  r  ivs.   Mich  progress  has  also  been  trade   in  adapting  training 

.[  vr.i»v.  md  .p"ii.il  <t|uipmeru  to  the  needs  of  handicapped  perbons.  For  rrany 
,,  effort  •>    to    *;*'t    thet.e   handicapped    persons    int->  jobs  did  not 

f.  ..','/»■  rii-     art*-  '-inih.i-.ts  that    eva  1  ua  1 1  en  and  training  received.  PW1  emphasizes 

\  ...i if»>  ol  rehabilitation  pn>«  ess. 

'Wi  iia;-  dernonM  rated  that  with  concentrate  efforts  severely  disabled  persons 
can  be  placed  inU  ccn^c  1 1 1  i  ve  jobs  nuch  mo;e  qu'ckly  and  at  lower  costs  than 
-.ad  pr  ••vi  >j- Iv  b'-*«Ti  experienced.  The  key  *.c  the  FWl  concept  has  been  the 
.'.*!v.>:!*»ru  of  : '  hismi-ss  ccnmirntv.  Amonc,  the  several  PVl  models  that  have 
en  teviop"d,  a.i  have  business  p laving  central  role.  In  seme  cases,  it  is 
*  ac'.  aal  :>ii^'ne-,s  concern  that  administers  the  program  and  places  the 
rxi\ capped  trainees.  IBM  and  Control  Data  have  had  impressive  programs.  In 
t,.»i  instances,  nalicii.il  trade  associations  have  taken  the  lead  such  as  the 
I,.,,,,;  |/e^»a».iar,t  A^o.iation.  Most  PWI  pr^rams,  however,  ate  administered 
in  Local  ccytiiuii  1 1  les  n\  local  rehabilitation  facilities.  PWI  programs  at  the 
Sew  Haven  raster   Sea  1  -Gocviwi  1  1    Rehabilitation  Center  is  one  of  the  oldest  PWI 
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|>t  •  w'.j  i:T>  .if!'.!   .'lie   .m    ?  1     *>••  >t   '■        !  ■  •  ■»  .  -  f  -*ha  t   mi.  h  j  pi  --gram  t  an  .u  c  oti^l  i  sh .  In 
t  h«-^««    !  ..  y.i  1    pnxr.in.F-  ,   .1    bu  ii  .-.fit.   adv  i  sory   t  .mru  1 1    rV  I  ps   eslabT  sh  actua  1    j  ob 
n«"i|  ■•    i  - .   '  •  •«  i  .■  ' t  v  i    k,«'t  s  sr^ndii  ni  s  for  t  ra  ining  and  placement  and  assists 
p  I  I-,  •"in-fit   pi.*.--'.1..    lb*-  husmes*.  ivi'irnnity  brings  new  measures  of 
r  •>ri.it>i !  it  *t  u-n  pi  I"h»".i*  measures  •'X'tipl  i  fy  product  i  vi  ty , 

,  •  ■ii'">.,  aw.onnl  iln  1  it  v  -m*  I  lmt  t. in  liii"  results.  Social  service  prin- 

■:ip:-      >       values   "T"  —Till    \  nppor'  ant  but   they  should  nol  be  an  excuse  for  poor 


!.j  .  .  *v.ai  Ly  rv.'l  pt'Lgran^  ha.e  j  la.''d  .  f/^  iO.V  <Li  sabl  ed  persons  ii.  cermet  it  ivl 
\  -  i<  . .  !b"  .iv.w.ige  Hilary  paid  to  these  I'WI  g radu.t t es  has  been  over  $9000  per 
•  inr.-i'!,.  •'[!",    !  i  vc    pt-M  «'nt    of    I  he    d  i  sabl  ed    persons    enrol  1  ed    in    ?WI  were 

pl,i.«'d.  I*.--  •  t .-  :hv  federal  govern -lent  was  les*  than  $1000  per  placement. 
The  !ei|eta'.  fun*  Is  we»c  -.upplarit  ed  by  other  state  and  local  funds,  including 
v\-<.  .i  1 1  mm  i  r  sTidhi  1 1  r  at  i  on  funds,  iv.'r  M.000  businesses  have  participated  in 
the  f'W'i  pr   ^  t  -ii::  . 

NARK  has  administered  ri  national  I'WI  program  since  1 978.  NARF  works  with  five 
N.W  -,ta,t"  chapters  and  L'O  rehab  i  i  1 1  a  1 1  en  facilities  to  develop  programs  which 
iisi>  *  r.ir\*\  I  i  ona  l  worV'siofs  m  industry  and  training  based  cn  the  reccrrmenda- 
Mon-  •!  local  eirployers.  Last  year,  the  NARF  project  placed  £93  handicapped 
persons  through  ;i  •:  cmbma  1 1  on  :sf  federal,  stnte  and  l  ^cal  funds.  Most  of  the 
clients  were  severe iv  handicapped  with  the  vast  majority  being  diagnosed  as 
rr:t<nt.i!  iv  ill  and  dev.  ei  epnen  t  i !  ly  disabled.  The  ^alai"y  range  for  these  persons 
pbie.vj  vas  bi'tui-i'ii  and  $19.1^0. 
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»■         •  '  -■'  ■  ,..■..»',..">  IV.fti.ifid     '!.![-'    I'lilV-TMlV     fotlTld     th't  Hi 

!!      •  .    r ....         •         i,         .     m-./..  .'it!,.-.!  (,;,   IW|   .  I  i  ,.h1  ■.  va  ■■   :  /../'».  The  „«.  .-r  - 

'    ;.m    :.i  f"';.'    in   !edera!    f  urvi  i  nj, ,    in  .1    -■IH/17  of  client", 

■  .1  •■■  ■    '  >:.-"    ;!i  .■:■,'■!,'    ;.;  v  t ,    :!    v.i  .   found    that    twice  as 

"»»■.  .■   :  ^  ;       ,  1  r.r, •  .  !  ik,.  I       r   1   hi'  I  r  .  Hi  »  ■-!  . 

NAM-  H,a»    *  *.<'   pr.^vn    vm'i-.s   .1  .  >%■ «- r     rh»'   pavt    113  Vfurs  clearly 

ii,"1  .in  •.:  v<i    -;    t^r-   f'Wl    concept.   A 1 1  ^1  ".u  j^h  has    received  increased 

l..n!  -i.;      ■..'!     tr>"  -  >-vt*  1 .1 !    vmis    M     is    t  nm*    Mi.it    PW1    be.    ;,ivi>n  higher 

v.  -•'.'.>:  1 "v .  i"..     h"i,ld  |,i,'Vii-  .1   I  undine;    lev  I    *huh  wi ', '.    tuccnirai;o  I'WI 

V!  ::i   al!    ^tat*'-  .it'.'!  v.  I  1   ;ii  iov     Raided  programs   in  certain  industries 

h  !■  ,'l  ft."  '-i  a  |i:.T,!'.t'  lor  j  ■ii,  NARK  tr>:  cerriends  an  authorization  level  of 
1 '  !  :  :  i  ti     11    N  .1.1 1    i'>rU,  The  current    funding  level   is  $8  million 

i!>d  /.iu..!,:     rat  1  or.   has   reo-vr-ended    Ml   million  for  fiscal    1984.  It 

v-uhl  !  i-  •  i,  \,  -.it-f  'h.in  |/\  million  to  meet  the  needs  of  handicapped  persons 
rfi  1      >■    .  :>.>  p.i.i-1  ;nro  ..q.."  i  t  ivc  ■  NAKF  firmly  In- It  eve  that  rehabilitd- 

'  :  .'i:  :  r,  1  !  if  .  r-1  '  :»••  hu -..rii'r."-,  .■  ■mnini  fv  i.ould  uiof-t  that  need  given  adequate 
r-"..iir.'t^.  \'/.r'!-  r-\il;vs  that  an  increase  of  threefold  to  the  appropriations 
t  V  f'WI  woo  (.1  1,  ■!  be  easilv  obtained,  therefore  this  recanrienda  I  i  on  is  for  an 
.n.thori  .'a  t  1  01.    1  '!    tjr)  million    to   enphasis   the  need   to  expand  F}W{  MARF 

ler'is  thi«;  ti-Vir"  I  i\  \\  justified  o,iv-<;,  the  reduction  in  public  assistance 
c  ?s:  f.  and  th--  mcre.i^ed  ta<  t  cvcr.in1  s  t  :ia  *  would  be  realized  from  the  more  than 
!o,000  handicapped  r>»r^:ns  that  co»  J  he  employed  if  the  full  authorization  of 
t'2r,  rr.i  1  1  1  ^n  va  v  appropn  .1 1  od  . 

PW1  should  be  ^iv«»n  a  vparate  title  tri  the  Rehabilitation  Act  as  a  concrete 
indication  of  Congress'  eorirsi  t  merit    to  providing  meaningful  ejiployrnent  opportun- 
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-  j  . ....    i  ,   n.in,!;  ,  ij  -  .  . !  .f,  .  .    P*i     ,1,  u  !■!  .  i.l  wi'i'1         ii  «li     I  rt  I  >na  I y  tuit  ional 

j.'r  v.r.im  -;TMr.    th->   Heh.ibi  I  1 1  .it  l -ti    :-rvti.r«,  AdfM ri  i  *.t  t <i  t  ion .    Hit'    f  Ic/iIh  1  i  ty  of 
..ui.> :  i  f  i  v •!„*  r     ;„..,i   r..>t  wi'iti  trie  F':w\  '.'.Trim  s »» i  ."iif :  ,  th>'  pri  v.it  t<  bus :  tiess  sect  or 
.,,,,)  r.  n.pi  -.Mi    •<■•:•:     ,f  i.  1 1  •  s      >t  ■  r  t  :t>if .    II-*-   I  h'xiln  I  itv  ..fforded  under 

[j,,.  ■irriTi'  pr-yiarn  hi  .  .til  "*'.-d  ui«!  ■»  ■  ■  *j  f  .u-d  "UTiV  bi  isi  r  n'  s  to  particijkitc 
W1  »!:,.  pr.yrini  \*tu-.li  srsi»»hi  nor  •th.'ivi  .,■  h.iv  t »* - •  -r i  willing  lo  lake  the 
!i,iti,,!r,o    to    t.i!:f  in    :hrv   pi wjmms  .    'I'M*.    1  I     ibi  I  it  v  h.is  a  1  so  .il  lowed 

!  r  .-haM  !  ii.it  i  on    i  »■  »m  i  c  1 1")   to   tailor  PV'I    pro^i  arr.s    to  niret    i  ocd  1   needs.  If 

.invlhsi.^,     id-b-d    .M-^h.i-.:  -    should    h»-    pl.i.        .hi    iiii>    t  ■i.ipi.ntivi'  nature   of  the 
pro.jr.im  t.-iuy.n    the  >um!H"a   ,  .minniiv   find    I  lw    !  •<  .  I    f.'h.ib ■  !  1 1  a 1 1  on  agencies 
;.'.,!?     un     i'^;st    busings    in    training   and    placing    handicapped   person^  into 
:  ru'.hi  1    i  1.  .. 

Mi,  .h.ii'-u:  ,  [  .  .t:ih.<!  I'M  th:  s  opportunity  pass  to  exprrss  rho  appi  eciat  i  on 
and  thanks  '!  kiAr'[-  ,  it  -  i»hitI"v  <>  »•  :  Mic  hand  i  capped  i  ndi  v  idua  I  s  nre  served 
arn!  .-p,  vd  m  rehabilitation  f.n  1  lilies  lor  1 1  i  *  •  I  «\ulo:  i|.  l  p  vcu  have  exhibited 
■is  Jn:\  i  r.riitt  j:    t  :u  •«   vjl    viin.i  .  t  eo . 

N'AKI-  -t.iif  -tatii'o.  r«\idv  to  work  with  vovj  and  your  staff  lovtrds  "arly  roamhor- 
!/,iti.r.  I  th»«  H.-halu  I  i  ».it  i -r,  Act  of  i  073 ,  as  amended.  A  ccrnprehensivo  state- 
.:•>•!,«  ii:    t-;.fct^  of    T  Mo  : --mu  t  hon  za  t  i  on  uill  bo     ibmi  1 1  ed  by  NAKf"  before  the 


I    wiii    l>e  to  an  v-w  ar.v  qu^Mions  vou  or  oth»r  nvrrfi-1:-  .■  f   t he  Cornnit  tee 

;!!!,:(,:   hav.».   I  hank  vou, 


Senator  Wi  it  Ki  n  Judy,  you  go  right  ahead.  It  is  good  to  have 
you. 

Ms.  Vai.ivkas.  Thank  you.  Senator.  I  am  not  addressing  you  as 
president  f  the  Connecticut  Coordinating  Committee  of  the  Handi- 
capped n  1  vv<;u h<  Iiki'  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  on 
hehail  <>i  (  TCI!  lor  to*  Mipport  you  have  given  the  disabled. 

1  might  add  that  as  a  member  of  the  Little  People  of  America,  I 
am  used  to  being  the  lea:  •  ol  (he  last,  and  also  the  middle  and  the 
first.  |  Laughter.) 

Ms.  Vai.uckas,  I  am  highlighting  my  written  testimony  to  indi- 
cate the  role  that  projects  with  industry  has  played  in  my  own  in- 
dependent living.  Ten  years  ago,  after  receiving  an  education 
funded  through  DVR  and  working  for  the  State  of  Connecticut,  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  leave  my  job  to  undergo  a  series  of  oper- 
ations  and  a  long  period  of  recovery.  I  found  myself  in  the  same 
position  then  that  a  great  many  disabled  have  had,  not  having  a 
job.  not  knowing  if  I  could  work,  and  not  feeling  I  had  any  market- 
able skills  at  the  time. 

Alter  having  to  prove  that  I  was  sufficiently  disabled  not  to 
work.  I  was  able  to  receive  social  security  disability  benefits.  I  re- 
ceived  less  than  Sa.IKH)  a  year,  which  enabled  me  to  maintain 
myself  at  below  the  poverty  level  for  my  area  of  the  country. 

Quite  by  chance,  through  my  involvement  with  the  legislative  co- 
alition in  Connecticut,  I  came  across  the  New  Haven  rehab  center 
and  their  computer  programing  training  program,  and  I  requested, 
after  1  had  seen  the  program,  to  enter  the  course.  I  knew  that  I 
had  found  what  I  had  been  looking  for.  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
learn  a  marketable  skill.  I  had  my  confidence  bolstered  by  being 
with  people  who  were  starting  over  or  just  starting  out.  I  had  coun- 
selors to  help  me  retool  my  interviewing  and  job-seeking  skills.  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  meet  prospective  employers  and  to  visit  pos- 
sible places  of  employment. 

1  was  learning  a  new  skill  that  would  not  just  fade  away  either.  I 
knew  that  if  I  should  have  to  leave  my  job  again  for  medical  rea- 
sons. I  would  havt  -kill  that  was  in  demand  and  a  place  to  start 
from.  When  I  hv  .nished  the  11-month  program  at  the  New 
Haven  rehab  ceiu  .,  J  not  only  had  a  firm  job  offer,  and  I  had  sev- 
eral, but  I  knew  I  could  do  the  job  and  keep  do'ng  it. 

For  the  past  2V>  years,  I  have  been  employed  by  Aetna  Life  & 
Casualty  in  Hartford  as  a  programer,  and  each  year  I  have  paid  in 
taxes  what  I  had  been  making  each  year  on  social  security.  I  earn 
over  $20,000.  and  I  can  once  again  provide  my  own  tra  .sportation, 
pay  for  my  own  special  needs,  such  as  special  shoes  or  equipment 
that  I  need  for  my  disability,  and  live  in  rny  own  apartment. 

I  know  I  can  take  some  credit  for  my  own  success,  because  I 
know  that  one  does  not  just  passively  place  a  client;  that  you  have 
to  actively  participate  in  your  program,' using  your  own  resources. 
But  at  the  same  time,  I  know  that  a  successful  program  such  as  the 
on*'  in  New  Haven  was  the  product  of  a  lot  of  hard  work  on  the 
part  of  many  professionals,  skilled  in  bringing  together  all  the 
facets  needed  to  make  it  work. 

The  active  involvement  of  the  business  community,  the  participa- 
tion of  the  rehab  center,  the  client  recruitment  and  evaluation,  and 
the  job  counseling  and  interviewing  just  did  not  come  about;  they 


iti; 

oar,*'  nlniul  and  vvrrt-  W'W,  h*'hind  the  scenes  all  along,  *uid 
they  still  art:. 

if  there  is  any  point  to  my  own  independent  living.  it  '-s  l'iat  ' 
iisk  that  this  project  bo  continued  and  supported.  Thank  you. 
|The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Valuckas  follows:) 
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HilH  |  ! 
1 1* 'Mi  I 


'  \\  \  !H  KA'i 

II.  >M       (  HAK1  i  OKI' 


I'lf.  i.ii'iil 
1  a-,1   II. ir  t  t< 


(  ('(.II 


■II  ;  i  f  stf  j-i Y   iu  ur  tHl  IVH(II)  l-MHM'AHY  'M  ,  HiHU 

i  h  ii  til  m<  'rn  I  in', /fan  id  a  i  t  ermiuti  lit  ■  r  i it  t  w  i-  -  i  -  tuy  name  t ;.  J  ml  I  I  h  Va  1  m'kas 
t  r<  i|D  w.i  t  i>rt  iiwn  ,  runner  t  u  rn  ,  .iikI  I  wmi  hi  like  tu  t  +  ■  I  1  ymi  "1  some 
i»r  my  i-ApiTH'iKi-s  as  a  ilr.al»t"ij  p*- r.^mi . 

I        ,  1,-n  u    W  years  u^u  at    »  1 1 rni'  whun  most   persons  wit  h  my  physical 
>l  l  -.a  1. 1  1  l  >  1  <  -^1  would   in  v  i-  almost   eertninly  been  placed   in  an  institution 
nr   I'imiii  a'   li.»ni"  »i'h    lamily  with    little  hope  ul   hewn;  ma  ins  t  reamed 
into  .\m»T  i •  ■  j ii 

Aith  l  hi'  support   ul  my   family  ami  some  membe  rs  of  the  local  school 
■     ,i  .-in  (    l   w.fi  able   t  a  attend  I  oral   gramma  r  ami  h  i^li  schoo  1  s  .     liven  so  , 
there   a-'|<>  [>„i  |,if  .      t  ac  1  es   tu  overcome  -  from  crawling  onto  local 
..  r-u     -.  t,i  i-i  imblm'  up  flights  of  stairs  to  r.et   to  a  c  I  assroom, 

1   i:iiiik  t  dM-<l  myself   lucky  as  most  ul  my  disabled  contemporaries,  who 
wrr"  only  slightly    less  ahle  u>      •  t   around   tlian  I,  were   tutored  at  home 
until    the  ;u?e  of    10  and   h-M    in   t  la-  cart'  of   tlieir  families  with    I  title 
..r   no    .  k  i  1  I  j  .  or  knowledge  ul    1  i  I  •■  on  their  own, 

a  i  Mi   r    adin.'  trnm  the  lnvisiuti  of  Vocational  Uehahl 1 i tat  ion ,    I  was' 
i  1      \  <  i  .,i  rrini  college  and    iec»  ■  i  veil  a  U.A,    in  English  in   19oH,  hut 
■!!■■  :  "   a-.it  ion   from  :,.*houl    to  -.cork  was   far   t  rum  easy.      It  wa  eommon- 

.,1,,  von  :is   f.TtMii  ly  as   the  late  60  '  s  amonn  the  disabled   to  believe 

|;  ,,f  pnvaU'  scoiuT  was  torbidden  territory  as  far  as  getting 

a  job  was    •uneurnod  and   that  one's  best  but  was  to  pass  a  civil  service 
,.x       :in.|  j; juliy   t;et   a  job  uith  the  Statu.     This  is  what   I  did  after 
1  .■  :-ki;u:  over  .i   y.'ur  lor  a  job  -  in   vain.     In  1970  I   started  work  as 
a  p -search  Ar.alyst    l»»r   the  bept  .  on  Ayiny  and  kept  that  job  for  over 
three  '.'ears.     I  u.i-     ble  to  support  my  sell   ai.u  bought  my  own  car  and 
rm  d  a  ,:oikI   sa  la  ry   1  «'f  t  he  t  line  . 

[•■...   t  )  orthopedic  problem    1   t.  ul  tu   leave  my  job  and  undergo  a  lontf 
,,ti..-.,  ot   opera  t  ions  with  an  even   longer  period  of  recuperation  follow- 
uu:.     Alter  a whilejj^had  furnished  proof  that   I  was  sufficiently  dis— 
aii  I  fil  .n.-iu.h  not    tti  tie  ah  It.'  tu  work  ,    I   was  authorised  to  receive  Social 
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i    r  ■ 


i  ■,  i  ■  ■  1    I  . 


:  •  ,     ,..   ri>  T  1  •  lin  -.t-.J    -m    .1     pe  1,  •  1 1 1  il  t',  e    «J  I    my    •  M  I"  ll  I  ll \\ •  , 

t  ti.iit   t  i  v  ■ '    ■    i    r  ti"D  ..iifl  .i  y«'.H    »  mi   I  hi'  . i  s  i ■  r i •  i ', • 1   t  "i"  t  h> 
h,..i    ii-.,.   ,i'ir...  no  at- a  "1    i       '."nut  i  y   I   was  ma  mi  a  i  n  im;  mya  I  I 

1 1  in,-   |..i'.iTiy    i.-u'l  .      i    lived  with  my   I  ami  I  y   t  <  i  save  some  t-xj»«  ir 

,l!(t  n    v..  it,,,,-    .!  i  •  i    ,-viiv   V't  .ir  'A  i  t|i  im  t|..|n<  o|   having   Mm-  hi- 

,    .„  ,     •  .,    i  ■  |. ;  ,.  .■    i  i  .       1    I  -  -  1  1    :],y   1 1 . i  v  ■  ■ ' ' 1    1   i         l  v   'Ji  awl  hi;   r  I  umt  .  I 

I   >ujl  |    n     ( i  >  i  a  '  lit   ,  i    |  ■<  i  ,  i  '  t  '  1 1 1    A 1 1 1 '  I  1 '    I    h.ul    "c;i  Hi'.Ij  t    lip"    w  1  1  h    I  1 1 1 ' :  1 1  •   1 1  I  : .  ■ 

»til«-l     ,  ; .  t  ■  ;',  j  ■■  >  i .  1 1  i  ■ '  i    I   tii.i   "l.tt    i-ehuM"  .mil  wiih   I  In-   m-vvly  ph  y  si  ea  1  I  y 

I  l  i  ■  ■  1 1  i  i  1  V     t  i   ,  ,  h  I  eil    ,  -i     i  h  on    lh-'      I  He  I  l  In-,    dI    a    i  h.lllt',  l  ni.',  .1"!' 

i   ii,  ,  !■■,  i    i,i    |  i    ..  .nif  t  h  i  iu;    i  "  <  '".'in  i'i 1  my    t'u  i  u  n  ■  .      I    hail    lilt  I  ■  - 
>  .  |  .i    x  r,    .-i,i    "r    i  he  w  1 1  •  ■  re  w  i  Uia  t    tn  ih»  :•«». 


.,  ;  ,;ilt,  1,  j  ■  .  i'  ii,.-  ,:,,]  i  h.l  >M  ,.|ln-|'.,  positive  MlUi,,',  'Ai-iv  ha  ppi 1  »*'. 
.,     i(..t;i.   !    .Vi.i  i  .     in.    in    I  In-    ii)'  1.1'Kl:.  l.itl"N  ,    lunl   won,  pa:.:.e»l 

,  .  if  i  n».  ;i."f.    pa  f  M  -  i  pal  n  m   t  , '  r   Hie  <l  i  :.uh  led   l  n  Ah.it  mm  it    lit'1.      Hand  I 
.{.j.,.!  |„r  (.niurif.;  to^'Uiir   tn  nmlit  nms,  alt.n^,  with  ahl<- 

,  1 1  ,  i    .  >  1 1 1  j  •  i  '  ■  ■  i  .   in  make   their  new-- 1  >  aiinl  eon  I  i  dents-   tell  ami  presence 
,.s(,       i    iii]  - 1  ■•v-"l:    Hut    il    I  i-uuUIn'!   wi>rk   lull   time   I   could  at  least 

I  :         ;  k    |  -  t  :  '    '  t  :,'         f  u  r    '  w«J    yr,u".    I    V-  ■  1  lilt  (  eo  red   1:1V    t  I  me    t  n 

I,  ,„,!,,,.   :    j    ".,    '..i!..|i--.i|.|.rii  jM'i.jiM-t    sponsored  l.y   t  hi.-  <uiuiei:t  irut  ruordi- 
i  '      i>,  i  '  '  ■  » ■    !-.|  M  »'i  I  I  .app.'d    .ii.il    I    Jollied    ,i    legislative   ni.illt  UM> 

},.,■     Ai,  ,     !     il    ..Mil."    I    ll  »!!«■     >!:..•     Mi'"    Hand  1. Sipped     111     tile    t  ' )  I1J1  ei '  t  I  i '  U  t 

.  k.  .   -  t  i  '  ■•  . 


u  i  .  ,■  >t !        |  ;  ;1>;  ,i    |.  „■  ,  •  :  i  •  i  -.     i  tiii  1  it  I'lti  meet.  uU:  n  t    t  h"  Nc*  Haven  Kehab  . 

,    ,,,  ...i  ,   '  t    I.W'j,    I   wo,  ■»  .i    1 1  iii  r  ->l    the  I'l'iitcr  ■mil  shewn  where 

,   ,.i  iv-    in  a'»r  pr  r.  rmnin  i  :■■    .        I  Ii"  hantl  i  eappe«l  was  henif.;  lun.'ht. 

II,, ■   (,.  f.-.n      i.in^   lh-'    tuiir   r.-u.arK.sl   t      I    Uu-V  were   leokin^   l«T  women 

..in    tit,-    i  hen   .ill    i:i.ile   .'l,i:>>   I  >  i   t.lie   1 . 1 1  K  >  w  i  ii  y\   ye:ir.      Lor  once.  I 

Al      ,  (    n  ,.  ft.'jii    |.|l(.e  ltt    th»-  ri^.ht   in  A'hen  opportunity  knoekea  -  ami 

.,:;„  xi  I    •-immU'Ii    I"  1 1 .  ■  -  *  r    it.      That    jMein^un,  hetore 

i:ii,i    the    |»mu;i-.hi,  . 


II.    I   a.ske.l  h.ow  lo 


I  '    r.,:,«    t..u:vl  a  tiii  t    ;    Im.1  h--.-n  lookirj,-.   •  .r.      I  was  ahli.'  to  have  my 

lui'.-.n   Ai'-Me^^inl'e-5'?  ..o,   I-mi-iu;...;       n  .1       t  a  t>  1     skill.      I   haU  an  up- 
(,,r!  ,1,'i'v   '■•  n.v    eiMui-.m.-e  .ui.l  :.t.ii!,ina   to  w.-rk  a   wh«'h-  ihiy,  day 

1,7.    A  j  r  h« 1    t-sif  ol    I  a  I  1  i  to",   i!    I   .  uiiliiii't   make    it    <T   1'>miu;  what 


^  a  u 
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'.'nil'.    I    ml,      i    h    i    .- ,    ■     i:  I  i  l»  i.<  ■    r- .  I  .  t ,  t  ,.|   i.y   l.i  i  j<»:   ai  Mad'  .  in 

Mr  '    J 1  '  '  I  I  I  I      '.liiMnt:  i       ..|      jm  .  I       !     i  I  i  nj.    ,  ,ii  t  ,        I  lt.nl 

•  it  f  i    ■  l .  i  .   t  ,  (,,■  1  \,  [|,r   i  t .    ■  1    !,>    i  n  '  < '  I  v  i » '  a  I  ii  ('  ,i  ii  I   .)<'!>  M't'h  i  U\\  -.Kill 

1:1     i 1 1 ' '  ■  i  '  i :  >  i  i  *    In      ■«■  1    m  Hi   pi-  -  <         t  l  vi'   fiiip  1 1  >y»  •  r.-,   ,i  nd   t  n  v  I .» I  1    p'  i  •:,  i  l»  I  »• 
j.li    ■    .      I    «       I  ■■.  r:,.  ii  r  ,       \iii!    I    ai-.    I  •  .ii  in  ii,;   ,i    m-a    -.kill    lh.it    'Aim  I, J  iiul 
;•,  . !     t  »  t-     .  s.i  ,  .      I  !    I     .li  m  1  'I   h.i  ..■    '  ■     h  a  vr  .i    I  »h  ,i(;.u  n  ,    I  > 1 1    mml  hm  ] 
i  •  ■  i  .    ■.        I    .s   -.11   ii.i-.  •■    i    ii'.  i  I  I    M.  i  i    a.i.    in  iti-iiLiml   and   ,i   plari     In  -l;iit 
I  I    »N.         >V  I.*  I,     I     I  I  1 ,  I  Mud     Mi'-     II    lid  Ml  Mi    |  ■  I  '      I  1 1 1 1 ,     I     mil     -mi  \\     Ii.i' 1    .1     I  I  rill     |<  t\\ 
..  I  1       ,    I   i  «     I    ■  ii-        I    •  ."I  I  I    .l-i    Mm-   I    Ki-m|i   'tin  li»:  ll. 

I  •'    Mi.-  (.i,'    '  a  1 '   i-t  I    Ma-  hall   yar,   1   h .  i  v  *    Im'cii  fiiipliiyi-ii  i.y  <V-i  na  I  i 
mi   1   i  ...  i  i  '  ,    ii,   I  i,i  i  1  I  uil   .i      .i    [  <  r ,  * i ' .  t ;  i  ,i  1 1 1  i ' ,      k,u  -  h   y  i  'a  i-   \  In  -  i-i  -    I    h.i  vi-   pa  I  d 
i  :,    ■  •         i'     1    I, ,i,l    I. .■.mi   ui.ikln,:    1'iT    \<al    "ii   .in.  i:il    Ni-.ni'MV,    ;(||,|  i.nfi- 

1 1,  i  l  '      I    Ii.i \  •■    ■  ;.  "»,'.! I    I  1 1  ■ ' .  -mi  ■    t  ■  ■    |  >  I  •  »V  I  .  1 1 '    I  "I"   Ui  V    «»WII    I  I'.l  n  ,J»"  I' t  .i  t  1  i  Mi  ,     |mv  ■ 
I    V   i:...    '  'Aii    ■>].*•■  u,  I    ti< ■»•.!.,    sii-  Ii   a.   :i|n'ii.il    sluu-s,    and    1,1  v    iii   my  nun 
1 1 '  1 1  I  ;in  - , » t  ,      I    pw  :  t-.  »a    t  h.i  1    I   '.in   i  ,'  hr   .a  nin  ■   < '  n   1 1  1    t  i»f  my   Mi'rr  ess   u.m    i  i  has 

'  •  'i»  ii.i    • 1  *  |  ■  i   Mi.it    :;u«Tv.i'.    mi  any   (M'u^  i',iin  ri/Miiircs  un  •  i'<  ■    than  pas- 

|. la-  1 1    Mn-    paid    id    a    f I  lent    till  I    ;irt  ivr    p;ir  t  U'l  pa  t  i<  Ml  no 

'  .■     |.|£  i     ■ :     ,    ■  i  t       .if  ll  v.-   i»i  i  [■'•■mi  . 

A  i    Ms»  ■    .  i  :  ■     •  i        i    .mi.  .i  a  1 1  i  ■   i  mii  » u ,  M  i    in  kii,  <A    that    ,i   .  vine  •  ••».->  I  u  I    pi'i     r.nn  , 
•  a        .c  ,    Mi'  ■  i    v.i..    I  '  i    in   .'a  -  a    |l,iv"ii,    a. is    I  tic   pn  Mur  I    id    ,i    1  < ,  i    ,  - 1 

h.ii  t   a,.)  i\  >  mi   Mi"  |mn    nl   ma  ny   pr<  >  I  ■  •  .  .  i «  Mia  I .-.killed    in  br  \  imm  in;   t  ■  >- 

^.'tn»  i'    i  1  :    Mi-     1'i.  i't,   m->  lt  d   ic  ii.iiki'    it    Anrk.      lln-  ,irl  lvc    invnlv  -lit 

d    Ma    jaj   i  >.'■  .  .       mi. am  L  t  v  ,    Mi*1   pa  i" '  s  ■  i  ji.i  t  l «  M'  <  1 1    Ma-   rni.ib  .      i  ■  nt r  ,    t  I  a  ■ 

.  I  1 1  •  1 1 1    i-'i  ri 1  1 ....  n  l    a  n.l  .'V.i  I  m.i  t  i  <  mi  ,    I  lit1   .p»u  ■  « >un:.«  - 1  i       .uul    I t i  -r\  i  «  ■  a  i 
im  ,!    dida*'    i  -it    il.i.ui    -   Mi'-y  Ai'i''  r.'Hiu:  »>n     •  ■  h  1  nM   n»--  nines  all  iilmu: 

.»;»■!    h'i    ..:vil   v.n'.iu;   .mi   thi'ouf:h   tin    r'Mitinaii.     i-i  •  >>t    i'r<  ».|er  t      iW  t  Ii 

1  iida  d  i-v  . 

;.i';,.i!'.r'.,    it    i  Im'it   i  •-.  any  p"int    !u  my  sUn'y  <>v  happ\   -Mnliin?   il    ih  that 
vMi   1 .1'   a-  i.ll  iii^;   r.  1 1  latcr.t  t  or.-.    Mi   a   c>  mis  p  l  riu-  y  ul    ,,nn.vs:n    I'.'i"  uMui's,  that 
y ''.i  .ml ltd  i'    t  ti"   ...n;:..'  npptn'i  unl  l  a'.s   tu  happen    lur   Mif  ti.any  wtiu  .ic'  still 
;  .  n.K  i  n^    f«.r   a  a  ay  mil  ,    Ahu  a  r*>  still    "  1  •  •  M   ta-h  l  nd"  .      I    Mi  l  nk    Mh  •  iron  t.  l  nui'ii 
;  .n.l  l ;  u;    t .  M-   ;.  f '  >;  f.ims   .-.u-.di  .» s   Ida  M  <  -f  ?  s   With    Industry    i  ••  .i   <•<  mm  ri  •{  \  •  via  y 
Mia'    ; "  i   mi,  mis  1  fa  t       .indi  1 1   i''i!:wiini'iit.  I'll. ink  y«"i, 
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c,.„jil<"  VVkm  ki  k  .Iii.Iv   i|innk  V<>"  v'\rv  '»<nh  I  think  you  do 
'  ,  nvdit  h„t|,  to  ||„,  ,.,„„.,   ,  all(l      '"'"'H  "  livu.i:  t'xninplf  as  «> 
' '     this  matter  works  out  1  am  d«,«,l)l-v  al'l>'ociat  ivc  to  both  ol  .V<»» 
„.  |(.s.il.vi.iK  holoro  t|u.  committee  ^*"^"Uf,  ,,  , 
| A<l<l>l  •>!  material  submitted  ('<"'  lh<  Ku>rd  hillows:] 
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!i|  lUr'l 

!  I   U'j  Ills  ifAJi:»I;  Ai vl  [• 

or  rut 


E-rr.i  at  :  vl  7M 

!   KLifAliM.ITATMN  CLNI^SS 
AUT':.;-kI  .TO  » 

ION  AC]  OF  1973,  AS  AMENDED 


1 8 


1K2 


.  ,..  ■     ■  ,  ■ -■..».[,,;  i  '  (tit   1  i/'i)  - 1 Li '  mui  i 

,,  •,       ...     '  ■    ,if ;  i  J,.    .      i        it/  >  "        ;  "  t,M"  ' 
rf      ;]•■•  ;  *  :  r   -»,.rv  t- .:»'..  to  handicapped  individuals!  The 
i.-       ■     ,  .',    :  .i  ,  .im  r,;'r  i  •  .«  or:    lut.  it  ill*]  and   f  1  11  ifMJ 

pi  !•■)  i.vm  Lip  ,nni  duphcat  inn,  am)  on  servin'j 

u^ifiu'ii  ty  fur  the  delivery  of  services  to  the 
,,,  <■',  ur:  !i.-r  'hr_,  pru.jr.in-  were  to  include  004  technical 
:■'.]  '-tiTiMl,  raster.,  of  support  personnel 
r-fii'f--,  advocites,  etc.),  rehabilitation 
,,lhl,i,  •»•■.!  i.Mht  health,  education,  sotial,  **'»d  voca- 

^.rned  necessary  in  the  local  communi  ty.    The  delivery 
LOuld  be  froiu  a  single  racility>  a  group  of  facilities 
or  .in  i  f, forrvil  ion  ,md  referral  program  that  directed 
to         .:.n.,!t.  community  resources,    In  other  words,  the 
-no  ipped  and  o;her  associated  persons  within 

locate         r-;.-  i  ve  the  information  and/or  services  needed 

,rir.-;  of  1VO,  grant  competition  for  Comprehensive  Rehabil- 
r.:       ,  iv.r,  .j'jnour.LLMj  hy  the  Rehatr  1  i  ta 1 1 on  Services 

Duri'-g  t^e  '"-.rst  yejr,  $2,000,000  was  r.ade  available  to 
s  (cr-e  in  feJaral  region).     In  September  of  1 980> 

for  pre;     ■  RhuJe  Island,  Arkansas,  Utah, 

;v;rni:J,  FV-i-l-j,  Iowa,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and 
.  :,,,*-iy,  s rates  team  to  develop  CPX's  to  meet 
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"<■<■  r.  i,|.'n«  \  i  I.- 1  ii.  >h,Mi    I'x.iic    A  ']<",<  r  i  |>f  inn  ni  r  h  i'  CRC  [ifo'irdms, 
■l"  vi«!  i. ;.,-|  in  vh  fi  «, :..»»«»,   i r,  prvsen  ted  at  t  fu?  imk]  of   Un report.  A 
"•'■'w    ■{     '  *  *'*■**    I'1  ■'  '  i !  * '  i  ■  ■  r  i 1  i  .vill   rv.ull    if.  the  (  hik.  I  us  inn  that  the.e 

."'')'"  f      rtCf.'   ')Ufh    llVt'l'.f'   ,11.']    HlliiiM1  l»V    I',    f  fir'  i  r-   .tppriui  h    to  the 

■li'Vi' .«»;.-.,.»,•  ,,|  ;,,,>.),•  ni- Iin-.i;  ( »*f 1 r ,ind  the  CR(,  i.dii(."|>1  '^M  l» 
f        •■•It'1  !'f  ■■  •  )0{ i»j r  i *  i iM'  and  «,ervi<e  '!t;l  ivci  /  for  the  future.    As  with 

'  ' '«  •'.'fn.t'i''  nr  ;'s!.jim;?,  it  takes  time  to  develop  and  re t' i no  ti 
pn.  )r  .ff».     r iiiTi' f  ni't? ,  'he  'p'.in'".  wcc^  awarded  for'  .j  t hr ec?  year  period, 
inis  period  .-,•.»,  i       '.hurt  l>y         rear  due  to  a  I  eg  i  s  I  a  t  i  vo  oversight 
VlV  r '  ^  'f  ii 1 '  f  1 1  * » ■ ;)    rui.Jina  for  the  third  >«»ir  of  the  projects.    This  came 

■■  '»■•».  ;,,!   'p,.  |itM  'he  CRC  programs  wrre  just  reaching  a  level 

•;t  1  «'i        :.  'i;it,.       Trie  VuM.^ess  of  these  programs  during  the  first 
two  AMr\  ,.i         ,j|  io',  helped  many  of  the  projects  to  secure  partial 
funding  r,,r'  ,in  Of. -gun,]  program.     In  one  state,  the  CRC  even  showed  an 
' '"ea      in  their  third  vrar  hudget.     In  two  states  the  program  was 
toti.iy  t.'l  i:iM'idtt»d  but,  even  then,  **eminants  of  the  program  v/ere  trans- 
ferred *o  otrwr  sources.    The  concept  of  the  CRC  was  and  is  supported  by 
the  StiUe  Ren  a  hi  1  i  to  t  ion  Agencies,  and  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  mature.    The  ten  Center  Directors  have  many  years  of  experience  in 
Renab i 1 i  tK ion  prior  to  their  involvement  with  the  project.    They  have 
seen  fie  need  and  after  short  exper>enc^  have  confirmed  the  need  for 
such  programs.    With  the  current  be  ig-t  s  •  nation  for  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itaU'Ti,  u  seeir.s  appropriate  that  the  g-  :ls  of  the  CRC  should  be  sought 
after.     If  continued,  the  CRC  projects  wilt  provide  a  model  (s)  whereby 
the'joals,  of  coopera  ticn,  non-dupl  icatic,  and  utilization  of  available 
cuwwi.  i  t  y  re*.ourcepi  can  be  achireCJ, 

On  the  following  pages*  a  description  of  each  of  the  Center's 
program i  ic  provided  for  review. 
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IOWA    <  OMPK!  Ill  NSlVi;  UI  HAUII  ll/VIION  <  INII.II 
i|  S<  til  I  A  !  ION  INFORMATION  A  Kill  Kit  A  I,  ST.UVKT.S  IODAY) 

(ITUS  I ) 

t,,.v  i  .  i  .nii,  rr;:.-ns(vf  KrhahihUiinii  Center  is  administered  by  the  Rehabilitation  Hdiicaliun 
.im.i  ,.  i  ,uv\  Hi.hu  h  n|  the  sl.it c's  I >rp,u 1 1 in-ill  "t  l*ut>l ii-  Instruction.  Hy  establishing thii  propel  in 

n.-*l>  iiiiiiplcicii  l*H,U>0  square  foul  cmnplr<,  the  slate  agency  hm  imurcd  I  lull  all  disabled 
l><-rstin>       have  timely  aacss  to  both  intonm  n  and  sseulial  sciviccs. 

■V  u,iie*iile,  WA  ITS  line  Utbeled  I  >t  A I  4 1  >r%atnht  y  IiiIomiuUhhi  Assistance  I  inc)  hat  been  in- 
■.tailed  chilli  enable*  <my  disabled  person  in  call  lull  tier  io  obtain  Information  on  service 
iv  j!1  it %.    I  he  Syslrtn  h.is  Tl  Y  capability, 

Inh n in  •  ion  files  arc  airjngcd  hv  service  and  provider  records  which  are  cross-referenced  lo 
f  i  u^r.h  from  either  direction,  It  is  ariticipaled  that  the  present  manual  system  will  be 
.lutiiiTMiril  lit  die  iir jr  lulure 

I  !„•  Iiitiuni.iiiiui  and  Kelenal  I  Hut  is  stalled  hy  professional  vocational  rehabilitation  stuff  in- 
hwhhK  .in  mieipieicr  t« ir  the  deal  SlallniK  in  this  tasluon  makes  counseling  and  referral  services 
n.uiuduiclv  ..v.nlahle  1  hese  piolessmnals  aie  then  able  lo  piovule  follow-up  services,  vocational 
lehahililalmn  or  otherwise,  depending  upon  the  situation.  Transaction  records  aie  kept  to  deter- 
mine l he  demand  for  services  and  to  assist  in  detecting  any  gaps  or  overages  in  the  existing 
1 1  ,iinc moi  k 

\n  .idsiuuv  umninilee  appointed  by  the  agency  director  monitors  progress  of  the  project  nil  J 
,i .  ,tus  in  loinimimiy  liaison  aclisity.  It  is  composed  of  disabled  consumers,  representatives  of  con- 
sume! groups.  providers  ol  service,  representatives  of  business  and  industry,  labor,  and  the  project 
.liicitur  Ahu  .hairs  ihe  group.  A  principle  responsibility  is  recommending  adjustments  in  service 
ot tenuis  *heir  imbalances  are  observed. 

A  (  onsumer  Makh  program  has  been  established  which  supplements,  but  does  not  supplant 
traditional  job  placement  channels.  Ibis  piogram,  which  couples  employer  accounts  (serviced  by 
pl.uemcni  specialists)  and  client  resumes  detailing  job  skills,  is  reviewed  daily.  It  is  operational  on- 
h  m  the  central  Inw.i  area  at  the  present  lime.  Preliminary  steps  for  expansion  have,  however, 
been  laken  m  both  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  stale. 

A  thud  major  component  is  leferred  to  as  the  Facility  Placement  Team.  This  unit  is  staffed  by  a 
rehabilitation  counselor,  a  job  placement  specialist,  and  a  rehabilitation  engineer.  In  addition  to 
pruMdmg  direct  placement  services  (including  fabrication  and  job  site  modification)  for  severely 
disabled  persons,  consultation  and  technical  assistance  is  offered  to  private  and  public  non-profit 
oi^im/aii-ms  and  others  concerned  with  Section  504  of  the  1973  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act, 
Ibis  mill  has  '  -etved  wide  recognition  and  the  rehabilitation  engineer  recuved  the  Citation 
Award  id  die  .  ternational  Association  of  Personnel  in  Employment  Security  at  its  meeting  in 
loionto.  Canada,  in  19NI. 

\n  adaptive  device  resource  library  is  being  developed  which  consists  of  separate  flics:  bio- 
eimnecrmg  devices,  devices  design,  functional  limitation  resources,  rehabilitation  engineering, 
and  rehabilitation  engineering  centers.  At  present,  two  are  operable:  devices  design  and  functional 
Imu.alion  resources.  The  devices  design  flic  is  organized  accordingto  area  of  use.  e.g.  corrrj  unica- 
lion,  employment,  etc.  The  functional  limitations  file  is  organized  by  the  affected  part,  e.^.,  movc- 
medi  or'  tbi"  head,  upper  extremity,  etc  The  flies  are  cross-referenced  for  ease  of  access. 

An  additional  functional  component  of  the  CRC  is  recreation  services.  Efforts  have  been 
dueled  to  identify,  promote,  and  provide  appropriate  recreational  facilities  for  disabled  persons 
withm  and  without  the  rehabilitation  complex.  A  close  liaison  has  been  established  with  the 
therapeutic  recreation  program  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  There  has  also  been  extensive  in- 
volscmcnt  in  activities  for  the  International  Year  of  Disabled  Persons.  , 

Recreation  his  been  maintained  as  a  separate  unit  through  the  development  phase.  It  is. 
h.»*«-v..-i.  planned  to  m'-rge  the  off-site  records  with  the  I  &  R  file.  The  recreation  specialist  will 
i hen  iiruiir  more  nme  lo  cordinating  activities  within  the  complex. 

IVth.ips  the  most  exciting  feature  of  the  CRC  is  that  it  has  enabled  the  state  agency  to  address 
r^nmmendanons  made  by  its  clientele  for  meeting  the  needs  of  disabled  people.  Counseling, 
[U\uemeiii,  and  timeliness  issues  are  dealt  with  directly  through  I  &  R,  the  Consumer  Match,  and 
the  I  acibtv  I'l.Kcmcni  Team.  Public  information  suggestions  are  approached  through  I  &  R,  the 
DI  M  hue.  in. I  the  Advisory  Commiitce.  Socialization  opportunities  are  attended  through  rccrea- 
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Seven  specific  objectives  had  been  originally  outlined  for  the  project.  Though  not  listed  here, 
each  related  to  one  of  the  units  described  above.  Progress  has  been,  made  in  every  instance  in 
meeting  those  objectives.  The  chief  remaining  hurdle  is  automation.  Funds  originally  requested 
for  this  purpose  were  necessarily  reallocated  to  cover  the  cost  of  personnel  to  develop  and  provide 
the  wide  range  of  services  included  in  the  project.  Hopefully,  resources  will  yet  be  uncovered  to 
continue  and  strengthen  these  early  efforts  and  to  get  information  services  on  line. 

If  this  can  be  done,  the  agency's  network  of  offices  provides  an  ideal  structure  for  providing  ac- 
cess to  information  and  to  services  to  all  disabled  persons  in  all  areas  of  the  state. 

In  its  short  existence,  the  CRC  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  microcosm  of  rehabilitation  ser- 
vices for  disabled  Iowans. 
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WISCONSIN  -  CURATIVE  REHABILITATION  CENTER 

Curative  was  selected  as  the  facility  to  administer  the  Comprehensive  Rehabilitation  Center  Pro- 
ject by  the  Wisconsin  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  because  of  its  long  history  of  pro- 
viding quality  comprehensive  rehabilitation  services  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
Curative  Workshop  was  founded  ia  1919  by  the  Junior  League  of  Milwaukee.  During  its  62  years, 
il  has  grown  to  become  a  comprehensive  outpatient  medically  oriented  facility  serving  physically, 
menially  and  dcvclonmentally  disabled  children  and  adults.  To  more  accurately  reflect  this  ex- 
panded operational  scope,  the  facility  was  renamed  Curative  Rehabilitation  Center  (CRC)  in  1919. 

For  those  o[  you  not  familiar  with  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  -  outside  of  beer  commercials  -  it  is 
located  in  Southeastern  Wisconsin,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  seven  (7)  county 
area,  comprising  southeastern  Wisconsin,  has  a  population  of  approximately  2,000,000  nearly 
40ff/o  of  the  state  total.  It  is  also  estimated  that  this  region  is  home  to  50%  of  the  state's  disabled 
population,  due  partly  to  the  concentration  of  heavy  industry  there  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  job  related  disabilities.  Some  of  the  factors  considered  in  the  selection  of  CRC  for  the  Com- 
prehensive Rehabilitation  Center  Project  are: 

1 .  CRC  is  the  only  rehabilitation  facility  in  the  state  accredited  by  the  Commission  on  the  Ac- 
creditation of  Rehabilitation  Facilities  in  all  seven  (7)  program  emphasis  areas.  It  is  also  true 
that  it  is  the  only  rehabilitation  facility  in  the  nation  accredited  in  all  program  emphasis 
areas, 

2.  CRC  is  presently  preparing  for  accreditation  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Accreditation 
of  Hospitals  (JCAH).  If  this  venture  is  successful,  it  will  be  the  only  facility  of  its  type  to 
receive  this  type  of  accreditation. 

3.  CRC  is  one  of  the  three  (3)  nationally  recognized  centers  for  Neurodcvelopment  muscular 
training. 

4.  CRC  is  a  member  of  the  Milwaukee  Regional  Medical  Center  Campus.. 

5.  CRC  is  a  major  affiliate  of  the  Medical  College  of  Wisconsin. 

6.  CRC  is  physically  located  in  a  modern  $9,000,000  facility;  operates  seven  (7)  satellite 
facilities  and  employs  a  staff  of  approximately  350  individuals. 

7.  CRC  provided  continuing  educational  programs  that  were  attended  by  approximately  1300 
persons  from  33  states  and  3  foreign  countries  in  1980. 

8.  CRC  has  received  numerous  federal  grants,  and  is  experienced  in  providing  specialized, 
coordinated  developmental  service  programs  funded  under  governmental  and/or  private 
auspices. 

9.  CRC  served  approximately  7,000  individuals  in  1980. 

Curative's  CRC  is  presently  operating  in  five  (5)  component  areas.  These  areas  were 
selected  both  to  meet  funding  designations  and  to  respond  to  local  service  gaps. 

In  order  of  discussion,  these  five  areas  arc:  (I)  I  &  R.  (2)  Adapted  Recreation,  (3) 
Rehabilitation  Engineering,  (4)  Specialized  Job  Development  and  Placement.  anoV{5)  Com- 
munity Development.  ' 

In  turn,  each  of  these  component  areas  is  being  implemented  through  specific  activities  in 
five  (5)  functional  areas.  These  are:  (I)  Program  development.  (2)  Technical  Assistance,  (3) 
Coordination,  (4)  Follow  up/Evaluation,  and  (5)  Dissemination  and  Replication, 

The  governance  structure  for  the  Project  is  a  replication  of  that  used  in  the  Training  Ser- 
vices Grant  Program.  Twenty-one  members  constitute  the  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Pro- 
ject, including  representatives  from  all  the  CARF  -  accredited  rehabilitation  facilities  in 
Southeastern  Wisconsin,  four  (4)  colleges  and  universities,  a  center  for  independent  living,  a 
county  commission  on  the  disabled,  the  state  VR  agency,  and  the  statewide  facility  volun- 
tary organization,  presently  representing  69  facilities.  Present  staffing  patterns  include  six 
(6)  full  time  staff  and  a  Project  subcontract  for  I  &  R  services. 
The  I  &  R  subcontract  is  being  performed  by  an  organization  called  the  Wisconsin  Information 
Service.  They  arc  the  largest  I  &  R  vendor  in  Wisconsin  with  current  operations  handling  over 
50.IXK)  calls  per  year  with  information  on  over  1200  agencies.  The  focus  of  this  component  is  to 
provide  Wisconsin  Information  Service  with  the  capability  to  serve  the  disabled  through  the  com- 
pletion of  a  new  non-medical  data  matrix. 
As  in  most  on-line  systems,  this  matrix,  when  fully  developed,  has  enormous  advantages  over 
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smaller  manual  systems.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  use  of  what  we  call  our.lRUF-'  foini,  which 
stands  for  I  &  R  User  Follow-up. 

When  an  information  call  is  taken,  certain  caller  information  is  voluntarily  requested.  This  in- 
formation is  input  for  later  random  selection  and  follow-up.  During  the  follow-up,  callers  arc  ask- 
ed, among  other  things,  if  the  information  given  was  accurate  and  helpful:  whether  a  suggested 
agency  was  contacted,  if  not,  why  not,  etc.  This  process  serves  as  an  evaluative  tool  to  assure  that 
all  information  is  accurate,  that  referrals  are  appropriate  and  that  agencies  which  list  certain  ser- 
vices are  actually  providing  them. 

A  very  recent  development  has  been  the  Project's  involvement  with  the  Milwaukee  Federated 
Library  System  and  a  neighborhood  based  information  system  called  The  Answer  Place  -  acronym 
TAPS.  This  system,  when  complete,  will  enable  local  libraries  to  store  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion typically  not  found  in  large  1  &  R  data  bases.  Project  staff  will  be  cooperating  in  this  develop- 
ment with  specific  emphasis  and  programs  of  interest  to  the  disabled." 

A  second  Project  component  is  Adapted  Recreation.  The  thrust  of  this  component  is  to  provide 
technical  support  to  municipal  recreation  departments,  voluntary  organizations,  rehabilitation 
agencies  and  private  recreation  vendors.  Obviously,  implementation  activities  could  be  the  subject 
of  lengthy  discourse,  but  some  brief  examples  follow. 

A  category  of  assistance  rendered  by  the  Project  centers  around  the  general  subject  of  communi- 
ty.events.  Summcrfcst  is  the  third  largest  outdoor  festival  in  the  nation.  Special  discount  atten- 
dance for  the  disabled  drew  over  5,000  persons.  And,  last  week,  over  7,000  disabled  were  hosted 
by  an  Italian  festival. 

Fun  Olympics  is  a  special  non-competitive  event  day  co-sponsored  by  the  CRC,  McDonald's 
corporation  and  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair.  We  estimate  this  year's  att  mdanccat  over  2,000  persons 
-drawn  from  all  over  the  state.  In  specific  events  alone,  the  Project  will  have  served  over  15,000 
persons. 

Cerebral  Palsy  Games  are  not  presently  being  offered  in  Wisconsin,  having  been  only  recently 
introduced  to  other  Midwest  states.  For  those  of  you  not  familiar  with  CP  games,  they  arc  com- 
petitive events  which  may  include  individuals  with  a  wide  variety  of  disabilities.  Of  particular  in- 
terest to  us  were  the  varying  roles  which  health  and  recreation  professionals  could  perform  in  rela- 
tion to  a  central  activity.  For  example,  trained  certifiers  arc  needed  to  classify  participants  into  one 
of  seven  classes  based  on  functional  limitations.  University  departments  are  being  asked  to  provide 
training  facilities  and  student  volunteers,  etc. 

The  Project  also  provides  experiential  workshops  for  disabled  persons  who  would  like  to  learn 
certain  skills.  We  recently  completed  a  bowling  workshop  with  43  participants.  Howling  theory 
and  technique  were  discussed  and  demonstrated  by  disabled  bowlers  and  all  types  of  adaptive 
equipment  were  available  for  use.  This  particular  workshop  geared  to  those  individuals  who  were 
not  participating  in  any  form  of  organized  recreation. 

A  recently  begun  program  is  one  which  we  call  our  mentor  program.  Very  simply,  the  Project 
matches,  on  a  one-to-one  basis,  disabled  individuals  who  would  like  to  teach  or  learn  a  specific 
recreational  activity.  For  example,  a  woman  confined  to  a  wheelchair  was  paired  with  a  paraplegic 
golfer,  who  was  willing  to  teach  techniques  and  adaptation  he  had  made. 

On  some  occasions  the  Project  serves  as  liaison  for  private  groups  that  provide  outings  for  the 
disabled.  Another  goal  is  to  increase  the  capability  of  private  vendors  to  program  for,  and  accept, 
non-traditional  customers.  Finally,  the  Adapted  Recreation  component  works  to  increase  the 
utilization  of  existing  programs  through  referral  and  publicity. 

A  third  Project  component  is  Rehabilitation  Engineering.  Although  this  component  has  been 
implemented,  wc  believe  that  it  will  have  a  great  impact  on  rehabilitation  services.  There  are  three 
directional  thrusts  or  emphasis  areas. 

The  first  area  emphasizes  the  use  of  the  engineer  to  provide  support  for  the  recreation  compo- 
nent; specifically  to  aid  in  the  design  of  adapted  equipment  for  use  by  disabled  individuals  in 
recreational  or  leisure  activities. 

A  second  emphasis  involves  the  development,  planning  and  implementation  of  engineering  ser- 
vices to  business  and  industry  to  provide  environmental  and  worksite  modifications  for  disabled 
job  applicants  or  employees.  ' 
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[bird,  [he  rehabilitation  engineer  is  available  to  provide  support  for  the  modification  of  In- 
dependent Living  environments.  We  believe  this  to  be  particularly  important  in  light  of  recent 
deinstitutionalization  mandates. 

The  fourth  Projec.  component  is  Specialized  Job  Development  and  Placement.  It's  no  secret 
that  with  funding  cutbacks,  and  pressure  on  rehabilitation  services  generally,  that  placement  ser- 
vices have  been  severely  affected.  This  has  been  particularly  true  in  Wisconsin.  Acknowledging 
this  fact,  we  initiated  a  Job  Seeking  Skills  program.  Melding  different  job  club  and  job  seeking  ap- 
proaches, we  utilize  a  structured  10-day,  2  hour  per  day  program  which  emphasized  dress  and 
grooming,  resume  writing,  job  prospecting,  interviewing,  and  above  al),  self-confidence.  Discus- 
sions, vidoctaping  and  practice  arc  all  utilized. 

.Several  features  of  this  approach  are  its  mobility  -  we  offer  this  training  at  different  sites  depen- 
dent upon  demand.  Also,  wc  will  soon  be  using  retired  buiincss  executives  in  mock  interviews  to 
add  a  touch  of  realism.  We  also  offer  single  day  workshops  on  the  same  subject. 

Another  version  of  the  Job  Seeking  Skills  Program  is  training  trainers  to  use  this  approach  and 
providing  them  with  all  materials  which  we  use. 

Another  program  within  the  Specialized  Job  Development  and  Placement  Component  is  a  Lead 
Network.  Very  simply,  the  Lead  Network  is  a  formalized  notification  process  by  which  job  orders 
are  quickly  passed  to  a  network  of  rehabilitation  counselors  and  placement  specialists.  When 
counselors  are  unable  to  fill  a  job  request  from  their  caseloads,  they  rcfer  the  lead  to  the  Project 
along  with  position  details.  In  turn,  the  CRC  immediatel)  notifies  the  network. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  this  program  which  make  it  successful.  First,  speed  is  critical.  An 
employer  who  has  expressed  interest  in  hiring  a  disabled  employee,  will  quickly  lose  interest  if 
referrals  are  not  made  within  reasonable  time  periods.  Second,  the  existence  of  the  network  also 
makes  it  possible  to  present  several. 'quolifitrd  applicants  for  the  employer's  choice.  Within  24 
hour?,  ihe  network  can  assess  counselors  serving  over  1,400  client?. 

In  the  last  two  months,  the  Lead  Network  has  succeeded  in  ten  (10)  placements,  with  an  addi- 
tional lour  (4)  pending.  Placements  have  ranged  from  factory  work,  to  office  help,  to  a  tool  and 
die  apprentice  with  an  ultimate  salary  of  $12.48  per  hour. 

Lastly,  the  Project  provides  503-5CM  consultation  in  two  ways.  First,  we  work  proactively  with 
agencies  or  businesses  which  ne:d  help  in  revamping  affirmative  action  programs  to  effect  more 
intensive  hiring  of  the  disabled.  For  instance,  we  have  recently  begun  work  with  Wisconsin 
Telephone,  the  local  Bell  subsidiary. 

Second,  we  are  working  with  the  local  office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  who  has  been 
naming  the  Project  as  a  contact  in  non-compliance  letters.  So  -  if  we  don't  get  them  one  way.  we 
get  them  another. 

Finally,  the  fifth  . Project  component  is  Community  Development.  The  Project  provides 
technical  support  to  planning  and  funding  agencies,  whenever  possible.  We  are  currently 
cooperating  in  a  county-wide  disabled  housing  needs  and  demand  study.  Other  agencies  involved 
include  HUD.  Wisconsin  VR,  State  Uurcau-of  Developmental  Disabilities,  County  Combined 
Community  Service  Board,  United  Way.  to  name  just  a  few. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  said  thai  nearly  all  activities  in  which  we  arc  involved  are  jointly  programm- 
ed. We  consciously  involve,  or  seek  support  from  units  of  government,  rehabilitation  agencies, 
funding  bodies,  private  industries  and  businesses.  During  September,  we  arc  cosponsoring  a  two- 
day  event  with  38  other  organisations!  In  this  way,  we  are  fairly  assured  that  maximum  impact  is 
retained. 
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VIRGINIA  -  COMPREHENSIVE  REHABILITATION  CENTER 
COMMUNITY  REHABILITATION  SERVICES  SYSTEM 

The  Commi'nily  Rehabilitation  Services  System  (CRSS),  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Rehabilitative  Services  (DRS),  exists  to  provide  comprehensive  rehabilitation  services  to  handicap- 
ped individuals  in  Health  Service  Area  V  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  Through  these  ser- 
vices handicapped  individuals  will  increase  their  ability  to  function  independently  in  society, 
reduce  dependency  on  others,  develop  siability  in  the  family  unit,  and  become  belter  prepared  for 
competitive  employment. 

The  Primary  objective  of  the  CRSS  Client  Evaluation  Program  is  to  assess  an  individual's  func- 
tional potential  and  to  formulate  specific  recommendations  for  a  realistic  rehabilitation  plan.  This 
shall  include  recommendations  for  the  individual  to  prepare  for  and  engage  in  gainful  employment 
or  for  those  for  whom  a  vocational  goal  is  not  feasible,  recommendations  for  improving  their 
ahi!i!>  to  live  with  greater  independence  and  self-sufficiency.  These  recommendations  provide  the 
following  information  to  the  individual  and  (he  referral  source:  (a)  whether  the  individual  is  ready 
to  make  vocational  decisions,  (b)  areas  where  the  individual  may  need  to  change,  including  adjust- 
ment to  a  disability  or  gaining  information  and  knowledge  of  the  work  world;  (c)  potential  for 
specific  training  area:.,  pl.vcment.  or  other  rehabilitative  services;  and  (d)  specific  treatment 
modalities  to  enhance  an  individual's  ability  lo  live  indcr  endently  and  function  within  his  family 
and  community. 

The  Community  Rehabilitation  Services  System  provide*  comprehensive  rehabilitation  services. 
As  a  component  of  the  system,  a  Job  Seeking  Skills  Program  has  U.-en  implemented  to  assist  in- 
dividuals in  obtaining  employment.  The  se, "ices  provided  by  the  program  are  needed  because 
many  individuals  in  the  area  wish  to  become  employed  but  lack  the  knowledge,  confidence,  and 
self-esteem  necessary  .o  obtain  employment. 

The  program  is  designed  to  assist  individuals  seeking  employment  through  learning  the  follow- 
ing skills:  how  to  complete  application  forms,  display  appropriate  behaviors  during  interviews, 
give  positive  answers  to  problem  questions,  prepare  a  resumcVpersonal  data  sheet,  and  schedule 
interview  appointments  by  telephone.  Clients  will  be  taught  to  interpret  standard  paycheck  deduc- 
tions that  will  be  made  in  their  paychecks.  Tips  on  good  grooming  will  be  discussed.  These  goals 
will  he  accomplished  through  (he  use  of  lectures  and  discussions,  peer  counseling,  role  playing, 
video  taping,  and  critiquing  behavior  analysis  and  feedback. 

Clients  will  have  the  opport  unity  to  practice  discussing  their  problem  areas  openly  with  others  in 
the  group.  Clients  will  practice  discussing  these  problem  areas  in  a  positive  way  during  role  playing 
situations  to  illustrate  how  these  areas  might  be  discussed  in  reality  during  an  interview.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  client's  ability  to  explain  his/her  problem  areas  in  a  positive  way  and  relate 
an  changes  made  relative  to  obtaining  a  job.  The  staff  will  help  the  clients  to  build  self-esteem 
through  constant  practice  of  stating  assets,  skills,  and  abilities  on  a  daily  oasis.  Clients  will  be 
trained  to  recognize  the  different  resources  available  in  locating  jobs. 

The  J.S.S.  Program  lasts  seven  days  with  extensions  of  time  as  indicated.  The  staff  will  provide 
services  on  an  individual  or  group  basis  relative  to  clients'  needs.  The  program  is  designed  to  serve 
ten  clients  per  session,  Each  session  will  begin  at  8:30  a.m.  and  end  at  3:30  p.m. 

The  Independent  Living  Program  is  designed  to  establish  consumer  based  advocacy  mechanisms 
and  support  services  that  will  enable  the  severely  handicapped  to  choose  and  obtain  their  max- 
imum level  of  self-directed  independence  within  the  community.  Through  the  services  of  this  pro- 
gram, the  removal  of  barriers  in  the  community  which  create  disincentives  to  the  severely  han- 
dicapped who  wish  to  live  more  independently  and  the  building  of  community  canacity  for 
assisting  the  sever  'v  handicapped  in  areas  of  specific  need  are  stressed.  Program  components  in- 
clude: advocacy,  peer  counseling,  educational  services,  and  information  and  referral. 

Rehabilitation  Engineering  is  defined  as  :hc  use  of  engineering  problcmsolving  and  technology 
to  increase  the  level  of  functional  independence  of  people  with  disabilities  ^y  means  of  modifica- 
tion of  home  and  work  sites  and/or  adaptations  of  equipment.  Rehabilitation  engineering  is 
presently  performed  in  research  centers  and  service  delivery  programs.  The  research  centers 
throughout  the  eountry  are  responsible  for  long-term  research  projects  that  improve  both  techni- 
ques and  equipment  In  contrast,  the  service  delivery  programs  provide  community  consumer 
that  have  individual  needs  and  problems  with  pratical  applications  and  solutions  taken  from 
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research  done.in  rehabilitation  engineering  centers,  engineeting  research  programs,  and  private  in- 
dustry. If  necessary,  the  service  delivery  program  also  custom  designs  and  fabricates  solutions  to 
specific  individual  problems. 

The  Engineering  Unit  at  CRSS  is  comprised  of  a  Rehabilitation  Engineer  and  an  Adaptive 
Equipment  Specialist.  The  Rehabilitation  Engine:  is  primarily  responsible  for  consultation, 
evaluation,  and  desigrr  The  major  duty  of  the  Adaptive  Equipment  Specialist  is  fabrication  in  the 
areas  of  woodworking,  metal  fabricating,  and  plastic  forming. 


CK3S  is  presently  operating  n  Community  Education  Program  in  HSA  V*lo  conduct  professional 
development  aclHlics  for  those  serving  the  handicapped  and  to  provide  technical  informational 
programs  for  the  handicapped  population.  A  plan  which  includes  program  design  and  target  au- 
diences has  already  been  developed  based  on  the  community  needs  assessment.  These  programs 
will  carry  continuing  education  units  or  continuing  medical  education  units  as  appropriate.  An- 
nouncements for  each  series  are  planned,  and  these  can  be  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
Hampton  Roads  area.  Flexibility  has  been  employed  in  determining  (raining  sites.  Programs  may 
be  brought  to  the  work  site  if  it  is  considered  advantageous  to  paUicipants  to  do  so.  Series  of  ser- 
vices provided  are  as  follow: 

Programs 

1.  Knowledge  Utilization  Seminar 

2.  Handicaps  Unlimited  of  Virginia,  Inc. 
Stale  Conference  Co-Sponsor 


Series 

Consumer  Education  Series 


Client  Evaluation  and 
Adjustment  Series 


1.  Developing  Local  Work  Samples 

2.  Rehabilitation  Engineering 

3.  Social  Skills  Development 

4.  Wot*  Adjustment:  What  is  it,  Where  is  it  going? 

5.  Placement  Through  Job  Preparation 


Facilities  Series 


Behavioral  Assessment  ot  the  Severely 
Disabled,  Mentally  Retarded  Individual 
CARF  Problem  Solving 
Effective  Instructional  Techniques 


Special  Education  Series  I.    Techniques  for  Working  with  the 

Physically  Disabled  Individual 

Medical  Education  Scries  Scries  of  four  programs  with  topics  to  be  identified  by 

medical  professionals.  ^ 

A  504Technical  Assistance  Unit,  staffed  by  one  Technical  Assistance  Coordinator,  has  been 
established  within  the  CRC  to  become  the  resource  to  .state  and  local  governmental  units,  colleges 
and  universities,  public  and  private  organizations,  commercial  and  industrial  establishments,  and 
inierested  individuals  seeking  information  and  assistance  relating  to  504  and  any  range  of  .  erviccs 
required  by  handicapped  persons.  Rosters  of  special  support  personnel  available  within  the  area, 
such  as  interpreters  for  the  deaf,  readers  for  the  blind,  attendants,  legal  aid  and  advocacy  person- 
nel, have  been  developed  by  consumer  groups  and  special  interest  organizations.  Linkage  with 
these  existing  activities  will  be  maintained  in  order  to  coordinate  referrals  to  such  services.  A  grass 
roots  component  of  involved,  educated,  and  united  consumer  groups,  closely  linked  to  the  In- 
dependent Living  Program,  will  be  developed  to  increase  the  resource  capability  in  providing 
public  information  and  technical  assistance.  Increasingly,  SLch  coalitions  yield  political  influences 
and  are  a  force  to  be  listened  to  by  the  elected  officials.  Additionally,  these  groups  have  the  prac- 
tical experience  that  provides  a  true  insight  into  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  relative  to  ac- 
cessibility. Workshops  for  appropriate  governmental  personnel  will  be  conducted,  and  public  in- 
formation programs  will  be  established  for  key  elected  and  appointed  officials.  Through  the  use  of 
public  service  programs,  public  awareness  of  the  need  for  barrier  free  access  will  be  expanded. 
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ihcra,  cufic  recreational  services  will  he  provided  through  diverse  service  systems  at  the  CRSS 
facility  an.l  other  community  recreational  centers  end  will  be  coordinated  by  the  Therapeutic 
Recreation  Specialist  who  will:  (1)  provide  services  directly;  (2)  subcontract  with  specialized  pro- 
viders i'f  .ccreation  services  not  availale  through  the  CRC;  (2)  utilize  the  client  population  to  pro- 
vide leadership  in  developing  and  delivering  therapeutic  recreation  services;  and  (4)  refer  clients  to 
relevant  community  providers  of  therapeutic  recreation  services.  Referrals  to  the  Therapeutic 
Recreation  »'rugram  will  come  from  the  various  medical/treatment  programs  at  Tidewater 
Rehabilitat,  n  Institute  and  Eastern  Virginia  Medical  Authority,  the  CRSS  programs'  client 
caseload,  (he  Independent  Living  Program,  and  the  general  community. 

Activities  available  within  the  Therapeutic  Recreation  Program  will  build  on  the  existing  Leisure 
Lounge  Program  in  the  facility  which  currently  provides  a  meeting  place  and  planned  leisure  ac- 
tivities for  the  severely  handicapped.  The  capacity  for  this  program  will  be  increased  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  clients,  and  additional  activities,  such  as  leisure  counseling  .and  family  involvement  in 
the  clients*  rcsoeialization,  will  be  developed.  Outings,  trips,  visits  to  local  museums,  libraries, 
historic  sites,  etc.  will  be  arranged.  Crafts  such  as  jewelry  making,  art,  and  sculpting  will  be 
available  for  those  whose  interests  and  fine  motor  skills  can  be  applied.  Special  interests,  e.g. 
photography  and  music,  will  be  made  available.  Opportunity  to  participate  in  a  wide  range  of 
sports  including  basketball,  softball,  bowling,  and  table  tennis  will  be  provided.  For  those  in- 
tercsted  in  special  techniques  for  stress  management,  courses  in  meditation  and  conscious  relaxa- 
tion will  be  offered. 
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CO  MP  R  K 1 1 E  N  S I V  E  REHABILITATION  CENTER 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  Comprehensive  Rehabilitation  Center  program  was  developed  by  Rhode  Island  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  in  cooperation  with  the  Rhode  Island  rehabilitation  network  and  the  Institute  for 
Rehabilitation  and  Restorative  Care  at  Brown  University.  The  Rhode  Island  Rehabilitation  net- 
work is  a  group  of  agencies,  facilities,  and  individuals  working  together  to  improve  rehabilitation 
services  in  Rhode  Island,  The  formation  of  the  network  (officers,  executive  committee,  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws)  islhe  culmination  of  over  six  years  of  planning  and  effort  by  Brown  University, 
the  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  and  countless  members  of  the  rehabilitation  and 
disabled  communities. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  CRC  is  to  establish  in  Rhode  Island  a  community  focal  point  for  the 
development  and  coordination  of  comprehensive  rehabilitation  services.  We  are  concentrating 
our  energies  on  fulfilling  service  gaps  to  enable  handicapped  persons  in  Rhode  Island  to  attain  full 
participation  in  society. 

The  Rhode  Island  Comprehensive  Rehabilitation  Center's  philosophy  involves  a  process  of  con- 
tinuing input  from  the  rehabilitation  and  disabilities  communities  in  Rhode  Island  in  order  to 
ascertain  utmost  rehabilitation  needs.  This  unique  cooperative  arrangement  includes  a  major 
university  -  Brown;  the  rehabilitation  commun'ty  as  represented  by  the  executive  committee  of  the. 
Rhode  Island  rehabilitation  network;  and  the  state  rehabilitation  agency.  Thus,  the  vision  of 
becoming  a  focal  point  in  the  community  for  the  development  of  rchabi,:,ation  services  is  realistic 
and  achievable,  given  the  assets  described  above.  Moreover,  it  just  makes  good  economic  sense  to 
foster  and  fund  a  program  that  is  committed  to  the  elimination  of  duplicative  services  while  at  the 
.same  time  providing  cost  effective  new  services.  Additionally,  the  Center  is  enthusiastically  engag- 
ed in  an  effort  to  expand  and  enhance  the  network  concept  of  linking  program  and  staff  resources 
in  new  and  creative  ways. 

During  the  first  year  of  program  activity,  the  CRC  awarded  grants  totaling  $97,482  in  seed 
money  to  1 1  Rhode  Island  agencies  and  associations  serving  the  handicapped.  The  purpose  of  the 
seed  grant  program  is  to  stimulate  the  development  of  programs  which  will  eliminate  gaps  and 
identify  service  areas  and  also  improve  the  coordination  of  existing  services.  The  reaction  from  the 
community  with  this  program  has  been  very  favorable.  fc 

In  addition  to  serving  as  a  prirr.ary  information  and  referral  resource,  the  CRC  is  also  providing 
a  broad  range  of  services  needed  b,  the  handicapped  community.  These  services  include  the  provi- 
sion of  technical  assistance  and  consultation  to  the  rehabilitation  community  pursuant  to  Section 
5GM  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973;  the  maintenance  and  updating  of  rosters  of  support  person- 
nel providing  specialized  services  needed  by  handicapped  persons;  and  the  further  development  of 
programs  which  will  lead  to  expansion  and  accessibility  of  ^recreational  facilities  in  Rhode  Island 
for  the  handicapped. 

The  Center  has  also  instituted  a  client  tracking  system  in  order  to  facilitate  follow  along  and 
follow  up  of  clients  that  are  referred  to  the  Center.  The  Long  Range  Evaluation  System,  developed 
by  Carl  V,  Granger,  M.D.,  of  the  Institute  at  Brown  University,  is  being  utilized  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  development  of  a  common  language  as  well  as  to  insure  appropriate  linkages  as  clients  move 
through  facilities  and  agencies  that  are  a  part  of  the  Rhode  Island  rehabilitation  network. 

One  of  the  major  initiatives  of  the  CRC  is  to  significantly  expand  the  network  membership  so 
that  a  complete  Rhode  Island  rehabilitation  network  will  be  established  at  the  end  of  the  grant. 
Although  this  effort  has  been  extremely  successful  thus  far,  much  more  time  and  effort  is  needed 
in  order  to  bring  the  entire  rehabilitation  and  disabled  community  in  Rhode  Island  into  the  net- 
work 
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COMI'KKIIKNSIVK  KMIAMMTATION  CKNTKR 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 

The  central  thrust  of  our  program  is  to  establish  ourselves  as  a  focal  point  for  the  disabled  in 
Atlantic  County  to  help  them  become  more  independent.  However,  our  efforts  go  welt  beyond 
this,  extending  to  community  programs,  advocacy,  technical  assistance  on  Section  504  regulations, 
and  most  of  all,  client  counseling  and  direct  services  based  on  individual  needs. 

In  <iur  first  six  mouths  of  operation,  our  office  has  directly  served  more  than  2,197  clients. 
Many  ofthe.se  clients  called  for  information,  many  of  them  visited  our  office,  and  many  par- 
ticipated in  our  different  programs. 

Our  stat f  Is  trainee!  to  lido  tllcuia  with  personal  problems,  give  credit  counseling,  provide  ad- 
vocacy and/or  intervention  to  obtain  equal  treatment  in  '•mnloyment  and  accessibility.  As  we  con- 
tinue, and  more  people  learn  of  our  services,  we  find  we  arc  helping  mor«  nnd  more  people  with 
their  mental  and  emotional  problems  in  addition  to  the  physically  disabled. 

Our  programs  include;  information  and  referral  services  conducted  by  staff  and  a  computerized 
data  hank;  transportation  for  the  disabled  who  can  not  use  existing  forms  of  public  transporta- 
tion; recreational  outings  which  we  arrange  for  the  donation  of  tickets  to  forms  of  entcrtaim.  ent 
in  the  community;  the  providing  of  wheelchair  beaches  in  Atlantic  City  which  were  built  at  our  re- 
quest ,  with  our  assistance  and  our  mobilization  of  a  volunteer  work  force;  curb  cuts  at  intersec- 
tions throughout  Atlantic  Cyy;  and  public  awareness  activities  geared  toward  changing  society's 
perception  of  the  disabled  and  toward  helping  to  enhance  employment  placement  opportunities. 

In  addition  to  these  efforts  taken  by  us,  wc  have  also  identified  new  clients  to  qualify  for  the 
New  Jersey  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Assistance  to  help  them  reenter  the  mainstream 
as  productive  citizens,  la  addition  to  these  staff,  services,  and  programs,  we  also  have  purchased 
computer  hardware,  vans  for  wheelchair  use,  TTY  machines  for  use  by  the  deaf,  and  we  have  pro- 
duced literature  on  our  services.  We  have  nine  objectives  that  we  are  striving  to  meet  for  the  year 
of  1981  and  these  are: 

1.  To  serve  as  a  local  point  in  the  community  for  the  disabled  in  obtaining  services,  benefits 
and  other  forms  of  assistance. 

2.  To  fill  gaps  which  exist  in  scruees  for  the  handicapped. 

3.  To  familiarize  staff  with  existing  social  service  groups  for  the  handicapped  in  Atlantic 
County. 

4.  To  provide  client  counseling  and  direct  services  to  the  handicapped  via  our  social  service 
technicians.  Client  counseling,  assistance  intervention  in  such  areas  as  employment, 
transportation,   oordinating  housing  needs  and  availability. 

5.  To  provide  information  and  referral  services  for  the  handicapped  through  our  technicians 
and  through  Information  Atlantic, 

6.  To  provide  advocacy  in  such  areas  as  barrier  free  design,  employment,  and  on  as-needed 
subjects  as  they  arise. 

7.  To  provide  transportation  to  the  handicapped  on  a  priority  basis, 

8.  To  provide  and/or  assist  in  the  coordination  of  recreational  activities,  to  utilize  existing 
community  centers,  schools,  colleges  and  other  community  resources  to  provide  such  ser- 
vices. 

9.  To  boost  public  awareness  of  programs  of  and  service  for  the  disabled  through  u.se  of  news 
media,  pamphlets,  booklets,  etc. 
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ARKANSAS  -  COMPRKllKNSIVti  REHABILITATION  CENTER 

The  Comprehensive  Rehabilitation  Center  in  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  seems  to  have  some  dif- 
ferences wiih  other  CRC's  across  the  country.  We  are  the  only  CRC  serving  a  rural  area.  Garland 
County,  in  which  Hot  Springs  is  located,  has  a  population  of  approximately  70,000  individuals. 
The  surrounding  counties  are  very  thinly  populated. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Hot  Springs  CRC  is  located  across  the  street  from  the  nationally 
known  Hot  Springs  Rehabilitation  Center  and  we  are  administratively  connected.  This  has  definite 
advantages  in  serving  clients  but  has  certainly  presented  an  identity  problem.  We  have  had  to  work 
especially  hard  in  establishing  our  own  identity  which  has  been  done  primarily  through  the  media 
and  speaking  engagements.  For  example,  we  have  spoken  to  over  500  persons  in  professional  and 
service  related  groups  such  as  employees  at  the  Ouachita  Children's  Center,  the  Mental  Health 
Center,  Area  Office  on  Aging,  Lions  Club,  Kiwanis  Club,  and  Council  for  Exceptional  Children, 
etc,  Today,  after  almost  a  year  in  operation,  the  CRC  still  has  much  work  to  do  in  establishing  its 
own  identity  with  lay  persons  in  the  community.  Of  course,  the  tremendous  advantage  of  being  af- 
filiated with  the  Hot  Springs  Rehabilitation  Center  is  the  use  of  their  facilities  and  the  availability 
of  all  their  expertise  in  working  with  handicapped  individuals,  from  wheelchair  repair  to  orthotics 
evaluations.  Because  of  nur  program,  for  the  first  time,  II.S.R.C.  facilities  ar  available  to  non-VR 
disabled  persons.  Our  unique  position  has  allowed  a  cooperative  agreement  to  be  worked  out  be- 
tween the  CRC,  H.S.R.C.  and  the  State  Spinal  Cord  Commission  so  that  ^Independent  Living 
cases  can  be  admitted  for  one-day  services  at  the  Hot  Springs  Rehabilitation  Center,  thus  insuring 
Spinal  Cord  injured  clients  getting  the  best  possible  services  at  minimum  cost. 

'Hie  I  lot  Springs  CRC  is  a  small,  in-housed  group  of  professionals  consisting  of  a  director,  assis- 
tant director,  two  clerical  staff,  two  counselors,  social  worker,  two  recreation  leaders,  recreation 
aideVdrivei  and  an  interpreter.  It  is  because  of  this  vigorous,  dedicated  group  that  all  of  our  pro- 
ject objectives  either  have  been  accomplished  or  are  ahead  of  schedule. 

K  was  significant  that  we  recognized  that  we  did  not  have  the  answers  to  the  needs  of  disabled 
people  in  the  community.  While  most  of  our  staff  had  experience  working  with  disabled  people, 
we  felt  it  was  imperative  to  go  to  the  community  md  ask  what  was  needed;  therefore,  during  the 
first  three  months  of  operation  a  number  of  open  fomms  were  held  to  help  give  direction  to  CRC 
activities  in  working  with  handicarped  people.  Consumer  groups  such  as  the  deaf,  wheelchair 
bound,  and  parents  of  handicapped  children  were  invited  in  to  express  their  needs.  Professionals 
from  rehabilitation,  public  schools,  County  Health  Department  and  Office  on  Aging  were  invited 
for  an  exchange  of  ideas.  These  rorums  really  helped  smooth  the  way  for  CRC  operations  within 
the  community  as  the  consumer  and  professionals  saw  that  their  input  was  being  implemented.  For 
example,  the  SPA  Deaf  Club  was  organized  and  because  of  its  activities  we  have  raised  over  5500 
for  a  24-hour  TTY  to  be  placed  at  the  local  police  station  for  emergency  use.  The  Architectural  En- 
vironmental Harriers  Council  sought  meeting  space  and  this  we  happily  provided.  We  were  con- 
tacted by  the  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  and  we  helped  them  organize  a  club  which  meets 
periodically  at  our  facility.  A  Summer  Pay  Camp  was  organized  for  handicapped  children  of  the 
community.  One  of  the  expressed  needs  by  all  groups  was  continued  community  education  of  the 
needs  of  disabled  persons  and  as  a  result  a  number  of  programs  have  been  presented  by  the  CRC 
for  community  consumption.  These  workshops  have  included  "Blind  Awareness**,  "Employers 
of  Handicapped",  (lccau.se  these  workshops  have  been  perceived  suecssful  by  both  the  •  centers 
and  the  conyumcrs  more  workshops  arc  in  the  planning  stages  in  an  effort  to  provide  furuier  com- 
munity service. 

While  the  impact  on  the  community  can  not  be  necessarily  measured  in  number  of  services, 
these  activities  certainly  reflect  dedication  and  hard  work  from  our  small  staff  of  professionals. 
SitivC  we  are  housed  in  a  rural  area,  it  was  anticipated  that  we  would  work  with  approximately  500 
clients  during  our  first  year's  operation.  At  this  point,  we  have  served  over  550  individual  clients 
and  still  h  ive  over  two  months  to  go  before  the  first  year  ends. 

This  bungs  us  around  to  discussing  the  direction  our  program  has  taken  in  terms  of  types  of  set- 
vices  we  uete  mandated  to  provide  the  community.  Information  and  referral  has  been  one  of  the 
major  services,  provided  not  only  to  disabled  individuals  hut  to  many  professionals  as  well.  Asu 
result  of  our  many  cunt  acts  with  the  Office  on  Agiag  and  Rehabilitation  Services,  Health  Depart- 
ment, school  system,,  etc.,  uc  have  teally  become  a  community  contact  for  those  professionals 
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working  Willi  disabled  p*/i  .on,.  Wt-  have  ht- 1- n  able  to  locate  a  number  ot  disabled  persons  who 
were  eligible  for  regular  VR  services  .nul  have  been  placed  on  VK  case  loud, 

The  counseling  program  has  consisted  primarily  of  crisis  inier  \ cntiim  counseling.  I  he  lung  lerm 
cewnselees  have  been  referred  lo  the  local  mental  health  center  for  thciapy.  Not  .surpii  singly,  cine 
lo  the  economy,  a  large  number  of  our  coutiselees  have  needed  vocational  counseling  and  job 
placement.  We  have  placed  1 1  people  in  johs  within  the  community  although  job  placement  was 
not  an  original  part  of  our  grant  proposal. 

Recreation  lias  been  another  major  focal  point  of  our  CRC  program.  Through  using  our  own 
facility  for  in -house  games,  such  as  cards,  ping-pong,  table  games,  pool,  macranic,  ami  captioned 
movies,  a  large  part  of  the  recreation  has  taken  place  within  our  small  facility.  Our  access  to 
H.S.R.C.  facilities  has  allowed  howling,  volleyball  and  basketball  lo  be  popular  activities,  in  the 
spirit  of  our  grant,  cooperative  agreements  have  been  reached  with  the  Office  on  Aging,  Veterans 
Administration,  First  Step,  (a  local  school  for  severely  handicapped  children),  lo  provide  recrea- 
tion to  their  clients.  Some  of  this  recreation  has  been  provided  in  our  facilities  and  at  times  our 
staff  provide  on-site  recreation.  We  are  presently  making  plans  m  carry  on-site  recreation  to  the 
local  mental  health  center  and  the  Ouachita  Children's  Center,  a  shelter  for  wayward  or 
behaviorial  problem  youth-  Uy  being  innovative,  we  are  reaching  more  of  the  disabled  people  in 
the  community  than  we  would  otherwise. 

Another  aspect  of  our  program  has  been  short  term  health  services.  These  have  been  primarily 
provided  through  Hot  Springs  Rehabilitation  Center.  In  conjunction  with  their  Physical  Therapy 
Department,  wheelchair  repair  and  physical  therapy  evaluations  are  being  provided  to  handicap- 
ped persons  in  the  community  who  would  not  otherwise  be  eligible.  The  same  is  true  in  Orthotics 
where  a  number  nf  adaptive  devices  have  allowed  disabled  senior-citizens  to  continue  to  be  in- 
dependent rather  than  go  to  a  nursing  home  facility.  Just  as  e^eitrng.  at  our  request.  PT  and  OT 
staff  have  made  a  number  of  home  visits  to  help  disabled  citj/e'iis'of  the  community,  usually  elder- 
ly, remain  independent  and  at  home.  / 

The  least  used  service  which  our  grant  mandated  has  been  transportation.  There  have  been  any 
number  of  problems  with  providing  transportation  and  at  the  same  time,  the  need  for  transporta- 
tion has  been  diminished  through  a  new  city  transit  system,  where  the  buses  are  equipped  with 
lifts.  For  all  practical  purposes,  wc  arc  out  of  the  transportation  husiness  unless  there  are  emergen- 
cies and  then  that  service  is  provided! 

Interpreting  has  been  a  much  bigger  aspect  of  the  CR( '  program  than  we  originally  anticipated. 
The  deaf  community  was  starved  for  services  and  we  have  really  filled  a  void,  As  a  community  ser- 
vice, we  have  also  provided  sign  language  classes  at  no  charge.  The  participants  are  asked  to  pro- 
vide their  own  text  books,  otherwise  the  class  itself  is  free.  This  bus  been  a  very  populai  aspect  «,{' 
onr  program  .ind  we  will  continue  this  community  service. 

Thus  far,  we  have  had  only  four  requests  for  sol  [ethnical  assistance  from  agencies  within  ilie 
community  and  one  church  has  asked  for  advice  in  building  a  iatnp. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  beginning  that  if  onr  piogram  was  to  succeed,  voluntccis  would  he 
necessary  to  implement  many  of  the  programs,  We  have,  at  this  point,  interviewed  user  .Hi 
volunteers  and  20  have  been  trained  and  utilized  in  carrying  mil  CRC  service-,  hoin  denial  ac- 
tivities to  helping  with  the  Day  Camp  for  1  landieapped  Children  past  bine  W  e  ec  vnlnnmcts 
continuing  to  be  an  integral  part  of  CRC  operation. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  fitting  that  in  1981 ,  The  International  Vcai  ol  Disabled  person.,  tlieCRCs 
are  providing  significant  innovative  services  to  disabled  people,  llecau^efuir  Center  h  new,  wc  are 
constantly  evaluating  our  approaches  and  the  services  that  we  provide.  Our  attempt  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  focus  on  the  needs  of  disabled  individuals  and  not  upon  our  own  sellsei  vlng 
needs.  Wc  strongly  feel  that  wc  have  enriched  the  lives  of  many  disabled  persons  within  our  com-  * 
munity  and  have  provided  invaluable  education  to  many  laymen  and  leaders  in  the  community. 
We  plan  to  continue  to  be  advocates  to  all  handicapped  individuals  so  that  they  may  enjoy  the-  full 
benefits  of  being  an  American  cili/cm 
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I  I  AM  -  KI  JI  AHII  II  VI  ION  SKRVKT.  CKNTKK 

[he  I'l.ih  Rehabilitation  Scrsice  Ccniei  is  designed  lo  meet  the  needs  of  the  disabled  in  (he  com- 
munis who  have  up  10  this  time  not  been  serviced  or  have  been  frustrated  in  r heir  attempts  to 
receive-  set  sues  m  our  community'.  The  major  objective  of  the  Utah  Rehabilitation  Service  Center 
is  to  he  the  one  source  in  the  community  where  handicapped  persons,  family  members,  or  others 
who  are  interested  in  services  to  the  handicapped  can  go  and  receive  the  services  they  need  or  be 
referred  to  the  roost  appropriate  service  to  satisfy  their  needs. 

The  stall  of  the  Rehabilitation  Service  Center  include*  a  director,  an  information  and  referral 
supervisor,  a  psychologist,  an  information  technician,  a  referral  and  follow-up  technician,  a 
halltime  vocational  evjluator,  and  a  job  placement  specialist  provided  through  an  agreement  with 
t -i ah  Job  Service  office. 

We  are  attempting  to  maintain  an  up-to-date  list  of  all  services  that  are  provided  to  the  han- 
dicapped within  our  community.  We  have  a  computerized  information  system  which  allows  us 
c.isv  access  ami  update  of  oui  information.  We  find  this  very  important  since  in  our  community 
the  request  lor  mfor  malum  and  referral  has  been  for  more  than  one  service  per  each  client.  For  ex- 
ample. .1  request  ini^tit  include  assistance  with  accessible  housing,  transportation,  and  employ- 
ment I  lie  iiiloun.itioii  on  the  computer  is  available  to  anyone  in  the  community,  including  those 
who  at i'  ha-ulicappcd  or  family  members,  friends,  service  providers,  etc.  The  Center  also  has  aC* 
cc.s  to  our  I  50  information  data  bases,  including  psych,  abstracts,  sue.  abstracts,  Nric  and  tiric, 
Fwephonal  Ch.M.  etc.  This  service  is  also  available  to  anyone  in  the  community.  The  scrviecs 
available  tlunugh  I  .V  K  arc  described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Knllow-up  Services.  When  a  referral  is  made  to  one  of  the  service*  listed  with  the  Information 
C 'enter,  one  of  the  technicians  follows  up  with  the  client  who  requested  the  referral  and  also  with 
the  service  provider.  I  his  is  done  to  assure  that  the  initial  Contact  is  made  as  well  as  to  help  deter- 
mine the  appropriateness  oft  he  referral.  If  necessary,  the  initial  contact  is  made  by  the  Center  per- 
sonnel, and  on  occasion  where  it  is  seen  as  appropriate,  a  technician  might  take  the  client  to  the 
agency  for  the  initial  contact, 

F* aluation  Services.  Two  evaluation  services  are  available  through  the  Center.  One  is 
Psychological  Fsaliiatiou.  This  service  is  provided  by  the  Ph.D  staff  psychologists.  The  evaluation 
includes  the  lull  ratine  of  psychological  tests,  including  any  special  testing  that  might  be  necessary 
undci  certain  circumstances.  Second  is  Vocational  ^valuation.  This  is  an  eight-day  evaluation 
generally,  .ind  utih/es  paper,  pencil,  tests,  as  well  as  work  samplev.  It  is  tic *i ble enough  to  be  able 
to  evaluate  special  circumstances  w hen  necessary. 

Ctniiiseline. Psychological  and  vocational  counseling  are  both  available  with  the  psychologist  or 
the  rehabilitation  counselor  After  the  counseling  sessions,  appropriate  referral  can  then  he  made 
io  evisling  agencies  tor  treatment  or  rehabilitation  services. 

C'nrisulnition.  There  are  a  number  of  consultation  services  available  through  the  Centci  to  the 
community.  These  consultation  set  vices  include  the  following: 

UioMcdic.il" Inginecring  (through  an  agreement  with  the  University  of  Utah  Engineering 

Department) 
(  U'cupatiniKil  Therapy 
Medi  1 

Section  5(U  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
Jub  Placement  Assistance.  Through  an  agreement  with  the  local  Job  Service  office,  the  Center 
has  a  full-time  job  placement  specialist  orr  the  staff  of  the  Center,  There  is  a  computer  tic  with  the 
lob  Set  vice  computer  so  all  services  of  .lob  Service  can  be  provided  from  the  Rehabilitation  Ser- 
vice Center  office.  This  includes  accessibility  to  all  job  listings  as  well  as  the  ability  to  register 
clients.  A  service  that  is  presently  being  provided  to  the  Rehab  District  Offices,  and  is  planned  for 
other  agencv  offices,  is  the  provision  over  a  sideband  radio  station  of  the  most  current  job  list  each 
dav.  Tins  up  to  dale  list  goes  oscr  the  sideband  radio  station  each  morning  between  10:00  a  m 
and  1 1  <H)  .i  m.  It  usually  includes  an  average  of  50  jobs. 

StJMMAKV 

At  this  point,  the  Center  sce-cr.  to  be  getting  some  recognition  in  the  community,  although  we 
still  base  a  \v,iv  to  go  to  meet  our  ohjeclisc  of  being  'lie  one  resource  rn  li  e  community  where 
someone  can  call  and  receive  necessary  information  and  referral  services.  We  have  had  booths  in 
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different  fairs  m  the  community,  have  posters  displayed  iti  the  buses  and  at  community  agencies. 
We  have  also  had  a  number  of  articles  in  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  We  are  in  the  process  of 
developing  PSA's  for  both  radio  and  television.  Each  time  we  have  a  campaign  to  publicize  the 
Center,  we  receive  more  calls  for  assistance. 

At  this  point,  we  are  receiving  about  60  requests  a  month  for  information  through  the  Informa- 
tion and  Referral  Center.  The  psychologist  does  20  evaluations  per  month  plus  consultation  and 
counseling.  The  job  placement  specialist  is  making  referrals  of  about  250  per  month,  and  is  mak- 
ing between  20  and  25  placements  per  month.  The  other  services  mentioned  have  been  used  less, 
but  it  is  anticipated  that  as  the  Center  continues  to  be  publicized  the  services  will  be  utilized  to  a 
greater  extent. 
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CALIFORNIA  -  LOS  ANGELES  COMPREHENSIVE 
REHABILITATION  CENTER 


The  Los  Angela  Comprehensive  Rehabilitation  Center  is  a  cooperative  venture  of  Daniel 
freeman  Hospital  Medical  Center,  the  Inglewood  District  of  the  California  Department  of 
Rehabilitation  and  the  Westsidc  Community  for  Independent  Living,  to  establish  a  center  of 
resources  and  services  for  people  with  disabilities, 

The  CKC  serves  as  the  focal  point  for  providing  information  and  referral  services  throughout 
the  area.  New  communications  networks  will  be  established  in  cooperation  with  those  already  in 
existence.  The  goal  at  all  times  will  be  to  eliminate  duplication  of  efforts  and  to  ensure  quality  and 
continuity  of  services  and  resources. 

The  CRC  is  comoiittcd  to  establishing  new  and  innovative  programs  within  the  community  and 
to  working  with  public  and  private  sector  resources  in  ensuring  maximum  opportunities  for  in- 
dependent living.  The  CRC  will  serve  as  a  model  for  creative  projects  in  the  areas  of  transitional 
living,  employment  preparation  and  independent  living  skills  training.  The  CRC  Public  Relations 
project  will  focus  public  attention  on  the  needs  and  the  potential  of  people  with  disabilities. 

The  CRC  will  implement  new  programs  through  education,  consultation  and  coordination. 
Educational  projects  will  be  :  major  component  ranging  from  specific  training  workshops  to 
public  awareness  activities  on  the  special  needs  of  people  with  disabilities.  The  CRC  will  offer 
technical  assistance  and  consultation  on  such  topics  as  physical  accessibility  to  employment  and 
housing  and  implementation  of  Section  504  mandates. 

The  Comprehensive  Rehabilitation  Center  is  funded  by  a  grant  from  the  U.S.  Rehabilitation 
Sci vices  Administtation  in  order  to  provide  a  comprehensive,  cost-effective  and  dynamic  ap« 
pioach  to  service  delivery.  Daniel  yrrccman  Hospital  Medical  Center,  the  Inglcwood  District  of  the 
California  Department  of  Rehabilitation  and  the  Westsidc  Comoiunity  for  Independent  Living 
themselves  tcpiesent  a  broad  system  of  direct  and  supportive  services.  As  the  CRC  expands,  other 
community,  based  organizations  will  become  part  cf  the  ongoing  network. 


The  Los  Angles  Comprehensive  Rehabilitation  Center  is  unique  in  that,  in  addition  to  the  In- 
glewood  District  of  the  State  Department  of  Rehabilitation,  it  combines  a  well  established  In- 
dependent Living  Center  and  a  recognized  hospital  rehabilitation  facility.  Although,  along  with 
other  CRCs,  coordination  and  identification  of  gaps  and  duplications  in  services  to  people  with 
disabilities  is  part  of  our  oiission,  a  ..\ijor  portion  of  our  responsibility  is  to  provide  education  to 
consumers  and  professionals  in  efforts  to  bridge  the  gap  between  them  and  to  guarantee  a  con- 
ti  mum  of  care  aimed  at  independent  living.  We  do  not  duplicate  any  services  available  in  the  com- 
nu  iiity.  indeed,  we  only  provide  direct  services  through  the  independent  living  centers  with  which 
we  ;:re  associated. 

Our  accomplishments  in  the  education  field  include: 

1.  Sponsorship  of  a  series  of  seminars  for  professionals  at  the  Abilities  Unlimited  Expo  in 
April  of  1981.  These  seminars  drew  almost  400  professionals  as  well  as  requests  for  more 
such  programs.  We  arc  currently  planning  for  the  April  1982  Expo  scries. 

2.  Installation  of  a  Telephone  Tape  Library  (there  are  only  two  others  in  the  country,  both  in 
the  i£ a s i )  providing  information  on  disabilities. 

3.  Sponsorship  of  a  community  education  series  dealing  with  housing,  employment,  personal 
cure  and  other  needs  of  persons  with  disabilities.  This  first  scries  is  alotost  finished  and  a  se- 
cond sci ics  on  more  specific  topics  will  begin  in  January  1982. 

4.  Another  key  aspect  of  our  education  efforts  is  development  of  a  Personal  Care  Attendant 
training  program.  This  project  has  taken  some  time  to  develop  and  we  will  be  providing 
training  to  Edticablc  Mentally  Retarded  adults.  In  this  project,  we  are  serving  both  their 
needs  to  find  a  decent  and  continuing  vocation  as  well  as  those  of  the  severely  physically 
disabled  who  depend  upon  such  personal  care  in  order  to  avoid  institutionalization. 

In  general,  we  have  targeted  the  private  sector  for  development  of  programs  that  arc  self  sup- 
porting, but  this  is  a  slow  process  and  will  take  some  time  to  finalize.  Our  involvement  in  the 
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While  House  sponsored  I'UOJlr  I  1'AK  I  NI-KSHI l»  has  been  pari  of  thai  effort  and  a  CRC  staff 
member  played  a  major  role  in  preparing  the  section  of  that  report  emphasizing  the  no  cost  steps 
that  eould  be  taken  to  change  attitudes  of  prospective  employers.  We  have  been  exploring  with 
several  major  corporations  the  establishment  of  high  level  skills  training  programs  for  people  with 
disabilities,  but  this  too  is  a  time  consuming  task. 

A  major  success  of  the  CRC  has  been  to  have  October  designated  as  DISABILITY 
AWAKUNLSS  MONTH  by  the  Governor  and  many  of  the  major  cities  and  counties  throughout 
the  state.  This  effort  has  been  aimed  at  the  public  in  an  attempt  to  change  attitudes.  Public  Service 
Announcements,  talk  show  appearances  by  persons  with  disabilities  including  celebrities,  presen- 
tations of  proclamations  to  the  disabled  community  and  an  art  contest  co-sponsored  by  The 
Broadway  Department  Stores  arc  all  part  of  the  October  schedule  and  the  month  has  been  pro- 
claimed as  the  first  annual  observation.  In  addition,  some  of  the  private  utility  companies  are  con- 
sidering placing  inserts  in  their  October  billings  accenting  a  positive  approach  to  the  capabilities 
and  potential  of/persons  with  disabilities,  Several  major  school  districts  across  the  State  are  par- 
ticipating and  special  programs  are  being  planned  including  interaction  between  ablcbodicd  ano" 
disabled  students  as  well  as  field  trips  to  independent  living  centers  and  role  model  visits  by  disabl- 
ed members  of  the  community. 

Because  Los  Angeles  County  is  so  large,  with  a  third  of  the  State's  population  residing  in  it,  a 
major  task  has  been  to  identify  and  evaluate  the  services  currently  being  offered  for  persons  with 
disabilities.  We  have  been  amazed  at  the  complete  lack  of  knowledge  one  agency  may  have  about 
another,  and  the  need  to  provide  direction  and  coordination  is  obvious.  Given  the  demographics 
of  this  area,  that  in  itself  is  a  major  task,  and  one  that  cannot  possibly  be  completed  within  the 
next  year. 

We  are  confident  that  within  the  full  three  year  period  originally  planned  wc  will  be  able  to 
develop  programs  that  meet  the  needs  of  the  disabled  community  and  arc  self  supporting. 
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Dade  County  C  enter  lor  Survival  and  Independent  Living  (CYSA1L) 


OVERVIEW 


Smith  Morula's  first  Comprehensive  Rehabilitation  Center,  the  Dade  County  Center  for  Sur- 
\  i\.il  and  Independent  Living  (C/SA1L)  is  alive  and  well  after  six  months  of  existence,  and  happi- 
ly, is  exceeding  its  lialfyear  objectives. 


CVSAII.  {as  the  Center  is  now  well  known  in  South  Florida)  with  the  support  of  Dade  County 
Government,  it  {.office  of  Handicapped  Opportunities,  and  its  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  is  now  located  in  Singer  Plaza,  1310  N.W.  I6jStreet,  Miami  33125.  "Little"  HUD 
and  County  Management  have  arranged  for  the  rental  of  two  two-bedroom  apartments  in  thi.s 
lUO-unil  Section  8- funded  accessible  complex  for  disabled  people.  Dade  County  allocated  rent 
support  of  5100,000/ycar  for  the  two  units  which  houses  the  eight  staff  members  of  C/SAIL. 
While  the  Center  exists  for  the  quarter  of  a  million  disabled  citizens  of  Dade,  it  is  coincidcntally 
fortuitous  that  wc  are  housed  in  a  large  residence  for  disabled  citizens  which,  in  an  inter-agency 
agreement,  affords  the  use  of  lounges,  craft  room,  large  social  room  with  kitchen,  etc.  to  better 
implement  our  in-housc  programs. 

To  add  to  this  coincidcntally  fortunate  situation,  the  County  and  "Little"  HUD  have  agreed 
\silh  lackson  Memorial  Rehabilitation  Center  to  set  aside  some  of  the  apartments  on  the  second 
Moor  for  a  transitional  living  program  (Marathon  House)  where  newly  disabled  people  can  leave 
Jackson  Rehab  and  "Mainstream"  for  a  perioil  of  one  to  six  months  while  adjusting  to  their  new 
lives  with  psychological  support,  life  skills  and  home  and  self-management  training,  etc. 

While  Singer  I'la/a  and  Marathon  House  provides  C/SAIL  with  in-housc  clients,  our  program 
has  already  impacted  on  the  large  disabled  population  of  Dade  as  following  details  will  indicate. 

During  this  period,  additional  funds  (total  now  5548,000)  have  been  allocated  by  the  County  for 
CVSAlI.'s  permanent  facility,  and  the  interviewing  and  proposals  by  local  architectural  firms  have 
been  completed.  The  choice  of  the  three  finalists  is  presently  in  the  County  Manager's  office. 


In  six  months  of  existence  of  which  four  months  are  actual  operation,  the  impact  and  ac- 
complishments of  C/SAIL  have  far  exceeded  the  writer's  hopes  and  the  program's  to-date  objec- 


The  entire  staff  enthusiastically  jumped  into  the  concept  of  motivating  and  assisting  disabled 
citizens  of  Dade  County  out  of  the  traditionally  supportive  concept  and  into  the  cost-effective  and 
emotionally  satisfying  status  of  joining  the  "real  world"  of  community  life. 

While  all  the  staff  has  been  indoctrinated  into  this  concept,  it  is  particularly  satisfying  to  the 
writer  to  constantly  sec  even  the  support  staff  involve  themselves  in  providing  information,  refer- 
ral, and  sometimes,  even  basic  assistance  to  those  needing  assistance. 
The  following  will  indicate  activities  to  date: 


1.  English  language  classes  (three  times  weekly,  9-11  a.m.)  for  the  disabled  foreign  born 
started  in  May  and  twelve  of  the  fifteen  disabled  Hispanics  will  continue  with  the  advanced 
class  in  early  September. 

2.  Home  skills  classes  for  the  disabled  started  early  June  (once/week,  3-5  p.m.)  where  cook- 
ing, budgetary,  shopping,  sewing,  dietary,  etc.,  skills  are  taught-  The  social-room  kitchen 
area  is  utilized  for  this  class. 

3.  Arts  and  crafts  classes  for  (he  disabled  started  early  May  (twice/week,  9-1 1  a.m.),  This  class 
has  mainly  appealed  to  the  older  residents  of  Singer  Plaza. 

4.  lour  guitars  have  been  donated  and  were  repaired  for  use  in  late  June.  Classes  for  the 
disabled  siari  September. 


LOCATION 
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5.  Citizenship  claws  lor  (lie  disabled  (leaeher  volunteer  from  Dade  Cniinly  l.ntin  Affairs 
Department)  starts  in  August  (onec/week,  two  hours). 

6.  A  discussion  group  for  Dade  County  residents  afflicted  with'  Multiple  Sclerosis  started  Mid- 
May  and  the  once/month  meeting  became  so  successful,  that  July  will  start  a  twice/month 
group.  August  has  M.S.  programs  for  families  and  children  of  people  with  MS  as  well  as  a 
presentation  of  a  St  Kiinlity  Workshop.  These  types  of  programs  will  benefit  extant  and 
future  disability  groups  especially  with  the  utilization  of  audio-vision  equipment. 

7.  C/SA1L  has  organized  and  incorporated  the  South  Florida  Chapter  of  the  National  Hand- 
icapped Sports  and  Recreation  association.  Twenty-five  members  (21  disabled)  presently 
belong  and  a  late  August  picine  meeting  is  planned  to  attract  many  more  members  with 
demonstrations  of  SCUBA,  water-skiing,  etc.,  by  and  for  disabled  people.  In  this  vein,  two 
of  C/SAlL's  Advisory  Hoard  Members  arc  participating:  one,  an  attorney,  represents  the 
largest  licensed  SCUBA  business  in  the  Keys  (which  will  participate),  and  the  other,  an  ar- 
chitect well  versed  in  barrier-free  design  is  the  Chairman  of  the  South  Florida  Rowing 
Association  and  is  planning  those  types  of  activities  for  members. 

8.  C/SA1L  has  been  most  fortunate  in  recruiting  a  broad-based  Community  Advisory  Hoard 
of  24  members  (representing  disabled  people,  families  of  disabled,  government,  profes- 
sional, scholastic,  rehabilitation  professionals,  and  the  private  sector),  all  also  representing 
a  cross-section  of  the  ethnic  and  racial  groups  which  arc  C/SAlL's  target  groups. 


1.  In  early  September,  a  sign  language  class  will  start  at  C/SA1L,  cosponsorcd  with  Miami- 
Dade  Community  College. 

2.  Discussions  with  a  psychologist  who  has  dealt  with  newly  disabled  young  people  (mostly 
spinal-cord  injuries)  will  hopefully  lead  to  Assertive  Training  classes  for  the  disabled  in  Oc- 
tober. 

3.  A  discussion  group  for  the  blind,  oriented  particularly  to  those  going  blind  or  newly  blind 
(similar  to  the  MS  discussion  group)  is  being  organized  with  the  Florida  Division  of  mind 
Services. 

4.  C/SAIL.  through  local  media  exposure,  has  had  six  wheelchairs,  14  walkers,  and  a  myriad 
of  other  apparatus  donated.  A  "loaner"  program  for  indigent  disabled  people  has  been 
organized  and  will  be  made  public  in  July.  A  low-cost  non-profit  repair  program  for  such 
equipment  is  planned  for  October.  ; 

Always  with  the  thought  in  mind  that  the  measure  of  our  success  is  determined  solely  by  the 
disabled  people  of  Dade  County  for  whom  we  point  out  the  doors  to  independence  but  do  not  pro- 
vide another  dependence,  the  analysis  of  our  six  months  of  existence  follows: 


Believing  that  media  exposure  would  be  a  catalyst  to  reach  our  target  groups  as  well  as  enlighten 
and  improve  community  attitudes,  the  staff  has  created  or  participated  in  newspaper  articles, 
television  interviews,  radio  interviews  and  television  spots  for  this  International  Year  of  Disabled 
persons. 


In  keeping  with  our  designation  as  a  Comprehensive  Rehabilitation  Center  and  with  a  stated 
goal  of  eliminating  gaps  and  overlaps  in  local  service  delivery,  C/SAIL  has  made  presentations  to 
over  twenty-six  (26)  different  agencies,  in  order  to  acquaint  these  other  agencies  with  our  pur. 
poses.  C/SAIL  provides  direct  services  to  those  who  "fall  through  the  cracks"  of  eligibility  and 
criteria  imposed  on  or  by  other  agencies. 

In  addition,  as  a  highly  visible  Information  and  Referral  organization  C/SAIL  in  turn  refers  to 
those  agencies  when  apropos.  This  kind  of  coordination  will  appear  later  in  such  .sections  as  Job 
Development. 


PROGRAMS  IN  PLANNING 


ATTITUDINAL  BARRIERS 


AGENCY  PRESENTATIONS 
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INFORMATION  &  RKI  TERAL 

Through  media  and  agency  exposure,  C/SAIL  has  become  a  piimc  source  of  information  for 
disabled  citizens. 

CVSAll.'s  original  concept  included  a  rapid  retrieval  system  for  resources  and  referrals  as  well 
as  client  rccoids,  etc. 

This  is  still  planned  but  was  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  Metro-Dade's  Office  of  Computer  Ser- 
vices issuing  Requests  for  Proposals  to  hardware  manufacturers  in  order  to  standardize  the 
various  levels  of  equipment  county-wide, 

C/SAIL  Ins  ahcady  been  surveyed  by  Computer  Services  for  our  needs  and  we  expect  their 
recommendation  momentarily, 

JOB  DEVELOPMENT 

In  keeping  with  our  theory  that  community  involvement  and  independent  living  include  the 
financial  security  of  a  job,  C/SAIL  has  actively  developed  (and  survc^u  aiuiitccturally)  jobs  in 
over  twenty  (20)  different  companies. 

Pursuant  to  vocational  placement  for  the  disabled,  C/SAIL  has  published  a  local  Employers 
Handbook,  enumerating  the  responsibilities  and  advantages  of  hiring  the  disabled.  The  funding 
for  this  publication,  $1,300.00,  was  donated  by  Dade's  Employ  the  Handicapped  Committee.  The 
book  will  be  used  as  a  working  tool  in  workshops  to  be  conducted  by  Metro's  Office  of  Handicap- 
ped Opportunities  for  supervisory  County  personnel  as  well  as  by  C/SAIL  for  private  employers. 

To  enhance  our  coordinating  efforts,  C/SAIL  has  been  instrumental  in  organizing  a  Job  Infor- 
mation l;.Kchauge  in  order  to  pool  job  leads  and  placement  for  disabled  persons.  Twenty  agencies 
have  joined  together  and  meet  monthly  to  eliminate  duplicated  efforts. 

ARCHITECTURAL  BARRIER  SURVEYS 

In  addition  to  those  surveys  specifically  made  relative  to  job  development,  the  following  ac- 
cessibility surveys  were  performed  to  date  by  staff:    Metro  Justice  Building  (exterior)  , 

Jackson  Rehabilitation  Center  (exterior) 

v  TRANSPORTATION 

Aside  from  transportation  referral  assistance,  C/SAIL  is  represented  on  the  Metro  Elderly  & 
Handicapped  Transportation  Advisory  Committee  (C  &  H  TAC).  E  &  H  TAC  is  a  broad-based 
group  which  deals  with  the  problems  and  accessibility  of  and  to  the  Metro  Special  Transportation 
Service  as  well  as  the  in-construction  rapid  transit  system, 

VOLUNTEER  RECRUITMENT 

To  dale,  C/SAIL  has  recruited  four  disabled  and  four  nomdisabled  volunteers  to  assist  in 
various  ways. 

As  a  final  note,  the  cooperation  and  support  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in 
Tallahassee  and  District  XI  in  Miami  has  been  and  is  very  much  appreciated,. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  •  (  < IMI'KKIIENSI VK  HICII AMLITATION  CENTERS 

Hie  IVnnsylvnnia  Hureau  of  Vocational  RchnhilitaCiun  <  1 1 V  I< )  elected  to  sub-grant  Section  305 
funds  lo  four  private,  non-profit  community  based,  rehabilitation  facilities.  The  selection  of  the 
four  CRt's  I'ollowctl  a  HVR  icqucst  for  proposal  that  described  funding  four  CKCs  at  a  $50,000 
Iwel  tor  each,  with  $12,500  required  from  each  applicant  as  matching  funds.  The  CRCs  are 
located  in  Svr.mion,  Klwyn,  l-lizabethtown  and  Pittsburg, 

l:;ivh  Comprehensive  Rehabilitation  Center  is  housed  in  a  rehabilitation  facility  that  has  a  pro- 
ven track  record  of  servive  to  severely  disabled  persons  and  has  the  resources  required  to  support 
thv  centers. 

Hie  four  Comprehensive  Rehabilitation  Centers  and  their  services  are  listed  separately. 

COMPREHENSIVE  REHABILITATION  CENTER 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Center  of  Allegheny  County,  Inc. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  program  is  to  enhance  and  expand  services  to  the  disabled  through 
!hc  establishment  and  operation  of  the  Comprehensive  Rehabilitation  Center.  Within  this  broad 
in.nnl.it  c  ii  was  anticipated  that  theCRC  wo  ..Id  serve  to  initiate,  coordinate  and  modify  those  pro- 
grams and  services  required  to  assist  disabled  residents  of  this  region  to  utilize  their  full  potential 
for  remoncrative  employment, 

The  basic  approach  taken  in  the  operation  of  the  CRC  was  to  provide  and  coordinate  services 
required  in  the  vocational,  social,  and  psychological  areas,  medical  and  recreational  services, 
health  maintenance,  education  and  housing  arrangements.  The  CRC  also  acts  as  an  information 
resource  on  the  available  specialized  services  such  as  interpreters  for  the  deaf,  readers  for  the 
blind,  architectural  and  program  accessibility,  and  as  an  information  resource  on  the  availability 
of  goods  and  services  required  to  establish  an  appropriate  vocational  plan.  The  CRC  also  serves 
as;  I)  a  focal  point  for  the  identification  of  unmet  needs;  2)  a  site  for  the  coordination  of  public 
and  private  rehabilitation  efforts  and  3)  as  a  base  for  the  establishment  of  a  coordinated  system 
utilizing  facility  programs  and  services  in  this  region. 

COMPREHENSIVE  UEI I  AMLITATION  CENTER 
Allivd  Services  for  the  Handicapped,  Ine, 

The  Muieau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  awarded  four 
S50,(XX)  grants  to  establish  Comprehensive  Rehabilitation  Centers  within  the  state,  Such  a  grant 
was  awarvied  to  Allied  Services  for  the  Handicapped,  Inc.,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania.  A  CRC  office 
was  established  in  downtown  Scranton.  in  the  county  administration  building,  Lackawanna  Coun- 
ty, which  has  an  approximate  population  of  250,000  people. 

The  Comprehensive  Rehabilitation  Center,  known  as  ALL-CAN>  Allied  Community  Access 
Network,  serves  as  a  focal  point  within  the  community  for  the  development  and  delivery  of  ser- 
vices to  individuals  whose  primary  disability  is  physical.  Serving  individuals  of  any  age,  the  CRC 
aims  at  strengthening  the  capacities  of  the  disabled'individual  and/or  their  family  in  meeting  the 
continuing  services;  finding  and/or  creating  new  outlets  for  employment;  overcoming  transporta- 
tion barriers  to  maximize  mobility;  insuring  accessibility  and  compliance  with  Section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act;  insuring  adequate  social/recreational  programs;  working  with  individuals  to 
develop  alternatives  to  dependency,  and  advocacy  on  behalf  of  the  interests  of  the  disabled  in  the 
community. 

ALU-CAN  is  staffed  by  two  professionals.  Gcorgianna  Chcrinchak,  Project  Director;  a 
rehabilitation  out-reach  case  worker.  Ann  Graziano;  and  a  half-time  secretary/receptionist,  Carol 

Gonzales. 

The  following  services  arc  made  available  through  the  CRC;  technical  assistance  on  Section  504 
and  compliance  services  for  the  disabled. 

Information  and  Referral  Services.  Acts  as  a  centralized  contact  point  through  which  disabled 
individuals  may  obtain  current  and  accurate  information  on  health,  social,  and  recreational  ser- 
vices available  in  the  area.  Routine  follow-up  of  cases  is  carried  out  to  assure  success  of  the  pro-, 
gram. 
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Recreational  and  hie  enrichment  a-,  uv  ifus.  I  he  (.'!<(.:  pi  ovules  ,ul\m-;iry  hn  .luessiluliiy  to 
those  services,  ami  helps  in  planning  for  expanded  reci  caliuiial  piogums  and  Uihlies. 


COMPKKIIKNSIVK  RKHAIilLII  ATION  CKNTKR 
Mli/unelhtowii  llosultul  Tor  Children  unit  Youth 
The  Lli/abethtown  Hospital  for  Children  and  Youth  is  emerging  as  a  leader  in  the  held  of  com- 
pichensive  rehabilitation  services  designed  for  individuals  with  complex  multiple  disabilities  of 
congenital  or  actjuiied  nature.  The  hospital  provides  orthopedic,  neurodevelopmeiital,  and 
rehahilitativ:  services  for  children,  youth,  and  young  adults.  It  now  accepts  people  ol  any  age  who 
have  spina'  cord  injuries. 

The  facility  has  a  history  ot  working  closely  with  public  and  private  non  profit  community- 
based  y^ei.cies  in  Central  Pennsylvania  and  is  affiliated  with  the  major  teriary  and  acute  caie 
medic:;!  miters  within  its  eeographic  location. 

Individuals  who  are  scnily  physically  handicapped  and  yet  eognitively  intact  have  significant 
diffktuly  iilentifying  and  securing  appropriate  rehabilitation  services  and  suitable  competitive 
employment  opportunities.  To  meet  the  needs  of  this  group  and  to  cooidinatt  existing  community 
resources  for  handicapped  persons,  l:li/nbethown  Hospital  for  Children  and  Youth  has  hccoiue  a 
k'Vmpichensive  Rehabilitation  Center,  henceforth  referred  to  as  "CKC". 

Ihe  ptogram  described  is: 

1  A  computai/ed  information  and  referral  set  vice  of  existing  programs  that  selves  handi- 
capped individuals  within  the  South  Central  Pennsylvania  area.  This  is  the  only  regional  I 

K  v,r,:.c  l:nking  regional  medical  specialty  services  and  crossing  county  lines  for  sn vices 
\i>r  the  ..-■ndicapped. 

2  Hcalm.    ocatioual,  educational,  psycho-social  and  recreational  services  diiectly  to  in* 
Jtviduals  who  aic  severely  physically  handicapped  and  yet  cognitively  miact. 

j.    re.  liuical  assistance  to  local  private  and  public  nonprofit  organizations  concerning  Section 

5'M  and  any  <-f  the  range  of  services  icquired  by  handicapped  persons. 
4     Vocational  placement  for  quadriplegic  spinal  eoul  imlividuals. 
5.    Technical  assistance  for  providing  iccreatioii  to  the  handicapped. 

t-liZ-ahethown's  thrust  will  be  to  the  I  &  K  system  as  this  is  felt  to  be  the  major  need  in  this 
geographic  area. 

COMI'KKIIKNSIVE  REHABILITATION  CKNTKR 
Klwyn  Institutes 

lilwyn  Institutes  was  founded  in  1852  to  serve  handicapped  individuals  from  its  location  near 
Media,  Delaware  County.  In  the  early  1960's.  Glwyn  began  the  evolution  from  the  traditional 
custodial  care  institution  to  a  modern,  educational  and  rehabilitation  facility.  Over  the  past  two 
decades,  Elwyn  Institutes  has  built  a  network  of  rehabilitation  programs  which  give  evidence  to 
the  ability  of  the  Institutes  to  carry  out  its  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Comprehensive  Rehabilita- 
tion Center.  This  network  forms  a  solid  foundation  upon  which  the  information  and  referral  func- 
tions of  the  Comprehensive  Rehabilitation  Center  may  be  built.  In  addition,  Lilwyn  lias  the 
capability  to  provide  a  comprehensive  range  of  direct  services  and  flexibility  to  expand  that  service 
component  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  community. 

Handicapped  individuals  now  have  easy  access  to  information  about  services  available  in  their 
community.  Elwyn  Institutes'  Comprehensive  Rehabilitation  Center  (CRC)  is  a  cenirali/cd  infor- 
mation and  referral  system,  designed  to  link  disabled  consumers  to  human  service  provide  is  in  the 
Delaware  Valley. 

Information  and  referral  is  available  by  telephone  and  upon  receiving. a  call,  a  named  counselor 
will  access  the  information  and  needs.  All  services  are  provided  at  no  cost. 
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I  he  (.'tunpirhciiMVi*  Nt-hahilit.ilimi  *  "ciilrr  assists  individuals  of  rill  aprs  who  have  physical  or 
^neniat  handicaps  to  locate  scfvn.es  in  the  community.  I  he  (.'IK'  also  pio>  ides  lis  information  mul 
referral  services  to  families  of  handicapped  individuals,  advocacy  groups,  and  to  other  community 
programs. 

rill-  roMI'KI-HI-NSIVl-  RI-IIAHll.ITATION  Ji-NTIilfS  MAIN  SEiKVICliS  ARIi: 

I     Information  and  referral 

2.    Iccluiical  asMsraricc  on  Section  5(>4 

C  HCS  Information  and  Referral  System 

I  he  information  and  referral  system  is  designed  to  especially  meet  the  information  needs  of  peo- 
ple who  have  disabilities,  This  computerized  system  offers  a  comprehensive  approach  to  research- 
ing today's  complex  network  of  human  services  -  just  by  calling  the  CRC,  The  CKC  staff  con- 
tinually updates  and  expands  the  computerized  data  bank, 
Information  and  referral  topics  include; 


1. 

Advocacy/Legal 

2. 

Children's  services 

3. 

Education 

4 

Employment 

5, 

([valuation 

6. 

(■roup  services 

7. 

Health 

K 

Housing 

9. 

Material  assistance 

10. 

Keereanon 

II. 

Specialized  services 

1 1 

Vocational  training 

All  requests  lur  information  are  handled  confidentially  by  a  trained  rehabilitation  counselor 
who  evaluates  each  request  on  an  individual  basis.  A  list  of  existing  community  agencies  is  sup- 
plied to  each  caller  according  to  his  or  her  specific  needs. 

Technical  assistance 

To  assist  agencies  in  the  community  with  the  fu.fitment  of  the  requirements  under  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  the  CRC  staff  lends  books,  compliance  manuals  and  handouts,  and 
also  provides  a  limited  amount  of  technical  assistance  on  Section  504.  A  list  of  professional  con- 
sultants who  offer  workshops  on  Section  504  is  also  available  through  the  CRC. 

Information  about  Section  50*1  is  particularly  important  because  it  was  the  first  civil  rights  law 
guaranteeing  equal  opportunity  to  more  than  35  million  disabled  Americans. 

Section  504  covers  numerous  community  programs,  including  schools,  colleges,  hospitals,  and 
government  service.  Since  it  influences  so  many  community  services,  it  is  important  that  in- 
dividuals and  programs  covered  by  this  law  have  easy  access  to  information.  The  need  for  a  local 
Comprehensive  Rehabilitation  Center  was  identified  in  the  Rehabilitation  Amendments  of  1978. 
In  the  Fall  of  1980,  funds  were  made  available  to  ten  states  which  were  selected  through  a  com- 
petitive process.  The  CRC  at  Hlwyn  Institutes  is  one  of  four  such  centers  located  within  our  state. 
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S  II  H  M  A  U  1 

the  i",t  ,ih1  i  '.homo  I.  of  the  t<m  Compi-ohmis  t  vn  Kohah  i  1  i  U  t.  Ion  Centers 
just  ile. i  imImmI  wis  m. wli'  possible  by  *  j  r*ii  n  t. «;  a va  i  1  a  hie  under  Set t inn   <!)l>  of 
the  Krhaln  I  ltatitin  Ait..     Ihe-,t«  (  < -n  t »  m- '.  (LHCs)  have  been  de-.  igned  and  operate  I 
to  meet  the  unii|ti»'  needs  tit'  the  h.in»l  i  (  app*»d  population',  in  f  ho  ■» » »i  t  i.»v  in 
which  lln»y  are  located.    DurfiKj  the  two  years  the  project1-  were  (iM'd.vl  the 
primary  objective  of  providing  ",t  focal  point,  in  the  '  unminni  I. i"  .  f c j r"  the 
development  and  delivery  of  servkos  des  i  qrtiui  primarily  (or  handicapped 
persons.   ,  ."  has  been  met  in  rich  location.     Flu?  results  h <i v i.»  boon  lo  roach 
more  of  thi>  handicapped  pnpiil.it  ion,  hy  nati.hinn  r>'«..-i    -.-nth  available  service 
through  the  following:     Hand  ica'yed   I  n  t  orrn.i  t  inn  .in;!  r  ■  - 1  »:rr»»  1  ,  \  v  d lua  t  i  on  , 
Community  (-tluc.it.  ion,  MM  technical  Ass  i  s  t  anr  i  • ,  Ibdiah  1  I  i  La  t  i  on  f.  n«j  i  noor  i  no, , 
Recreation  Programs,  Job  SeoHnq  Skills,  Job  I  nforma  t  i  on  Systems,  .Jot) 
Deve  I  opini'Mt/lM  iK "emont  .  Adantivo  fgu  i  omm  t ,  .ind  Oevko  Inform;  t  i  on  ,  Needs 
Assessment  ami  Idont  1 1 \(  at  ion  of  Hand  icippnd  droop:,,  o tht*»*  technical  Ass  i r. t»mc:i? 
.ind  »ni  increased  awareness  of  Vocational  ^f»h«i  h  i  1  i  tat  ion  Services  with  an 
inrriMsr  of  n»  f  or  r  1 1  s   '  r>  loci  I  VP  I  e  igr.ims .     Providing  .1  focal   point  has  also 
aided  in  proven*  io-i  dupl  i<  at  ion  .tnd  ovi1  r  1  -vp '  '■')  of  sorvcios  as  well  as 
improved  coordination  of  s eryk  o<;  ;  n  f  ho  common i  t  y . 

Hie  Connors  (CPCs)  havo  provided  over  60,000  services  to  more 
than  ?3,000  n.ind  i  capped  persons  during  the  two  funded  years  of  operation. 
Because  of  legislative  oversight,  the  third  year  funds  were  withheld.  This 
oversight  has  resulted  in  severe  cutbacks  in  the  ChC  Programs  and  two  of 
the  Centers  have  neon  discontinued.     Attempts  are  being  made  to  maintain  at 
least  si. me  of  the  programs  that  were  developed  but  with  the  loss  of  the 
third  fund  inn  year,  the  transition  has  noon  difficult  and  >n  some  cases, 
not  possible. 

The  Corujrvhons ive  Rehabilitation  Center  Programs  have  proven  effectiv 
and  .ire  viewed  as  complimentary  and  necessary,  particularly  in  helping 
Rehabilitation  meet  its  commitment  to  serve  tne  most  severely  handicapped. 
Most  strong  encouragement  is  given  to  continue  funding  of  the  Comprehensive 
Rehabilitation  Center  Pronrams. 
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I  »IU'l'  IS      AMI  HH  A.M^I  I  li  i] «  «  .h  Al  AVO  |A  I  »i  iN 


I'lllMIII  SI  lilt  I 


I'Kt  Mill  N  t 


I  MM  I  hl\ll  l'\s|  I'tilMIUM 
\1m.<m  i  itriil*  .N  |>|,  |i 


I1' i  'lit  tl.l  I  » 


run 


Tin-  lloimi  ill  1  *•  |.i>wkI  1   Wei  «.-ki-r,  ,lr, 

•hii  i  in, tn  ,    iiill  n'tiinm  1 1  t  uj  I  In'  1 1. 1  ml  i  capped 

n.  ■;.  I;.-,,,, ti> 

W  lull  I  n<p  on,    1>C  ,MJ'»J  0 


ill 


I'H-itor  Wo 


.•ki'i 


Tho  American  Psycho  1  om  um  |  Assoc  i  at  ion  1  s  Division  on  Rohabl  1  i  tat.  Inn 
wishes  ici  nn  ri'iiorJ  in  inippoi  t  of  t  lit;  Uehabil  i  tat.  i  on  Act  ol  1  •!  7  3 
a-i  amended  ,<nd  its  reauthorization  tor  the  next,  four  yearn, 


At  I  in 
and 
t  if* 
Huh. 
Int. 
No  in 
and 


I'M  oo  wh 
ur-K  th 

■  th.it 

i  •  -itn-n »  < 'd 
i  m  i  ;ii  1 1 1 1 

! : xjJrt n ■;  i< 
5  (Sect  i< 
i  b  i  1  i  t  a  t 

rprft  «>r 
ot  the 

written 


n  1  rlM-.n  t  ed  ly  Willi  the  itwind.it  o  as  dove  I  oped  by  the  CangtotitJ 
it    you  keep  i  he  original    lav/  as  written.     Wo  would  also 
1      ions  ot    the  law  Ih  it  wcic  not   appjopriat  ml  now  ho 

as  the  Cnii'ir'V'ifi  originally  had  intended,     1'or  example, 
ion  (::i'ci  ion   12),    Evaluation  {Sect  ion   U),  Innovation 


tin   (Section  120),   Construction  of  Rehab i  I  i  tat  ion  Pnclll- 
t>'i    '0  1  )  ,    l.ivni  Onarani  cos    (Snot  ion    10  J)  ,   ComprehchHi Vu 
i<>»  O'liiorii  (Section    i0r>)  ,   keudor  Services    (Hoction  3H), 
r-or"  i  (vii    (Sect  ion   H  ri )  ,  and  Commun  i  ty  Service  Employment . 
tbovv.'  .iro  luxury   ifoma,  hut  necessities  as  understood 
hy  the  Congress   in  the  first  pluco. 


Wo  also  rccommiMKl  thai  you  increase  the  amount  of  appropriations  for 
"Train  inn  of   Huh  ah  i  1  i.  tat  ion  Professionals"  from  its  latest   low  point 
of  I'),  I!  million  to  at.   least  ?l)  million.     The  trend  in   tho  past  throe 
years  has  boon  loss  and  less   students  selecting  careers  in  rehabili- 
tation and  unless  this  catastrophic  trend  is  reversed,   tho  number  of 
w^l 1- trained  and  com  jo tent  rehabilitation  staff  will  continue  to 
dwindle.      rt    i also   i  simple  fact  that  you  can't  do  the  complex  job 
of  rehab  i  1  i  tat.  ion  wi  thou  t   tra  ined  pe  r  Sonne  1 .     Las  t  ly ,    these  funds 
are  an  investment   in  developing  a  cadre  of  rehabilitation  service 
providers.     Without  then,   there  can  be  no  viable  program. 

A   letter   is  enclosed   from  Ur.   George  N.  Wright,  one  of   tho  fore- 
most  leaders  and   rehabilitation  educators   in  the  field  and  Presi- 
dent-elect of   the  American  Psychological  Association  Division  of 
Rehabilitation  Psycholoqy.     We  hope  that  this   letter  is  made  part 
of  the  record  since  it  reflects  so  well  the  need  for  more  trained 
personnel    in  Rehabilitation. 
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The  Anerican~P&rsonnol  and  CXiidance  Association  (APGA)  and  its  41,000  members, 

including  the  -  American  Rehabilitation  Counseling  Association  (ARCA) ,  a  division 

/ 

of  APGA,  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended. 

Our  statement  is  directed  toward  the  need  for  realistic  authorizations  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  for  at  least  a  three-year  period.  This 
extension  is  vitally  needed  to  add  a  measure  of  stability  in  the  Rehabilitation 
programs  that  span  our  nation  and  serve  to  develop  the  potential  of  millions  of 
disabled  people, 

Tne  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  is  a  model  of  positive  thinking  and  direction  of 
what  can  be  done  in  the  area  of  human  services.    The  State-Federal  partnership 
and  its  effects  over  the  past  six  decades  stands  as  a  shining  example  of  the 
Importance  of  Federal  leadership  in  reaching  those  that  need  services  the  most. 

We  wish  to  go  on  record  as  encouraging  the  Congress  to  naintain  the  mandate  as 
it  currently  exists.    We  are  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  several  sections  of  the 
law  have  not  been  implemented  due  to  a  lack  of  appropriations.    Some  examples  of 
Congress ionally  mandated,  but  unfunded  sections  include:    Evaluation  (Section  14) . 
Innovation  and  Expansion  (Section  120),  Comprehensive  Rehabilitation  Centers 
(Section  305) ,  to  name  but  a  few. 

A  balanced  approach  to  providing  rehabilitation  services  was  what  the  Congres- 
sional architects  had  in  mind,  and  this  is  expressed  in  the  law  itself.  Direct 
services  are  stressed,  however,  the  research  component  and  the  training  section 
are  sadly  underfunded. 
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The  trend  in  the  past  three  years  has  been  leas  and  less  students  selecting 
careers  in  Rehabilitation,  and  unless  this  catastrophic  trend  is  reversed, 
the  nunber  of  carpet  en  t  and  well-trained  Rehabilitation  staff  will  continue 
to  diminish.    The  carp  lex  job  of  Rehabilitation  simply  cannot  be  done  without 
trained  personnel. 

Our  RecoriTTendation:    We  urge  that  the  authorization  for  "Rehabilitation  Training" 
be  at  least  $29  million  (up  fran  the  current  level  of  $19.2  million).  These 
funds  would  help  to  reverse  the  dangerous  circumstance  that  now  exists. 

We  also  urge  the  Congress  to  increase  authorizations  for  the  research  activities 
of  the  National  Institute  for  Handicapped  Research  (NIHR) .    The  efforts  of  this 
Institute  are  geared  toward  the  development  of  new  techniques  and  devices  to 
enhance  the  independence  of  disabled  persons,  thus  reducing  the  tax  burden. 

Our  RecanTcndation:    We  urge  that  authorizations  for  Research  efforts  (through 
NIHR)  be  increased  to  $50  million  from  its  current  level  of  $30  million.  This 
type  of  increase,  while  not  overwhelming,  would  certainly  help  to  generate  new 
and  cost-saving  approaches  and  devices  for  disabled  persons  in  their  goal  of 
independence. 

"Few,  if  any,  resources  offer  more  potential,  I  think,  than  our  35  million 
disabled  Americans.    Too  often  they  are  relegated  to  the  sidelines  in  spite  of 
outstanding  abilities.    T  am  proud  to  participate  in  this  International  Year 
(referring  to  the  International  Year  of  Disabled  Persons,  1981)  to  help  increase 
the  awareness  of  each  and  every  one  of  us,  committed  that  we'll  make  that  extra 
effort  to  assist  the  disabled  in  moving  into  the  mainstream'  of  American  Life." 
President  Reagan  made  that  statement;  and  we  would  have  to  agree  on  its  worth, 
and  it  is  just  as  relevant  in  1983  as  we  plan  for  the  years  ahead. 
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Wrj  will  not  Louj  you  with  Um?  well-known  statistics  of  just  how  much  "RehabiK- 
tation  pays"  and  how  expensive  neglect  can  be  to  the  taxpayer. 

On  behalf  of  the  41,000  mentoers  of  APGA  and  the  American  Rehabilitation  Counsel- 
ing Association,  we  urqe  you  to  consider  the  following: 

1.  Keep  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  in  its  current  form. 

2.  Increase  the  authorization  levels  for  FY  '84  and  beyond  for  Training 
of  Rehabilitation  Staff. 

3.  Increase  the  authorization  levels  for  Research  for  FY  '84  and  beyond. 

4.  Do  not  allow  Rehabilitation  programs,  as  authorized  by  the  Act,  to  be 
a  part  of  any  Block  Grant  or  "megablock  grant"  as  currently  proposed 
by  the'  Administration. 

Speaking  for  our  membership,  but  more  important,  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
Rehabilitation  programs,  we  urge  you  to  keep  in  mind  that  your  deliberations 
and  action  will  help  millions  of  handicapped  citizens  partake  in  the  American 
Dream. 

Senator  Weicker.  The  committee  will  now  stand  in  adjournment. 
[Whereupon,  at  12:25  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 


OVERSIGHT  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITA- 
TION ACT  AND  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
HANDICAPPED  ACT,  1983 


MONDAY,  MARCH  21,  1983 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:35  a.m.,  in  Room 
SD-430,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Lowell  Weicker, 
Jr.  (chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 
Present:  Senator  Weicker. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  WEICKER 

Senator  Weicker.  This  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Our  task  today  is  twofold.  First,  we  continue  our  review  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  this  Nation's  principal  Fed- 
eral legislation  for  vocational  training  and  placement  of  disabled 
persons.  This  morning  we  focus  on  three  major  areas  within  the 
act:  Training,  special  projects  (including  those  for  migrant  workers 
and  the  severely  disabled),  and  the  Helen  Keller  National  Center 
for  deaf-blind  youths  and  adults. 

We  also  begin  a  review  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
[EHA],  one  of  the  most  significant  statutes  ever  passed  to  offer 
handicapped  children  equal  access  to  education.  Federal  programs 
are  serving  more  than  4  million  handicapped  children.  In  many 
ways  these  programs  are  successful.  The  quality,  range  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  services  provided  under  the  act  have  steadily 
improved. 

But  there  is  still  work  to  be  done.  Two  recent  studies,  one  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  another  by  a  private  research 
group,  agree  that  the  intent  of  the  law  has  not  yet  been  fully  real- 
ized. All  eligible  handicapped  children  have  not  yet  achieved  the 
free  appropriate  public  education  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Today  we  set  the  stage  for  forward  motion  in  guaranteeing  their 
rights.  This  chairman  does  not  look  on  the  act  as  a  means  of  hold- 
ing on  to  the  gains  of  the  past,  though  that  we  must  do.  Primarily, 
however,  it  is  a  bridge  to  the  future  and'  to  our  final  goal  of  afford- 
ing equal  opportunity  to  all  handicapped  citizens. 

The  10  discretionary  programs  falling  under  the  rubric  of  Public 
Law  91-230  will  be  examined  during  these  hearings,  as  two  sec- 
tions of  Part  B  of  Public  Law  94-142.  We  will  not  at  this  time  be 
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considering  the  basic  framework  of  the  act,  or  the  State  grants 
under  Part  B.  _„  ,  . 

I  look  forward  to  the  hearings  today,  and  again  on  Wednesday, 
about  how  we  can  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  these  laws 
protect. 

At  this  point  we  will  receive  for  the  record  a  statement  by  bena- 
tor  Jennings  Randolph. 
[Senator  Randolph's  prepared  statement  follows:J 

Prepared  Statement  ok  Senator  Randolph 

Senator  Randolph.  Welcome  to  our  witnesses  and  guests,  We  are  here  today  to 
receive  testimony  on  the  discretionary  programs  of  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act.  These  discretionary  programs,  centers  and  services  to  meet  special 
needs  of  the  handicapped,  training  of  personnel,  research,  and  instructional  media 
and  materials,  are  an  essential  and  an  integral  compoinent  of  the  Federal  strategy 
to  provide  a  free  appropriate  public  education  to  all  handicapped  children.  The  sup- 
portive services,  training,  and  other  activities  provided  by  these  programs  have 
historically  assisted  the  States  in  meeting  their  obligation  to  provide  special  educa- 
tion services  to  handicapped  children.  Since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  94-142  in 
1975  these  programs  have  provided  valuable  basis  of  experience  and  expertise  for 
States  to  draw  on  to  meet  the  mandate  established  by  Public  Law  94-142. 

Part  C  centers  and  services  to  meet  special  needs  of  the  handicapped,  authorizes 
regional  resource  centers,  early  childhood  programs,  programs  for  severely  handi- 
capped youngsters,  programs  for  deaf-blind  children,  and  regional  education  pro- 
grams of  postsecondary  education  for  deaf  and  other  handicapped  persons. 

Part  D  training  personnel  for  the  education  of  the  handicapped,  has  as  its  pur- 
pose assisting  in  meeting  the  need  for  an  adequate  supply. of  educational  personnel 
who  are  trained  in  the  special  educational  needs  of  handicapped  children.  Appropri- 
ately trained  personnel  and  a  sufficient  number  of  personnel  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial if  all  handicapped  children  are  to  receive  a  free  appropriate  public  education. 

The  innovation  and  development  activities  funded  under  the  authority  of  part  E, 
research  in  the  education  of  the  handicapped,  provide  the  information  and  re- 
sources essential  to  the  development  of  full  educational  opportunities  for  handi- 
capped children.  These  research  activities  contribute  significantly  to  the  total  mis- 
sion of  educating  the  handicapped  children  of  this  Nation. 

Part  F  instructional  media  for  the  handicapped,  responds  to  the  needs  ot  both 
handicapped  children  and  their  teachers  by  providing  educational  media,  materi- 
als and  communications  technology  to  assist  in  the  educational  process  The  pres- 
dent  program  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  program  enacted  in  1958,  which  authorized  the 
production  and  lending  of  captioned  films  for  deaf  persons. 

The  reauthorization  of  parts  C,  D,  E,  and  F  is  necessary  to  continue  the  important 
services  and  activities  provided  under  the  discretionary  programs  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act.  . 

We  will  also  hear  testimony  from  a  witness  on  the  preschool  incentive  grant  pro- 
gram, which  was  established  by  Public  Law  94-142.  This  program  encourages  States 
to  provide  special  education  services  to  handicapped  children  aged  3  to  5. 

These  programs  are  all  very  important  to  the  handicapped  children  of  this 
Nation.  The  testimony  received  from  witnesses  will  be  very  helpful  to  the  subcom- 
mittee as  it  deliberates  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  discretionary  programs  ot  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act. 

Senator  Weicker.  Our  first  panel  consists  of  Mr.  Gary  L.  Bauer, 
the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Planning,  Budget  and  Evaluation, 
Department  of  Education.  He  is  accompanied  by  George  Conn,  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary,  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Reha- 
bilitative Services;  and  Carol— you  tell  me  if  I  am  pronouncing  it 
right— Cichowski,  Director,  Division  of  Rehabilitation,  Civil 
Rights  and  Research  Analysis. 

Mr.  Bauer,  I  imagine  you  are  the  leadoff  witness  here? 
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KTATKMKNT  OK  (iAHV  M.  HA  I  IKK,  DKIMITY  UNDKK  SKCKKTAKY 
KOU  PLANNING,  IHUHJKT,  AND  EVALUATION,  DKPAKTMKNT  OK 
EDUCATION,  ACCOMPANIKI)  \\Y  UKOKCK  A.  CONN,  COMMIS- 
SIONER, KKIIAIULITATION  SKKVICES  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
ACT1N(;  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  AND 
REHABILITATIVE  SERVICES;  CAROL  A.  CICIIOWSKI,  ACTING  DI- 
RECTOR, DIVISION  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION,  REHABILITATION, 
AND  RESEARCH  ANALYSIS 

Mr.  Baukk.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Wkickkk.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Bauer.  Thank  y6u  very  much. 

I  am  pleased  to  present  testimony  for  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  reauthorization  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
19713,  as  amended. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  authorizes  the  allo- 
cation of  Federal  funds  on  a  formula  basis  to  States  to  provide  serv- 
ices to  assist  disabled  individuals  to  prepare  for  and  engage  in  gain- 
ful occupations.  Significant  progress  has  been  achieved  over  six 
decades  to  develop  a  service  delivery  system  in  the  States  to  reha- 
bilitate disabled  persons.  However,  we  are  proposing  amendments 
to  the  act  as  part  of  our  reauthorization  effort  because  we  believe 
there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  rehabilitation  outcomes  that 
can  be  achieved  for  the  severely  disabled. 

For  example,  about  three-quarters  of  all  rehabilitants  are  placed 
in  the  competitive  labor  market;  for  the  severely  disabled  the  pro- 
portion is  about  65  percent.  In  fiscal  year  1981,  the  mean  weekly 
earnings  at  closure  of  severely  disabled  rehabilitants  with  earnings 
was  $148;  for  the  nonseverely  disabled,  $168.  Based  on  rough  data, 
approximately  37  percent  of  the  severely  disabled  rehabilitants  re- 
ceived less  than  the  Federal  minimum  wage  in  1981,  while  21  per- 
cent received  no  wages  at  all  at  case  closure.  In  the  last  2  years, 
increasing  proportions  of  the  severely  disabled  have  been  placed  as 
unpaid  homemakers. 

Current  law  simply  does  not  provide  adequate  incentives  for 
State  rehabilitation  agencies  and  professionals  to  provide  services 
that  produce  lasting  functional  and  economic  independence  at  the 
highest  possible  levels  to  the  most  severely  handicapped  clients.  Re- 
gardless of  performance,  the  States  receive  their  funds  according  to 
a  formula  based  on  population  and  per  capita  income.  The  current 
measure  of  success  used  by  the  program  assigns  credit  on  an  overly 
simplisticJbasis  by  combining  into  a  single  category  employment  in 
the  competitive  job  market,  sheltered  workshops,  unpaid  work  of 
homemakers  and  unpaid  family  work.  Moreover,  the  definition  of 
successful  rehabilitation  only  requires  60  days  in  employment. 

Several  audits  and  evaluation  reports  have  also  indicated  that 
changes  are  needed  in  the  current  rehabilitation  system  to  improve 
rehabilitation  outcomes,  especially  for  the  most  severely  disabled. 
In  197?,  the  General  Accounting  Office  [GAO]  reported  to  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped  that  since  counselors 
have  traditionally  been  rated  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  persons 
they  rehabilitate  and  the  severely  disabled  are  more  costly  to  reha- 
bilitate, counselors  would  naturally  have  some  reluctance  to  allo- 
cate a  significant  portion  of  their  resources  to  rehabilitating  the  se- 
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verely  disabled,  which  would  result  in  rehabilitating  a  smaller 
number  of  clients.  GAO  noted  that  rehabilitation  counselors  be- 
lieve that  a  system  which  accounted  for  the  cost  and  difficulty  ol 
the  cases  would  give  added  incentive  to  increasing  services  to  the 
severely  handicapped  since  the  emphasis  on  sheer  numbers  would 
he  reduced. 

In  1!)7K,  Berkeley  Planning  Associates  reported  that  rehabilitat- 
ed clients  were  often  placed  in  jobs  that  are  low  paying,  unstable, 
or  not  in  conformity  with  the  original  employment  objectives.  They 
concluded  that  if  meaningful  rehabilitation  is  to  be  achieved  for 
more  clients,  an  incentive  must  be  provided  for  counselors  to 
pursue  services  which  assure  that  clients  achieve  stable  employ- 
ment with  earnings  of  at  least  the  minimum  wage.  The  Berkeley 
report  suggested  the  introduction  of  a  performance  measure  that 
directly  appraises  the  quality  of  client  services  or  outcomes  such  as 
the  wage  level  or  whether  the  benefits  are  retained  over  time. 

In  1982,  the  GAO  reviewed  a  sample  of  rehabilitated  clients  in 
five  States  and  found,  that  in  35  percent  of  the  cases  there  was  no 
apparent  relationship  between  the  client's  job  at  closure  and  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  provided.  Other  problems  identi- 
fied by  GAO  included  failure  of  State  rehabilitation  agencies  to  ob- 
serve the  requirements  for  eligibility  and  case  closure  as  well  as 
identifying  the  use  of  similar  benefits.  Similar  problems  have  been 
reported  in  1973  and  1979  by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services'  internal  audit  agency. 

The  Department  recommends  that  the  Congress  consider  changes 
to  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  that  would  advance 
the  following  principles: 

Reward  States  for  good  performance  in  rehabilitating  the  severe- 
ly disabled; 

Establish  a  more  meaningful  measure  of  program  success  capa- 
ble of  influencing  the  talents  and  energies  of  State  vocational  reha- 
bilitation agencies,  which  will  ultimately  produce  greater  function- 
al and  economic  independence  for  disabled  clients; 

Provide  greater  State  flexibility  in  the  provision  of  services;  and 

Promote  stricter  accountability  standards  in  such  areas  as  client 
eligibility  and  case  closure  for  successful  rehabilitation. 

We  propose  that  Title  I  be  amended  to  reward  State  performance 
in  rehabilitating  the  severely  disabled  by  distributing  part  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  State  grants  on  the  basis  of  a  weighted  case 
closure  system.  Beginning  in  1985,  one-third  of  the  State  grant 
funds  would  be  allocated  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their  per- 
formance in  rehabilitating  the  severely  disabled.  Rehabilitations 
would  be  weighted  to  maximize  the  financial  incentive  for  ^place- 
ment in  jobs  that  achieve  economic  independence. 

Rehabilitations  resulting  in  employment  at  or  above  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  (which  would  incorporate  statutory  or  regulatory 
exceptions  for  sheltered  workshops  and  work  activity  centers) 
would  receive  a  weight  of  1.5.  Each  rehabilitation  resulting  in  em- 
ployment below  the  Federal  minimum  wage  would  receive  a  weight 
of  1  0.  In  recognition  of  the  economic  and  independence  value  of 
unpaid  homemaking  and  family  work,  these  rehabilitations  would 
receive  a  weight  of  0.5.  To  assure  that  employment  outcomes  are 
stable  as  well  as  financially  rewarding,  the  definition  of  successful 
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rehabilitation  would  l>r  strengthened  to  require  120  instead  of  (50 
days  of  employment. 

The  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  appropriation  would  bo  allotted 
to  the  States  using  a  simplified  version  of  the  current  formula 
based  on  population  and  per  capita  income  squared,  To  provide  suf- 
ficient time  for  the  States  to  adjust  to  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
formula,  hold  harmless  provisions  have  been  included  for  fiscal 
years  lOKftand  IMG, 

We  are  also  proposing  changes  to  take  effect  in  fiscal  year  1!)84 
designed  to  provide  greater  State  flexibility  in  the  planning,  admin- 
istration, organization  and  delivery  of  rehabilitation  services,  For 
example,  the  amendments  retain  the  requirement  for  a  sole  State 
agency  to  administer  the  program,  but  eliminate  the  detailed  provi- 
sions prescribing  how  that  agency  is  to  be  organized  and  adminis- 
tered. The  bill  would  also  eliminate  a  number  of  State  plan  provi- 
sions which  address  administrative  issues  wo  believe  are  better  left 
to  State  discretion. 

The  bill  would  retain  and  improve  the  provisions  which  provide 
protection  and  rights  for  the  handicapped.  The  bill  would  retain  re- 
quirements relating  to  the  priority  for  providing  services  to  the  se- 
verely disabled,  the  individualized  written  rehabilitation  program, 
the  availability  of  personnel  trained  to  communicate  in  the  client's 
native  language,  the  prohibition  against  residence  requirements, 
the  review  of  sheltered  workshop  closures,  and  affirmative  action 
for  the  employment  of  qualified  handicapped  individuals. 

The  bill  would  revise  appeal  procedures  concerning  State  review 
of  agency  determinations  to  include  both  determinations  concern- 
ing eligibility  of  an  individual,  as  well  as  the  appropriateness  of  the 
rehabilitation  services  provided.  The  bill  would  also  add  a  provision 
requiring  the  State  agency  to  provide  client  assistance  services  to 
all  clients  and  client  applicants,  including  information  and  advice 
concerning  the  benefits  available  under  the  act,  assistance  in  pur- 
suing legal,  administrative  or  other  remedies  unde"  this  act,  and 
appropriate  referrals  to  other  State  and  Federal  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  includes  a  new  provision  protecting  the  confidentiality 
of  personal  information  provided  by  clients  to  counselors  and  agen- 
cies. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  continued  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  program  of  handicapped  research  and  the 
dissemination  of  information  on  the  most  effective  practices,.  Title 

II  authorizing  the  conduct  of  handicapped  research  through  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Handicapped  Research  is  retained  under  the  bill. 
The  bill  would  extend  the  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
handicapped  research  under  Title  II  through  fiscal  year  1988. 

A  variety  of  existing  discretionary  programs  are  included  in  Title 

III  under  a  single  authorization  of  appropriation.  The  purpose  of 
Title  III  is  to  authorize  grants  for  projects  of  national  or  regional 
significance,  or  projects  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  special  handi- 
capped populations.  It  includes  authorizations  for  the  following  ac- 
tivities: Training,  grants  to  Indians,  projects  with  industry,  centers 
for  independent  living,  special  demonstration  programs,  including 
projects  for  the  severely  disabled,  migratory  workers,  the  Helen 
Keller  National  Center,  and  special  recreational  programs.  Title  III 
also  includes  authority  for  the  Commissioner  to  provide  consulta- 


tivo  services  and  technical  assistance,  to  provide  for  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  information,  and  to  evaluate  any  of  the  pro- 
grams or  activities  carried  out  under  the  act, 

Although  we  are  not  proposing  to  change  the  scope  or  types  ol 
activities  funded  under  these  authorities,  we  are  proposing  sonic 
modifications.  For  example,  we  are  proposing  to  extend  eligibility 
for  grants  and  contracts  under  those  activities  to  forprofit  organiza- 
tions, We  are  also  proposing  to  eliminate  specified  matching  rates 
and  to  authorize  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the 
costs  of  projects  funded  under  these  programs, 

la  summary,  we  believe  the  administration's  proposal  would  im- 
prove rehabilitation  outcomes  for  the  disabled  by  enhancing  both 
the  incentive  and  the  capability  of  State  agencies  to  make  the  most 
effective  use  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  resources  in  serving  the 
disabled. 

We  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  might 
have. 

Senator  Weickek,  Today  you  are  proposing  changes  in  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act,  to  give  more  Federal  direction  to  the 
States.  Yet,  just  over  a  week  ago  the  administration  proposed  a 
block  grant  for  this  program. 

Did  the  Department  prepare  both  of  these  proposals? 

Mr.  Bauer,  Yes,  we  cooperated  in  preparing  both  of  these  propos- 
als. 

Senator  Weickeu.  Well,  maybe  you  better  answer  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  Federal  Government  intends  to  provide  more  or  less 
direction  to  the  States. 

Mr.  Bauer.  Well,  Senator,  although  I  have  never  been  very  good 
at  predicting  what  Congress  will  do,  I  suppose  there  is  an  outside 
chance  that  the  turnback  proposal  which  the  administration  has 
made  to  Congress  will  not  be  acted  on  favorably. 

If  that  is  the  case,  the  proposal  we  are  talking  about  here  today 
reflects  how  we  would  like  the  program  to  work,  if  in  fact  it  re- 
minds a  program  administered  by  the  department  of  Education. 

In  addition,  as  you  may  know,  under  the  turnback  proposal 
which  has  been  sent^to  the  Congress,  States  have  the  option  to  par- 
ticipate or  not  to  participate. 

We  would  anticipate  that  some  States  may  not  participate,  and 
for  those  who  do  not,  we  are  proposing  that  this  legislation  govern 
how  those  States  conduct  their  program. 

Senator  Weicker,  Which  is  the  number  one  choice?  You  are 
throwing  two  situations  out  here.  What  is  the  administration's  first 
choice? 

Mr.  Bauer.  Well,  I  think  that  the  turnback  proposal  is  certainly 
a  high  priprity,  and  one  that  we  hope  Congress  acts  on  favorably  , 
Senator  Weicker.  Block  grants? 
Mr.  Bauer.  Yes. 

Senator  Weicker.  That  is  your  first  choice.  If  that  occurs,  then 
what  is  being  proposed  here  is  not  necessary.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Bauer.  Well,  no,  that  is  not  correct.  Under  the  block  grant 
proposal  participation  is  optional.  States  would  not  be  required  to 
participate,  and  we  think  it  is  probably  unlikely  that  every  State 
would  want  to  participate  in  the  block  grant  proposal. 
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In  I luil  i-iiM*.  IIh»m»  Slates  who  opt  not  In  purl ioi put c*  would  be* 
able  to  nuuhn  t  ihrii  program  under  the  legislative  proposal  we  are 
making  today, 

Senator  Wkii  kkk.  Now,  in  your  testimony  you  suggest  several 
ways  in  which  the  rehabilitation  program  might  he  strengthened, 
lor  example,  awarding  States  lor  serving  t lit*  .severely  disabled,  and 
tightening  the  definition  of  successful  rehabilitation. 

Yet  your  Department's  own  memorandum  of  September  M,  11)82, 
is  replete  with  references  to  the  fact  that  the  principal  impediment 
to  warrant  successful  rehabilitation  is  a  lack  of  funding. 

(liven  this  fact,  how  do  you  justify  requesting  an  authorization 
for  level  funding  in  in  such  sums  for  the  out  years? 

Mr.  Bauku.  Well,  Senator,  as  you  know,  all  the  proposals  that 
the  various  departments  have  submitted  to  the  Congress  were 
made  in  the  context  of  the  very  difficult  economic  and  fiscal  situa- 
tion that  faced  the  Federal  Government.  We  feel  rather  good  about 
the  fact  that  at  a  time  of  budget  cuts,  we  were  able  to  maintain 
level  funding  for  the  program. 

If  we  have  the  kind  of  economic  recovery  that  the  administration 
expects,  we  are  getting  increasing  indications  that  it  is  underway, 
it  is  certainly  possible  in  the  years  ahead  that  we  will  be  able  to 
make  a  larger  commitment  to  a  variety  of  programs. 

Hut  again,  we  think  level  funding  at  a  time  of  budget  cuts  is  a 
positive  proposal  to  make. 

Senator  Wkickkk.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  impose  the  same  limi- 
tations on  the  constituency  which  you  serve,  as  it  is  those  that 
have  no  particular  impediments?  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  impose 
upon  them  the  same  limitation,  or  limitations,  rather? 

Mr.  Bauku.  Well,  I  would  not,  at  first  glance,  interpret  level 
funding  as  placing  some  sort  of  severe  limitation  this  year. 

Senator  Wkickrk.  You  have  already  done  that  I  do  not  think 
that  is  disputed.  Because  you  already  indicated,  by  your  own  inter- 
nal memorandum,  what  is  holding  you  back  from  successful  reha- 
bilitation is  a  lack  of  funding,  That  is  your  statement,  and  not 
mine. 

Mr.  Bauku.  Well,  I  would  certainly  agree  that  there  are  a  variety 
of  programs  where  we  would  be  able  to  serve  more  people  in  better 
ways  if  we  hUd  more  money. 

Senator  Wkickek.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do  I  am  trying  to 
talk  about  your  program.  I  am  not  trying  to  talk  about  any  other 
programs  in  any  other  departments,  or  the  Government  as  a  whole, 
the  Congress,  the  Defense  Department,  but  I  am  talking  about  your 
programs. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  solace  to  be  gained  by  the  person  that 
is  in  need  of  rehabilitation  because  somebody  over  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  is  suffering  a  little  loss,  or  somebody  in  the 
Treasury  Department  is  suffering  a  loss,  or  that  the  Customs 
Bureau  has  to  be  pulled  back.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  we 
are  talking  about  here  today. 

I  would  like  to  know,  considering  your  memorandum. 

Is  the  justification  for  the  level  funding  strictly  a  justification 
born  of  the  overall  belt  tightening  in  the  Federal  budget,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Bauer.  Well,  Senator,  I  would  have  to  say  that  there  is  no 
program  in  the  Federal  Government,  including  the  ones  that  we 
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arc  luMt*  pr««s<Mil hij:  b»  Y,M»  t f mImv ,  lh<»  fumlmK  IcvpIm  of  .which  vvimv 
dwidcd  in  n  vuniuiu. 

So,  yes,  all  i>l' t tu*  programs,  inHudiiu:  this  one,  were  examined  in 
the  context  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  (lovernmeiil  is  under 
severe  fiscal  and  budget  pressure,  and  that  certainly  was  a  factor 
in  deciding  what  to  do  wit  h  every  program, 

Nonetheless,  we  feel,  relatively  positive  ahout  the  lac*  we  have 
retained  level  funding  for  this  program,  and  that  if  you  look  at  the 
entire  budget  of  the  Department  of  Education,  a  si^nilicant  portion 
of  that  budget  is  tfointf  to  this  program,  as  well  as  to  aid  to  the 
handicapped. 

Senator  Wkkkkk,  Hero  I  sit,  a  U.S.  Senator.  There  have  been 
cutbacks  also  in  the  legislative  branch  currently,  which  also  ema- 
nates from  the  same  belt-tightening  process,  Here  I  am  (>  foot  (>, 
Lilta  pounds,  at  least  at  this  point,  in  a  condition  where  I  have  got 
everything  going  my  way.  Here  sits  my  good  friend  over  there, 
Robert  Williams,  He  has  been  a  member  of  my  staff,  Robert  has  a 
few  more  problems  than  1  have  got.  He  has  got  a  far  better  mind 
than  I  have  got.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Do  you  think  that  it  is  fair  that  Robert  and  I  go  ahead  and  sort 
of  share  equally  the  belt-tightening  process? 

Mr.  Baukk.  Senator,  I  do  not  believe  we  are  asking  you  to  share 
equally  the  belt-tightening  process.  I  would  point  out  again  that  we 
have  asked  for  level  funding.  We  have  managed  to  protect  this  pro- 
gram from  the  relatively  larger  number  of  budget  cuts  that  were 
recommended  by  

Senator  Wbickkk.  No,  no,  no,  let  us  be  candid.  You  have  not  pro- 
tected. You  have  not.  The  Congress  has  protected.  You  have  finally 
fallen  into  line  with  the  Congress  this  year. 

Mr.  Baukk.  No;  I  am  talking  about  the  process  we  went  through 
this  year,  to  come  up  with  the  recommendation  that  was  made  for 
this  program,  and  that  recommendation  is  basically  level  funding. 

Senator  Weickeh.  Which  means  that  there  are  those  that  are 
going  to  be  unserved,  or  underserved,  right? 

Mr.  Baukk.  Well,  to  the  extent  that  there  is  unmet  need,  that 
obviously  is  true- 

Senator  Weickek.  Your  September  14  memorandum  reads: 

Cast-loads  of  severely  disabled  persons  have,  until  recently,  been  largely  shielded 
from  tin?  effects  of  the  declines  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  rehabilitation  dollars 
and  various  economies. because  increasing  State  agencies  have  focused  on  the  sup- 
port groups  However,  their  numbers,  too.  have  shrunk  in  recent  years,  albeit  at 
modest  rates.  The  State  agencies  have  targeted  ever  higher  proportion  of  their  ini- 
tial resources  to  the  severely  disabled  of  fiscal  1982.  This  would  likely  moderate  the 
expected  decline  in  such  cases. 

So  what  you  are  saying  is  that  the  States  do  not  pick  up  the  ball, 
you  have  got  problems,  right?  That  is  your  language.  It  is  not  mine. 

Mr.  Bauer.  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  memo, 
which  you  apparently  have  gotten  from  my  Department,  but  taking 
it  at  face  value,  Senator,  I  would  stand  by  the  fact  that  we  have 
made  a  level-budget  proposal. 

I  would  certainly  agree  that  there  probably  is  unmet  need.  To 
the  extent  that  States  cannot  help  meet  that  need  this  year,  then 
obviously  there  will  be  some  people  who  would  not  receive  all  the 
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services  \\wy  rui^hl  have  received  if  we  could  havo  come  hero  with 
twice  us  much,  or  (luce  limes  an  much, 

I  cannot  argue  with  you  that  if  you  triple,  quadruple,  double,  or 
whatever  the  size  of  a  budget  proposal,  t tint  you  are  going  to  serve 
more  people,  However,  we  believe,  and  the  contacts  

Senator  Wkickkh.  Not  necessarily,  Not  necessarily.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  throwing  money  is  the  solution  to  the  problem,  I  realize 
that  is  how  wo  are  supposed  to  j»et.  a  belter  defense  right  now,  Any* 
thing  and  everything  goes  out  lor  defense,  and  that  makes  us  more 
secure,  I  think  it  is  a  rather  foolish  proposition.  And  I  think  it  is 
just  as  foolish  as  if  I  sat  here  and  said,  by  throwing  money  in  this 
area  that  we  necessarily  achieve  success, 

I  am  not  buying  that,  That  is  not  the  point  that  1  am  trying  to 
make.  The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  clearly,  by  virtue 
of  your  own  memorandum,  n  memorandum  sent  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  the?  States,  it  was  not  anything  that  was  dug 
out  of  your  Hies  by  my  staff  members.  It  is  a  public  document  that 
clearly  states  what  is  going  to  happen  either  in  terms  of  those  who 
are  presently  being  served,  underserved,  or  not  served,  or  indeed 
will  have,  if  the  States  cannot  pick  up  the  slack, 

Again,  I  repeat,  your  job,  as  I  see  it,  and  this  is  where  wc  have 
fallen  into  some  disagreement  with  those  that  come  from  the  De- 
partment of  Education  Center,  your  job  is  not  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, your  job  is  not  any  other  portion  of  the  budget,  except  the 
job  given  to  you  as  a  Department  of  Education  on  behalf  of  particu- 
lar constituency,  depending  on  whether  a  law  is  before  this  com- 
mittee and  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  really  get  tired,  as  I  am  sure  you  get  upset  with  your  constantly 
having  to  refer  to  your  part  of  the  whole  budget  process,  rather 
than  being  an  advocate. 

Now,  maybe  it  is  that  certain  parts  of  the  budget  under  you, 
where  advocacy  is  capable  of  being  generated  by  the  constituency 
itself,  but  not  in  this  particular  case.  This  case  which  comes  up 
under  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  frankly,  your  advocacy  is  everything. 
Without  it  these  people  are  going  to  get  left  to  the  side  of  the  road, 
That  is  why  I  hit  this  as  hard  as  I  do. 

I  am  just  not  interested  in  the  overall  economic  argument  when 
it  comes  to  the  disabled.  It  is  an  effort  on  our  part,  some  sacrifice 
on  our  part,  some  money  on  our  part,  planning  on  our  part.  Clear- 
ly, you  get  up  in  the  morning,  and  you  have  the  same  kind  of  hope 
that  you  and  I  share  when  we  get  up  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Bauer.  Senator,  I  understand  your  position  entirely,  and  I 
am  sorry  that  we  cannot  come  up  here  as  freelancers,  and  give  our 
own  independent  views,  as  though  we're  in  a  perfect  world,  in 
which  everybody  comes  up  and  talks  about  whatever  they  want. 
But  I  do  not  think  the  Government  would  run  very  well  that  way. 
We  have  to  develop  these  proposals  in  the  context  of  this  adminis- 
tration, and  we  believe  we  have  got  a  good  proposal. 

Senator  Weicker.  Try  freelance,  you  know.  I  love  it.  I  do  it  all 
the  time  with  my  own  party.  I  grant  you,  there  is  a  tradeoff  as  to 
what  you  get  and  what  you  do  not  get. 

Every  now  and  then,  some  one  of  the  independent  commissions 
under  the  aegis  of  Labor,  HHS,  will  come  forth,  and  really  speak 
their  mind.  It  is  usually  someone  who  is  not  being  paid  by  the  ad- 
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•  JO  I 

iiiimihI  ration  TImw  me  independent,  Jind  they  will  Hixnik  their 
mind.  Hut  it  in  nil  there  And  I  roidi/o  t In «  ennNtiuintN,  Mr,  llnuer, 
t luit  you  are  under,  hut  I  Junt  feel  that  there  are  throw  excoptionN 
which  no  dominate  in  the  public  mind  that  then*  would  in  no  wine 
be  any  negative  fallout  as  far  an  an  honont  oxproHMionul  opinion  in 
concerned,  Because  I  think  the  public  an  a  whole  in  i(oinu  to  do  all 
it  can  to  sacrifice,  hut  more  important,  the  public  is  willing  to  go 
the  extra  mouHuro  for  the  person  who  hoH  difficulty,  and  them?  are 
the  people  we  are  dealing  with, 

Mr,  ItAUKit.  Senator,  at  the  risk  of  earninK  your  ire  on  Huh  i\wh* 
tion,  if  we  were  freelancing  this  morning,  wo  would  be  bringing  the 
same  propoHalH,  We  work  very  closely  with  <)MU  on  them*,  and  wo 
feel  that  these  adequately  address  the  needs  in  the  context  of  the 
overall  priorities  of  the1  administ  rat  ion  and  the  economic  and  fiscal 
situation. 

Senator  Wkickkh,  You  are  not  working  for  OMIl,  that  is  the 
whole  point,  OMB  has  a  place  in  the  process, 

Mr.  uaukk.  Indeed  they  do,  And  it  was  a  give  and  take  process, 
We  are  all  working  for  the  President. 

Senator  Wkickkk.  Well,  I  would  prefer,  very  frankly,  that  you 
know  these  changes  of  heart,  of  action,  emanate  from  your  side  of 
the  table.  That  is  why  I  try  to  be  reasonable,  and  try  to  convince 
you  of  this. 

But  in  the  final  analysis,  the  change  needs  to  take  place  on  this 
side  of  the  table. 

In  Senate  mechanism  proposed  for  distribution,  one-third  of 
State  grant  funds  provide  the  greatest  award  for  competitive  job 
placement  following  rehabilitation, 

What  safeguards  will  the  administration  use  to  prevent  States 
from  serving  only  the  easiest  and  cheapest  cases  for  the  severely 
handicapped? 

You  know,  it  would  be  a  great  thing  if  the  Washington  Redskins 
could  play  the  New  Orleans  Saints  10  games  a  year,  Our  record 
would  be  pretty  good.  But  try  playing  the  Dallas  Cowboys  10  games 
a  year,  and  there  are  problems. 

What,  under  your  system,  is  going  to  prevent  that  type  of  situa- 
tion from  compiling  a  table  of  success  that  looks  good  there  in 
black  and  white,  and  achieves  a  sense  of  being  the  easiest  case  to 
be  resolved? 

Ms.  Cichowski.  Senator  Weicker,  I  think  you  are  concerned 
about  the  creaming  problem  that  has  been  identified  in  the  pro- 
gram. Although  we  have  not  included  a  specific  safeguard  against 
creaming,  I  should  point  out  that  the  performance  based  funding  is 
focused  entirely  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the  severely  handicapped. 

So,  in  effect,  we  have  guarded  against  creaming,  by  distributing 
funds  only  on  the  basis  of  performance,  in  rehabilitating  the  severe- 
ly handicapped.  These  are  the  most  costly  to  rehabilitate.  To  the 
extent  that  the  States  focus  their  resources  on  those  easiest  among 
the  most  difficult  in  the  target  population,  they  will  have  that 
option,  but  we  will  avoid  diverting  resources  to  those  individuals 
that  are  marginally  handicapped,  or  perhaps  not  handicapped  at 
all. 

We  feel  we  have  gone  at  least  part  way  toward  addressing  this 
problem. 
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Senaim  \Vh<mh  When-  i*  Him  delmitiun  nl  wvundv  handi- 
capped '  \h  thai  in  re^V' 

Ms  CiomiWski  Wi-  have  (Mil  mailt*  any  cIiummi'K-  There  is  a  Mittu- 
|,,,v  1  ••■initiun  nl  neveiely  handicapped,  and  svo  \m\v  not  iinmused 
any  chants  to  that 

However,  wo  (la  anticipate  K'Muhit inn  h»  emmre  (hut  we  have  a 
vvurKnblo  ilrhnitam  lur  the  States  Obviously  ii  will  ho  critical  to 
have  a  definition  thai  in  elear  ami  functional. 

Wr  have  retained  authority  lor  the  SirrMurv  to  nyulnte  on  thin 
point,  and  wuuld  espeel  to 

Senator  Wmi'kkk,  Natalvn  points  out  to  tin*  Hint  the  definition 
iviiitrr,  t<i  handicapped,  and  imt  neverelv  handicapped,  js  that  im 
eluded 

Ms  ('n  mowski  Severe  <h nihility  is  also  included  as  a  definition 
in  the  hill, 

Senator  Wku-kkii.  What  ahout  rehnbilitat ion.  have  you  explained 
the  proposed  chains  in  the  deliuition  of  rehabilitation? 

Ms  (Vim  vvski.  Musically  we  hove  incorporated  into  the  proposed 
amendments  the  delmition  of  rehahilitation  that  the  program  has 
Im«oii  using  hy  regulation.  We  have  made  one  significant  change, 

As  lar  as  the  perlorinnnee  bused  funding  is  concerned,  we  have 
strengthened  the  definition  of  successful  rehabilitation  to  require 
IJ>  days  of  suitable  employment  rather  than  the  <I0  days  that  is 
currently  required  in  our  regulations, 

Senator  Wkh'KKN.  In  your  proposed  amendment,  you  propose 
eliminating  the  directions  Congress  has  provided  as  to  how  discre- 
tionary money  may  he  spent,  and  also  virtually  eliminated  any 
advice  from  the  National  Council. 

Why  do  you  f'(V|  that  only  the  administration  should  decide 
where,  when  and  how  rehabilitation  dollars  will  he  spent? 

Ms,  (Viiowski.  Senator  Weickor,  we  did  not  eliminate  the  statu- 
tory provision  that  requires  the  Council  to  provide  advice  to  the 
(  ommissioner  in  the  development  of  policy  for  programs. 

Senator  Wkickkk.  Counsel  tells  me  that  the  ability  of  the  Council 
to  advise  has  been  changed  considerably,  in  your  proposal 

Ms  CiniowsKi.  Only  with  respect  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Handicapped  Research.  Currently  the  Council  has  the  responsibili- 
ty to  establish  general  policies  for  NIHR,  and  in  addition  to  provide 
advice  to  the  Commissioner  on  the  administration  of  other  pro- 
grams administered  by  RSA. 

We  have  not  made  changes  with  respect  to  the  Council's  respon- 
sibility for  advising  the  Commissioner  on  the  rehabilit  ition  pro- 
gram. We  have  modified  the  Council's  role  vis-a-vis  NIHR.  We  have 
altered  that,  to  be  consistent  with  its  advisorv  role,  vis-a-vis  the 
Commissioner. 

Senator  Wkickkr.  Further  questions  will  be  submitted  for  re- 
sponse to  the  record,  and  thank  you  all  very  much. 
(The  following  was  received  for  the  record: j 
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Quest  ion  l:     A  year  agu  the  Natlonul  Council  on  the  Handicapped, 
then  chaired  by  the  distinguished  Dr.  Husk,  presented  a  Report  to 
Congress  which  took/sharp  Issue  with  the  Administration's  proposal^ 
for  disabled  Americans.     Congress  agreed  with  the  Council  and  re- 
jected the  Administration's  proposals.    Now  you  are  proposing  that 
the  Council* s  policy  matting  authority  be  eliminated  and  the  scope_ 
of  its  annual  report  be  severely  limited.     Doeia",t  the  Administration 
want  the  views  of /respected  rehabilitation  professionals  and  disabled 
advocates?     Shuuld  the  Council  be  muzzled  on  what  It  can  or  can't, 
recommend  to  Congress? 

Answer:    The  Administration  is  not  proposing  to  eliminate  the 
Council's  role  In  advising  the  Commissioner  with  respect  to  the 
policies  and  conduct  of  KSA  or" the  Department  on  the  development 
of  programs  carried  out  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act.    The  Adminis- 
tration believes  that  the  Council  provides  an  Important  vehicle 
for  obtaining  the  views  of  rehabilitation  professionals,  disabled 
advocates,  and  others  concerned  with  these  Issues.     Although  the 
proposed  amendments  would  no  longer  require  the  Council  to  include 
specific  recommendations  In  the  annual  report  they  would  continue 
to  require  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary,  President  and  the 
Congress  on  the  activities  of  the  Council.    The  Administration  is 
also  proposing  to  change  the  Council's  responsibilities  with  respect 
to  the  National  Institute  of  Education  from  a  policy-making  to  an 
advisory  role.    This  change  Is  in  keeping  with  NIHR's  current 
relationship  with  the  Council. 

Question  2:    The  Incentive  mechanism  proposed  for  distribution 
of  one-third  of  state  grant  funds  would  provide  the  greatest  reward 
for  competitive  job  placement  followlng~rehabllltatlon.    What  safe- 
guards will  the  Administration. use  to_prevent  States  from  serving, 
only  the  easiest  and  cheapest  cases  among  the  severely  handicapped? 

Answer:     One  of  the  Principal  objectives  of  the  proposed 
amendments  Is  to  promote  the  competitive  employment  of  the  severely 
disabled.     We  would  expect  the  States  to  emphasize  the  placement 
of  these  severely  disabled  who  have  the  greatest  potential  for 
competitive  placement  since  the  proposed  amendments  would  give  the 
greatest  weight  to  such  placement.     However,  the  bill  does  not 
propose  to  change  the  eligibility  requirements  of  current  law  so 
as- to  allow  States  to  serve  only  the  easiest  and  cheapest  cases. 
In  addition,  the.  bill  would  require  Independent  financial  and 
compliance  audits  eve^ry  two  years  and  a  program  review  at  least 
every  other  year  Including  review  of  adherence  to  statutory  stan- 
dards such  as  client  eligibility  and  case  closure  requirements. 

Question  •:  Please  explain  the  proposed  changes  In  the  defini- 
tion of  a  ••rehabilitation".  What  are  the  costs  and  benefits  of  this 
new  de f  in  It  Ion? 
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Answer:     Tin-  pi  oponed  *  hjin>»**H  to  tin*  del  i  n 1 1  ion  of    the  temi 
"rehabilitation"  arc  Intended  to   Improve  the  quality  of  rehabili- 
tation outcomes.     Tht?  definition  would  require  a  successful 
rehabilitation  to  he  demonstrated  by  120  days  of  suitable  employment, 
todays  longer  than" the  current  regulatory  definition.     The  proponed 
definition  would  also  assure  that   the  achievement  of  a  vocational 
goal   Is  consistent  with  the  handicapped  individual's  Individualized 
Written  Rehabilitation  Program  (IWKP)  and  that  services  have  been 
provided  in  accord  with  the  IWKP.     The  proposed  definition  would 
benefit  handicapped   Individuals  hy  promoting  more  lasting  and 
stable  employment  outcomes  consistent  with  the  objectives  and  ser- 
vices of  the  IWKP. 

Question  A:     In  your  proposed  amendments,   you  propose  elimina- 
ting the  directions  Congress  has  provided  as  to  how  discretionary 
program  money  may  be  spent  and  also  vlrtoally  eliminate  any  advice 
from  the  National  Council.     Why  do  you  feel  that  only  the  Administra- 
tion should  decide  where,  when,  and  how  Federal   rehabilitation  dollars 
are  to  be  spent?    What  problems  has  the  Administration  encountered 
in  sharing  this  responsibility  with  Congress,  and  how  would  Administra-  ' 
tion  priorities  vary  from  those  currently  established? 

Answer:     The  proposed  amendments   to  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
would  plate  a  variety  of  discretionary  programs  under  Title  III 
under  a  single  authorization  of  appropriation.     The  Administration 
would,  as   It  does  now,  submit  a  justification  of  appropriation 
estimates  which  would  provide  specific  data  and  justification  for 
proposed  activities..    Spending  plans  onder  a  continuing  resolution 
or  impropriation  bill  would  take  Into  account  Congressional  advice 
or  direction.     Administration  priorities  would  continue  to  be 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  existing  discretionary  authorities 
which  would  be  placed  under  Title  III. 

* 

Question  5:     Why  Is   the  minimum  State  grant  allotment  proposed  for 
reduction  to  $2  million?     Would  this  not  place  an  unfair  burden  on  the 
Smaller  States  and  make  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  compete  for  funds 
under  the  Incentive  mechanism? 

Answer:     The  proposed  amendments  to  the  Rehabilitation  Act  would 
provide  that  each  .State  would  receive  no  less  than  two  million  dollars 
under  the  allotment   formula.     The  minimum  allotment  has  been  reduced 
by  one-third  because  one-third  of   the  funds  would  be  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  performance.     However,  to  ease  the  transition  to  performance 
based  funding  the  proposed  bill  also  Includes  a  hold-harmless  provision 
for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986  to  phase-in   the  formula  revisions.  In 
fiscal  year  1985  no  State  would  receive  less  than  90  percent  of  the  total 
amount  allotted  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  in  fiscal  year  1986  no  State  would 
receive  less  than  75  percent  of  the  amount  allotted  In  fiscal  year  1984. 
These  provisions  are   Intended   to  provide  an  adequate  transition  period  and 
a  base  allotment  for  the  smaller  States  to  enable  them  to  compete  on  an 
equitable  basis  under  the  weighted  case  closure  system. 

Question  6:     Some  of  the  unfunded  authorities  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  may  be  considered  for  funding  as  the  economy  Improves.     Why  is  the 
Administration  proposing  that  all  unfunded  authorities  be  deleted  for 
the  Act? " 

'  Answer:     The  proposed  amendments  to  the  Rehabilitation  Act  would 
remove  a  number  of  unfunded  or  duplicative  authorities,    'in  general, 
these  authorities  have  been  proposed  for  deletion  on  the  basis  that  they 
duplicate  other  existing  authorities  or  that  the  authority  in  question 
is  not  an  appropriate  Federal  responsibility  in   view  of  the  limited 
resources  available  to  support  the  primary  employment  objectives  of 
the  program. 
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Senator  Wkickkk.  The  noxL  panel  to  appear  before  the  Commit- 
tee consists  of  Richard  Verville,  counsel,  American  Council  of  Re- 
habilitative Medicine,  American  Academy  of  Physical  Medicine 
and  Rehabilitation;  and  D.  Kenneth  Reagles,  president-elect,  Nr- 
tional  Council  on  Rehabilitation  Education,  Department  of  Reha- 
bilitation Education,  Syracuse  University,  N.Y. 

Dick,  welcome.  Why  do  you  not  go  ahead  and  lead  off  here? 

Everybody's  statement,  in  its  entirety,  will  be  placed,  in  the 
record  at  the  appropriate  point. 

Why  do  you  not  proceed  to  summarize  your  statement,  so  that  if 
we  have  questions,  we  might  have  time? 

STATEMENTS  OF  RICHARD  E.  VERVILLE,  COUNSEL,  AMERICAN 
COUNCIL  OF  REHABILITATIVE  MEDICINE,  AMERICAN  ACADE- 
MY OF  PHYSICAL  MEDICINE  AND  REHABILITATION,  WASHING- 
TON, D.C..  AND  D.  KENNETH  REAGLES,  PRESIDENT-ELECT,  NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL  ON  REHABILITATION  EDUCATION,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  REHABILITATION  EDUCATION,  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSI- 
TY. NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Verville.  Thank  you,  Senator  Weicker. 

Let  me  just  take  a  moment  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of,  not  only 
the  groups  that  I  represent,  but  I  am  sure  the  entire  rehabilitation 
community,  and  the  special  ed  community,  for  having  these  thor- 
ough and  thoughtful  hearings. 

It  follows  somewhat  in  the  tradition  of  the  program  which  every 
now  and  then  gets  broken,  but  which  was  started  by  Mary  Switser, 
and  obviously  comes  through  to  today,  that  we  get  a  thorough  look 
at  the  programs. 

I  am  here  representing  organizations  that  deal  essentially  with 
the— they  are  the  professional  organizations  dealing  with  physical 
rehabilitation,  in  other  words,  the  health  related  rehabilitation  pro- 
fessions. I  am  testifying  on  the  training  program  largely,  although 
there  is  no  way  that  you  could  testify  about  professional  training, 
without  testifying  somewhat  about  what  rehab  services  are,  be- 
cause the  professional  training  program  operated  under  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  is  the  only  program  that  provides  for  the  training  of 
the  professionals  that  serve  in  the  adult  rehab  field'.  It  is  the  only 
source  of  support,  though  people  may  not  realize  this,  for  the  train- 
ing of  physicians,  physical  therapists,  occupational  therapists, 
speech  pathologists,  audiologists,  prosthetics  and  orthotics.  And 
those  are  just  the  six  disciplines  that  deal  with  the  health  side  of 
rehab. 

It  is  very  fair  to  say  that  training  is  simply  an  adjunct  to  a  serv- 
ice program.  If  it  came  down  to  a  tradeoff  in  order  to  assure  ade- 
quate services  to  handicapped  people,  we  trade  off  training  money 
against  service  money. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  you  have  got  to  have  well 
trained  professionals  in  order  to  deliver  an  effective  service.  Clear- 
ly rehab  is  a  very  specialised  kind  of  service  that  focuses  on  the 
very  severely  handicapped,  to  a  large  extent.  I  disagree  with  the 
major  implication  in  the  administrations  testimony,  that  the  pro- 
gram does  not  do  that  now. 
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I  think  \\  lot  ol  evidence  cited  in  their  testimony  which  I  just 
read  a  few  momenta  ago  is  material  that  was  looked  at  before  1978, 
And  in  1978  the  act  was  changed  to  require,  by  law,  that  priority 
be  given  to  severely  disabled  people. 

Therefore,  it  is  quite  logical  to  assume  that  beginning  with  the 
real  implementation  of  the  197S  amendments,  probably  in  1980  and 
thereafter,  that  the  program  would  be  operating  differently.  In 
other  words  the  problems  they  were  citing  were  problems  based  on 
a  look  only  at  evidence  that  came  before  the  1978  amendments. 

We  think  the  program  is  dealing  with  severely  disabled  people, 
but  we  are  very  afraid  we  have  readied  somewhat  of  a  critical 
point  in  the  training  program.  The  resources  of  the  training  pro- 
gram for  professionals  are  two-thirds  devoted  to  support  to  univer- 
sities for  the  training  of  professionals  that  will  come  into  the  field 
and  one-third  for  continuing  education  and  inservice  training  for 
those  currently  employed.  That  ratio  has  stayed  about  the  same 
over  the  years. 

However,  as  the  total  amount  of  rehabilitation  service  dollars 
has  grown,  and  grown  as  it  should,  by— from  the  mid-seventies  to 
now,  close  to  fiO  to  (>()  percent,  the  amount  of  money  devoted  to 
training  people  to  serve  in  the  field  has  actually  decreased  by 
about  f>0  percent.  That  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  be  held  con- 
stant, necessarily.  Training  is  a  function  of  what  the  service  system 
needs,  and  what  the  manpower  system  needs. 

And  it  well  could  need  only  something  in  the  order  of  what  has 
been  funded  2  years  ago,  $25  million.  It  might  not  need  the  32  mil- 
lion that  it  was  funded  at  in  1978.  It  is  fairly  clear  that  if  you  try 
to  hold  the  training  program  constant  in  1978  dollars,  you  would  be 
up  to  $40  million  now. 

We  think  the  major  problem  is,  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
at  $19  million,  the  overall  training  program  is  really  not  respond- 
ing to  a  very  serious  need.  The  evidence  of  shortages  in  fields  of 
the  health  professions  in  rehab  is  substantial. 

The  RSA  is  required  by  law,  because  of  the  1978  amendments,  to 
have  a  manpower  training  plan  that  looks  at  the  service  system 
needs,  comes  up  with  shortage  figures.  That  plan  or  report  was 
issued  in  1980.  It  has  not  been  updated,  to  my  knowledge,  recently. 
But  it  showed  that  there  were  substantial  shortages  of  physical 
therapists,  occupational  therapists,  speech  pathologists,  physicians 
and  prosthetics  orthotics,  as  of  1978,  1979  and  1980. 

The  Graduate  Medical  Education  National  Advisory  Committee, 
one  of  those  independent  commissions  that  you  were  talking  about, 
that  was  set  up  to  advise  the  administration  on  physician  needs, 
basically  concluded,  2  years  ago,  that  we  had  an  oversupply  of  phy- 
sicians generally,  but  that  in  some  specialties  there  were  serious 
p-oblems.  The  specialty  of  physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation 
was  one  in  which  they  found  they  actually  needed  twice  as  many 
people  by  the  mid-eighties  to  1990  as  you  had  now. 

I  think  that  also  corroborates  the  data  that  exists  on  the  other 
areas,  PT,  OT,  speech  audiology,  prosthetics  and  orthotics,  because 
the  practice  of  rehab  as  a  health  service  is  a  team  process.  I  think 
there  are  similar  Heeds  for  the  allied  health  professions  as  there 
are  for  medicine.  Yet  we  are  now  getting  in  all  of  those  disciplines 
about  4V4  million.  In  the  period  of  1977  to  1979,  those  programs 
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were*  generally  getting  .'tlioia t  $S  to  $10  million.  1  am  not  here  just 
to  request  money  for  institutions.  Hijt  1  really  do  believe  that  we 
are  reaching  a  critical  point  where  the  training  programs  are  not 
dealing  with  the  shortages  of  people  that  are  necessary  to  deliver 
services  out  there.  And  putting  money  out  there  to  buy  services, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  important  thing,  will  not  be  buying  what 
we  want  to  buy,  if  there  are  not  people  trained  in  the  specialties 
that  we  need.  They  have  to  be  specialized  more  and  more  since 
care  is  getting  very  specialized,  and  severely  disabled  people  are, 
thank  God,  living  in  larger  numbers.  The  issue  is  what  is  the  qual- 
ity of  life  and  the  function  of  the  individual. 

And  if  you  do  not  have  a  specialized  group  of  people  out  there  to 
serve  the  handicapped,  you  are  in  trouble.  I  would  just  like  to 
make  one  final  comment,  and  that  is  in  looking  at  the  administra- 
tion's proposal,  I  would  say  that  the  organizations  that  I  am  repre- 
senting would  oppose  lumping  together  all  of  the  Federal  discre- 
tionary rehab  programs  into  one  pot,  and  that  is  because  of  what  I 
was  just  saying,  really. 

We  believe  that  there  have  to  be  stricter  standards,  and  better 
targeting  of  training  money  now,  not  looser  ones.  We  would  also 
oppose  not  only  block  granting,  or  at  least  the  two  organizations 
that  I  specifically  represent  would,  but  also  reducing  the  standards 
the  way  the  administration's  proposal  today  would,  because  they 
still  loosen  them.  They  talk  about  loosening  standards  for  people 
employed  in  the  agencies,  and  about  not  requiring  certain  mini- 
mum Federal  standards.  t 

I  think  the  professions  believe,  and  this  includes  medicine,  which 
historically  has  not  been  for  Federal  standards  necessarily,  that 
you  have  got  to  have  Federal  standards  in  these  programs. 
Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Verville  follows:) 
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TESTIMONY  HI' 

RICHARD  li.   VKIiVJLLC,    LEGAL  COUNSEL 
I'or  The 

AMERICAN  CONCUKilj;  01'  KKIIAI1I  UTATION  MEDICINE: 
And  The 

/      AMUR 7 CAN  ACADEMY  OF  PHYSICAL  MEDICINE  AND  REHABILITATION 


A*     Th''  5,^f.Vy\tj...vi3:'::rL,in(l  _Vlil  V:         rehabilitation  services  to  a 
h  null  (v^.prj  prr  son  Uci.'-rijs  who!  fy,  Wmy  opinion,  on   three  factors: 
<•)   thf  skill   and  dodicat.  mil  ul    the  professional  providing  the  ser- 
vici-;    CM    th<-  tinelim-ss  of    the  service;  and    (3)    the  opportunities 
presented  by   the  eeonc my  and   tin-  physical  environment. 

a.  II'  a  skilled  and  dedicated  professional  or  team  of  pro- 
fessionals (if    either   the  health  care  or  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
system;;  can  flea  |   with  a  client  or  patient  at  the  time  when  that 
service  is  needed,   rather  than   too  late,   that  service  has  a  subs- 
tantia!  likelihood  6f  making  a  difference  assuming  there  are  jobs 

to  be  had  and  that   the  .social,   economic  and  other  systems  are 
access i  h le . 

b.  However,    if  wo  do  not  have  either  appropriately  trained 
professionals,   in  sufficient  numbers,  as  well  as  a  system  of  adequate 
governmental   financing  to  assist   in  paying  for  the  services,  there 

is  no  way  that  rehabilitation  services  will  be  effective. 

c.  Financing  for  services   in  a  system  without  adequate  numbers 
of  appropriately   trained  people   is  not  going   to  buy  much  and  like- 
wise large  numbers  of  well  trained  professionals  without  financing 
for  the  services  is  a  waste.     This  is  true  in  any  area  in  which  we 
desire  to  have  a  personal   service  delivered  to  an  individual  in 
need  as  opposed  to  a  cash  payment  or  a  product  such  as  food  or 
housing.     it  is  true  of  education,  health  care,  mental  health  ser- 
vices and  clearly  true  of  rehabilitation  which  is  essentially  a 
comprehensive  set  of  all  needed  services  whose  goal  is  improved 
function. 
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li      In  Lin-  doliv-iy  "I   "  n-lMl.i  I  1 1  ,it  inn  sum  v  to.-,.  ox.Lj  «iordi  njiry 
nknl^nlv^licat^on  at-  »M,s::„fy.     Tnl„y   I  am  speaking  to  t  e  arc 
oi^hehoaTOi care  rehabilitation  team  and  my  hsljnw  witnu.;J  ^ 
speaking  largely  to  the  area  ol   voc.ition.il  counsel  imi  and  job  pj.icc- 
,rh  n(    ,|„,,n  nl,,!,,,^:    in  critical    to   the  n«Cufl»ary  outcome 

,1th,  rv.n-  d-livered.     On  the  health  cr.ro  r.ido  or  the  equation, 

the  luc-u.,  in  up.,,.  Hi-  physical,   |.sy-holagiaal  and  uncial  tunetion- 

i„,,  „t   the  individual  1  h1  ■  i  hi- -ii.il  ion  of  those  nroan  with 

vocation..!   counse 1  i  >H  and    ,c.h  pLi-.-n-nt  .     This  team  involves 

uKilU'd  Lh...i.ipi«t»(  physi-i  .  «>s,  aii.l  muses.     Spuei  rienl  ly,  wu s  .  in 

talking  today  ol    th-  -riti-.il   ne.Ms  I01   well   Lr.uned  proCcii.oioiiali, 

Ui   th-  au-as  of    physi-al   an  I   1  . dnlo  I  1  t  a  t  i on  mod  i.c  i  ne ,  phys'ical 

th-i.mv,  na'i.,.,l  inn.il    th-.apy,   M-orl,  l^tho-logy,  and  i  o  J  ogy  and 

prosthetics  and  orthotic:..     Th-  t  ..-hah  i  \  i  ta  t  i  on  service  paid  tor 

by  whatever  paym-nt    system   (vm'iit  i ona I   rehabilitation,  Medicare 

or  Medicaid,    s.p.u'i.il   e.hient  ion ,   etc.)   will   not   be  (■ffoctiVC  or 

worth   invest  m-i    in   il   we  am  not  able  to  supply  trained  peon  ° 

,„  th-  ;-  iii-ld-.   in  a.l-«p...l.«  numbs         Neither  a  tumoral  practitioner 

or  mediein.-  no:    r.tli-M    p»  u-t  i  I  i  on--.      untrained    in  tho-.o  special  areas 

,,U1  n.ike  th  -  mr.-  ^.i.y  rnnl »  1  but  ion  to  tin-  care  of  the  patient  or  client. 


C.     Wh.it    is   tlu-n   th"  pre 


.hi  cm'.'     The  pi  objem   i b_Uwi t_J-hc_ J^iet_Jo£ 


t  r 


m  i.i'nf.-'.s  mii.il      to  ent.-i    th"  rehahVU  t aM<>_n_J^_ljl_hji 


Iwin  H-'d  t-       l.ir.ih.iM  n  > i  n»    and  i .Lh-'r Vror.oai^ 
,  M  1  i.-.-l  .  t  —-lit     o    muvoM'y  rji^j^r^ms^^^jie^^j-l^^inj:. 

I  tl  .  < ,!    r »' ha b  1  Illation    vdieine  ,   physical   therapy  , 

tholciy,  audiology  and  prostheticr 


•uput  1  >:,  1  I    t  h<  1  any  ,  sj 


till-  1  Oltll 


I  h<  •   1 1  m : • . i  1  ■  r    !       a  1  an  t    aw.i  r 


d<;  and  the  amounts  provided 


I «!/»:.  hist  y-ar  the  total  training 
..,  .mi    111  total    those  fields  received 


I1.1V1:  di-ciea:  -.  i   by  '  ! 

oMiroTr^lliJ;!'''^^.''-.'  .:  "...  "l.:i"toT)uiieVo"thnt  the- 

......  ... ...... ...  will    ....v.-.'.    I.-.';   Hi. in  il .  V  million  and  that 

c^aUl     d,  I  on  a  ph.c-out  plan.     In  FV  1978 

the  aicr;  of   r« -h  ah  1  1  1  ta  ti  on  medio  m«-.    physical  therapy,  occupa- 
tional  th,:a:.y,    sp,-ech  pathology,    au.Uology  and  prosthetics  and 
orthotic:-,   n-i-ivod  a   total   of    S«  million       In  constant  t  Y  1978 
dollar-,,    il   wuiH  take  about   $11   million   in  JY   1983  to  Support 
traimna  al    the  r.am-   h  vel    as  FY   1  97B   for  these  6  disciplines. 
It  would  i.iki-  about   $-12  nillion   in  Vi    1983   using  constant  FY 
1978  dollars  to  krop  Lho  win  •  I  -  pro-irar,  at   the  FY  1978  level. 

There    in-  no  ot  h-i    Fc  hoal   proqrama  available  to  sup- 

port,  traimna    in  rcbabi  U  t  at  ion  sn.-ci-il  tics   for  these  disciplines 
I   hav-  mention--.!.     Th-»  i-  is  no  physician  training  support  in  the 
field  of   rohabii.tatio:.  m-dicine  und^r  the  Health  Professions 
Education  program.     The  r-c-nt  n-nato  Labor  i  Human  Resources 
Committee  report  on  health  manpower  progr  anvi  indicated  a  major 
need   for  the  traininn  of   r.p-  ,v  i  a  1  i  s  t  s   in  physical   medic  nc  and 
rehabilitation  and  rccommend-d   lh.it    funds  b-  expanded  for  that 
field,   but  under  th-  Rehabilitation  Act  programs    (Senate  ™POL\ 
No.   97-12-1).     AUi-d  health  training  raipport   has  be.-:  completely 
eliminated  from  the  HHF.  badger. 
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U.     Unwi-vn  ,   tin-  tM'i-.i  |i, i    ir.niH-'i  i  i  ol  i>s'i  idti.i  1  >;  i  i,  r;t  i  1  I  there 

.in- 1  .it    levels  tiu   lens  tl        i  ti     V   l'»/H.     Thin   is  no  blind  uTiUfjrticjn 

but    i  i;  (lui'uini.'ii U:\!  hy   HS A  1 : i  ' >wn  s  t  in ly  dun* *   in    1  'IHO  on      t li| >ower 
iW'ds   in  i  i;:i|)oniH'  to  a  ('<  >t\i\ ross i  una  I   dweetive  in  the  Kohabi  1  i  ta- 
t  i«ui  A«"t  .     Th.it   n.inj '<  v.vr  study   !  otind   th.it    I  he  hi?  ili  :;iri  pi  i  lien  I 
1 1. 1  v»«  in.  nt  i  (tin si   (and  imiiii!,c  I  i  n  j )   hit; I  rihor  L.nji'!.; .     Kecen t ly  da  tn 
t  ro:n  the  !,tu-)y  ot    tin    (baduat  i-  M'.'dii'.il  Kdueatinn  National  Adv.i- 
.'i"iy  t  V      j  |  i    «  his   lully  cui  tobni.it,. a  i|M-  h;;a  study  ill  thu  field 
o !   | ihy: 1 1  *:<!  I  itn *i 1 1  (.;  i  ne  and  t  rh.iln  t  i  t  .i  t  i  uti  shuw  i  fi« j  a  dramatic  shor taye 

of  [  i  h  y :  •  i  i  *  i  a  1 1 :  i  in  t  ln>   I  odd.     I'.lu-ln-,  >i  i  .i  1  Ly  iihnw  thnt  the 

i  "mi  i  ■  -nt    supply  ol    phyj;  ir  i  .in:;  :.|  >■  ■■  •  i  a  1  i    i  n*|   in   rehabi  1  i  tat  ion  must: 
.lliv-Nt  u-  doubted  hy   I'MX),     Tlu'  1 1 niiil •< ■  i  of   physicians  have  not 
i  nei  iM.Md  :;iiK.v  tin-  rv  i  diuwe  ■  ■  t    shor  t  a<ji-s  a  rose .     The  number  of 
oi-riip.it  inn  >  1    i  h  i.  *  i  .  i  j  >  i  sis  pt -act.  i  e  i  rw  *1  n  adult   rohabi  1  i  la  Lion  pro- 
« j  i  am;;  haN  uc  tua  1  1  y  decreased  hy  a  Imos  t    ?  07,  s  i  nee  l'Jl'l .      Tn  nddl- 
t  tin1  iturr.hi't    nl   q  raduat  c:;   in  oecupat  ional    therapy  programs 

ha-.  :.t  ayi-d  i-vm  mikv  |'»/7. 

In   tln<    I'l/H   ivhabi  I  i  t  it  ioii  A-l    A1   ■  :i-  li;u  'ii  t::  t    the  Congress 
appi  op»  iati-ly  nan  Lit  imI   that    \K'M\  <l"v-  !  up  a   r  rhabi  1  i  tat  ion  profeii- 
:  •  i '  >  n .  i  1   rvs.inp'-w^t    plan    in  v.'hodi  in'<d,    t  ti  tlu;  various  pro  f  era;  i  Glial 
d  i  sc  i  p  I  i  ii'  ■  !i  wmilJ  bf  assoss»-d  an!  mi  im  it  i;:ivl.     That    study  estab- 
lished th-.o-   is  ,i  ii  1  fen   •  1 1 1  d  i  t  i 1 1  *.  i  i  1   physical   Lhorapi  sL:i  beyond 

tlf  nui..I,   :    .i|    annual    <ii  adn.i  t  ■ -s ,      Th*-   APT  A   itself    suggests  a  need 
.ib  ■  .'    i.a,enu  physoal    t  h-  ■  r.  a  >i  ■ .  t  ■,  whi'-h  is  at  leant    501  above 
t  In ■      ii;-:,'    ".i.pp i  y .     Th- ■         "  t    i  n  1 1  o.it       t  h.il   thot  o  will  be  a 

;:.-[.    ,   •     i      ,.!•■■   ::.  :    ! .  a    -  ■  •■ 'up  1 1  K  hm  !    t  b"i  api  St  s   I  111  oucjh  1  985 
's.      r.   f.«:rw!    :         i   by   t  lu    !■■'::■■  ei  <•!    b.ib  >r   !H  a  tint  icn    (»I.5i)  . 
Ab..(    ■  ■  i    in-;   i. it.-.,    in  h'-.pitil:.  ai"  a\-    :i  :   th<-  hi'ihest   l"or  occu- 
1 1  1 1  i 1  '.ii    i  h»  i  ,ip  i  M      in  Puli  I  1 1*  I  i* 1  ■  i !  t  h  i'.'.-i  v  i  «•■  ■  iaa  t\  »«y:i  during  the 
I' »/(»'. ,      TJi«    I'.j.  a  S    .i  1  :.  ■  i  ■ : .  t  ■  1 1>  1  i .'  ■  1 1 1  ■  ■ .   .i     bat.it'  o!    lijii-cch  pat  ho - 

's    e.    ab  ml    i'll,  oi    '■()'    n!    I        rai.M    iait'plv'.      hi  pros- 

tli-t  ii-,  and  iir!linhr.(    t  h- ■  i.hatii.-  p-    bh       i  ■.  'i.-v.-ii!  and  com- 
pn.ihli-   t->  !hit    ii.  i     !i  ■  i  ru  .      P»i.i    :  n  1 1  ■    ■'■        .n-'i-f   lur  to 
ii.ijb   and   a   supply  <  >  I    ab  "H      (JtMi Viiit    ]■'•;.  o  '    '.h"W4-d   that  Up  to 
•bi  HO  phys  i  r:  i  iair.   :.pi  -  i  ■  i  .i  1  i  /.  i  ii  i   in   1 1  ha  hi  1  i  t  a  t  i        v  \      ci  no  were 
mch'l   in   1  '*  HO   and  r.f,ly    l(,(i(i  '..■■-!•■  n  .*.;  p :  ,  j- ■  t  i  ■  ■  i  n  :    in   tliat  field 
it.  I'tfia. 

l!>  d l  ib  i  1  i  t  a  1 1 on  ne I  v  i  *  v:.  a i  i    a  i  :;.  i  !>»■'  ■     i  na  !'  ai  *•  spec i  a  1  i  zed 
and   t  i-ehn  <1>>  jy   is   i  npt      ihm  » 1  (! '  V  •     Ka'di  ■  »1    t  h- f  actors  rc- 
ipn  r  vr. ..  inpr  ov<'d  and  i-xpand--d  t.rainini  o!    :;j  »t-c  i  a  1  i  :;l .  Universi- 
l  I.-:;   air  n<  n"ral1y   unaliK-   to  '-xpi-nd    J  und:;   !oi    improved  ptogramr* 
in   th'-sc  ,u  without    l-'fileral    a i  ■  ;tmf:i 1 .      K:<a;r.pK»i;  of  such 

inproveJ  and  r.p^ci  a  1  i  v.v  I  ear*:  ar'"  rehabilitation  prosrarr:;  for  the 
sputtl   c.»rd    i  n  jiit'i-d ,    and  li.ose  with  brain  or    burn  traunia. 


-M  -'.IT.}    ()  -s:i--  |i; 
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Senator  Wkickkk.  Last  year  wan  one  of  the  problems  we  con- 
fronted, and  it  manifested  itself,  as  you  pointed  out  in  your  testi- 
mony, but  last  year  in  the  market,  Labor,  HI  IS  portion  of  appropri- 
ations, the  administration's  position  was  in  fact  that  there  is  a 
great  surplus  of  teachers  out  there. 

So  we  were  told  not  to  worry  about  the  shortage  of  special  ed 
teachers,  because  those  teachers  could  just  handle  special  ed.  It  is  a 
total— -that  is  a  problem  we  are  dealing  with  here— -lack  of  recogni- 
tion of  the  special  teachers  that  are  involved  in  the  additional 
training  that  is  involved. 

One  is  not  the  same  as  the  other,  by  a  long  shot,  I  am  sure  a 
regular  teacher  would  be  the  first  to  come  up  with  that  same  con- 
clusion. 

Mr.  Verville.  That  is  very  clear  in  the  health  care  field,  and  I 
am  absolutely  convinced  of  it,  not  just  for  rehab,  but  generally. 
There  is  an  overstatement  of  a  problem,  that  is  that  we  have  too 
many  X  and  too  many  Y. 

Well,  we  may  have  too  many  X,  and  too  many  Y,  in  general,  but 
the  issue  is  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  sophisticated  than  that.  It  is  what 
you  need  specifically. 

Senator  Weicker.  You  could  probably,  in  the  matter  of  positions, 
you  could  probably — let  us  go  to  another  area.  I  would  dare  say  in 
that  same  study,  since  there  are  too  many  physicians,  I  will  bet 
you  there  is  a  great  shortage  of  them  in  rural,  poor  areas,  so  it  is 
taking  them  out  of  the  field  of  our  interest.  I  will  bet  there  is  no 
great  surplus  of  physicians  in  rural,  poor  communities. 

The  problem,  as  you  well  know— and  were  it  not  for  the  Federal 
.Government  getting  into  this  act,  through  subsidy  and  payment,  to 
get  the  graduate  to  go  back  to  his  or  her  community — would  be 
even  worse  than  it  is. 

Mr.  Verville.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Weicker.  You  are  absolutely  right.  This  generalization 
sounds  great,  thrown  out  there  to  the  public  as  a  whole.  It  does  re- 
quire a  little  bit  of  sophistication.  As  you  demonstrated  before  the 
committee,  to  bring  forth  the  full  stated  facts. 

Mr.  Verville.  We  have  got,  and  I  will  supply  them  for  the  record 
later,  but  some  suggested  amendments  that  might  try  to  have  the 
Federal  role  played  more  specifically;  so  that,  for  example,  when  a 
budget  comes  forward  in  January,  the  administration  would  have 
to  identify  specifically  what  their  shortage  findings  were  for  partic- 
ular disciplines  in  which  they  are  investing  money.  Because  I  think 
that  is  really  critical. 

There  is  real  leadership  needed  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
terms  of  what  manpower  needs  are  for  rehabilitation.  Because  the 
States  cannot  be  responsible  for  training  people,  due  to  the  mobil- 
ity that  people  have  once  they  get  out  of  the  training  programs. 

Senator  Weicker.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  might  have  further 
questions,  but  let  me  move  now  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Reagles. 

Mr.  Reagles.  Yes,  I  represent  the  National  Council  on  Rehabili- 
tation Education,  which  represents  the  interests  of  not  only  pre- 
professional  but  continuing  rehabilitation  education  programs — 
programs  which  serve  as  a  vital  link  in  the  tripartite  of  research, 
training,  and  services. 
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We  arc  very  well  aware  of  the  value  of  training  rehabilitation 
professionals,'  especially  if  tin*,  administration's  suggestion  that 
there  be  increased  focus  on  the  severely  disabled  was  made  part  of 
the  H)78  amendments. 

The  severely  disabled,  in  our  opinion,  Are  individuals  whose 
needs  for  rehabilitation  are  the  most  severe,  not  necessarily  indi- 
viduals in  any  particular  disability  classification.  It  is  very  clear 
from  research  evidence  that  trained  rehabilitation  personnel  are 
more  effective  with  the  severely  disabled,  given  the  complexity  of 
their  needs,  than  are  individuals  with  little  training  and  little  ex- 
perience. 

While  the  capacity  of  the  State-Federal  program  and  other  alter- 
native rehabilitation  ventures,  the  private  for-profit  rehabilitation 
sector  especially,  is  estimated  at  approximately  250,000  individuals 
annually,  yet  more  than  (100,000  individuals  annually  become  dis- 
abled or  limited  in  substantial  ways  that  make  them  unemploy- 
able. 

Because  of  the  insufficient  funds  for  rehabilitation  services  and 
inadequate  numbers  of  trained  rehabilitation  personnel,  literally 
billions  of  dollars  annually  are  required  in  subsistence  payments  to 
the  unrehabilitated.  Increasing  the  supply  of  trained  rehabilitation 
personnel,  coupled  with  increased  moneys  for  services,  would  help 
alleviate  this  enormous  drain  of  tax  dollars. 

While  the  State  directors  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  the  clients 
of  rehabilitation  agencies,  and  rehabilitationists  themselves  advo- 
cate the  master's  degree  as  the  entry  level  for  rehabilitation  prac- 
tice, fewer  than  half  the  rehabilitation  counselors,  for  example,  em- 
ployed by  State  agencies,  have  a  master's  degree. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  the  quality  of  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices is  assured  by  having  persons  with  more  substantial  degrees  of 
training.  I  can  tell  you  from  my  own  personal  experience  at  Syra- 
cuse University,  that  as  the  funds  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
training  have  been  reduced,  the  number  of  individuals  entering  our 
program  has  also  been  reduced. 

A  graduate  student  at  Syracuse  University  spends  approximately 
$10,000  in  tuition  costs  alone  to  complete  a  master  s  degree  in  reha- 
bilitation counseling,  communication  disorders,  special  education, 
ard  other  rehabilitation  disciplines. 

In  order  to  attract  qualified  persons  into  fields  that  serve  the  dis- 
abled, the  federally  sponsored  financial  incentive  for  tuition  assist- 
ance and  educational  service  fees  is  necessary.  Otherwise  students 
are  opting  for  programs  in  other  behavioral  sciences,  not  necessar- 
ily serving  the  disabled;  other  areas  of  science  in  which  the  salaries 
are  more  substantial  and  educational  benefits  are  more  lucrative. 

The  administration  has  advocated  the  fiscal  year  1984  budget  for 
rehabilitation  training  be  frozen  at  the  1983  level  of  $19.2  million. 
This  is  the  third  consecutive  year  that  funds  for  training  have  been 
frozen,  representing  a  real  loss  of  nearly  20  percent  from  the  fiscal 
year  1981  appropriation  of  $21.68  million.  The  impact  has  been  es- 
timated by  the  Department  of  Education  as  a  6-percent  reduction 
from  fiscal  year  1983  in  the  number  of  rehabilitation  personnel 
who  could  be  trained  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

As  rehabilitation  case  service  moneys  available  to  the  States  are 
reduced,  rehabilitation  counselers  in  some  States  have,  in  fact, 
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been  laid  of f .  Those  who  are  retained  arc  working  with  larger  case- 
loads, arid  being  asked  to  perform  tasks  that  they  perhaps  have  not 
been  prepared  for  at  the  graduate  levels,  Therefore,  the  need  lor 
continuing  education  services  is  also  recommended  by  NCRK.  1 
would  make  you  aware  of  one  situation,  however,  that  is  of  concern 
to  NCRK;  that  is  on  some  States,  because  it  is  cheaper  to  hire  indi- 
viduals trained  at  the  baccalaureate  level  than  at  the  graduate 
level,  States  hire  rehabilitation  personnel  trained  only  at  the  bac- 
calaureate level,  and  then  use  continuing  education  moneys  to 
train  them;  this  is  in  lieu  of  the  formal  graduate  training,  which  is 
agreed  upon  as  the  minimum  entry  level  for  the  practice,  of  reha- 
bilitation counseling. 

Finally,  our  recommendation  is  that  the  following  authorization 
levels,  to  confront  the  shortage  of  rehabilitation  personnel  and 
maintain  quality  services,  be  $25.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1984,  $30.5 
million  in  fiscal  year  1985,  and  $35.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

We  also  recommend  reauthorization  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  to 
insure  that  the  rights  of  the  handicapped  are  assured  by  law, 

Thank  you. 

|The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Reagles  follows:] 


Mil   N-l  UmAI   i.uNfj!  |i   iiN  KlilAlill  HAIION  I  MK.AT  ION 
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Mr.  C.h.i  1 1  m.iii  and  Memt.rr',  ot         'iuljcomm  j  t  t.ee :    My  name  is  Or.  Kenneth 
HimcjIm1,,  I'rolc.'.or  nt  fvh.ih  1 1  1 1  a t  ton  Munition  at  Syracuse  University  tn 
New  York  State  and  Pres  i  ili'nt  -  f  let:  t  of  the  National  Council  on  Rehabilitation 
l.duca  I  ion,     The  Niit  ioriril  Council  represents  educators  and  trainers  of 
ri'hdLii  1  i  tdtion  (trot  ess  iona  I  s  who  assist  a  portion  of  the  estimated  21  million 
Americans  with  disabilities  who  require  their  opportunities  to  be  equalized 
so  that  they  may  compete  with  the  non-disabled,  to  find  employment  or  to  live 
as  independent  lives  as  possible.    While  the  recent  economic  recession  has 
had  a  devastating  effect  on  all  Americans,  its  effect  on  the  disabled  and 
handicapped  has  been  even  greater.    More  of  them  are  unemployed  and  on  some 
form  of  public  assistance  than  the  nondisabled.    Their  needs  for  rehabilita- 
tion services  delivered  by  competent  professionals  has  never  been  more  sub- 
stantial.   It  is  for  this  reason  that  1  am  especially  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Committee  and  to  submit  our  statement 
for  the  record  in  support  of  enhanced  levels  of  funding  for  rehabilitation 
education,  training,  and  research,  and  for  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act. 

Nature  of  Rehab i l  i  tati on  Research  .  Training,  and  Service 

■Since  1920  a  state-federal  partnership  known  as  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation .Program  has  existed  to  assist  individuals  with  disabilities  to  reduce 
their  vocational  handicaps,  to  find  employment,  and  generally  improve  the 
quality  of  their  lives.    The  hallmark  of  this  program  has  been  the  individual 
approach  by  rehabi 1 itationists  to  meeting  the  unique  needs  of  each  disabled 
person.    It  is  a  program  with  both  humanitarian  and  economic  justification. 
As  a  nation  we  have  committed  ourselves  to  assisting  the  disabled  and  in 
doing  so  we  have  turned  tax  consumers  into  taxpayers  —  the  program  has 
returned  approximately  10  dollars  for  every  dollar  Congress  has  wisely  in- 
vested.   In  few  programs  has  the  complementary  relationship  among  research 
(to  develop  innovative  techniques  and  methods,  such  as  the  use  of  computers 
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and  'H 1 1  r..  ,  m  .,nrv  t  -  i  iii  1 1  r«"    M»mi,iI  i  urd  miuni".  perform 

t<r.r.  ii.it  .  ,-n  .niiTrii  |..i",Mlilr  unl.  .1  lew  /imi  \  -Kin),  ciluL.il  ion  <iml  Imi  iniiMi 
(tn  utili.v  1  hi-  n'.ult  ■,  .if  iv.nii'iili  >"'l  ,.<''viic  been  so  succi'ss  t  ul  ly 


......      I  it  it  urn  !  f  .1  in  in- 1  iM  .   nit  h..i  1 !  b  r  <  uii'ji-i' .',  in  l'JM  and  since 

ih.h  ifticr.il  lunds  have  .uji|infni  f.l    1  *  1  r  •  -  .m.i  1fp.i1  resources  to  support  pre- 
.,,-rvHf  1  to  1 1". '.  iiifi.i  I  flui  .it.  ion  di   1  nd 1 v 1  'In. 1 1 '.  in  .1  variety  of  rehabi 1 1  ta- 
il ion  1iM.ii.lim".,   1111. 1  utliri'j  re li.it>  1  h  t  )  t  1  nn  ( rjuns"  1  wig  ,  job  placement 
'.pf  t  i.i)  1  s  t  s  ,  rehabilitation  laiiltty  administrators,  physical  and  occupa- 
tion.il  therapists,  audiologists  ami  speech  therapists,  mobility  and  orienta- 
tion specialists  tor  the  blind,  ph/Mci.ins  specialising  in  physical  medicine 
and  rrh.ihil  itation,  nurses,  sot.ial  worn«rs,  and  others.     In  addition  to 
supporting  pre- prof  ess iona I  education,  kehab) 1 i tat  ion  Training  funds  are  also 
used  for  continuing  education  and  in-service  training  of  practicing  rehabi 11- 
tat  lomsts  to  keep  them  abreast  ot  innovative  technological  developments.  The 
result  has  been  an  impressive  net^irk  of  educational  programs  based  in  U.S. 
colleges  and  universities,  continuing  education  programs,  and  in-service 
training  resources  of  state  rehabilitation  agencies,  with  which  the  cadre  of 
rehabi 1 itation is ts  needed  to  impk-ient  the  comprehensive  program  of  services 
for  this  nation's  handicapped  arc  sieve  loped. 

Jbn pa c t  of  P ro posed  Funding 

On  behalf  of  disabled  individuals  and  professional  rehabi 1 i tat ioni sts  , 
I  wish  to  share  with  you  my  conceri  for  the  future  of  rehabilitation  training 
and  the  supply  of  trained  personnel .    While  the  research  evidence  is  clear 
that  trained  rehabi 1 i tat  ionises  a-v  essential  for  an  effective,  efficient 
service  delivery  system,  the  fund"'9  patterns  of  the  past  six  years,  in  which 
funds  for  rehabilitation  training  *iave  been  reduced  from  $30.4  million  in  FY  78 
to  $19. 2  million  in  FY  83,  threats  the  viability  of  rehabilitation  programming 
and  the  quality  of  services  to  the  disabled.    The  following  are  documented 
areas  of  impact: 

1.    While  the  capacity  of  thr  state-federal  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  and  alternative  rehabi 1 i t: : ion  ventures  is  estimated  at  approximately 
250,000  persons  annually,  more  th: ■  600.000  individuals  annually  (Trietel, 
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h/'Jj   lie-,  nine  (llVltirl  in    limited    Ml  ',ubs !  ■ n  M -i  i   way.   th.lt   \\),\\v  MUMIJ  l|IH*ffl|i  1  tiy- 
.1 1 >  1 « ' .     Him  .lu'.r  ot   in'.uf  t  u  lent,  1 1 > r i ■  J *.  tin   i  < ■  •  i«i 1 1 1  1 1 l.a t  kmi  *j i » r' v 1 1. 1 •  *•  and 
iii.iiIim|imI<<  number-,  Hi  trained  rehaM  1 1 1  ,)t  t  mii  |  .fi  \nnnel ,  billions  1 1  f  dollars 
.inriu.il  ly  .hi'  |i'>|uifi"t  in  Miti1,  r,  t  nil.  e  p.i^nn-fit.    in  the  unruhabi  It  tated .  In- 
in-r.i/i'j  (he  |.ippli        ii.iliu-l  m  h  ih  1 1  1 1  i  •  i • m  |     '.nimH  would  help  A 1  lt»v  I  •!  tf 

t  tl  I      I'MUritllMr,    l|f  ,1111   ot    t  ►  I  *    <|l>  I  I  ilf.  , 

,'\    While  thi'  ilirn  tnr,  tit  ',i,iii<  n-h.iM  I  1 1  at.  ion  agent:  i  es  ,  the  Clients 
of  vocal.ioTi.il  i ■••hiWii  I  il.it.ioii  mtvui",,  and  r  i-n^fi i  ]  i t.H ion i sts  themselves 
advocate  thi>  master'    di-groe       th«*  •  *n  t  ry- 1  eve  I  for  rehab  I  11  ttlt  ton  practice, 
fewer  than  halt  the  rehabi  I  i  tat  ion  counse  I  ors  *ttip  1  o y t?d  by  state  agencies 
h . i v i *  i  master's  degree.    ■,  inri'  rehahi  1  i ta t  i on  counselors  with  graduate 
degree',  have  shown  iti  n"iiMri:h  studies  ( 1 1  j  *  •  f  • ;  Wright  A  butler,  etc.)  that 
they  are  more  capable  ot  working  with  the  severely  disabled,  those  persons 
with  seven?  disabi 1 ities  ('specially  suffer  from  the  present  personnel 
shortages  in  r'fhah  i  h  tat  ion .    Ihus,  as  the  supply  of  trained  rehabilitation 
personnel  is  redu<  ed  by  fewer  gradt.  ites ,  attritions  to  other  more  lucrative 
fields  and  other  factors, the  finality  of  services  is  diminished. 

J.     thi>  Ariiniiiistr.it  ion  ha*,  advocated  that  the  FY  1904  budget  for 
Rehab i 1 i tat  ion  Training  bo  frozen  at  the  \'i  1 983  level  of  $19.2  million. 
Ihis  is  tin?  third  consecutive  year  that  funds  tor  training  have  been  frozen, 
representing  a  real  loss  of  nearly  2(K  from  the  FY  1981  appropriation  of 
521  .68  million.    The  impact  has  been  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Education 
as  a  o    reduction  in  the  numbers  of  rehabilitation  personnel  who  could  be 
trained  in  FY  1984  than  in  FY  1983. 

4.  I  can  tell  you  from  personal  experience  and  that  of  my  colleagues 
whose  careers  have  been  the  training  of  rehabilitation  personnel,  that  as 
the  funds  are  reduced  by  appropriation  levels  and  inflation  to  assist 
students  with  their  rehabilitation  educational  costs,  students  who  would  be 
onccuraged  to  pursue  careers  in  rehabilitation  fields  opt  for  careers  in 
fields  which  are  more  attractive  because  of  hotter  salaries,  educational 
benefits,  and  other  factors.    Thus,  we  encourage  you  to  consider  nigher  levels 
of  funding  for  Rehabilitation  Training. 

5.  With  cutbacks  in  rehabilitation  fund  inn  iud  staff,  employed  rehabili- 
personnol  have  been  asked  to  assume  responsibilities  for  which  they  have  not 
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;, . ,  j,., .  l  :j .     ;  , »  i  j  -.   .  .  ...■.)  <  -;.t  i  iiui  i  f  i-ii \u:. 1 1  i  on  and 

1 11  -  m.  rvi  Oe  t  :  air.  i  sit;  is  :  t  <|  •.: :  :  •■«]  t  j;i  ve  i  rh.ibi  1  i  I  a  t  i  unis  tu 
i  In.1  i  i  i'ii  *  i  ■ !.  i  nee  ra-eded  in  i'u.is'.iiiU-r  the  quality  of  service, 
m  .  t  .  I'  .  k.    Krii  :;:::u-ii'!,i!  i  ":e- 

N.C.k.i;.  iecn;\.:.e'u!:.  tin-  :  *  *  1  luwinj»  an:  hori  ;:.it  TorPlcvelc  to 
eeaii'iont  i  hi'  :;!i.a  I  .jj'.i-  ui  i  i-li.ih t  1  1 1  .i t. i  uii  pe r:n>nue  1  and  maintain 
(jollity  m.-ivicu!.:  1  1  i  on  in  FY  1  *Ji\U  ,   v'10.5  million  in 

FY  r.<a!),   and  ^  3  S .  b  million  in  FY  1986.     Finally,  we  recoumend 
:  i.-mtiiui-i/.i!         l,«    tin-  i<i-i.,tlj  i  ]  i  t  a t  i  uu  Act   lu  ensure  thaC  the 
i  j  rhl:,  u\    the   handicapped  are  assured  by  law. 
.?\;.. :.  i  i  i  ca  I.  i  i  :;.  ,ir.d  Ji\*^l:L"lA 

:■!:  .    ' '  I .  < « .  i    1 1 .  ,  oi   all   l  he  ;>  r  o;;  r  a'.iui  am  hnrizud  under  the 
Rehab  I  11 1  at  ion  Act,   training  hab  taken  the  r.r  en test  percentage 
lo.sj,   in  !  c  lit- r.il    funding  :iince  FY  lr<7r\  despite  the  documented 
shortage  of  trained   i  eha u i  1  i  t. a t  i  an  per sunne 1 . 

Keliahi  1  i.tat  i  on  is  ik«l  a  welfare  program.     Disabled  Americans 
who  have  been  served  by  this  program  have  returned  far  more  in 
taxable  L-.-iHii:!}1,1-   than  the  program  h.ii.  i:oat.      It  is  poor 
eeonemic   iva:>e.tii.n,};  and  unhealthy  hrjiian i. t  a r ian  concern  to  reduce 
t  lu:  1  ca- 1   of    fund  i       I  or  kehabi  1  i.  tat  ion  Tra  ininr; ,  which  is  so 
vital  tu   the  delivery  of  equality  services.     N'CKli  is  hopeful  that 
the  Licnit  U'l  will  support,  our  efforts  to  train  rehabilitation 
personnel    to  meet   the  rn-t-ds  of  tin-  nac  ion's  handicapped. 
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Senator  Wkickkk.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Reagles. 

Gentlemen,  thank  you  vory  much,  We  have  a  long  witness  list, 
and  I  appreciate  your  testimony.  It  is  well  given  in  response  to  the 
questions. 

Thank  you. 

The  next  two  witnesses  that  we  have,  Harry  Hall,  the  Washing- 
ton representative  of  the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society;  and 
Martin  Adler,  executive  director  of  the  Helen  Keller  National 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults. 

Mr.  Hall,  It  is  u  pleasure  to  have  you  here,  and  why  do  you  not 
proceed  with  your  testimony? 

STATEMENTS  OF  HARRY  L.  HALL,  WASHINGTON  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, NATIONAL  MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS  SOCIETY  AND  MARTIN 
ADLER,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  HELEN  KELLER  NATIONAL 
CENTER  FOR  DEAF-BLIND  YOUTHS  AND  ADULTS,  SANDS  POINT, 
NY. 

Mr.  Ham..  I  am  honored  to  appear  before  the  subcommittee  to 
discuss  certain  aspects  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  as  amend- 
ed. My  name  is  Harry  L.  Hall.  For  6  years  I  have  been  serving  as 
the  Washington  representative  of  the  National  -Multiple  Sclerosis^ 
Society.  Prior  to  that,  I  served  as  the  assistant  to  the  commissioner, 
the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration.  Through  the  years  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  understand  what  is  possible  and  reflect 
on  the  strategic  ways  to  achieve  it  with  respect  to  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  severely  disabled  persons. 

I  come  before  you  this  morning,  as  an  individual,  for  the  purpose 
of  briefly  commenting  on  sections  312  and  316,  and  then  concen- 
trating on  section  311  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 

Senator  Weickkr.  Before  you  start  your  testimony,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  all  the  statements  are  being  included  in  their  entire- 
ty in  the  record,  and  I  would  hope  that  each  of  the  witnesses  would 
summarize  their  statements. 

Mr.  Hall.  Section  312,  a  program  to  provide  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices to  migratory  workers,  expects  to  expend  $750,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  Details  and  achievements  of  this  program  are  best  described 
in  the  1981  report  of  the  Sixth  Annual  National  Conference  of  the 
VR  Project  for  Handicapped  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworkers. 
It  is  estimated  that  342,000  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  are 
eligible  for  VR  services.  This  program  attempts  to  complement  the 
basic  State  program  which  has  great  difficulty  serving  this  very 
mobile  and  unique  population 

Section  31fi  is  a  program  to  stimulate  the  development  of  special 
recreational  services  and  was  funded  at  the  level  of  $1,884,000  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  Last  year  there  were  213  grant  applications  of 
which  23  were  awarded.  Essentially,  this  program  has  the  potential 
of  strategically  integrating  therapeutic  recreation  for  disabled  per- 
sons into  broader  recreation  programs  primarily  supported  by  the 
private  sector  and  local  governments.  Many  of  these  severely  dis- 
abled peroons  participated  in  recreation  programs  for  the  first  time 
in  years;  the  programs  seem  to  be  meeting  health  needs,  socializa- 
tion needs  and  rehabilitation  needs. 
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Now,  i  want  to  review  the  purpose  of  section  311,  the  special 
projec:ts~for  the  severely  disabled,  and  comment  on  what  part  this 
program  should  play  in  the  overall  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. This  section  of  the  act  was  initially  oriented  toward  special 
projects  developed  under  a  separate  grant  program  focusing  on 
older  blind,  underachieving  deaf,  and  spinal  cord  injured  persons. 
Subsequently  the  legislation  was  expanded  to  provide  a  focus  on 
other  types  of  severely  disabling  conditions. 

In  my  written  testimony,  I  have  attached  a  chart  which  gives  the 
details  of  the  program  expenditures  on  an  annual  basis,  and  shows 
the  distribution  of  projects  according  to  various  disabling  condi- 
tions. I  should  mention  that  the  spinal  cord  injury  projects  have 
been  managed  by  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  total- 
ly separate  from  the  other  projects.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1983  will  spend  $4,600,000  for  the  model  spinal 
cord  injury  projects  and  $5,217,000  for  the  special  projects  for  the 
severely  disabled. 

For  decades  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  administered 
primary  through  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  has  been 
a  successful  and  cost-effective  program.  One  does  not  have  to  view 
the  program  with  disrespect  to  also  add  that  the  area  which  has 
most  needed  improvement  is  the  area  of  knowing  what  to  do  and 
having  personnel  competent  to  do  it  with  respect  to  severely  dis- 
abling diseases  and  conditions.  They  have  needed  models  and  dem- 
onstrations and  evaluation  and  in  many  cases  additional  insight 
into  the  unique  aspects  of  many  of  the  severe  disabilities.  Limited 
resources  to  meet  the  service  demands  have  prevented  State 
agency  initiatives  in  this  area.  I  believe  a  nationally  coordinated 
program  is  the  most  rational  and  efficient  method  of  meeting  this 
need. 

Advocates  for  the  consumers  and  service  providers  in  the  State 
agencies  recognize  this  need.  The  fact  that  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration  has  identified  some  of  these  conditions  as  un- 
derserved  populations  illustrates  the  broadly  held  view  that  this  is 
a  problem  requiring  special  attention. 

The  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration,  as  authorized  cur- 
rently by  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  has  precious  few  tools  to  exercise 
strong  national  leadership.  This  program  is  potentially  one  of  its 
best  tools.  Some  of  the  results  of  the  special  projects  have  been  of 
clear  value  and  there  is  yet  a  ver,  substantial  amount  of  systems 
improvements  which  could  and  should  be  made.  I  have  the  impres- 
sion that  State  agencies  will  accept  and  implement  demonstrated 
improvements. 

There  has  been  no  detailed  and  objective  evaluation  of  this  pro-, 
gram  by  RSA.  While  I  have  very  strong  respect  for  the  RSA  staff 
members  who  manage  this  program  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  I  know 
that  the  resources  available,  to  monitor  progress  in  the  projects  is 
limited.  It  is  my  understanding  that  serious  consideration  is  being 
given  by  RSA  to  an  expanded  staff  monitoring  role,  and  also  to  the 
awarding  of  a  specific  evaluation  contract  in  the  next  yean  The  se- 
lection of  priority  areas  is  largely  a  function  of  RSA  staff  work  re- 
sulting in  a  grant  announcement  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
The  selection  of  specific  grantees  is  managed  through  a  pee?-  review 
process. 
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Beginning  in  l!f/N  tin*  first  of  four  demonstration  projects  con- 
centrating on  multiple  sclerosis  was  initiated.  There  is  now  a  fifth 
project  in  its  first  year  which  is  focused  jointly  on  cerebral  palsy 
and  multiple  sclerosis.  The  first  project  at  the  Albert  Einstein  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  Multiple  Sclerosis  Clinic  in  the  Bronx  demonstrat- 
ed that  a  coordinated  and  comprehensive  medical  care  and  service 
program  can  produce  individuals  severely  disabled  with  multiple 
sclerosis  who  are  motivated  and  capable  of  job  training,  leading  to 
the  return  to  employment.  Frankly,  it  did  not  demonstrate  the  ca- 
pability of  the  State  VK  agency  to  take  people  from  that  point  and 
ultimately  obtain  placement, 

The  second  project  at  the  multiple  sclerosis  clinic  associated  with 
the  University  of  Washington  in  Seattle  undertook  the  task  of  de- 
veloping and  testing  a  prognostic  indicator  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation counselors,  which  was  called  vocational  assessment  in  multi- 
ple sclerosis. 

A  third  project  conducted  by  the  Minnesota  North  Star  Chapter 
of  the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  in  conjunction  with  the 
State  rehabilitation  agency  further  tested  the  prognostic  indicators 
guide,  demonstrated  the  effective  use  of  MS  support  groups,  and 
through  its  Outreach  program  clearly  proved  that  there  are  many 
persons  with  multiple  sclerosis,  especially  in  outlying  and  sparsely 
populated  areas,  who  are  desirous  of  receiving  services  and  return- 
ing to  employment,  but  were  initially  unaware  of  the  State  VR  pro- 
gram.- 

A  current  project  being  conducted  by  the  National  Chapter  of 
the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Soeiel  in  conjunction  with  the 
State  agencies  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
constitutes  the  most  successful  effort  anywhere  in  the  world  in  the 
placement  of  persons  with  multiple  sclerosis.  This  project  has  de- 
veloped its  own  job  bank,  its  own  transitional  employment  training 
program,  and  currently  is  providing  a  substantial  amount  of  the 
services  they  originally  anticipated  would  be  provided  by  the  State 
agencies.  Is  has  proven  beyond  question  that  many  individuals  se- 
verely disabled  with  multiple  sclerosis  can  return  to  work.  Follow- 
up  to  this  project  will  necessarily  involve  the  demonstration  of 
more  effective  and  efficient  means  to  coordinate  those  aspects 
which  State  agencies  can  do  with  those  aspects  which  are  probably 
best  done  by  the  private  sector. 

It  is  crucial,  both  for  individuals  and  because  of  the  Federal 
budget  implications,  that  demonstration  projects  pave  the  way  for 
the  State  agencies  to  build  into  their  system  more  efficient  and  suc- 
cessful programs  for  serving  severely  disabled  individuals  from  cur- 
rently underserved  populations.  In  my  view,  section  311  should  be 
reauthorized. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hall  follows:] 
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h  m  i.  i  Mi  !w  \W-u<  I  .  kali  Ijlrjne  Hi.  '  • 

•Aii^a-v'.iwLL  on  th  iwjuiovnu,  Jinvui  Laivj»<  &  Hm\N  Resources  Committee 

Ml  SILK  OtAIKMAN  ATflJ  fllMWlRL.  OF  TFC  SlBCCMMITTEE: 

1  AM  n.tjUtt!)  10  ATPLAH  W  FCKC  IHiS  lAJI'-CCJM!  1TEE  TO  DISCUSS  CERTAIN  ASPECTS  OF 

ni  hi.  ham  i  i tat ! ci j  Act  of  i(V3  a:,  amended,  Hv  name  is  Harry  L,  Hail.   For  six 

YEARS  I  KAVL  HEN  SERVING  Ar,  HI.  WASHINGTON  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  TFE  NATIONAL  MULTIPLE 

Sclerosis  ^:cii.ty,  Prior  iu  thai,  I  served  as  Assistant  to  tfe  Ccwissioner,  The 

krvMilLMAUCN  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION,    THOUGH  THE  YEARS  I  HAVE  HAD  AN  OPPORTUNITY 
10  UJLOSTANI]  WHAT  IT.  POSSIBLE  AND  REFLECT  ON  THE  STRATEGIC  WAYS  TO  ACHIEVE  IT  WITH 
KL'jPECT  TO  HE  70CAT  I CNAL  REHABILITATION  OF  SEVERELY  DISABLED  PERSONS, 

1  Car.  BEFORE  YOU  nilS  MORNING,  t\\>  Af J  INDIVIDUAL,  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  BRIEFLY 

cow-nt  img  on  sections  312  and  3.1  g  and  then  concentrating  on  seaion  311  of  the 
rehabilitation  act, 

olctign  312,  a  program  to  provide  rehabilitation  services  to  migratory  workers, 
expects  to  expend  *750,'9(jb  in  fy1933.  details  and  achievements  of  this  program  are 
best  described  in  the  1931  report  of  the  sixth  annual  national  conference  of  the  vr 
Project  for  handicapped  KigAvjt  and  Seasonal  Farmworkers.  It  is  estimated  that 

3*2,000  MIGRANT  AND  SEASONAL  FARMWORKERS  ARE  ELIGIBLE  FOR  VR  SERVICES.    THIS  PROGRAM 

attempts  to  complement  the  basic  state  program  whio1  has  great  difficulty  serving 
this  very  mobile  and  unique  population. 

Section  316,  a  program  to  stimulate  t>c  developp'Ent  of  special  recreational 
services  wag  funded  at  tie.  level  of  $1,884,000  in  fy1982.  through  re  programing 
t)t      administration  does  not  plan  to  expend  any  funds  in  fy1985,  last  year 
there  were  213  grant  applications  of  which  23  were  awarded.  essentially,  this 
prow;-!  has  he  potential  of* strategically  integrating  t>£rapeutic  recreation  for 
disabled  persons  into  broader  recreation  programs  primarily  supported  by  the 
private  sector  atjd  local  ggverfrents.  while  the  recreation  may  often  have  the 
impact  of  increasing  one's  preparation  for  employment/  the  purpose  is  broader  and 
consistent  with  th£  expanded  purpose  of  the  rehabi  litation  act  enacted  in  1978. 
recreation  projects  funded  under  section  311  at/d  316  with  fy1981  monies  served 
approximate!  y  07, (xx)  persons.  many  of  these  severely  disabled  persons  participated 
in  recrlamcn  proffta'-vs  fc«  the  first  tlt-e  in  years;  the  prografas  seem  to  be  meeting 

HEALTH*  SOCIALIZATION  AJiD  REriABl LITATION  NEEDS. 
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Now,  I  wani  lomvitw  mi  \>\n\'(y,\  oi  'j.uion  j511,  mi:  Spicial  Projects  for  th: 
sevlnli.y  disabled,  and  comment  or j  whai  pari  nils  iwkam  sujuld  play  in  nr.  overall 
vocational  rehabilitation  prookam,   this  section  of  he  act  was  initially  oriented 
toward  special  projects  developed  ur©er  a  separate  crafft  program  focusing  on  older 
blind.  imoachitvinci  deaf  and  spina1.  cord  i f ajuf^ed  persons .  subsequently  tie 
li:g!slat  iuj  was  expanded  to  provide  a  focus  on  otiiir  types  of  severely  disabling 
conditions.   in  my  written  testimony,  which  i  request  be  included  in  tie  record/ 
i  have  attaocd  a  chart  which  gives  tic  details  of  tte  program  expenditures  on  an 
annual  basis  and  shows  the  distribution  or  projects  according  to  various  severely 
disabling  conditions.   i  suxjld  meiftlw  that  "he  model  spinal  cord  injury  projects 
have  been  managed  by  the  rehabilitation  services  administration  totally  separate 
from  t>e  other  projects,   it  is  anticipated  that  tl-e  program  in  fiscal  year  1983 
will  spend     600,000  for  tie  model  spinal  cord  injury  projects  a/0  $5,217^480  for 
tie  special  projects  for  he  severely  disabled, 

for  decades'  tie  vocational  rehabilitation  program  administered  primarily  tikough 
.itan:  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  has  eeen  a  successful  and  cost  effective 
pkoowm.  orjl  does  not  have  to  view  tie  program  with  disrespect  to  also  add  that  the 
a/<ea  which  has  most  needed  improvement  is  the  area  of  knowing  what  to  do  and  having 
personnel  competent  to  do  it  with  respect  to  severely  disabling  diseases  and  conditions, 
tley  have  needed  models  and  demonstrations  and  evaluation  and  in  many  cases  additional 
insight  into  t>£  unique  aspects  of  most  of  tie  severe  disabilities.  limited  resources 
to  meet  service  demands  have  prevented  state  agency  initiatives  in  this  area,  a 
nationally  coordinated  program  is  tie  most  rational  and  efficient  method  of  meeting 
this  teed. 

Advocates  for  tie  consumers  and  service  providers  in  the  state  agencies  recognize 
tie  need  to  improve  tie  capability  of  the  state  vr  systems  with  respect  to  specific 
severely  disabling  conditions.   tle  fact  that  tie  rehabilitation  services  administra- 
tion has  identified  some  of  tiese  conditions  as  "under served  populations"  illustrates 
tie  broadly  held  view  that  this  is  a  problem  requiring  special  attention. 

Tie  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration,  as  authorized  by  the  Rehabilitation 
pci*  has  precious  few  tools  to  exercise  strong  national  leadership.  this  program 
is  potentially  one  of  its  eest  tools.  some  of  tie  results  of  tie  special  projects 
itftvp  been  of  clear  value  and  ti^ere  is  yet  a  very  substa/jtial  amount  of  systems 
improvement  much  could  and  should  be  made.   i  have  the  impression  that  state 
agcrjcles  will  accept  and  implement  demonstrated  improvements  in  their  service  programs. 
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UiMl  HA:.. .H.I.N  \U  M.IAHU'  Mi»  w-u-Mvi.  kVAiJJAMuN.or  T I ii**  pKOCNAMJiY  O. 
UMlli:  I  HAVE  VERY  SIKOfJG  RESPECT  FOR  fit.  K'JA  IW/VT  W  MIWJ  WHO  MANAGE  THIS  PROGRAM 
UN  A  [JAY  TO  DAY  BASIS*  1  THAT  THE  RESOURCES  AVAlbUlLE  TO  MONITOR  PROGRESS  IN 

HI   PROJECIS  IS  LIMITED.     IT  15  MY  UNDERSTANDING  THAT  SERIOUS  COf^G  I DERAT I  ON  IS  BEING 
1. 1 VI  N  MY        TO  AN  EW'ANIO  STAT  MONITORING  ROLE,  AJffi  ALSO  TO  TTE  AWARDING  OF  A 
OTUFIC  LVAL IIATION  CONTRACT  IN  TIT.  NEXT  if  I:  AH.     Uil  SELECTION  Or  PRlORnVARfi^ 
IS  LAMELY  A  FUJCTION  or  flSA  STAFF  WQfiK  RESULTING  IN  A  (KANT  ANNOUNCEMENT  PUBLICO 
IN  Tit  FEDERAL  REGISTER.    TUl  SEI1CIION  OF  SPECIFIC  GKANTEES  IS  MANAGED  THROUGH  A  } 
PEER  REVIEW  PROCESS .  J 

Beginning  in  1978  tic  first  of  folr  demonstration  PRojEas  concentrating  on 

MULTIPL£  SCLEROSIS  WAS  INITIATED.    TtERE  IS  NOW  A  FIFTH  PROJECT  IN  ITS  FIRST  YEAR 

which  is  focused  jointly  on  cere  dual  palsy  and  multiple  sclerosis.  tr>e  first 
project  at  tie  aljkirt  einstein  college  or  medicine  multiple  sclerosis  clinic  in 
t>£  Bronx  demonstrated  that  a  coordinated  and  compressive  medical  care  and  service 

PROGRAM  CAN  PRODUCE  INDIVIDUALS  SEVERELY  DISABLED  WITH  MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS  WHO  ARE 
MUlIVAIEn  /VII)  CAPADII  OF  JOB  TRAIN ING  LEADING  TO  TIE  RETURN  TO  EMPLOYMENT .  FRANKLY. 
II  DID  NOT  DETOJSTRA1E  THE  CAPABILITY  OF  TTE  STATE  VR  AGENCY  TO  TAKE  PEOPLE  FROM 
THAT  POINT  MD  ULTIMATELY  OBTAIN  PL/CEMENT . 

Tie  second  project  at  nc  (Multiple  Sclerosis  Clinic  associated  with  t>£  University 
of  Washington  in  Seattle  undertook  tie  task  of  developing  and  testing  a  prognostic 
indicator  for  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors,  which  was  called  "Vocational 
Assessment  in  Multiple  Sclerosis".  A  third  project  conducted  by  t>e  Minnesota 
North  Star.  Chapter  of  the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  in  conjunction  with 
tfe  state  rehabilitation  agency  fur  tier  tested  the  prognostic  indicators  guide, 

DEMONSTRATED  TVC  EFFECTIVE  USE  OF  MS  SUPPORT  GROUPS,  AND  TVROUGH  ITS  OUTREACH 

Program  clearly  proved  that  there  are  many  persons  with  multiple  sclerosis, 
especially  in  outlying  and  sparc ely  populated  areas,  who  are  desirous  of  receiving 
services  and  returning  to  employment  but  'were  initially  unaware  of  tie  state  vr 

PROGRAM. 

A  CURRENT  PROJECT  BEING  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL  CHAPTER  OF  T>E  NATIONAL 

!v«ult i ple  Sclerosis  Society,  in  conjunction  with  the  state  agencies  in  Maryland, 

VIRGINIA  A/ID  ThE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  CONSTITUTES  TVE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  EFFORT  ANY*" 
WERE  IN  TIE  'WORLD  IN  THE  PLACEMENT  OF  PERSONS  WITH  MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS.  THIS 
PROJECT  HAS  DP/ELOPED  ITS  OWN  JOB  BANK,  ITS  OWN  TRANSITIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING 
PROOTO,  AND  CURRENTLY  IS  PROVIDING  A  SUBSTANTIAL  AMOUNT  OF  THE  SERVICES  THEY 
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uumnau.y  winciPAini  wuun  n  vnuvutu  by  nt  state  agencies,   It  has  proven 
w.ytjuu  m."s\\m  ihai  many  kcmvimiai:.  m.vi.ki.iy  disabled  with  multiple  sclerosis 

LAN  KI.HMI  10  rfjKK,    f'ULlOV.'UI'  Hi  Htl'.  IKUHXT  Will.  NECESSMILY  IWOLVE  TIL  DEMDNSTRA- 

j  U4j  i,i  nu\  i  f  m  i'  i  p.i  an:<  iifi<n  mi  fi      ro  cumdinate  nosE  aspects  which  state 

AUK.  If.  .  I  ATI  I*'  rfllti  HUM   A  .11.  1  ,  Hiiliil  Al'f  I'NOIVUSLY  HE  ST  DONE  UY  ThC  PRIVATE  SECTOR. 

II  IS  CRUCIAL,  WJHI  FH<  INUIVIUIA! ANH  U  CAUM.  Of  TIC  FEDERAL  BUDGET  IMPLICATIONS, 
I  HAT  IV.WAHtWKM  WOJLCrS  IW/l.  !H.  WAY  FOR  Ht  STATE  AGENCIES  TO  BUILD  INTO  THEIR 

;,ymlm  ww  in  kiii in  and  surar.nji.  procjwg  ra<  serving  severely  disabled  individuals 
nvir  aiwruiY  unh  fr.j  ir.a  n  poimii ai  ion->.   In  my  view,  Section  311  should  be  re- 
auim*ij.Ij. 

lHAflK  YOU  HJR  Iff^l  I  INd  Ml    H>  II  " i  I  IF*/. 


hanky  L.  Hall 

National  Multiple  Scuzrosis  Society 
1120  20th  Street,  N.w.,  Suite  S520 
Washington,  OX.  20O3C 
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Senator  Wkickkk.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Adler? 

Mr.  Adlkk.  Thank  you  very  much  for  inviting  me  to  testify  in 
relation  to  the  deaf-blind,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Helen  Keller  National  Center,  or  the  [HKNC],  as  we  know 
it,  is  recognized  as  a  national  resource  in  section  313  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  11*73  as  amended,  and  provides  intensive  special- 
ized services  that  are  unequaled  in  the  Nation  for  persons  with  one 
of  the  most  severe  of  disabilities— deaf—blindness. 

Following  enabling  amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  in  1967,  the  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults 
was  initiated  in  1969  in  cooperation  with  HEW,  and  The  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind.  The  center  was  constructed  with  Federal  funds 
(approximately  $7.5  million)  and  we  currently  receive  $3,137  mil- 
lion, 87  percent  of  our  income,  directly  from  the  Department  of 
Education,  Through  our  nine  service  regions  geographically  dis- 
persed throughout  the  country,  we  provide  testing  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  hundreds  of  deaf-blind  young  people  and  adults. 

During  the  most  recent  1  year  period,  777  clients  received  serv- 
ices (140  were  served  by  headquarters'  staff,  and  761  were  served 
by  nine  regional  representatives,  including  124  who  were  served  by 
both  headquarters'  personnel  and  regional  representatives), 

Eighty-three  clients— 38  women  and  45  men  from  27  States- 
were  enrolled  at  the  HKNC  headquarters  for  rehabilitation  evalua- 
tion and/or  training  during  this  time  period.  Forty-eight  left 
during  this  period,  including  two  placed  in  competitive  employ- 
ment; eight  placed  in  sheltered  workshops;  one  in  a  work  activity 
center;  eight  at  home,  we  are  not  quite  sure  what  they  will  be 
doing;  three  in  training  in  other  facilities;  one  as  a  homemaker; 
three  students;  12  at  home  awaiting  job  placement,  if  we  can  find 
an  area  that  will  accept  them  for  employment;  three  receiving  on- 
the-job  training;  two  placed  in  custodial  institutions;  one  reclassi- 
fied as  not  deaf;  one  received  a  paid  work  internship  at  HKNC 
headquarters  as  an  instructor's  aide. 

Because  of  the  profound  severity  of  deaf-blindness,  services  must 
be  concentrated  and  individually  tailored  in  order  to  be  effective. 
This  complex  service  delivery  system  is  effective  at  the  center  be- 
cause of  its  special  construction  features  and  excellent,  well  moti- 
vated staff.  Without  the  unique  and  expert  professional  support  at 
the  center,  training  and  rehabilitation  provided  by  the  State  facili- 
ties or  other  organizations  would  be  slow  and  time  consuming,  as 
well  as  more  expensive. 

To  achieve  our  objectives,  we  have  developed  six  separate  ele- 
ments of  service  within  HKNC. 

Item  1.  Rehabilitation  Services — all  individuals  accepted  for  eval- 
uation and  rehabilitation  at  HKNC  are  deaf-blind  and  frequently 
multi-handicapped.  The  overall  purpose  is  to  provide  those  individ- 
uals who  generally  have  been  isolated  and  ignored  for  many  years 
with  training  in  communication,  education,  daily  living  skills,  mo- 
bility, industrial  arts,  prevocational  activities,  home  and  personal 
management,  personal  hygiene,  speech  therapy,  audiological  serv- 
icesgjhnd  complete  counseling  opportunities. 

Bemuse  our  individuals  are  deaf-blind,  without  sight  and  sound, 
and  Wequently  without  speech,  we  have  no  other  alternative  but  to 
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provide  services  almost  on  a  one-to-one  basis.  The  intensity  of  the 
intellectual  and  emotional  effort  required  from  staff  to  work  with 
our  deaf-blind  trainees  is  demanding,  Depending  upon  clients'  abili- 
ties, our  Hon  Is  range  from  teaching  denf-bliud  individuals  simple 
methods  of  curing  for  themselves  out  of  institutions,  or  returning 
to  live  with  their  families.  Other  trainees  may  become  so  skilled 
that  they  may  be  able  to  be  accepted  into  competitive  employment. 
One  of  the  10  \lM)  outstanding  handicapped  Federal  employees 
was  an  I1KNO  graduate,  and  working  as  a  laborer  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  in  Philadelphia. 

Item  2.  Residence  Services— to  provide  the  housing  and  other- 
support  services  necessary  for  the  deaf-blind  trainees  to  reside  at 
I1KNC  while  receiving  rehabilitation  programs.  In  addition,  the 
residence  provides  living  quarters  for  workers  who  are  receiving 
training  in  deal-blind  service's,  residence  staff,  and  occasionally, 
parents  of  deaf-blind  individuals  who  stay  at  the  residence  for  a 
period  of  two  or  three  days,  observing  the  rehabilitative  process. 

Item  !i.  Research— the  center  is  mandated  to  develop  research  in 
two  areas:  (1)  aids  and  devices  for  the  deaf-blind;  and  (2)  techniques 
of  rehabilitation  for  the  deaf-blind.  Most  deaf-blind  individuals 
have  no  way  of  communicating  with  others  unless  they  are  in  phys- 
ical hand-to-hand  contact.  They  cannot  use  the  telephone  or  even 
the  standard  TTY.  They  may  not  have  any  idea  when  someone  is 
at  their  door,  when  a  fire  alarm  goes  off,  their  telephone  is  ringing, 
or  someone  is  attempting  to  break  into  their  living  quarters, 

We  have  developed  and  produced  radio  units  called  the  Tactile 
Communicator,  that  provides  radio  signals  for  deaf-blind  individ- 
uals within  their  homes.  These  signals  are  programmed  for  door- 
bells, fire  alarms,  telephones  and  other  essential  lifesaving  services. 
Our  Tactile  Communicator  was  the  first  instrument  approved  by 
the  FCC  under  the  newly  established  handicapped  band. 

Item  1.  Community  Education— the  basic  focus  of  our  Communi- 
ty Education  Department  is  to  publicize  rehabilitation  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  deaf-blind  individuals.  This  task  is  also  ac- 
complished through  our  nine  regional  offices  covering  the  United 
States.  These  nine  regional  representatives  also  provide  direct  serv- 
ices to  deaf-blind  youths  and  adults  within  their  geographical 
areas. 

Item  f>.  National  Training  Team—this  team  has  been  fully  oper- 
ational lor  about  a  year  to  a  year  and  a  half,  and  is  backlogged  in 
terms  of  dates  that  people  are  asking  them  for,  to  1984.  This  team 
goes  to  various  parts  of  the  country,  provide  training  opportunities 
to  professionals  to  parents.  They  are  in  tremendous  demand  right 
now.  It  has  also  led  to  the  establishment,  for  the  first  time,  of  the 
master's  degree  in  deaf-blindness,  that  is  now  cosponsored  by  West- 
ern Maryland  College. 

Item  (>.  Our  Affiliated  Network  System  consists  of  22  agencies 
within  18  States  that  have  received  startup  funding  for  up  to  5 
year  periods  to  initiate  deaf-blind  programs.  They  receive  training, 
and  other  support  systems,  as  well  as  being  part  of  a  coordinated 
national  delivery  system  for  the  deaf-blind. 

We  have  presented  the  service  delivery  system  developed  for  and 
with  the  deaf-blind  across  the  country,  but  who  are  the  deaf-blind, 
what  have  they  accomplished  within  this  service  delivery  system. 
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Kvery  I li  yiMit  < ilil  child  knows  of  I  Mm  Keller  and  her  accom- 
plishments. Do  yon  know  lha!  there  are  at  least  10,000  to  aO.OOO 
deaf-Mind  in  our  country,  some  the  result  of  the  rubella  epidemic 
that  spread  throughout  our  country  during  l!MR<-l!loT)?  Of  this  ru- 
bella group  some  (1,000  deaf-blind  youths  are  now  reaching  maturi- 
ty, and  have  a  need  for  rehabilitation.  We  have  helped  numerous 
deaf-blind  rubella  victims  of  an  older  age  to  obtain  employment, 
most  in  sheltered  workshops,  some  in  competitive  employment. 
There  is  a  large  group  of  congenital  deaf  people  who,  in  their  twen- 
ties, lost  their  sight.  This  is  the  Usher's  Syndrome  population  of 
the  retinitis  pigmentosa  group.  These  individuals  generally  receive 
training  in  schools  for  the  deaf,  and  are  frequently  unprepared  vo- 
cationally and  emotionally  when  they  lose  their  sight  in  their 
twenties. 

Hundreds  of  others  who  have  become  deaf-blind  because  of  dis- 
ease, genetic  factors,  and  yes,  even  war  veterans,  whom  we  have 
had  our  center,  received  comprehensive  training  in  order  to  go  on 
with  their  lives.  They  come  from  every  part  of  our  country.  They 
can  and  do  become  more  productive  members  of  our  country. 

Senator  Wkickkk.  Let  me  say  that  all  statements  will  be  included 
in  the  record  in  their  entirety. 

Mr.  Am. kk.  Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Mr.  Adler  follows:] 
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COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

RE 

HELEN  KELLER  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  DEAF-BLIND  YOUTHS  AND  ADULTS 

BY 

MARTIN  A.  ADLER,  MSW,  ACSW 
DIRECTOR 

HELEN  KELLER  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  DEAF-BLIND  YOUTHS  AND  ADULTS 
111  MIDDLE  NECK  ROAD 
SANDS  POINT,  NEW  YORK  11050 

OPERATED  BY 
THE  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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I  I., mi.  !  I  i 'i  •  I  h   Mi  i  |.i  i  ,  of   (In    '.ijIk  iminl  I  lee  : 

IhiinV  yuu  loi   invHWuj  mr  to  testily  l<efo«e  the  'puUonittiltei',    My  name  Is 
Martin  A.  Mlei  .tmi  |       tin  (n  rector  of  the  Helen  Keller  National  ContiT  for  Deaf" 
Wind  Yuulh'.  ,11.-1  m.ImMv  (lnhi  )  Itxated  on  |        Mand  In  hew  York. 

UlHt  Is  1 1-1  «t*|fi  i /<■<!  ,}',  ,t  rt.i  1 1  lui.i  1  resource  In  Section  313  of  the  Kt*h«ibfl  t  tat  Ion 

Ait  of  Pi/ J   .ended,  it ruJ  provides  intensive  specialized  services  that  are  un- 

■gualed  In  the  nation  lor  persons  with  the  most  severe  of  (I  I  SAbU  \  tlt'S  deaf- 
i'l  indness . 

following  en.ihl in<i  amendments  to  tlit«  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  in  1967, 
the  National  tenter  I eir  UeaMUlnd  Youths  ami  Adults  was  Initiated  In  1969  In 
(oopi?r,it ion  with  the  Department  of  Health,  [ducat ion  and  Welfare  and  The  Industrial 
hn..e  for  the  Mud.    lhe  Center  was  constructed  with  federal  funds  (approximately 
[' ,U  ml  11  ion)  and  is  supported  by  federal  funds  (approximately  B7X),    Directly  and 
through  its  nine  service  regions  geographically  disbursed  throughout  the  country, 
the  Center  has  provided  testing  and  rehabilitation  to  hundreds  of  deaf -blind 
young  people  and  itdults.    During  the  most  recent  one  year  period,  777  clients 
r e c p I v eel  service1,      (140  were  s c r v ed  by  h  e  a  dqu  a  r  t  e  r  s  '_s  t  a  ff_  and  761  were  served 

n/„  n .15.?-       'J?.n rt  1  r e pr e s e n  t  a  t  i  v i •  1j  !  _  J  n r  1  u d_ i  n a  _  1  _? 4 1 1  c  U t?nts  wno  wcre  *crvf?d  both 
hfjl^  (H a  r_t 0  r* '  f «'  *' s  0  n  ne  1  a  r id  r  e  ;  o  n  a  1_  re  p  re  s  e  n it  a t  i  v e  s  J  _  fl  3  _c  1 J  ents  (3  8  women  and 
fni?,l/rom.  ^7  p,,'1k0>h  were  enrolled  at  the  HKNC  headquarters  for  rehabilitation 
e  v  a  1  u  a  tj  o  n  and  /  or  training  d  u  r  i  n  g  t  h  i  s  t  i  m  e  pe  r  1 qd_._  4 left  during  this  period  , 
i  n  c  1  u  d  1 1n  g  ?  pi  a  c  ed  in  .competitive  empl  o^ymen  t j  _R  p  laced  in  sheltered  workshops ; 
1  in  d  work  activity  center ;  H  a  t  .home ;  _3  in  training  In  other  facilities;  1  as 
\  hpm(tnakerj  3  students;  1?  at  home _awa i t ing  job  placement;  3  receiving  on- the- 

J p  l)-Ar       -n3-;.  >.  placed  in  cu  s  t  od  i  a  1  1  ns  tit  u  1 1  o  n  s '.  1  rec  la  j Ls  1JJ  ed_  a  s  not  deaf;  

I  received  a .paid  wi-ri.  internship  ,it  HKNT.  headquarters  as  an  Instructor's  aide, 
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,,  i,„.  „i.l  ■  v       'I'M'  I'I'M'li""".  "-•■>  v  i  i      mni  be 

..mu-ntme!         individually  ta. lured  ...  or*-,  to  he  Htectlve.     IHts  complex 
,„.,viu  itel.v.,  s.str*  if  effective  Jt  the  Center  because  of  Us  MicUal  con- 
,,„.,.„  ,,.„,„,.,  ,„„|  ..r.,1,.,.,1  st.i«f.    Without  the  imiiiue  and  expert  professional 
,„„,„„,  „,  t,„.  |,.„t,.r,  tr..in.r,|  ami  rehab. I i  tat...i.  provided  l>y  the  state  facilities 
l>r  „t,,,r  „,«..... /.itiom  w,ul„  I-  slow  <nd  I in-cimuritn*  a-,  well  as  more  expensive. 

!„  .cn.e-e  e...  objo.tlve-.,  we  have  developed  si.  separate  elements  of  service 
withir  iKril. 

r       ppiAKSI  [TAT  ION  M  :  .  ia/,  --All  individuals  accepted  for  evaluation  and  rehabili- 
tation at  Mr  NL  „rr  dea I  - bl  Ind  ami  frequently  mul t1 -handlcappe J.     Th«  overall  purpose 
,c  to  provide  those  individuals  who  generally  h-Vi»  been  isolated  and  ignored  for 
,nany  years  with  training  in  comnunlcation,  education,  daily  living  skills,  mobility, 
lt,.,r-trl, ,  |lM.vin.,itioiwl  activities,  ho.ro  and  personal  management,  personal 

,,v„i...n...  si-.,..,  -nrrapy.  audiolugical  services,  and  complete  counseling  opportunities 
because  i.ui-  mdiv. duals  are  deaf-blind,  without  sight  and  sound  and  frequently  with- 
out speech,  we  r„ve  n*.  oth.-r  alternative  hut  to  provide  services  almost  on  a  one- 
to-oii.'  ha,  is.     In,  intensity  i.f  the  intellectual  and  emotional  M  fort  required 
from  staff   In  work  with  our  deal-blind  trainers  is  demanding.    Depending  upon  clients* 
abilit.e.  .  our  goals  range  from  teaching  deaf-blind  individuals  simple  methods  of 
raring  tor  thrives  out  of  institutions,  or  returning  to  live  with  their  families. 
Other  f  am^s  m.iv  heconw  so  skilled  that  they  may  he  able  to  be  accepted  into 

competit.v,  .*,.!„>  nt.    Doe  o<  the  ten  WO  Outstanding  Handicapped  f  ederal  Employee- 

i 

was  an  WW   grsnJu.: te . 

r 

II,    RfSIDfNU   '.ff-'VlC.S       *n  provide  the  housing  and  other  support  services 
necessary  for  thr:  dea--Minrf  trainees  to  ros.de  at  MKNC  while  receiving  the  rehabil- 
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''■i-'i.  |»r*|'.'i-,      in        i  {  u'fi,  th<«  i  ("■  idem.'1  provides  living  tjiJ*»  f  tf.TS  for 
■h>rs  kr.hr-  .iff  r-.>L<Mviii'i  training  in  deaf-Mind  services,  residence  staff,  and 
i'. u»?.„ih ,  (  Mt  rfiv.  of  deaf-blind  individuals  who  stay  at  the  residence  for 
■♦       (.t  iw,       r hr rt.iv.,  (jI'Mm'v  ni(j  ttu.'  rehabilitative  process. 

'I      NFMA'-'Ul  -     I  he  l  .enter  is  mandated  tfi  develop  rfi^oarch  in  two  areas: 
1)  j  icJ'.  and  deviie*.  lor   the  deaf-Mind;  and  (,'')  techniques  of  rehabilitation 
'■>r  the  d'Mf-uliml.    Most  deaf-blind  indi.iduals  have  no  way  of  communicating 
ith  cither',  unless  they  are  in  physical  hand-to-hdnd  contact.    They  cannot  use 
h»-  telephone  iif  even  the  standard  TTY.    They  may  not  have  any  idea  when  someone 
'.  at  their  (h»or,  whi>n  a  fire  alarm  goes  off,  their  telephone  is  ringing,  or 
pmeone  is  attempting  to  break  into  their  livinq  quarterr. .    We  have  developed 
nd  produced  radio  units  called  the  Tactile  Co,  munica  tor  that  provides  radio 
finals  for       f  -  hi  i  mi  individuals  within  their-  hnmes .    These  signalsare.  programed 
nr  donrlx-lls,  fire  alarms,  tel  ephones  and  other  essentia]  lifesaving  services, 
'■r  la<tih'  i  r»?if  mis tr.ci tor  w.)s  the  first  instrument  approved  by  the  PCC  under,  the 
fwl  v  e'.tahl  isfiod  hand i Lapped  hand. 

V.      U'.M_'-"i\:  lv  !  LKI(  AT  1  ON  --  The  basic  focus  ol  our  Comnunity  Education  DepartiTient 
'.  to  tnjji  1  i  c  1 2*-  t  eh  ihi  1  i  tat  i  on  and  employment  opportunities  for  deaf-blind  individual 
nis0tasl   ir,  aKn  accomplished  through  onr  nine  regional  offices  covering  the  United 
\iU-,  ■      these  nine  regior.il  representatives  also  provide  direct  services  to  deaf- 
:if:ii  youth*,  and  adults  within  their  jjeonraphiuil  areas. 

NATIPV*.    iWAINlNG  M'K'       This  team  lias  been  fully  operational,  providing 
amine  to  personnel  in  p-ivate  ind  state  agencies,  as  well  as  to  parents  of 
iM>lintf  ypiitns  and  adul:  >.    The  demand  fur  its  skills  and  presence  in  agencies 
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thr  U"int'-.   »■■  e-jt-.t-tr.-ling      Wi   have  even  reu'lved  requests  from  abroad 
,,  ro,  our  tra.'s  presence,  -ilI  > v  t  r  i •»!  the-  National  Training  Team  (NTT) 

I,.,  in  ih-  eMaM  i-.hns.-rt  ti.r  th«-  fir-.'  tine  of  .1  master's  degree  program  in 


;  t,  »estern  Maryland  College  and  HKNC. 


A»  r  11  U\  IWMiK  '.Til!  V  -•     llns  consists  ()l  IV  Plenties  within  18  States 

:m»  r,.m>  received  M.irt-up  Uiriding  fur  up  to  «»  year  periods  to  initate  deaf-blind 
i  r  mjiMP-. .    T  hese  ageno jes  dur  !.nf},_Ui.e  J^JSPfifA Lf,5  £L'.rA°-d.  ff?  .r-^-d- Jllli1- 6 1 3  d— — 
:  1  im!  persons.     They  received  training  and  other  support  systems  as  well  as  being 
:  :rt  .,t  ,1  tourdnuted  system  that  enable  these  agencies  to  share  problems, 
.Mutions,  tsml  expertise.    This  contept.  in  .uloMtion  to  the  NTT,  the  regional 
representatives  across  the  country,  anH  rehabilitation  training  at  headquarters, 
.iM  is  ties  >»  national  service  delivery  system  for  the  deaf-blind. 


We  have  presented  the  service  delivery  system  developed  for  and  with  the 
deaf-blind  across  the  country,  but  who  are  the  deaf-blind,  what  have  they  accomplish^ 
within  this  service  delivery  system?    \  very  12  year  old  child  knows  of  Helen  Keller 
•  •id  hei  .iccnnpHshments.    Do  yon  know  that  ther(<  are  at  least  40,000  to  50.000 
■'.v-.\i  -blind  in  our  country,  some  the  result  of  the  rubella  epidemic  that  spread 
throughout  our  country  during  100J-1%5?    There  are  some  6,000  deaf-blind  youths 
.ho  are  now  reaching  maturity  and  have  a  need  fur  rehabilitation.    We  have  helped 
•Mir.. reus  deaf-blind  rubella  victims  of  an  older  age  to  obtain  employment,  most  in 
.ni'ltored  workshops,  sore  in  competitive  employment.    There  is  a  large  group  of 
ongenital  deaf  people  who,  w.  their  twenties,  lose  their  sight.    This  is  the 
,r,<>r's  Syndrome  population  ot  th«  retinitis  pigmentosa  group.     These  individuals 
.  •nerdlly  receive  training  in  '.chools  tor  the  deaf  and  are  frequently  unprepared 
.......tionally  and  ei'-ot  ior;a  1 1  v  when  they  lose  th-ir  sight  in  their  twenties.  Hundreds 
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'  ,.■  .  |  i,,    1  .  •    '.,  •  ■  J  ; ..  -  r  ,..(■.(■     !    il  1 1      M» ,   (|('M('t  I C    lai.  tOfj  ,  and 

,  ,-,»■   t.  it   >.<■'.»•■    ,  ,•      ,,    I        ii  !*)  ,i(  i.ur  Center  received  cwnprHwr.  Ive 
ir  '  ■   ...'.it!.        I  i  vi", .     Ihey  tome  t  rum  every  part  of  our 

 .  ,      !     ,         ,   .tr«f.-i.     Ilii-,-  l!.»v<"  I  tin.  i  1       who  s  trucjfjle  wi  th 

•».»•         ',1'nli.  m.    ,i:  'i  '.'■■w  -l  I!"  r.      '(,>•/  li-ive  ( ume  from  institutions 

-.!..,•♦■.  ,},,  ,„,(  r,  •  ti  i,  ...  t  )  nini'i.iiu't  .if e  with  then.  What  dut'S  the  deaf- 
'  I  in  !  ['"r'.nn  e.pr-iiiTi"  r.  ,i  i'miM  of  he.  du.il  disability?  What  tun  the  deaf- 
f  1  u.»i  i.rr-.iMi  ,!li.i«i"s« i  r.'i  nl!.'(  hrjw  great  thr  deaf-Mind  person's  ability 

i  r,  - 1  n- ■!  i /.linn,   n..l«',"rr.  !■     •         ,i  wi*Sl  adjusted,  highly  skilled,  we  1 1 -motivated 
■i»mI -blind  t**'r  %<<r.  i.   us!.-  ».-1a!iv<\     the  deaf-blind  person  will  almost  always 
f»-ujirt«  assistance  f  rn  ■  ntni"  people.    We  I  a  1 1  onsh i [>'•  >»ust  often  be  on  a  one-to- 
•  »»r  p.i'.p,,  part;  jl.irly  in  i origin  i  cation.     They  need  the  services  of  interpreters, 
i.ndrs,  ,irnl  eve',  mvi-i-  'it    1 ■  * t-  pi  e,  t  prof  essional  r»f  i1i*uf-bl ind  individuals  require 
>  ther  pervinne  1  m  assist  th""i  in  tneir  day- to-day  work.     Despite  these  dual  handi- 
-  .ips,  many  nt  tin-  de.it  -pi  im!  seek  and  utili/e  training  with  the  highest  degree  of 

•  jraduate  den reps ,  and  many  more  are  employed  in 
■:.  Ujndr  y  v.iurcr  '.  to  teachers  arid  directors  of 
•,t   tu'ii   year-.,  aV  graduates  of  HKNC  obtained 
;ir.!»/  .ilone.     lney  are  now  taxpayers  rather  than 
pi. »au«  five  mi»iit-i'rs  of  American  society,  feeling  less 
rn-'iT  du.il  fi.mri!f_ap  they  will  always  feel  degrees  of 


nt  i  vat  ion  pnss  ,  t'  .  c 
ir-, il-!  i »  i  ',r  i  rrtv.»  -  .  i  .ft,  i  i  ■ 
:  hoo  I  s  ii  nd  .npw.  ;•". ,  !  rs  ' 
■ :  1  ;j  vi'M'n  t   i  n  r.  ■  !■•:  ■  f  ' 1  l  v  i 
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(if    t  in-  Vii!  i  i 


i ».  1 1 


'1  i '  '  in  A. 


and  1  w  th"  Im 


tor  uf   tin:  Ik- 1  on  Ki.'l  lor  fJa- 


Moiwl  .'i.'n    ti.i    I'm!  Mind  'i./iM.-,       !  M'jM.'..     W"  .ii  •  «  :.uh'i  ltin<|  cl  rid  i  tiouul 

t  »•  ,t.  i!-  •  >n  ^  in  i  "Lit  Miii  to  /nui   lit'df  in'!  ,  nil  thi'V'..  1 1.  i  •  ■  f  ■ .  ■  I  Ri.-habi  I  j  tti  L  iim  At  t 

'm    |0/<,         ,tf  .     Our         i  *  Kiii.i  I    1 1 ' ' .  I  1 1 ;  i  Mi  y  '  mi*  i  t  n  .  doiit-blind  persons  ('III' I 

we.  obtained  f  i  tun  d",H  Mind  (  Mv.nmer . ,  [Mrent.s  c,l   Lh"  dci  I  - 1»  I  irifl ,  I  id  d 

ww  \  >'i". ,  -Mjt'ncy  ho. id ■.  ,  national  survey*  and  r'",f"'","frndi!tion,J  fruu  our  own  staff 

within  i. in*  Helen  Keller  [Jril.ifjn.il  ( enter  \ervi<;e  delivery  system.    Wo  arc  at- 

L.n.hiii'i  ii  '  "[>y  of   tli"         t  i  (hum  i  i  ■»•  wo  d  i  ■,  f.r  i  hi t  ed  to  (.In-  above  persons  and 

-.I'y'nc i ti > .     rhe  su'iiMlion  of  Lhfj  replies  we  aveivt-d  follows: 

I.     Wm.i  I  do  y  t  it  j  ',(•,>  as  the  primary  tind.  inwd  ia  f  »*  need  for  deaf-blind  persons 
in-|  I'liM''    Wh.tt  do  you  '.ee  as  t.hM  primaiy  n.->eds  for  deaf-blind  persons 
in  i  '  ■  j  fhnnri'i  What  do  you  mm-  as  the  primary  need:;  for  deaf- 

1-1  iim!  p-rsons  in  I  OHO  thromjh  1 99^r  ? 

Ih«»  i:n\f  i  I'pn.if  «*(!  sf.it'«i"  ■out  by  i  nciiv  i  dtiai  s  replying  to  this  question 
i:i'riti»r  ri!  around  the  ir        i  *  /  of  slate  <jover  wonts'  defining  in  a  clear  manner 
.5  uirir  i  tv.i'f:?.  t  o  pnr/ide  total  coordinated  serv  i  res  on  a  state  level  Tor  the 
deaf-blind.     This  involve,  the  development  of  a  written  plan  within  each  state 
,ir,  to  Vih.it  .rj»n<  /  or  (;o:r."!i  ssic.n  v.ould  be  dos  bjna  tod  as  that  system  responsible 
fur  Mi-:  development  and  provision  of"  services  for  deaf-blind  persons.  Many 
respondents  indicated  tfi.it  because  "of  the  severity  of  deaf-blindness,  because 
of  the  isolation  and  <  or,irunica t ion  problems,  because  of  the  need  for  special 
housiri'j  and  transportation  accomodations,  and  because  of  the  special  prob- 
lems deaf -blind  individuals  encounter  within  the  educational   and  rehabilitation- 
a  I  system,  no  one  facility  nr  system  ran  meet  the  needs  of  deaf-blind  child- 
ren, youths,  adults,  and  senior  eiti/ons.     It  becomes  necessary  for  a  service 
delivery  system  to  utilize  numerous  resources  within  a  particular  state  in 
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.  ,  <,  .  '1;,    .   .  ,   1  ..  .  i     ,  ,     !  .        i hi    • ! «  1 1 1   ' 1 1  ■  i  ■  i       I  h.-  *,\<\\  >■  iim'.  I  ili'Vi'  Inp 

i    .,  .    ,  •  ,  ■.      .  .,        „r  i  or  '.<'  i»  ."!"»;(  /  '  '■  -I'll  Mil  I »»  ,   I  hi".f  i  .".iiin  (  rs 

•       ...  ,  .     .     '■' ■■  ,  :■■  .  "..!'it''  of  .i  "u'l'H"  to  nr.ivc"  system,  which 

„,,.,  j  !  « :  i  .  ■  •  ,   i :,.}  i .  i  I  ,,j  I '.  .i  -  i  fit  i  imi i  f  y  i.1   vr  v  ii.rs  f  rein  (-it rly  ch i  Id - 

f,..,,.!  >.,,  ,,;)..  ,>  I,'.      '.       1 1. ,(  iimifi*  f  .  ■  *  - .  i '  |  j  l  •  i  i  f  i'  ' '  Mi.it   in-, trad  of  (*xptif  i*>  i  fin 
,,!  » :!<■  !■  ■;  n  !;  •■•»'  :■!  !  .  i  ■  i<  ,i !  i  -  ui  1 '.  | 1 1  ■  n  .h  u  ifi  .i  rcduc  I  i  fin  in  Lhif  ntfin- 

t,i  i  ,,t  i  t ■  m  1  * ' ' ' ' i  r     i-:n. .  !  i;   :  !ir  <!f-it -}' 1  ic.tl  c. h i  1  tl r-  -is . 

[h,.M  ......  i;.;:..,.!    it-!/  t,  ,000  draf-bl  ind  rulrilj  children  as  the  result 

,,'  ||:,.         '■  ■   f(.!..-li.i  "!>i.!''ii(  .    M.myul   t h.",i-  <>  »  Idrwi ,  as  well  cif.  Other 
<!'')!  -hi  i  rd  /(miM.'"'       riirur  i  >i,n  (i  {.  i  nnd  1  nppo-  f  un  1 1.  i       funded  c  if  id  coordinated 
I.,  fh»-  l^-<n'on.tl         (•}■'.  f  fir  I)»m  t -I'd  i  rid  Children.    Respondents  within  the  edn- 
,  .,i|nn,ii    ,/■.?".!•    :>■<  .«>  il.Mf- hi  imi  children  ft  It  it  should  hc»  a  continuous 

r  v.i  lv  i.i.n{,i  ;■  ■  "...    i  Mi  t.f  «.isr.  p:inii:al  breaks  for  holidays,  vii  cat  i  orif> » 

».{.(.,     In  M.'  h  i|,  i  |  if  i  *  j . '  •  process  of   the  cduciU.iofi.il  program  too  loncj  a  break 
proiin!..        ;rrv.  i'.e  in  I  i-.ir  n  i  n'| ,  re  jtimpt.  i  on  of  the  dependency  upon  the  family* 
,ind  till:  ...-in  ot  Me  ?  ♦  •  1  ti  f_  i  .<;r.h  i  p  between  tear  her  and  child.    A  major  prob- 
lem within  lh"  -v!       ion  il  system  is  the  overall  lack  of  trained  teachers  and 
oth»>r  profev.  i-.n  ;  1  s  who  can  cpp-municcUe  and  effectively  relate  to  a  severely 
handicapped  child  arc!  the  parents.    The  physical  facilities  should  be  barrier 
fr»'t>  and  fully  ec;.; :  ;,■;■*»!  to  f.wt   the  varied  needs  of  those  children.    The  edu- 
cation.) I  nm« -op*,  cird  r-irricwlurr.  should  be  hiihi  1  i tative ,  rehabilitative  and  pre- 
voc.ition.il.    As  f-iil.  as  possible,  certainly  when  the  child  is  14  years  of  age, 
state  and  federal  rehabilitative  agencies  should  be  working  side-by-side  with 
tlie  educational  sysMr:.    A  case  manager  should  he  responsible  to  coordinate 
,u\r\  irif.-rpi-pt.  both  systfuis  for  the  bonuf  i  t  of  the  child.    This  could  be  accom- 
plished by  intor-a<;;ency  ayreenen ts ,  clear  and  coordinated  state  plans  which 
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■II  •     1  I  '  '  ■  » I    I  {•  '!    I',     :    :  '  .   .mi    "    '.    ■•       '    Pi    t  I    •  |- 1         |  I  l.i    .  .      f'.ll-,'    I  ':'!  1  ,  I'llj.l  I  '.    V/  I  I  h 

in  '  r,.-      .if  -hi  ih  t  id:..  ,\*  1 1  n  1 1    ,  ,■-.!  ».,•;  ,,i f. » ,  (.  ..  |  (-  »  i in,  ci  iM-j  i  i"j,jr<l  in'i  I K11 

..]  ;,i,  r.M  iij!  "f   M'j  u-m.i1  M-ntff,   tt»r-  tl  i -,i  t  -  M  ind  (.hiMrrii.     M-iny  |i.iri«n!\ 
.i  I  „i  i-»  •  d  Ih"  !  "  1    .!  i  1  t  .,  i  I  ,  r  t,  ■.  ,.  i  ■!/,.■   |..  i  '.(jjin*'!  .     Mn'.t.  |i.uvi.t.s 

"»  ■.,w.-m-|/  I.  :ri-li«  .ii-i'i-<l  't.-.il  Mt.,-|    r>ili  li.-n  i.".  :  .it   lr,r.l  ..i  brinf  phy.i- 

■  !  I  M  (if  II. H.,  1    i        !     t  1  ..'li    I  fir  ),     r  111  |.||  |  |, 

Mill'/   j  r<!  i  v  flu  i  I '>  (•'!''('-, -.I'll  tfic  f,ii[)"   in  ttu'ir         ;'.<•!)'     'n  H*»  1 » -n  Keller 
Nifii»i',il  icfifM"  fi.it    i  !  ! 1  1 1  on  i  I  f[,.iinin[l  and  rob  it«  i  1  i  t.»'t >  i  n,i  train  inn,  condors 
S  If!'  I  1  it  r'  '  f  u  one   f  i,  i  i  i  f  v  v.dii  lil   bo  drvo  I  nprd  on  ,i   m*>|  i  nna  I    ti.ts  i '«  .     Mi  J  S  L   ft'  I  t 
tJi.it   '.tat'-  uKiir.  '■>*  '.'"'it  'hi  in-!  iirn!  prop')  >od  rci;i:Mi,il  ii'iiti'r.  should  in- 

■  i  ho  Union  Kt- 1 1      Nil  t  icm  1 1  Cent'"-  servke  di'Iwery  '.y.MH  <r.  part  of  Llic 
■■  Hi-'  ;  ,i  t  ii>ii,i  I   pi  io. 

M   :  1  : i  ■    in'*  i  «".M  n  j  f.i  pin  n  f.   Mil    tf.il.  tj   ri!,.'!  :-i    r  r"    j  nd  i  v  i  d*J«l  1 «,  complained 
thir.  '.r.ifi-  r.t  'if.il  fn-  iltli  s y. t» wore  not  ava M ,i!i ! o  to  tho  deaf-hllnd  evon 
f  hoi.'jh  tfi"  i-o'-ipf.  firrr,  wo  t  ""r  unity  i.i"ii  t  a  1  hea  1 1  n  '>>'■■  ti-'i;  ramla  ter.  those  sys  tuns 
to  w'.pood  to  tli"  inot  jona  1 1  y   ill  M*v>r<'ly  hand  i  rapped .     Wo  Pool  tho  problem 
i.'.-n !  of I'Miuiid  ^oo  Ijof  of  (  o;r::  no  i     f.  i  cm  '.Kill",  rnontal  health  system1-,  have;  in 
woikiii.-  with  tho  do. 1 1  h!  i  od  .    "*h»«  rohahi  1  i  r  ition  pax  ess  '  .tnnot  bo  successful 
wh«»ri  tr*'1  individual  v.  tro.d>lod  arid  up r.  i- 1.  and  can  riot   find  someone  to  communi- 
'ate  tfi"  nrotilfi.i  to.     Sf.it';  ■mo!  ot.h'M-  ;uiblii.  rental  health  editors  should  bo 
onmuraned  to  develop  a  redo]  t>  1  an  for  tho  train ind  of  their  staff  to  iv.ee  t  the 
Moor!:,  of  the  deaf  t-1  i  nd. 

Conxtunicat  ion  scored  to  bo  tho  noxt  rost  important  pro b Ion  respondents 
roforr-od  to.    Many  ilea  t -bl  i  nd  individual',  have  no  vorbril   lanajjaqo  skills  and 
m.iny  nfili/i'  d  i  f  trii'iit.  form,  of  '.iqn  I  a  miucHjf  •  and  finder  spoiling  to  r.oiiimuMi- 
Ciito.    Thoro  i'»  a  dofinito  lac'r:  of  rehabilitation  workoi'S  and  toachors  who 
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i   ,    !   ■  ,  HIM    I.M,  ,  .  '  !' 

i .» i,..f-  i  i**t j  i >M> ! ■  ■ r i !.  i  r»  f .  1  ■.  i  f'|  t  o  f J  i  -  in  I  ,    ■       i  |ir  t"  .ii  V  .iii'l   I  in  -od  i  a  t  e 
•   ■    ? !,.•  f  i  ,i  tin  [,  i  .in,!  u-t  rii  i  tmen!  of  ;.r  nf    . '.  hum  1 ',  who  «  an  eH  i-t  Lively 
,  mri  ■  jm  :  •        .in  !  h-.i  r,  •  i..;j:hih  n  at  mn  '.kill,  to  Mn-  deaf  -  hi  i  in] .     Since  many 
,{,M|   htu.i!  '  .ii.ri'it   yet   fulTHini  '  »r  I""  in       Ih'-u-  am  so  lew  prof  l'  ,'.  i  una  I  '. 

■,,he  h'lW    In    MUM.  Uhii.  ,!  '  C  ,    the   (ItMl  ■  1)1  ih.'l    MIMl'l    S 1 1 1   I  c  J  1  t  V  •    I'dlM "  il  t  I  Ullil  I  I  .V  • 

.Hid  vin  a'.  Uiri.il  ly  i snl at.ed  ami  klt'pf •  ntlr n  t  .     I  mpjoyment.  oppmtun  i !  ies  should  he 
furlh.-i  developed  and  expanded,     riiis  includes  work  at  houu* ,  work  activity 
center.,  s  he  1 1  cn-d  workshop'. ,  and  all 'other*  levels  of  c  ompeti  tive  oiupl  oyinent. 
Pier.-   ire  runnel  ous  r<,vr.\*\v:  «»t  ije.i  t  ■  l»  1  i  ml  per',    e.  working.  •        rrwii  nearly 
<;iifi  in  National   Industries  for  the  P.l  i ruJ  workshop:,  to  employment  in  profession- 
a  1  \  .ipat  1 1  ii",. 

Hnv,.  -,ei  ,   in  eider  tu  maintain  a  jnh,  the  draf-blind  person  f roquent ly 
needs  -.p«n  tali /fd  housing  accommodations.     This  can  he  accomplished  through 
exist  in(|  facilities  ami  the  expansion  of  legislation  related  to  Independent 
I  ivimj  Centers.     Other  fnnr,  of  housing  accomnudat i ons  are  needed  for-  the? 
deal-Mind,  especially  those  who  are  net  employable  in  the  competitive  market 
or  are  now  past  the  age  of  employment     Many  no  re  senior  citizens  are  experi- 
encing losses  of  tjoth  vision  and  hearing     How  do  they  handle  this  dual  dis- 
ability, after  having  lived  a  life  of  sight  and  sound?    Several  respondents 
hoped  Helen  Keller  National  Center'  would  become  responsible  for  developing  a 
cradle  to  grave  nntion.il  and  state  system  for  the  deaf-blind. 

2.    What  systems  do  you  see  necessary  to  develop  and  meet  the  above  needs 
during  1084,  1935  through  1930.  and  1990  through  1994? 

Many  respondents  who  wrote  of  the  more  personal  needs  for  the  deaf-blind 

as  the  primary  and  immediate  need,  indicated  in  response  to  question  2,  the 

importance  of  developing  state  systems  and  plans  for  the  coordinated  and  in- 
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i  i-ji        '     ii  .■•••!  i     <!    1 1  I>1  1 1.  I      1 1  r  ..-|.-|    ,«  it  •    |-1 , in  i '.   in  t  lif  |  ■  i  i  ii         uf  a.,.. 
. »  I  'V  !  M  ■.  ;■  I  .in  i  ,    .  |  i  iit'.i  r  ■ " !  t  1   » h>  •  '  «.a  ?  h  ( •  >n  ha  I         i  nria  I   l.rii  I  •■»'  Inr 

■    i  i'  1     'h  >■■•  it  I;  I  n.'i  l  hi  I-!-  i  n  .tml  II'i-h   I  i  i i  I  irr. ,      1  l,r, ,  U\vr, ;  Arkansas 
i        ii'  •  i  .hi  !   I  *  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  •  |  c  *  *  r  1 1  ■  i  ,  |  i  II  lc  !  i   I  ,  Ai  V  .  ;      h  it>  i  1  i  I  a  f  ion  l!u<j  i  nria  1   Ion  - 
•iiniM  i  i  'lui  ill  i  >  1 1 1  I'miiji     ,  lini  vrr'i  i  l    c*    i  \ ,  i  m  ' ,  >i .  Hnf  '  ■  pr  i  mo,  s ,  Ark.;  Ki'hiih  i  1  i  - 
I  it  i..n  \  i.-n-  .•  .  A.I.  i ii i  ',t  -mi  i i in ,  Pi'.j  i  mi  v  I  ,      I  l.i1. ,  If... i*,;  and  Lh«*  Helm  Kcl  lor 
Fl  i  ?.  if  ifi.i  I  Outer  lor  Htsi  !  • I  i  tiff  Youth',  and  Adult',,  '>ands  Point,  N.Y.  Unco 
the,  |>l. in  is  i  0Mp|i.fo,.|,  hep.-tully  hy  tin;  t  ,i  I  I  of  it.  would  he  .iv.iil.ihlo 

to  !  hr  '.ut'.  ( .'in  i  tf  »m'  'nit  I  he  Hand  i 1  ti|>|»'<l. 

Hi-1  rn'"'l  Inr  ii'MMi'di  w.r,  <i  pi  i  Ji'i  i  r  m  '  1 1 1  tai.toi   men  t  i  nm  m  I   in  Question  r'. 
P"«iMiir(h  din 'it  t'ii  toward  t  hf  *  uruitM  ■.  t  ti  nH  i  n  ■ )  and  jn-i",  i»nl  i»»u  of  Usher's  Syndrome, 
as  w« ■  1 1       cM-r  <  ausrs  ot  deaf  -  hi  indiirv,  was  f  requont.  'y  stat  0(1.    The  follow- 
ing ■!>■'  :•  iro       :    Research  and  drvlupiitent  uf  roiiManieatiori  and  mobility 
f!'»vi(«"i  ' '--n  would  further  enable  dea f-hl  i i.d  persons  to  live  more;  independent- 
ly and      in*,!  in  i"i|  I  <  *  >!?  ♦  *  r ,  t  .  computers  tha  t  would  utilize  either  a  laryer  CRT 
v.rivn  in-  in.ijiiify  the  print,  out  jju  f. ;  elritronic  and  on<)  i flooring  devices  that 
i ncorpora to  bra  ill"  and  are  within  the  ot 0110:11  i c:  means  of  deaf-blind  persons; 
doruxiraphii:  re'.ean.h  as  tu  the  si/e  .mil  compos  i  t  ion  of  deaf -blind  persons; 
curriculum  studios  as  to  methods  and  systems  that  deaf-blind  persons  con  Id 
hotter  utilize  in  education  and  rohah i 1 i tat  ion ;  and  the  need  for  continuinq 
research  in  visual  and  hearing  assessment.    Many  respondents  expressed  the 
need  for'  a  national  definition  on  ilea  f  -1)1  i  ndness . 

Other  area:,  within  Question  2  referred  to  stable  and  increased  funding 
for  Helen  Keller  national  Center'  so  that  all  facets  of  services  for  deaf -blind 
p"t  son*,  could  ho  "umhre  1 1  a -etl "  under  this  agency.    A  continued  federal  presence 
in  the  education  and  rehabilitation  of  deaf-blind  persons  was  repeatedly  men- 
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'  :         1  .     i         1  »  »  '  "    '  '  ■     I  'r  I  I  •,;  1  ii  |        A   I  •■'!(•!  ,i  I     li.i  ''Ill  I  Vi'  |  it  t"|i  lie   I  fir   MI||J  IdVCI  'i 

r  ■  Mm-  !  »■•■:". if   hi  it  ! ,  r ...       t  i.iii  j  |  |,Mi  i'  i    ,   in  I        m  I  ,  sl.i  t      and  |  or  ,t  1 
en  •  •     ii. '   i  !■/■■■  !■  ,  i  in.ji  .i      {n  (ji.it,  1 ii,.'  ,!,.,,  t  -|.  |  1  m  ]  l.o  ro.n  h  nut   tor  see  ■ 
-|   '      "  :  i  .  .■•■ii  ■  i- .   r  r.  1 1   ,n  .■  r.  .oida  f  i-d  Py   law.     f  Im  ■  d-  m  I  ••  h  I  i  n<  1   i  ml  i  V  idu<i )   t  o  It 
'  1. 1  ■  j.i     I  i  M"H,-|  ,i     1 1  inn  1 1,  jir.it  IS  I  in  I  Awn  .-rii'v.  W<-i.j  would  Mih'.  I  an!  i.t  1  ly 
;  '  ' t »».   '[•''»■•  i !   |»jM  h    f  n  tlw  n -■»'«! .ni>1  aid  1  i !  if.  ol   Mw  deaf  dd  i  lul . 
♦'"iii'i  f-r «  i»  a ti.f  i»ti  1  i  -  r ,  f  if--  (h'(ni  tun  n  t ,  'ind  i'i!,"r''|"n(.y  med  i  cal  personnel 
in  I'fiw  in  r'-.|  (in-!  hi         i!i',it -lit  imt  was  it:t -n  t  i  om  . 

{      WM.it    lew  i  .  I  - 1 1  inn  t'.ty  Im-  neiessary  l»«  develop  and  support  those  systems 
dur  i       I  Ik-  ,iImiv   Mil  "i<  I  jjni'  per'  Mul'. 

H«'st  pt'ople  w"tv  quite  iiri.in i mous  in  their  respoir."  to  this  question. 
•        l«'lt  'i  i>'<'d  lor  I  hi-  (  out  iriuitt  ion  dud  expansion  of  federal  and  state  sor- 
-.1'  "■  l"f   »»■   d.'»i  llii.'l;   in- r.'.e.*'d  appropriations;  specific  dof  i  ri  i  tions  of 
'!<\if  I- 1  in  dr."  .*. ;   interagency  agreement  s  v/iUiin  the  state  systems  that  would  on- 
luur.np1  Mir  -  i-oi d  in  i Uon  of  '.rrvii.es  that  inrlude  expander*  educational  oppor- 
tunities he<.ause  nan/  dea  f -h  1  i  rut  tiMin  slowly,  ,t  nd  refi.it>  ilil.it  inn  systems  that 
rovr  .in  -wtrnclfd  period  of  lure  ,nul  .i  1  low  rehab  i  1  i  l.a  t  i  on  counselors  to  have 
tin.*  t. i f.fi  week  with  th.-  draf -hi  ind.     Other  systems,  housing,  transportation, 
ci-.p  loy;:  .T,f  ,  recreation,  economic  support,  family  counseling  and  assistance, 
mental  health,  and  rmrs inrj  heme  care  have  to  be  integrated  within  a  deaf- 
t-lind  service  del  ivry  syst«-r\    Many  felt  Helen  Keller  National  Center  should 
hf  a  major  organ i /a  {  i  ;<n  in  promoting  and  developing  these  programs.  Maintain- 
ing the  Kcfnonal  Centers  for  [Jeaf-Blind  Children  was  frequently  stated. 

"<Y.    P tea 5p-suqf jest  a  maximum  of  five  other  needs  that  deaf-Mind  persons  tiave 
and  should  he  met.  during  each  of  the  time  periods. 

In  response  to  this  question,  most,  respondents  began  to  repeat  items 

listed  in  Questions  1  and  2.    Housing  for  the  aged  deaf-blind  was  listed  several 
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1  ""i1  ■      Mum.m  i' 1 1 1 r  h'  > ■  1 1 1 ',  in  ,,,   i     mm  f  i  ltM  1 1  .i'  t  iv  I  Mi",  | wor  ►!  inij  iIimI  hi  ino 

!  "'         w.i    iinu  t  h»  T  Irr.'incnf  (r.riii'Ml.     In-v  lowing  the  results  <  i  r  *  •  J  oil  e<:t.  i  venev. 

m  v/hii  iri.ifiy  li(t|i".|  would  c/i'.t,  (i  nation  '  sorviro  del  ivor  y  system  lor-  the 

''"■'i   I'1""'  '.«'.Pi.r|  imp-.r'  uit  ,  will,  He  •  Inllnwing  i>iii|ih.i>.il'iKl:    cent  I  nun!  jot) 

f,'",,IM,l  '""I  I'l-tM-mr'nt  ,  (  out  itiii,.:  training  (it   protrssinnal',  with  COMS  till)  t  lin- 

I'hasis  nli  flu-u   ability   In  t  i  i[i  i|  ;  ;i  j  1 1  i 1  1 1 1  f  ■  ,iikI  win  J   with  Hie  (l<><lf-  hi  ind ;  respite 

'•*''viu'  for  flu-  p.n.'iit-.  of  t.lu'  deal-blind;  (.untinuod  flexibility  in  oduontion- 

,,!  "f"1  vfcil  inn.ll  n-hahililiitmn  systrins;  ,m.l  further  adaptation  of  the  uloc- 

M""''   <l,l(1  •  "'I  imimt  ing  ».  I.it  •■  of   the  ,irt   ton  t  the  needs  of  Mm-  deaf-blind, 

'■>■    Wh.it  areas  of  rese. iccli  do  yon  feci  would  ho  ol  primary  in portilnco  to 
cleaf-bl  ind  person-,? 

Ki",pi»ni|i»r»l';  lelt  the  following  research  areas  were  necessary:  Optimi- 
■'■'Mur  .I-:!  ■  un-.''rv-if  ion  ot  vision  and  hearing;  incr rasing  the  environmental 
r,-iff-ty  ot  <!<.,, f  -  til  i  ii'l  persons;  common  i  fa  t.  ion  <hk!  i  nf  orma  t  ion  systems  adaptable 
for  the  ii<-  it  ■  |i|  uni ,  development  o(  ice  roa  t  i  oiuil  arid  leisure  Lime  activities 
suitable  for  the  deaf-blind;  genet  ic  ,  modioli  and  psycho-soc  ia  1  research  on 
dr.i f  hi  indrn",., :  work  toli  r.inco  €tlK|  wor  k  achievement  of  cleaf-bl  ind  persons; 
use  of  guide  (1rl(|  ric-vict's  to  «iid  in  the  mobility  of  deaf-blind  persons; 

intrusion  in  the  1090  census  of  demographic  data  related  to  the  deaf -bl ind ; 
and  those  t.  echnolo'j  i  c«i  1  aids  «ind  devices  that  would  enable  the  deaf-blind  to 
"mm',  hear,  ,md  coiumn i c.ate ! " 

We  hope  the  above  inform  iti  on  will  bo  helpful  in  your  consideration  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  as  well  as  understand- 
ing the  npods  and  priorities  of  the  deaf -blind.    We  do  not  feel  our  attempts 
.  to  sun-mar i /e  the  many  comments  we  received  do  justice  to  the  feelings,  hopes, 
and  needs  of  our  deaf-blind  Americans.    Perhaps  a  visit  to  our*  faciility  in 
Hew  York,  meeting  deaf -blind  clients  here,  in  other  agencies,  or  inviting 
:  ■  ■'.!»!•!  '<  nf  ,!eit  -blind  org. in i /a { i oris  to  meet  wiMi  your  Conmi  ttoe  or*  staff  would 
f,-1»r  '!-,!' "  (■•Miiinn  in  doterr.ining  wfi.it  the  deal-blind  need  to  become  more  pro- 
ductively and  socially  involved. 

/ 
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ri>'  'iJvr  hi'cn  J'.m'I  by  l,i'n,ili)i-  luwell  P.  WrKknr,  ,lr.,  Mm  i  nt.,\n  ut   the  '.uhujlimi  i  U(»e  Oil 
••v  'i.mdii  jpp.'l  of   the  '.r'i,»»<'  !  abor  ,uui  Mi  ititti  n  PesuuM.es  Mmiuj  t.  tee  ,  to  appear  before 
Cm'.  '  jb^uiiini  Uee  on  M,in.h  J I ,  N;M  and  also  tn  provide  the  Subcoinm  ttee  with  written 
j.'.Miony  regarding  the  future  plans  of  the  * i»»  1  * « n  cr  I  Ut  National  Center*.     This  has 
',.  !,♦■  aiN'Mtted  by  M,in.h  H  ;  1<UU.    Our  testimony  mi  M.ireh  ?.\>>t,  which  will  be  limited 
i  f  i  v    minute    iM-i-M-ntiitnin,    will  foius  on  the  general  needs  of  HKNC.    As  you  fnay 
,i'f,iti'r  W.M  u      r,  jil.inniruj  to  review  thn  current  Pehabi  1  i  to  t  ion  Act, 

We  ;  !,tn  fn  ()ru,  M)e  the  '»onate  tiubcoinni  ttce  by  March  31st  with  a  comprehensive  picture 
»f  'it.'  need-,       Jea<  plind  ;  ersons  throughout  the  United  States.    We  hope  to  develop 
ini".  hi  trims  of'  um-  /imi',  f i v»*  years ,  and  ten  years.    We  are  requesting  you  to  please 
,m<>vti<i'  us  with  oriel  »i'",wer  •,  to  the  t o  1  lowing: 

I.    Wh.it  dn  you  sec1  ,r,  the  pi  unary  and  imrned i i te  need  for  float -blind  persons  during 
\  i",A  '    What  do  v.i'j  see  a1',  the  primary  needs  for  deaf-blind  persons  in  1985 
rhruuijh  IW>    What  de  you  see  as  the  primary  needs  for  deaf-blind  persons  in 
I  WD  through  I'W 

.'.     ^»ittt  syster*,  do  you  see  noccvjiy  to  develop  "and  'reet  the  above  needs  during 
im-i ,  I 'Mb  through  l°89,  jrd  Wg.i  through  IjW? 

1.    Wh.it  legislation  'nay  he  necp?sary  to  develop  and  support  those  Systems  during 
'he  above  three  time  periods? 

■J.    r'U.-ase  suggest  a  naMir.um  of  tiv.  other  needs  that  deaf -blind  persons  have  and 
should  be  wit  during  »MCh  of  tne  t i^e  periods. 

!«.    Wh.it  areas  of  research  do  you  feel  would  be  of  primary  importance  to  deaf-blind 

persons?  . 

We  have  tried  to  present  general  questions  that  relate  to  deaf -blind  individuals  of  all 
ages,    I  am  hopeful  that  your  responses  will  be  brief  and  to  the  point  so  that  your 
ii'inents  could  he  utilized  in  testimony.    Because  we  have  such  \  very  limited  time 
;•»«?•  iod,  we  are  requesting  that  you  expedite  your  response,    In  is  memorandum  is  being 
■>mit  to  deaf-blind  consumers,  workers  in  the  field  of  work  for  trc  deaf,  the  blind, 
and  the  deaf-blind,  parents,  and  agencies.    Please  feel  free  to  ^haie  this  request 
with  other  individuals.    W«i^jsthave_       J-^^J3ilL-^^^^J5^■     *f  y°u  have  any 
jjostions,  please  feel  free  to  call  me. 


Seunloi  Wi  M  K i  n  Thru-  mirJi!  |H>  <|U<'sJiomm  which  the  comm ittee 
\\uy\h\  Wiini  in  propound  hi  vnu  lor  response  to  the  record,  and  I 
1 1 1 « 1 1 1 k  yon  hut  h  very  mueh 

Now,  the  committee  will  take  a  three  minute  hrenk.  I  Mppreeinle 
it' the  next  panel,  the  part  II  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act,  the  first  panel  svi||  |-M.  <;arv  |j;mor,  Oeorge  Conn,  and  Dr.  Kd 
Si»Mta«,  if  they  would  e,o  ahead  and  take  their  places  at  the  witness 
tahlc,  we  will  *',o  ahead  and  recess  lor  :\  minutes,  in  order  to  give 
the  translator  here  a  little  rest,  and  allow  the  eoniinit tee  staff  to 
readjust  itself 

|Short  recess.] 

Senator  Wkickkk.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  now  move  to    the  committee  will  hi'  in  order. 

We  now  move  to  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  and  Mr. 
Ilauer,  I  suspect  yon  will  he  present  inn  the  testimony  of  the  De- 
partment in  this  area7 

First,  however,  I  would  like  to  place  into  the  record  the  state- 
ment of  my  colleague,  Senator  Stafford,  that  will  appear  at  tho 
heiimiiu:  oi  the  special  education  portion  of  these  hearings. 

I'l'he  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Stafford  follows:) 

I'KKIWKKIi  S  lATKMKN'T  UK  Sk.NATOH  StaKKOMII 

Srn.ih.r  SiAi-HHih  The  KHuc.it  ion  tor  nil  Handicapped  Children  Act  of  1  UTTi  h.-w 
tnken  u>  lt  io'ti:  way  tnward  providing  tree  and  appropriate  services  to  'ill  huhtJi- 
t-.ipf m-i|  elnld;en  and  voinli  Our  task  today  i>  to  review  that  progress  and  to  set  the 
•  ■nurse  tor  the  future  Though  over  lour  nullioii  youngsters  received  special  educa- 
tion serviees  in  (tie  l!»M  S'J  school  year,  disparities  still  i-xist.  There  an-  eligible 
children,  purl  icularly  preschoolers  and  secondary  students,  who  are  st  ill  not  receiv- 
ing the  appropriate  educat unia I  serviees  they  deserve. 

The  discretion, oy  program*  serve  a  unique  purpose  within  the  context  of  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Handicapped  Act  They  are  the  vehicle  through  which  educators  ore 
aide  to  research  are.is  oj  particular  concern:  Disseminate  information  about  success- 
lulft.Kt ices  and  new  technologies,  utid  receive  the  necessary  training  to  provide  the 
fu!i  r.in,4e  ot  services  needed  hv  handicapped  children  and*  youth.  These  programs 
:.«•!}'  in-ure  that  >ervices  provided  to  handicapped  students  nationwide  are  of  the 
l!!:'.hi-H  .pjality. 

lie-  I  Vd.-ral  commit  ment  to  tfiese  discretionary  programs  has  been  substantial  in 
past,  ami  hecause  tit  their  documented  success  this  commitment  should  continue. 
I  here  are  areas  which  may  require  an  increased  emphasis  in  order  to  insure  that 
i-merong  needs  of  handicapped  children  and  vouth  are  recognized  :md  provided  for 
t  hrou^h  t  ins  legislation 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  ahout  tlie  accomplishments  we  have  made  in  improving 
-enices  to  handicapped  children  ;is  well  as  your  suggestions  as  to  how  these  scrv- 
i"  •■  ■  i  ali  he  enhanced  in  the  future 

Senator  Wkickkk.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Bauer. 
STATKMKNT  OF  OAKY  M.  HAI  KU.  DKIHTY  t'NDKK  SKCRKTARY 

for  ri,ANNiN<;.  m  ncKT,  and  kvauation,  dkpautment  of 

KIM  CATION.  ACCOMIWNTKD  RY  OKOROK  A.  CONN,  COMMIS- 
SIONER. KKIIAKILITATION  SKKVICKS  ADMINISTRATION,  AM) 
ACTINC  ASSISTANT  SKCKKTARY  FOR  KI'KCIAL  EDUCATION  AND 
RKIIAIUUTATIVK  SKKVICKS:  AND  DR.  KDWARI)  SONTAfti 
ACTINt!  DIRECTOR,  SPECIAL  KM'CATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Bai'kk.  We  will  try  to  keep  the  statements  very  brief,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  know  that  we  are  pressed  for  time. 

The  administration  is  proposing  a  :<-year  extension  for  all  of  the 
authorizations  under  this  act  which  are  expiring  at  the  end  of 

o  n 


fiscal  venr  \W'.\  Tln*se  nut hcrizations  cover  eight  discretionary  pro- 
grams funded  under  parts  (\  I),  and  K  of  the  act.  Although  we  are 
not  proposing  any  changes  in  the  scope  or  types  of  activities  which 
may  be  conducted  under  these  authorities,  we  do  believe  that  t'lue 
redirection  of  our  priorities  for  these  programs  is  required. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  today  review  the  progress  thiA 
has  been  made  over  the  las!  5  years  in  these  programs,  and  to  de- 
scribe some  trends  in  special  education  and  in  the  needs  of  handi- 
capped children  which  require  our  careful  attention.  Let  me  fir  A 
describe  the  overall  objectives  of  the  programs  and  then  rev^v,  in 
more  detail  the  activities  supported  under  parts  C,  D,  and  E. 

V/ith  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  94-142  in  1975,  Conge  e>: 
tablished  a  national  goal  of  equal  educational  opportunity  t\y  ',if 
handicapped  children,  and  authorized  Federal  financial  assists  mc 
to  help  the  States  in  meeting  this  goal.  We  strongly  support  <his 
objective  and  believe  that  monitoring  and  enforcement  of  the  fed- 
eral guarantees  are  among  our  most  important  responsibilities. 

We  also  are  committed  to  providing  financial  assistance  to  he 
States  to  help  them  meet  their  responsibilities  under  the  lav.  to 
provide'  a  free  appropriate  public  education  to  handicapped  chil- 
dren. In  addition  to  these  functions,  we  feel  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  enhance  State  and  local  efforts  to  improve  the  quality 
of  education  for  handicapped  children  by  targeting  some  additional 
Federal  resources  on  activities  that  are  not  likely  to  be  under! "Ken 
by  Suites  and  localities.  These  include  activities  in  the  areas  of  re 
search,  dissemination  of  information;  model  development,  teachei 
training  and  technical  assistance.  These  types  of  activities  are  cur 
rentlv  authorized  under  parts  C,  D  and  E  of  the  Education  c  the 
Handicapped  Act,  and  will  be  extended  under  the  administrating 
reauthorization  bill,  which  wul  be  transmitted  to  the  Congrc- 
shortly. 

We  believe  that  support  for  these  discretionary  activities  can  b-' 
both  extremely  supportive  and  complementary  to  State  and  loc.M 
provision  of  direct  services  to  children.  Although  we  are  not  pro- 
posing any  modifications  to  the  current  authorities  for  these  pro- 
grams, we  are  proposing  to  shift,  the  focus  of  some  of  these  activi- 
ties as  States  make  greater  progress  in  meeting  their  responsibil- 
ities for  the  provision  of  direct  services.  I  will  now  describe  the  ac- 
tivities supported  under  parts  C,  D  and  I  in  greater  detail. 

1  would  ask  Kcl  S'uitag  to  comment  on  some  of  the  programs  in 
greater  detail,  if  I  may. 

Dr.  So nt a (i.  Thank  you. 

Senator,  first  I  would  like  to  talk  about  part  C,  Centers  and  Serv- 
ices to  Meet  Special  Needs  or  the  Handicapped. 

Part  C\  Centers  and  Services  to  Meet  Special  Needs  of  the  Handi- 
capped, supports  contract  and  grant  programs  'limed  at  enforcing 
the  capacity  of  the  service  delivery  systems  in  the  St.jtes  to  serve 
special  populations  including  preschool  children,  adult  and  deaf- 
blind  and  other  severely  handicapped  children. 

Under  section  IJ21  we  support  regional  resource  centers  (RRC's). 
This  program  originated  in  VMM)  to  assist  States  in  implemei  tine 
evaluation  and  assessment  practices  in  schools.  In  1980,  as  a  result 
of  monitoring  visits  to  States  and  a  number  of  evaluation  studies 
which  found  a  marked  uneveness  in  the  quality  of  educational 
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services  arrest  loeal  ;u  il  State  ed ucat  ioti  agencies,  the  RRC  activi- 
ties writ'  aimed  more  toward  technical  assistance  to  State  agencies 
with  the  goal  of  removing  the  remaining  harriers  to  quality  special 
education  programs  for  handicapped  children. 

On  March  22,  1!)77,  the  last  time  the  Office  of  Special  Education 
(  eared  before  this  Subcommittee  for  the  purpose  of  legislative 
reauthorization  of  this  program,  we  stated  that  *  *  our  long- 
range  plan  is  to  terminate  this  program  as  the  full  implementation 
of  Public  Law  !)■!  M2  becomes  a  reality." 

Dr.  Sontac.  The  early  childhood  education  program  authorized 
by  section  f>2o  has,  since  l!Hi9,  funded  projects  which  demonstrate 
and  disseminate  exemplary  methods  of  educating  handicapped  chil- 
dren under  age  eight.  Many  of  these  projects  are  maintained  by 
other  funding  sources  after  Federal  grants  end.  This  program, 
which  also  supports  early  childhood  institutes,  complements  the 
preschool  incentive  grants  program  funded  under  part  B  by  devel- 
oping models  of  best  practices  for  preschool  programs. 

Under  section  (52-1  we  have  been  able  to  focus  on  the  unique 
needs  of  severely  handicapped  children  who  often  require  extensive 
coordinated  services  which  are  provided  by  a  number  of  State  and 
local  agencies. 

The  fifth  and  last  discretionary  program  under  part  C  is  the  re- 
gional vocational,  adult  and  postsecondary  program,  section  025. 
There  is  an  increasing  recognition  of  the  need  for  programs  to  help 
older  handicapped  children  in  the  transition  from  school  to  work. 
In  the  past,  this  program  has  been  largely  focused  on  vocational 
schools  for  the  deaf.  In  setting  future  priorities,  we  intend  to  devote 
more  attention  to  other  handicapping  conditions.  Our  current  and 
future  activities  wdl  maintain  the  goal  of  helping  handicapped  chil- 
dren to  enter  adulthood  with  confidence— knowing  that  they  can  bo 
personally  fulfilled  while  also  contributing  to  society. 

Two  of  our  discretionary  programs  are  authorized  by  part  D— 
Special  Education  Personnel  Development,  and  Recruitment  Infor- 
mation. Our  personnel  development  program  has  supported  train- 
ing for  thousands  of  special  educators,  regular  classroom  teachers, 
related  service  personnel,  administrators  and  others  through  the 
years. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  an  adequate  number  of  trained 
teachers  is  essential  in  providing  quality  education  for  handicapped 
children.  Under  existing  legislation  we  can  continue  to  address  this 
need,  largely  by  focusing  on  preservice  training  of  new  teachers. 

During  this  past  year,  for  instance,  we  rechanneled  our  resources 
on  ,;even  priorities  including  special  education  teachers,  related 
services  personnel  and  volunteers  and  parents.  We  intend  to  insure 
that  emerging  needs— especially  in  the  area  of  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  programs— are  also  addressed  in  the  future. 

Part  K  of  tho  act  authorizes  research  and  development  activities 
aimed  at  improving  education  opportunities  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. This  past  year,  for  instance,  we  initiated  research  projects  in 
tlie  area  of  secondary  school  programs  and  intend  to  eventually 
expand  our  de. nonstration  activities  \  men  additional  information 
becomes  available.  Research  also  helps  us  to  determine  the  nature 
and  contend  of  personnel  preparation  programs  and  it  assists  us  in 


designing  demons!  r  ;il  ion  programs  Cor  severely  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  youth. 

Senator,  we  would  be  pleased  to  answer  ;my  questions  that  you 
have. 

Senator  Wkkkkk.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Sontag. 

In  stating  its  position  on  the  appropriate  rVderal  role  in  education, 
the  administration  often  includes  research  as  a  priority.  Vet  your 
propose!  to  reduce  funding  hi  special  education  research  implies  t hat 
it  is  not  :\  priority.  Von  point  out  here  that  actually  it  is  million 
proposed  in  H)M-  maybe  you  might  want  to  comment  on  why  this 
seemingly  is  not  a  priority. 

Dr.  Sontac.  Senator? 

Senator  Wkk'KKK.  Are  we  going  to  get  the  macro  or  the  micro 
answer? 

Dr.  Sontac,.  The  research  program  in  spec  ai  education  programs 
is  an  integral  part  of  our  entire  effort.  It  p.rsents  us  with  an  op- 
portunity to  interface  with  Public  Law  S)  1-142,  improve  monitoring, 
determine  future  directions  in  our  demonstration  programs  and  to 
provide  better  information  in  our  personnel  preparation  program. 

We  have  a  two-faceted  program,  largely  Held  initiated,  balanced 
,vilh  Federal  direction.  We  think  that  those  two  alternatives  pro- 
vide the  field,  with  viable  information' so  that  we  can  better  edu- 
cate handicapped  children. 

It  is  a  very  important  priority,  Senator.  The  budget  cut  that  was 
proposed  for  lt)K4  is  a  relatively  modest  one. 

Senator  Wkickkk.  Oh.  no.  No.  no.  that  does  not— 1  realize  that 
S1.2  million  is  not  a  lot  ef  money  by  Washington,  D.C.  standards. 
But  what  is  that  percentage  wise?  It  is  roughly  10  percent. 

Dr.  Sontac,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wkk-kkk.  According  to  GAO,  in  the  1981  report,  second- 
ary and  postsecondary  age  youth  are  underserved  by  special  educa- 
tion. Since  only  W  States  provide  for  an  education  for  18  to  21  year- 
olds,  it  is  hardly  surprising. 

What  leadership  rale  do  you  recommend— do  you  assure  that 
Federal  educat  ion  is  providing  in  this  critical  area  of  education  for 
young  f-dults?  . 

Dr.  Sontac;.  Se.  ator.  we  are  very  concerned  with  the  work  op- 
portunities available  to  the  handicapped  children  as  they  leave 
public  school  environ  me  it.  Not  only  that,  we  are  concerned  with 
the  large  number  of  dropouts  that  we  continue  to  have  from  our 
special  education  programs.  More  than  half  of  the  enrol  lees,  special 
education  programs,  never  graduate  from  high  school.  The  large 
majority  of  handicapped  individuals  go  into  the  work  force,  are  un- 
employed. It  is  a  maj<M*  concern. 

We  have  looked  at  all  our  discretionary  programs,  directed  at  the 
establishment  of  transition  from  school  to  work  as  a  priority.  Our 
efforts  to  date  include  the  development  of  a  formal  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  Office  of  Vocational  Education  and  the  Rehabili- 
tation Services  Administration  to  assure  service  coordination.  A 
direct  result  of  these  efforts  can  be  seen  in  the  education  data  that 
the  enrollment  of  handicapped  students  has  more  than  doubled 
over  the  last  15  years,  and  State  and  local  funding  has  more  than 
tripled. 

Senator  Wkickfu.  Do  you  want  to  pull  that  microphone  up/ 


I  h  Shmaj,  I  .mi  ,<m  i  v  We  have  funded  research  programs 
which  have  dem» »ic,l  rat ed  problems  relating  to  the  transition  of 
students  from  school  to  work.  Work  at  the  University  of  Oregon, 
the  University  of  Washington,  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in- 
dicate that  vocational  education  money  spent  on  severely  handi- 
capped children  does  make  a  difference." 

We  are  finding  that  cliildren  who  were  previously  institutional- 
ized, with  modest  support  in  the  community  of  approximately 
->l.'JOt)  year  at  the  University  of'  Wisconsin,  students  can  he  main- 
tained in  competitive  employment. 

Similar  data  from  a  very  severely  profound  population  at  the 
University  of  Oregon  shows  that  students  are  now  holding  competi- 
tive employment,  who  in  the  past,  without  special  instruction,  were 
placed  in  institutions,  m  the  very  best  in  restrictive  environments. 
These  programs  do  make  a  significant  difference,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  address  our  efforts  on 'these  children. 

Work  at  the  University  of  Illinois  has  influenced  curriculum 
changes  at  the  secondary  school  level,  by  finding  ways  for  schools 
to  work  with  the  leaders  and  business  and  industry  to  be  sure  that 
employers  'needs  .are  being  met  in  school  programs. 
^  We  have  been  >upportive  of  work  in  Virginia  Commonwealth 
Umversiu,  to  develop  innovative  vocational  training  models  for 
the  deal,  really  .severely  handicapped  youth  in  high  technology. 

We  have  provided  direct  technical  assistance  to  State  education 
needs.  We  established  vocational  education  transitions  from  schools 
to  work  as  a  major'  priority,  and  as  I  said  earlier,  it  is  reflected  in 
all  of  the  programs,  with  the  exception  of  early  childhood  educa- 
tion, that  we  continue  to  address. 

Senator  Wkickkk.  The  intent  of  the  preschool  incentive  grant 
program  is  to  encourage  States  to  implement  presci  ool  instruction, 
and  to  facilitate  planning  for  ;-i  to  f>  year  old  handicapped  children. 
It  is  estimated  that  only  one  out  of  four  of  the  preschool  handi- 
capped population  is  receiving  special  education  services  nation- 
wide. 

Again,  what  recommendations  do  you  make  tc  improve  this  pro- 
gram to  ivach  more  students? 

Dr.  Sontao.  Senator,  at  this  time  we  a>e  proposing  no  specific 
recommendations  for  the  preschool  incenti  e  grant  program.  How- 
ever, we  are  requesting  reauthorization  lor  the  handicapped  chil- 
dren's early  education  program,  which  is  under  part  C,  We  feel 
that  thi>  is  one  of  the  most  successful  programs  that  has  ever  been 
funded  by  the  Government. 

Senator.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  the  track  record  of  seed 
money  programs,  demonstration  programs,  of  course,  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  as  great  as  it  can  he  and  should  be.  Recent  studies  indi- 
cate that  some  10  to  20  percent  Federal  demonstration  projects  are 
picked  up  after  Federal  money  goes  away.  Eighty  percent  of  all  of 
the  projects  ever  funded  in  this  program,  since  10(59,  are  still  in  ex- 
istence. These  programs  demonstrate  quite  clearly  that  early  child- 
hood education  makes  a  difference  in  educating  children.  It  saves 
money  to  society  in  the  long  run. 

The  children  who  enter  these  programs  at  early  ages  are  less 
handicapped,  avoid  costly  institutionalization.  It  is  a  program  that 
vorks,  and  we  are  urging  its  continuation. 


Senator  Wkickkic.  Yes,  bul  we  have  to  do  something,  Tin;  fact 
that  then*  obviously  is  a  |>r ohh  in.  I  am  more  thanSglnd  to  sit  (low, 
wit h  you  and  the  Department,  you- know,  to  try  to  see  il  we  re- 
work something  out.  because  only  one  out  (bur  receiving  spe- 
•  •dui-at ion  services  is  bad. 

[)i   SoN't       The  enrollment  in  the  preschool  incentive  craft  

Senator  WurKKK.  As  vou  correctly  point  out.  if  you  can  increase 
the  number  of  children  receiving  the  services,  it  would  save  an 
enormous  amount  of  money.  Only  one  out  of  four  is  receiving  these 
services,  so  obviously  we  are  missing  the  boat  somewhere. 

Dr.  So nt aci.  There  has  not  been  an  increase  in  the  number  oi 
children  receiving  services  under  this  program  since  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  There  has  been  a  leveling  off. 

Senator  Wkickkk.  Well,  then  clearly  there  are  some  changes  in 
order.  Obviously  something  is  not  clicking. 

Mr.  Baukk.  Mr.  Chairman  

Senator  Weickkk.  Nina  points  out  to  me  that  the  funding  level 
"has  boon  the  same*  for  what,  4  years— years,  so  that  this  is  one  ol 
those  instances  when  additional  funding  would  help.  But  that  is  a 

problem.  ... 
Anyway.  I  think  it  is  a  problem  that  you  ought  to  take  a  careful 

at.  ,  ,      «    .  to,  p 

Mr.  Baukk.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know.  theThildren  aged  «5  to  a 
also  can  be  served  under  the  basic  State  grant  program,  and  we  are 
increasing  that  amount,  in  our  request,  by  $28  million. 

Senator  Wkickkk.  Well,  let  me  tell  you,  having  had  personal  ex- 
perience, that  service  can  just  vary  so  widely  from  State  to  State, 
and  believe  me,  the  States,  if  they  want  to,  can  find  1  million  ways 
of  running  around  the  obligation.  In  any  event,  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing that  we  should  take  a  look  at.  . 

1  have  further  questions  but  I  want  to  give  time  to  the  remaining 
witnesses  that  we  have.  I  will  submit  my  questions  to  you  for  a  re- 
sponse that  will  go  into  the  record. 

Thant         very  much. 

[The  wing  espouses  were  subsequently  received  tor  tne 
record. . 
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Sni.thH  VVm<  ivi  k  (  Mh  im'M  wilne.vi  isl)r,  Alan  I lolmeisler,  dean, 
School  ol  (iiaduat*  Studies,  Ulah  Stale  University. 

My  ^im id  friend,  (he  chairman  ol  the  committee,  Senator  Hatch, 
who  I  mie,ht  add  has  been  of  enormous  }u  i p  to  (his  Senator  ia  the 
aat hon/ing  and  appropriations  sense,  is  a  man  truly  dedicated, 
!  mis  dedicated  to  t he  needs  of  t he  handicapped,  disabled,  retarded, 
and  1  might  add,  la  111**  point  where  he  g»d.s,  in  H>is  area,  in  almost 
ih  nun  h  t  rouhlt  ■  with  t  he  :  id  in  in  is  t  rat  ion  as  I  do. 

1  want  to  point  (jut  Senator  I  latch's  commit ment  and  that  he 
wanted  to  he  here,  |  )|  I  iotraeister,  to  introduce  you.  lie  is  tied  up 
in  another'  hearing,  ;ui<i  1  will  introduce  his  introduction  of  you 
into  the  record  at  this  point.  In  the  meantime,  let  me  welcome  vou 
helore  the  Mibeominil Ice,  and  say  what  a  privilege  it  is  to  hav  rou 
here,  ;md  I  look  lorward  to  your  testimony 

|The  following  was  received  lor  the  record:] 

IN  I  KOI  M  i  l<i|<V  Si  A  11',  M  KN  I  Ol-  SKN  A  I  ON  1  I A  It'll 

"'•■ii.itur  II  \  i  •  h    I  ;iin  |<ruti(j  In  It.-  ;ili|(  a,  i  nt  n  h  hiii  ■  our  next  witness,  Dr.  Almi  M. 
M'»hiifi-iliT       .1  ii  'dcli'tir  of  im  home  state,  Dr.  I  lot mei.sl er  is  eurrently  lite  Dean 
i  mi   .-.i-l  I  nt  iir.iilu.iii-  Simile,  ami  A.~  i-i.il  t>  \"  iei  •  I  'resident  nt  Keseaivh  at  Flail 

'  »t.|le  I  "  1 1 J  V  l  ■  | e7  N 

Di  M 1 ' ! n 1 1 ■ ;  •  ■  i  r  i  ,  I'luuit-nt  l\  ijuahfied  in  -pt-aK  on  f  he  t  <>pir  of  e\  aln.it  mi i  espeeial 
1^  a.-  h  n*l. at-  i"  Koutit hor  i/ation  at' t  he  Fdueat  ion  nt  the  Handcapped  Art.  Kor  sev- 
eral >  imi  In  i  i  v  i  d  .i,  i  he  I  )epart  immt  1 1 f >a<  I  of  Sneeiai  Kducat  ion  at  I  Malt  Stall1 
IniM-ratv  In._l!i7.,1  h«  *  J  •  -  v  eluped^i  ttimlrl  Tt«  ■  <  a  i*el  i  program  >  t '  M-hoel  districts 
Ilr  ha-  I'und'ii'tid  program  »  s  .ill  ia!  j<  nr.  I'm-  -dule  departments  of  edtieal  inn  anil  nni 
\  »-r  i'  i»  .  ,i Mil    .t*fin<  J  i|)  -.t  net  .-• 

In  hi-  1 1 1 1  mit  t  rapaeitv.  lie  developed  ami  iinplementeii  a  university  evaluation 
program  uhit-n  ivvn-ws  departments  at  t'Sr  e-Vry  seven  years.  He  has  alsn  en 
I'.ii'ed  m  piMLrram  evaluation  aetivitie.-  :it  Vamlerhilt  l.'niversity  of  Minnesota  anil 
i  >rei»"ii  Slate  He  i-  ,t  meinher  of  t  he  I  YeMi lent  >  Commission  uii  Higher  Kdurat  ion. 
In  addition,  fie  ha>  heen  responsible  for  training  PhD  level  students  and  has  pub- 
h>hi'il  his  work  m  many  journals  and  periodinds. 

At  t[ii.>  linn-  I  am  wry  grateful  that  D,  Holmeister  took  the  tone  ami  effort  to 
e  ane  to  teMil>  h»«lore  the  mi hconim it t ee  today.  I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportu- 
.  it\  to  pie>rnt  to  sou,  Dr  Alan  M.  Hotmeister. 

STATK.MKNT  OF  l)K.  ALAN  .M.  HOFMFISTKK.  I) KAN,  SCHOOL  OF 
CKADl  ATK  STF  1)1  KS.  ASSOCIATF  VK'K  I'KKSIDKNT  FOR  KK- 
SKAKCII.  I  TAN  STATU  I'NIVKRSITY 

Dr.  I  Iokmkistkk.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Before  the  evaluation  and  research  sections  can  be  commented 
on.  a  question  has  to  he  posed.  Is  a  change  needed  in  the  law?  The 
answer  to  this  question  determines  the  focus  of  the  comments. 

My  answer  is  "no."  I  see  nothing  in  the  findings  from  the  recent 
hearings  held  around  the  country  or  in  the  findings  from  previous 
evaluation  studies  that  would  suggest  there  is  a  need  for  substan- 
t  iai  changes  in  t  he  law. 

I  would  counsel  Congress  not  to  change  the  law  unless  there  are 
major-  problems.  Public  Law  <M-142  is  not  just  another  piece  of  leg- 
islation It  s  a  symbol  of  the  achievement  of  citizenship  by  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  population.  As  a  symbol  it  should  not  be 
subject  to  the  constant  threat  of  minor  changes  regardless  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  intent.  Recommendations  for  minor  changes  are 
often  seen  as  an  attack  on  a  symbol,  and  communication  is  lost.  We 
cannot  afford  such  a  loss  of  communication . 

I  say  this,  not  because  I  am  tired  of  the  debate,  but  because  1  be- 
lieve there  are  no  major  weaknesses  in  the  law  and  minor  prob- 
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lems  should  be  taken  care  of  at  the  program  level.  For  this  reason, 
the  following  comments  are  concerned  with  program  directions. 

I  would  like  to  pose  the  following  frame  of  reference  for  the  con-' 
duct  of  evaluation  efforts. 

One,  the  problem  selection  process  should  be  clarified.  The 
fourth  annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  Implementation  of  Public 
Law  94-142  notes  that  specific  evaluation  studies  activities  were 
"to  provide  information  requested  by  Congress."  I  had  difficulty  de- 
termining how  Congress  formulated  these  questions.  There  needs 
to  be  an  overt  process  by  which  evaluation  questions  are  identified 
and  prioritized.  If  the  question  development  process  is  poorly  de- 
fined, how  can  information  have  value?  Information  is  useless  if  it 
does  not  relate  to  questions  of  concern. 

Two,  the  evaluation  process  should  not  neglect  the  difficult  ques- 
tions. There  is  a  focus  on  variables  such  as  the  number  of  pupils 
identified,  number  of  pupils  served,  amount  of  expenditures, 
number  of  personnel  by  disability  category,  et  cetera.  In  general, 
the  emphasis  is  on  how  many  were  served,  not  on  how  well  they 
were  served.  I  think  it  is  now  time  to  deal  with  the  complex  but 
basic  issue  of  how  well  are  our  handicapped  children  being  served? 

There  is  considerable  debate  concerning  the  84-percent  increase 
in  the  number  of  learning  disabled  pupils  during  the  past  few 
years. 

Three,  there  should  be  a  programmatic  approach  to  the  evalua- 
tion process.  Evaluation  is  a  rational  progressive  problem  solving 
process  that  is  rarely  achieved  in  one  study.  Some  efforts  should 
help  identify  specific  issues,  and  some  efforts  should  then  followup 
on  the  specific  issues.  Some  studies  will  lead  logically  to  other  stud- 
ies. This  requires  longitudinal  planning  and  the  coordination  of  in- 
formation that  can  only  be  met  by  a  critical  mass  of  effort  at  the 
Federal  level.  I  feel  that  the  evaluation  resources  at  the  Federal 
level  have  slipped  below  this  critical  mass  effort.  They  certainly  do 
not  meet  commonly  accepted  Federal  requirements  that  at  least  5 
percent  of  the  resources  be  expended  on  evaluation  efforts. 

Four,  evaluation  efforts  should  be  change-oriented.  The  ideal 
evaluation  model  is  a  three-phase  process:  (a)  Evaluation  informa- 
tion is  collected  and  problems  are  identified;  (b)  Intervention  is  con- 
ducted; (c)  A  reevaluation  is  conducted  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
the  intervention. 

Five,  evaluation  efforts  should  include  the  potential  decision- 
makers. If  evaluation  efforts  are  to  have  credibility,  then  the  poten- 
tial users  of  the  information  should  be  involved  in  the  formulation 
of  these  studies.  While  the  involvement  of  Department  of  Educa- 
tion personnel  is  guaranteed,  I  had  difficulty  determining  how  Con- 
gress on  one  side,  and  groups  on  the  other  side,  such  as  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  State  Special  Educational  Directors  or  representa- 
tives of  advocacy  groups  on  the  other  side,  were  involved. 

My  recommendations  for  evaluation  activities  that  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  section  618  are  as  follows. 

There  should  be  two  major  divisions  to  the  evaluation  activity. 
One  division  should  be  a  continuation  of  the  monitoring  program 
that  provides  the  quantitative  data  on  numbers  and  types  of  pupils 
served.  To  this  data  should  be  added  information  on  the  quality  as 
well  as  the  quantity  of  services.  This  monitoring  program  also 
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needs  to  be  strengthened  by  a  longitudinal  data  source  that  focuses 
not  at  the  agency  end,  but  at  the  consumer  end.  A  substantial 
amount  of  quality  information  can  be  collected  on  consumer  reac- 
tions at  a  modest  cost  if  we  adopt  modern  polling  techniques  and 
focus  on  the  parents  of  handicapped  students. 

The  second  division  of  evaluation  activities  should  flow  logically 
from  the  first  division.  The  second  division  will  focus  on  specific 
problems  where  explanations  are  needed  as  to  why  things  are  hap- 
pening. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  research  section.  My 
major  concern  with  present  research  activities  is  the  fragmentation 
of  efforts.  A  major  reason  for  this  fragmentation  is  the  lack  of  re- 
sources. When  resources  are  reduced,  we  allocate  resources  in 
smaller  units  and  the  resulting  fragmentation  means  that  centers 
of  excellence  for  long-term  in-depth  efforts  disappear.  In  my  own 
field,  the  disappearance  of  these  centers  of  excellence  has  been  dra- 
matic. Because  of  our  emphasis  on  the  application  of  technology  to 
the  needs  of  the  handicapped,  our  technical  skills  have  been  attrac- 
tive to  private  industry,  the  military,  and  the  health  sciences. 
These  fields  understand  both  the  nature  of  the  investment  and  the 
potential  return  of  the  investment. 

There  are  ways  to  minimize  fragmentation,  even  with  limited  re- 
sources. One  way  is  to  focus  on  the  development  of  complete  pro- 
grams that  make  a  major  difference. 

I  am  surprised  how  few  people  really  understand  the  type  of 
changes  that  are  necessary  to  successfully  treat  even  the  mildly 
handicapped  children. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  model  programs 
that  just  make  a  noticeable  difference  We  have  to  develop  model 
programs  that  make  a  major  difference.  The  normal  definitions  of 
significant  achievement  gains  have  little  relevance. 

The  product  of  a  research  effort  in  model  programs  has  to  be  (1) 
programs  that  are  complete  and  generalizable  across  a  variety  of 
educational  environments;  and  (2)  programs  that  make  a  major  dif- 
ference. 

Once  we  identify  a  few  programs  that  make  a  major  difference, 
we  need  a  plan  to  capitalize  on  these  demonstrations.  This  means 
that  our  research  effort  have  to  be  tied  closely  to  other  training 
efforts.  Associated  with  every  model  that  makes  a  major  difference 
should  be  a  technical  resource  program  that  (1)  Will  support  the 
replication  of  the  model  in  other  sites;  and  (2)  that  will  train  lead- 
ership personnel  in  scliool  discricts  and  universities  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  model. 

We  must  always  keep  in  mind  that  the  majority  of  special  educa- 
tion pupils  are  mildly  handicapped,  and  the  majority  of  these 
would  not  be  in  special  education  if  they  had  been  appropriately 
served  in  the  regular  classroom.  Research  efforts  should  focus  on 
procedures  and  models  that  prevent  entry  into  special  education. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  close  with  a  reference  to  a  research 
project  I  conducted  three  years  before  Public  Law  94-142  mandated 
services  to  all  handicapped  children.  I  received  a.  research  grant  to 
apply  telecommunications  to  the  needs  of  the  severely  handi- 
capped. I  selected  some  200  handicapped  children  who  were  not  re- 
ceiving services  in  the  rural  areas  of  Utah.  Throughrthe  use  of  the 
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telephone  and  highly  structured  training  materials,  we  developed 
the  parents  as  teachers. 

We  were  successful  in  a  .variety  of  ways.  The  pupils  improved  as 
a  result  of  the  training.  The  parents  developed  skills  that  were 
helpful  in  other  settings  as  well,  and  the  materials  were  distributed  ^ 
nationally  and  are  now  available  in  five  languages.  Not  only  did  we  1 
show  that  we  could  make  significant  improvements  in  the  quality 
of  life  for  some  200  families  that  had  not  been  served,  but  even 
today,  there  are  thousands  of  teachers:  and  parents  in  the  United 
States,  Australia,  Manila,  Singapore,  and  even  teachers  in  China, 
using  the  materials.  I  came  out  of  this  experience  convinced  of  the 
value  of  research  and  of  the  importance  of  94442. 

I  think  it  is  importantto  note  that  the  legislature  in  Utah  picked 
up  this  idea  as  a  line  budget-item,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  study. 

My  story  is  not  an  isolated  ^evetit.  Other  special  education  re- 
searchers have  done  much  more.  Thermograms  you  have  funded 
have  made  a  difference,  and  I  know  of  n>other  way  such  activities 
will  continue  to  occur  if  the  Federal  effort  is  diminished.  The  lead- 
ership for  such  research  of  this  kind  has  not  and  cannot  occur  at 
the  State  level. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Weicker.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dean  Hofmeister. 

I  gather  then  that,  specifically,  the  matter  that  I  referred  to  ear- 
lier with  Dr.  Sontag,  of  a  reduction  of  $1.2  million  in  the  research 
budget  is  a  cut  that  you  do  not  feel  should  take  place? 

Dr.  Hofmeister.  I  feel  very  concerned  about  it  for  two  reasons. 

No.  1,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  the  program  supervi- 
sory personnel  in  the  Office  of  Special  Education.  They  know  how 
to  deliver  on  the  dollar. 

No.  2,  I  know  what  a  million  point  four  is,  as  far  as  the  quality  of 
life  of  individual  families  and  citizens  in  the  country.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  significant  cut.  / 

Senator  Weicker.  Thank  you  very,  very  much  for  your/ testimo- 
ny. .  /' 

If  there  are  questions  for  the  panel,  we  will  submit/them  to  you 
for  response  in  the  record.  I  think  it  is  a  very  forceful  statement, 
and  one  that  will  have  great  impact  on  the  Committee.  I  appreciate 
it. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Hofmeister  and  responses  to  ques- 
tions follow:] 
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COMMENTS  ON  PART  B,    SECTION  618:  EVALUATION 
PUBLIC  LAW  94-142 

Introduction 

Before  the  Evaluation  and  Research  sections  can  be  commented 
on,  a  question  has  to  be  posed.  Is  a  change  needed  in -.the  law? 
The  answer  to  this  question  determines  the   focus  of  the  comments. 

My  answer  is  "no."  I  see  nothing  in  the  findings  from  the 
recent  hearings  held  around  the  country  or  in  the  findings  from 
previous  evaluation  studies  that  woulu  suggest  there  is  a  need 
for  substantial  changes   in  the  law. 

I  would  counsel  Congress  not  to  change  the  law  unless  there 
are  major  problems.  P.L.  94-142  is  not  just  another  piece  of 
legislation.  It  is  a  symbol  of  the  achievement  of  citizenship  by 
a  significant  portion  of  the  population.  As  a  symbol  it  should 
not  be  subject  to  the  constant  threat  o£  minor  changes  regardless 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  intent.  Recommendations  for  minor 
changes  are  often  seen  as  an  attack  on  a  symbol,  and 
communication  is  lost.  We  cannot  afford  such  a  loss  of 
communication. 

I   say  this,    not  because  I'm  tired  of  the  debate,    but  because 
I  believe   there  are  no  major  weaknesses   in   the    law   and  minor 
problems  should  be   taken  care  of  at   the  program   level.     For  this 
reason,     the    following    comments    are    concerned    with  program 
•  direct  ions . 

Part  B,    Section  618:  Evaluation 
l  would  like  to  pose  the  following  frame  of  re  Terence  for 
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the  conduct  of  evaluation  efforts. 

* '  The  problem  select  ion  process  should  be  clarified.  The 
Fourth  Annual  .Report  to  Cc*".  jress  on  the  Implementation  of  94- 142 
notes  chat  specific  evaluation  studifS  activities  were  "to 
pro viae  information  requested  by  Congress.  I  had  difficulty 
determining  how  Congress  formulated  these  questions.  '  There  needs 
to  be  an  overt  process  by  which  evaluation  questions  are 
identi  f  ied  and  pr iori tized.  If  the  question  development  process 
is  poorly  defined,  how  can  information  have  value?  Information 
is  useless   if   it  doesn't  relate   to  questions  of  concern. 

2 .  The  e valuation  process  should  not  neglect  the  difficult 
quest  ions  ?  There  is  a  focus  on  varxables  such  as  the  number  of 
pupils  identified,  number  of  pupils  served,  amount  of 
expenditures,  number  of  personnel  by  disability  category,  etc. 
In  general,  the  emphasis  is  on  "how  many  were  served,"  not  on 
"how  well  they  were  served."  I  think  it  is  now  time  to  deal  with 
the  complex  but  basic  issue  of  "how  well  are  our  handicapped 
children  being  served?" 

There  is  considerable  debate  concerning  the  84  percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  learning  disabled  pupils  during  the 
past  few  years.  A  major  reason  for  this  increase  is  not  just 
related  to  the  admission  process,  but  to  the  exit  process. 
Exiting  a  program  is  an  issue  many  would  rather  not  discuss 
because  it  requires  us  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  "how  well  are 
pupils  being  served?" 

3.  There  should  be  a  programmatic  approach  to  the  evaluation 
proces  s  .  Eva  1  ul\  t  ion  is  a  ratio,  lal  progressive  problem  solving 
process    that    is    rarely    achieved    in   one    study.      Some  efforts 
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should  help  identify  specific  issues,  and  some  efforts  should 
then  follow.-up  on  the  specific  issues.  Some  studies  will  lead 
logically  to  other  studies.  This  requires  longitudinal  planning 
anu  the  coordination  of  information  that  can  only  be  met  by  a 
critical  mass  of  effort  at  the  federal  level.  I  feel  that  the 
evaluation  resources  at  the  federal  le/el  have  slipped  below  this 
"critical  mass"  effort.  They  certainly  don't  meet  commonly 
accepted  federal  requirements  that  at  least  5  percent  of  the 
resources  be  expended  on  evaluation  efforts. 

4.  Evaluation  ef  forts  should  be  ch an ge -orient -*d.  The  ideal 
evaluation  model   is  a  three-phase  process: 

a.  Evaluation  information  is  collected  and  problems  are 
identi  f  ied  ,* 

b.  Intervention   is  conducted ; 

c.  A     re-evaluation     is     conducted     to     assess  the 
effectiveness  of  the  intervention. 

I  found  very  little  evidence  that  this  three-phase  model  was 
in  use.  Even  though  many  of  the  evaluation  efforts  last  for 
three  years,  they  terminate  at  phase  one  — the  collection  of 
evaluation  data.  Often,  considerable  time  is  lost  in  such 
activities  as  waiting  fior  forms  clearance. 

5.  Evaluation  efforts  should  include  the  potential  decision 
makers.     If  evalution  efforts  are  to  have  credibility,   then  the 

.potential  users  of  the  information  should  be  involved  in  the 
formulation  of  these  studies.  While  the  involvement  of 
Department  of  Education  personnel  is  guaranteed,  1  had  difficulty 
determining    how    Congress    on    one    side,     and    the  National 
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Association  of.  State  Special  Educational  Directors  or 
representatives  of  advocacy  group*  on  the  other  side,  were 
involved. 

Recommendations   for  Specific  Evaluation  Activities 

My  recommendations  for  evaluation  activities  that  would  be 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  Section  618  are  as  follows. 

The  re  shou Id  be  two  major  d  ivi  s  ions  to  the  evaluation 
activity.  One  division  should  be  a  continuation  of  the  moni- 
toring program  that  provides  che  quantitative  data  on  numbers  and 
types  of  pupils  served.  To  this  data  should  be  added  information 
on  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  services.  This 
monitoring  program  also  needs  to  be  strengthened  by  a  longitu- 
dinal data  source  that  focuses  not  at  tie  agency  end ,  but  at  the 
consumer  end.  A  substantial  amount  of  quality  information  can  be 
collected  on  consumer  reactions  at  a  modest  cost  if  we  adopt 
modern  polling  techniques  and  focus  on  the  parents  of  handicapped 
s  tudents . 

The  second  division  of  evaluation  activities  should  flow 
logically  from  the  first  division.  The  second  division  will 
focus  on  specific  problems  where  explanations  are  needed  as  to 
why  things  are  happening.  For  example,  the  first  division 
studies  may  tell  us  that  very  few  mildly  handicapped  pupils  ever 
exit  a  special  education  program  before  they  leave  school. 
Division  two  should  tell  us  why  this  might  be  so.  These  studies 
should  be  designed  to  facilitate  follow-up  evaluations  after 
changes  have  been   imp le men ted. 
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PART  E,    RESEARCH  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Fragmentation  of  Efforts 

My  major  concern  with  present  research  activities  is  the 
fragmentation  of  efforts.  A  major  reason  for  this  fragmentation 
is  the  l*ck  of  resources.  When  resources  are  reduced,  we 
allocate  resources  in  smaller  units  and  the  resulting 
fragmentation  means  that  centers  of  excellence  for  long-term  in- 
depth  efforts  disappear.  In  myown  field,  the  disappearance  of 
these  centers  of  excellence  has  been  dramatic  Because  of  our 
emphasis  on  the  application  of  technology  to  the  needs  of  the 
handicapped,  our  technical  skills  hav  been  attractive  to  private 
industry,  the  military,  and  the  health  sciences.  These  fields 
understand  both  the  nature  of  the  investment  and  the  potential 
return  of   the  investment. 

Model  Programs  and  Research  Centers' 

There  are  ways  to  minimize  fragmentation,    even  with  limited 

resources.     One  way  is  to  focus  on  the  development  of  complete 

programs  that  make  a  major  difference. 

I  am  surprised  how   few  people  really  understand   the  type  of 

changes   that   are  necessary  to  successfully   treat  even   the  mildly 

handicapped.  The  average  learning  disabled  child  becomes  highly 
visible  in  the  third  grade.  By  the  time  these  children  enter 
fourth  grade,  they  usually  have  been  placed  in  special  education 
and  a  program  initiated.  When  we  start  serious  intervention  in 
the  middle  of  the  elementary  school,  the  child  is  usually  two  to 
three  grade  levels  behind,  and  for  the  elementary  school  staff, 
that    leaves  approximately  two  years    for    remediation.  During 
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those  two  years  we  are  asking  the  special  educator  to  take  pupils 
that  other  people  have  fai.led  with  and  bring  them  up 
approximately  four  grade  levels  in  two  years. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  model 
programs  that  just  make  a  noticeable  difference.  We  have  to 
develop  model  programs  that  make  a  major  difference.  The  normal 
definitions  of  significant  achievement  gains  have  little 
relevance . 

The  product  of  a  research  ef  fort  in  model  programs  has  to  be 
(1)  programs  that  are  complete  and  generalizable  across  a  variety 
of  educational  environments;  and  (2 )  programs  that  make  a  major 
d  i  f  f erence . 

I  think  the  long-term  re sources  that  are  pumped  into  the 
research  centers  can  develop  such  models.  In  some  cases, 
effective  models  have  evolved;  in  others,  "-.he  efforts  have  not 
yielded  a  total  functioning  model.  We  seem  tc  have  reversed  the 
process.  We  study  components  in  isolation  and  make  projections 
about  their  value.  If  we  have  a  total  program  that  works,  then 
we  know  there  is  value   in  studying  the  components. 

Research  Links  to  Personnel  Preparation 

Once  we  identify  a  few  programs  that  make  a  major 
difference,  we  need  a  plan  to  capitalize  on  these  demonstrations. 
This  means  that  our  research  effforts  have  to  be  tied  closely  to 
other  training  efforts.  Associated  with  every  model  that  makes  a 
major  difference  should  be  a  technical  resource  program  that  (l) 
will  support  the  replication  of  the  model  in  other  sitesi  and  (2) 
that   will    train    leadership  personnel    in    school   districts  and 
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universities  in  the  implementation  of  the  model. 

Research  Links  to  Regular  Education 

We  must  always  keep  in  mind  that  the  majority  of  special 
education  pupils  are  mildly  handicapped,  and  tho  majority  of 
these  would  not  be  in  special  education  if  they  had  been 
appropriately  served  in  the  regular  classroom.  Research  efforts 
should  focus  on  procedures  and  models  that  prevent  entry  into 
spec i a  1    educa  tion. 

Durrell,  as  he  retired  from  service  after  directing 
treatment  programs  for  learning  disabled  pupils  for  thirty  years, 
observed : 

The  problems  of  beginning  reading  instruction  have  been 
greatly  overdramatized-  There  are  many  communities  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  in  which  reading  failure  is  seldom 
encountered  in  the  first  grade*  All  that  we  need  is 
efficient  instruction  which  is  adjusted  to  individual 
subskill  needs  and  which  conforms  to  the  nature  of  the 
learning  task.  The  nonreader  is  a  child  who  has  been 
inadequately  served    in   the  classroom. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  nonreaders  coming  to  our  clinic 
during  the  past  30  years,  most  could  have  avoided  reading 
difficulty.  In  every  case  there  were  obvious  weaknesses  in 
the  subskills  of  reading  sufficiently  serious  to  account  for 
the  difficulty.  Nearly  all  responded  to  effective  skills 
instruction  closely  adjusted  to  their  learning  needs.  The 
only  exceptions  were  children  with  uncorrected  sensory  or 
physical     handicaps,      and     these     were     very  rare. 
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Psychological,  psychiatric,  neurological,  and  sociological 
explanations  of  reading  failure  appear  to  be  unimportant  and 
misleading.      (p.  71) 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  many  of  our  problems  can  be  solved  — 
that  the' answer  lies  in  the  quality  of  the  treatment  programs  we 
develop . 

Conclusion 

I  would  like  to  close  with  a  reference  to  a  research  project 
I  conducted  three  years  before  94-142  mandated  services  to  all 
handicapped  children.  I  received  a  research  grant  to  apply 
telecommunications  to  the  nooda  of  the  severely  handicapped.  I 
selected  some  two  hundred  handicapped  children  who  were  not 
receiving  services  in  the  rural  areas  of  Utah.  Through  the  use 
of  the  telephone  and  highly  structured  training  materials,  we 
developed   the   parents  as  teachers. 

We  were  successful  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  pupils 
improved  as  a  result  of  the  training.  The  parents  developed 
skills  that  were  helpful  in  other  settings  as  well,  and  the 
materials  were  distributed  nationally  and  are  now  available  in 
five  languages.  Not  only  did  we  show  that  we  could  make 
significant  improvements  in  the  quality  of  life  for  some  200 
families  that  had  not  been  served,  but  even  today,  there  are 
thousand's  of  teachers  and  parents  in  the  United  States, 
Australia,  Manila,  Singapore,  and  even  teachers  in  China,  using 
the  materials.  I  camo  out  of  this  experience  convinced  of  the 
value  of   research  and  of  the   importance  of  94-142. 

My  story  is  not  an  isolated  event.  other  special  education 
reseachers  have  done  much  more.  The  programs  you  have  founded 
have  made  a  difference,  and  I  know  of  no  other  way  fluch 
activities  will  continue  to  occur  if  the  federal  effort  is 
diminished.  The  leadership  for  research  of  this  kind  has  not  and 
cannot  occur   at   the  state  level. 
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UTAH    STATE   UNIVERSITY  -  LOGAN.  UTAH  84322 


OFFICE  OP  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
FOR  RESEARCH 
TelepnonfHBQij  '50-1  iho 


April    11,  1H83 


Honorable  Lowe  1  1  WeirV.er,  Jr. 
Chairman ,   Subcommittee  on  the 

Handicapped 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,    D.   C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Weicfcor: 

The   following  enclosure  was  prepared   in  response  to  your 
letter  of  Af>ril   4,    requesting  such  information. 

It  was   my  pleasure  to  present  before   the  recent  hearings, 
would   like   to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  you  in  the  contri- 
bution you  are  making  to   large  numbers  of  individuals  who  do  not 
have  the  ability  to  help  themselves.     I  would  also  like  to  com- 
mend you  for  the  professionalism  and  dedication  of  your  staff. 
Handicapped  and   the   field  of  special    education  are  indeed  fortu- 
nate  to  have  the   leadership  and  professionalism  that  resides  in 
your  office   in   these  difficult  times. 


Sincerely, 


Associate  Vice  President 
for  Research 

jbs 

Enclosure 
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Recent  reports  toll  lln  that  Mm  non  1  of  providing  a  free 
appropriate  education  to  nil  handicapped  children  and  youth  has 
not   yet  boon  met.      (SRI ,  CAO). 

Question  1:  Could  you  toll  me  what  contribution  research  and 
e valuation  might  make   towards  reaching  that  goal? 

Response;  The  implementation  of  94-142  is  reaching  a  turning 
point.  Most  of  the  administrative  practices  necessary  to  support 
a  free,  appropriate  education  to  all  handicapped  students  and 
youth  are  in  place.  We  now  fare  the  demanding  challenge  of 
providing  quality  programs  within  this  administrative  structure. 
The  concept  of  appropriate  education  clearly  has  a  qualitative 
dimension  to  it.  The  development  and  validation  of  replicable, 
high  quality  interventions  is,  of  course,  a  major  goal  of 
research  and  evaluation  in  education.  Without  such  research  and 
evaluation,  we  will  never  achieve  appropriate  education. 
Question  2:  what  is  the,  federal  role  in  facilitating  those 
contributions? 

Response:  The  less<.,.s  from  history  are  clear.  Individual  states 
have  not  and  cannot  mount  and  coordinate  the  types  of  research 
and  evaluation  efforts  necessary  to  develop  highly  effective, 
valid,  and  replicable  intervention  programs.  This  is  clearly  a 
federal  role.  If  it  is  not  a  federal  role,  it  will  not  be  done, 
and  a  significant  portion  of  the  population  will  lose  the 
citizenship  through  denial  of  an  appropriate  education. 

As   you  know,     there  are  currently   no   new   special  studies 
being  funded  out  of  Special   education  programs. 
Question  3:     What  will   the  impact  be? 
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Kosponno:  cur  eom-orn  ...  Hii»  (-..in.  i«  ..of.  Low  mnny  individual* 
;,r<-  huinci  sorvcl  so  much  ns  how  wf  11  nr..  thoy  bo  i  ..0  survt-O?  This 
is  n  oorolox  nn.1  critic-nl  c-vn  1  un  t  i  on  quostion.  Without  high 
qunlity.  woll  coor.liiw.to.1  aval  not  Ion  stu.lios.  04-142  could  result 
i„  n  shallow  nrlministr.itivo  .fnrn.lr  boh  Inn  whioh  the  qunlity  of 
,ifo  of  th«  lmiulic.-.ppo.l  renins  tho  s.Tn,.  «r  onnl.1  oven  becoi»o 
1 1  i  til  i  ii  i  she*"!  • 

Chips  t  ion  4:  What  effect  do  you  fool  the  Administration's 
propo».?n  reduction  of  51.?  million  for  FY  'P4  in  research  fundina 
would  have,    if  approved  by  Congress? 

response:  REP  li.is  .in  excellent  record  for  bo  inn  nolo  to  mount 
pro«ir.ims  Hint  result  in  n  siqr.ifirant  improvement  in  tho 
r,n,Hiry  of  life  for  Inrne  numbers  of  handicapped  individuals. 
For  this  r,nr.nn(  we  can  anticipate,  since  this  is  a  significant 
reduction  in.  funds,  a  siqnificnnt  reduction  in  the  quality  of 
life  of  large  numbers  of  handicapped  individuals.  .It  is 
unfortunate  that  not  all  fpderni  proa ra ma  can  show  such  a  strong 
positive  correlation  between  dollars  spent  and  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  programs.  For  this  reason,  it  would  be  most 
unfortunate  to  restrict  the  effectiveness  of  a  federal  agency 
which  has  extensive  unmet  needs  to  address  and  which  can  deliver 
if   given   the  resources. 


Alan  M.  tiofneistor 
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Senator  Wkickkk.  We  next  have  Mr.  Winfield  McChord,  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf,  West  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.  Mr.  McChord,  nice  to  have  you  here.  Go  right 
ahead. 

STATKMKNT  OF  WINFIKLD  MeCIIORI),  HKADMASTKR,  AM  ERICA  N 
SCHOOL  FOR  TIIK  DKAF,  WKST  HARTFORD,  CONN.,  ON  BEHALF 
OF  TIIK  CONFKRKNCK  OF  KDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATORS 
SERVING  TIIK  DKAF,  AND  TIIK  CONVENTION  OF  AMERICAN  IN- 
STRUCTORS OF  TIIK  DKAF 

Mr.  McChord.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Weicker,  I  am  speaking  for  the  Conference  of  Education- 
al Administrators  serving  the  Deaf,  and  the  Convention  of  Ameri- 
can Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  two  of  the  three  leading  professional 
organizations,  teachers  of  the  deaf,  and  those  who  serve  the  deaf  in 
an  educational  program. 

Ironically,  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  part  F,  captioned  films, 
which  was  born  at  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf,  as  a  result  of 
a  small  grant  from  the  Junior  League  of  Hartford. 

The  major  concern  of  our  two  organizations  is  the  connotation  of 
the  term  discretionary,  which  we  feel  conflicts  with  the  perception 
of  the  Held  of  deafness,  that  these  programs  have  been  considered. 

Captioned  films  for  the  deaf  originally  was  intended  to  serve  deaf 
adults  through  the  distribution  of  theater  films,  and  served  pretty 
much  in  the  same  capacity  as  talking  books  for  the  blind,  adminis- 
tered by  the  Library  of  Congress.  But  as  time  passed,  captioned 
films  moved  into  education,  began  to  capture  educational  films.  We 
now  have  1,400  educational  captioned  films,  100,000  films  are 
loaned  each  year,  1.9  million  films  are  used,  and  there  are  3,500 
user  accounts  throughout  the  United  States.  There  are  more  than 
7,000  groups  of  deaf  adults  who  watch  only  the  feature  length 
films. 

In  addition,  captioned  films  began  to  serve  schools  for  the  deaf, 
by  offering  projection  equipment  into  the  classrooms,  and  in  my 
opinion,  impacted  more  on  the  professions  of  deaf  education  than 
any  other  legislative  instrument,  since  the  early  1900's. 

Captioned  films  has  moved  into  broadcast  technology,  it  has 
spawned  the  captioned  films  decoder  and  closed  captioned  pro- 
grams. We  also,  through  captioned  films,  receive  training  of  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf,  showing  them  how  to  use  the  new  technologies 
available  to  them,  as  well  as  the  new  programs  provided  by  cap- 
tioned films. 

Captioned  films  has  also  been  experimenting  in  telecommunica- 
tions. They  are  working  now  on  computer  supported  message  sys- 
tems, and  other  approaches  that  make  use  of  the  telephone  as  an 
instrument  of  access,  rather  than  a  barrier  to  the  deaf  population. 

Our  organizations  feel  in  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
captioned  films,  there  should  be  an  amendment.  The  captioned 
films  program  is  intended  for  deaf  children  and  deaf  adults,  as  op- 
posed to  just  deaf  children,  as  would  normally  be  assumed  by  the 
title,  Education  for  the  Handicapped. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  administration  has  been  promoting  the 
concept  of  internal  block  grants  which  could  be  reallocated  at  the 
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discretion  of  the  Secretary.  Wo  feel  a  separate  legislative  authority 
would  help  protect  the  continuation  and  growth  of  the  captioned 
films  program. 

Captioned  films  is  also  viewed  by  deaf  persons  as  a  service  pro- 
gram, rather  than  a  research  and  demonstration  program,  or  any 
other  type  of  program  which  might  be  appropriately  deemed  as  dis- 
cretionary. 

Therefore,  a  separate  authorization  would  clarify  that  matter. 

During  the  past  4  years  the  total  program  funding  for  part  F  has 
been  reduced  from  $19  million  to  $11.5  million.  A  separate  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  might  provide  better  visibility  for  the  cap- 
tioned films  program  in  the  authorization  and  appropriation  proc- 
ess. 

The  captioned  films  program  is  the  only  program  funded  which 
provides  direct  services  to  a  broad  range  of  deaf  persons,  from  child 
to  adult.  Most  other  programs  are  serving  a  narrower  band  of  deaf 
consumer  needs. 

We  feel,  therefore,  that  a  separate  authorization  could  protect 
the  integrity  of  that  program.  Wit'hout  captioned  films  for  the  deaf 
there  would  be  no  educational  films  for  hearing  impaired  children, 
there  would  be  no  captioned  general  interest  films,  and  there 
would  be  no  captioned  television. 

The  possibility  of  expanding  these  into  electronic  media  certainly 
makes  a  visually  oriented  population  of  hearing  impaired  children 
and  adults  able  to  find  access  to  the  benefits  of  society,  that  would 
have  been  precluded  otherwise. 

I  have  attached,  therefore,  to  this  statement  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  EHA,  to  establish  separate  authority  for  captioned  films, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  discretionary  aspect. 

Senator  Weickek.  Well,  let  me  say  one  thing  to  you.  I  am  100 
percent  with  you  on  the  captioned  films.  I  think  you  people  have 
done  a  great  job  with  the  schools.  How  can  I  put  this  to  you  in  lay- 
man's language? 

Well,  a  lot  of  times  you  will  see  my  colleagues  attach  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  on  the  floor,  which  they  consider  to  be  veto-proof. 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  want  to  take  captioning  out,  because  it 
strengthens  our  hand  in  the  overall.  It  does  obviously  have  enor- 
mous impact  on  a  great  number  of  people.  It  might  be  tempting,  if 
you  will,  to  go  ahead  and  fund  captioning  separate  from  the  others. 

I  am  all  for  what  you  are  trying  to  do.  I  am  just  trying  to  say 
that  this  is  an  area  of  "service  which  is  becoming  more  and  more 
popular  with  the  American  people,  being  more  and  more  utilized 
by  more  and  more  Americans,  and  it  is  something  that  Americans 
who  are  not  handicapped,  are  all  for.  So  you  are  developing  a  con- 
stituency there,  and  I  think  I  will  let  you  have  that  constituency, 
not  just  on  captions,  but  on  other  items.  That  is  the  point  that  I  am 
trying  to  make. 

I  am  sorry  ,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  McChord.  That  is  the  conclusion  of  my  statement. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  McChord  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  HANDICAPPED 
REGARDING  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED  ACT 

Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Wlnfield  McChord, 
Jr.,  Headmaster  of  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf  located  In  West 
Hartford,  Connecticut.    I  am  presenting  testimony  related  to  Part  F, 
Instructional  Media  for  the  Handicapped,  on  behalf  of  the  Conference  of 
Educational  Administrators  Serving  the  Deaf  (CLASD)  and  the  Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  (CAID). 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  address  this  topic  since,  as  you  may  be  aware,  the 
Captioned  Films  Program,  which  Is  funded  through  Part  F  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act,  was  begun  at  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf  with  the 
help  of  a  grant  from  the  Junior  League  of  Hartford.    That  this  hearing  on 
discretionary  programs  under  the  EHA  includes  the  Captioned  Films  Program 
1s  itself  a  source  of  concern  to  many  In  our  field.    The  very  connotation 
of  the  term  "discretionary"  is  in  conflict  with  the  perception  in  the  field 
of  deafness  that  these  programs  have  been,  are,  and  should  be  service 
programs  of  a  nondiscretionary  nature. 

The  Captioned  Films  Program  was  originally  intended  to  serve  the  adult 
deaf  population  through  provision  of  subtitled  (captioned)  films  of  a 
general  interest  nature  (including  cultural  and  entertainment  films). 
Subsequently,  the  authority  was  expanded  to  provide  educational  captioned 
films  to  the  deaf  student  population,  and  extended  the  services  so  that 
other  forms  of  media  were  covered.    In  concept,  it  is  not  dissimilar  to  the 
much  larger  Talking  Books  for  the  Blind  Program  administered  by  the  Library 
of  Congress, 

As  a  result  of  the  support  for  the  Captioned  Media  Program  by  Congress, 
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i  collection  of  mcir-f  than  1,<K}()  educational  captioned  films  has  boon  estab- 
lished lrul  Is  circulated  on  a  free  loon  basis  to  educational  programs  whif.h 
servo  ,'lo.if  stjdents.    More  than  100,000  film  loans  are  made  each  year, 
providing  for  morn  than  1.9  million  film  vlewlngs.    The  distribution  of 
tnesfi  films  is  supported  by  both  federal  dollars  and  through  In-kind 
subsidies  by  58  .schools  or  agencies  thoughout  the  United  Strates  that  house 
and  circulate  the  materials.    Approximately  3,500  user  accounts  (other 
schools  and  programs)  borrow  the  films  and  share  in  the  cost  of  postage. 

As  a  result  of  this  program,  more  than  7,000  groups  of  deaf  adults  ha\e 
been  established  for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  and  viewing  general  interest 
captioned  films.    These  groups  have  formed  to  purchase  projection  equipment 
from  their  own  funds  and  to  cover  the  costs  of  return  postage  for  films 
borrowed.  More  than  a  million  viewings  of  tnese  general  interest  films 
occur  each  year. 

In  recent  years,  as  a  resist,  of  this  program,  closed  caption  television 
has  become  a  reality,  expanding  the  world  as  viewed  through  television  to 
the  deaf  population.    More  than  70,000  closed-caption  decoders  have  been 
sold  to  deaf  persons.    It  is  estimated  that  more  than  250,000  deaf  persons 
are  regular  viewers  of  closed-caption  television. 

As  a  result  of  this  program,  substantial  support  has  been  provided  to 
the  educational  process  for  deaf  students.    Teachers  have  been  trained  in 
the  utilization  and  develpment  of  media  in  the  educational  process  for  deaf 
students.    Materials  in  a  variety  of  media  types  were  made  available 
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through  tho  program.    Overhead  projectors  worn  acquired  and  distributed  to 
cl. is i rooms  for  deaf  students  along  with  other  materials  in  an  effort  to 
substantially  impact  on  the  richness  of  the  instructional  environment. 
These  latter  types  of  services  have  long  boon  discontinued  as  a  result  of 
the  discretionary  nature  of  the  program,  yet  there  Is  rapid  turnover  In  the 
teacher  force,  and  the  need  for  training  an!  exposure  to  effective 
audiovl  siMl  i  nstructlonal  techniques . 

As  a  result  of  this  program,  a  variety  of  telecommunications 
capabilities  have  been  under  development  which  will  make  the  society  more 
accessible  to  deaf  persons.    These  Include  computer  supported  message 
systems  and  other  approaches  to  making  the  telephone  an  Instrument  of 
access  rather  than  a  barrier  to  societal  participation  by  deaf  persons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  organization  Is  interested  in  obtaining  your  support, 
and  that  of  your  colleagues,  fc-  establishing  a  separate  legislative 
authority  Tor  the  Captioned  Films  Program.    May  we  share  these  reasons: 

1)  The  Captioned  Film  Program  is  intended  for  both  children  and 
adults.    The  Education  for  the  Handicapped  Act  has  a  primary  focus 
on  discretionary  services  to  handicapped  students.    A  separate 
authority  would,  in  our  opinion,  better  emphasize  and  protect  the 
interests  of  deaf  adults. 

2)  There  have  been  various  proposals  in  the  last  years,  submitted  by 
the  administration,  calling  for  the  establishment  of  internal  block 
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grants  which  could  be  reallocated  at  the  discretion  of  tho  Secre- 
tary.   Establishing  a  separate  legislative  authority  would  help 
protect  tho  continuation  find  growth  of  the  Captioned  Films  Program. 

1)    The  Captioned  Films  Program  has  always  been  viewed  by  deaf  persons 
and  educators  of  the  deaf  as  a  service  program,  not  a  resoarch  and 
demonstration  program  or  other  type  of  program  which  might  appro- 
priately be  viewed  as  discretionary.    A  separate  authorization 
would  clarify  this  matter. 

4)  During  the  past  four  years  the  total  program  funding  for  Part  F  has 
been  reduced  from  $19  million  to  $11.5  million.    There  is  Indeed 
concern  that  services  might  be  significantly  reduced  at  a  time  when 
great  strides  could  be  made  to  promote  the  accessibility  of  tele- 
vision and  the  adaptation  of  new  technologies  to  rneet  the  needs  of 
the  deaf.    A  separate  authorization  and  appropriation  might  provide 
better  visibility  for  the  Captioned  Films  Program  in  the  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  process. 

5)  The  Captioned  Films  Program  is  the  only  program  funded  which  pro- 
vides direct  services  to  the  broad  range  of  deaf  persons,  from 
child  to  adult.    Other  of  the  important  programs  for  the  deaf 
funded  thorugh  the  Congress  address  the  needs,  of  some  narrower  band 
of  deaf  consumer  needs*    We  believe  that  aseparate  authorization 
could  protect  the  integrity  of  this  program. 
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6)    It  is  rjtMior.il  »y  believed  in  the  field  of  deafness  th«it  the  P«irt  F 
program*  have  been  divided  for  admini strati ve  purposes  between  two 
divisions  within  the  Special  Education  Programs  and  there  is  con- 
cern that  this  will  lead  to  destabl 1 i nation  in  the  conduct  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  th»  Motioned  Films  Program  there  would  be  no 
educational  films  for  deaf  students,  there  would  be  no  captioned  general 
interest  films,  there  would  be  no  captioned  television.    I  dm  sure,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  that  the  extent  of  our  own 
dependence  on  the  electronic  media  is  clear  to  you. 

Without  this  program  the  deaf  individual  would  be  substantially 
isolated  from  the  broader  society  and  its  values.    The  access  that  we  have 
been  able  to  provide  through  this  program  is  still  far  short  of  what  Is 
available  to  the  general  public. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reminded  that  the  deaf  community  has 
long  been  considered  a  "silent"  minority  with  an  "invisible"  disability. 
Deafness  Is  indeed  one  of  the  most  difficult  disabilities  with  which  to 
cope,  and  with  which  to  attain  success  In  today's  world. 

I  have  attached  to  this  statement  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  EHA ,  and 
further  explanation,  which  we  believe  would  help  to  achieve  and  preserve 
the  values  which  I  have  tried  to  discuss  with  the  Subcommittee  today.  Deaf 
people  do  not  look  upon  the  Captioned  Films  Program  as  "discretionary"  in 
any  sense.    We  ask  the  Subcommittee  to  reassure  the  deaf  community,  and 
reaffirm  that  these  programs  will  not  only  continue,  but  will  not  be 
diminished. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  and  concern. 
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Attachment  to  testimony  of  th<»  f.ontorenco  of  Educational  Atlm  1  nl st rotors 
Serving  the  Oeaf  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  Handldippud  roq«ircl- 
ing  Reauthorization  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  March  21, 
lliu,  presented  by  WlnfioUl  McChord,  Jr.,  Huadmas tor,  AiiiiM'Ican  School  for 
the  Deaf,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Proposed  Amendment 
CAPTIONED  FILMS  AMD  RELATED  SERVICE1*.  TOR  [HE  DEAF 

 AN()';oTio  1 1 an d" rcjvp jy  'X^J.^I?1M? 

ST  A  TiiMK  N  T  OK  KIND  INKS 

Soc.  rho  Congress  ho  ruby  finds  that'- 

ll)   the  Fcflor.il  Government  has  a  responsibility  to  promote  tK»  general 
welfare  of  leaf  and  other  handicapped  individuals  by  adapting,  producing, 
and  distributing  existing  media  and  materials  In  a  way  which  assures 
broader  accessibility  for  such  Individuals; 

(2)  the  adaptation  and  distribution  of  media  for  handicapped  indi- 
viduals will  provide  enriching  educational  and  cultural  experiences  for 
such  individuals,  and  should  contribute  to  their  understanding  of  and 
participation  in  their  environment;  and 

(3)  in  order  to  promote  accessibility  to  adapted  media  and  materials 
for  educational  purposes,  distribution  of  such  new  technologies  should  not 
be  limited  to  handicapped  individiuals  but  should  be  extended  to  teachers, 
parents,  employers,  and  other  persons  directly  involved  in  the  advancement 
of  handicapped  individuals. 

i 

I 
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I'UAHI  1  SHMf'N f  OK  SFRVKI'S 

(a)  Tne  Secretary  shall  establish  a  free  loan  service  of 
Captioned  films  and  educational  media  for  the  ilo.if ,  for  tht?  purpose  of 
making  such  material 5  available  in  tht?  United  States  for  nonprofit  purposes 
to  handicapped  individuals,  parents  of  handicapped  individuals,  and  other 
persons  directly  Involved  in  activities  for  the  advancement  of  the  handi- 
capped, In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  — 

(1)  acquire  films  (or  rights  thereto)  and  other  educational 
media  by  purchase,  lease,  or  gift; 

(2)  acquire  by  lease  or  purchase  equipment  necessary  to  the 
administration  of  this  title; 

(3)  provide,  by  grant  or  contract,  for  the  captioning  of 
films  for  the  deaf; 

(4)  provide,  by  grant  or  contract,  for  the  distribution  of 
captioned  films  and  other  media  for  the  deaf  and  other  edu 
catlonal  media  and  equipment  through  State  schools  for  the 
handicapped  and  such  other  agencies  as  the  secretary  may  deem 
appropriate  to  serve  as  local  or  regional  centers  for  such 
distribution; 

(5)  provide  by  grant  or  contract,  for  the  conduct  of 
activities  related  to  the  use  of  educational  and  training 
films  and  other  educational  media  for  the  handicapped; 

(5)  utilize  facilities  and  services  of  other  governmental 
agencies;  and 
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(/)  accept  'jlfts,  umtv  I  but  Ions,  and  voluntary  and  uncom 
pensatH  services  of  Indl v  1  «1u ti  1  s  and  organizations, 

AOMiNi'.rnAfioN  nr  n n  i 


Soc,         rhu  provisions  of  this  title  shall  b<*  a  dm  I nl  stered  by  the  Secre- 
tary, *i c 1 1  n * j  through  tin?  Assistant  Secretary  for  Special  DHioatlon  •in<1 
Rehdbtl  I  tatlon  Services. 

Sec*  rh«re  are  authorized  to  be  appropi  Id  ted  517.SOO.OOO  for  fiscal 

year  1984,  and  such  sums  .is  may  be  necessary  for  each  succeeding  f1sc.il 
year,  for  the  provision  of  services  under  this  title.    Such  sums  shall  be 
available  without  H«c*l  yea?*  limitation. 


EXPLANATION 


This  amendment  would  remove  section  652  from  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped act,  and  establish  It  as  Indefinite,  Independent  authorization 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Education  through  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services.    The  rationale  and 
purpose  Is  to  recognize  the  Importance  of  the  distribution  of  captioned 
media  and  other  adapted  materials  for  the  deaf  and  other  handicapped 
Individuals  for  educational  and  cultural  purposes,  by  specifying  that  It 
continue  Indefinitely  as  a  federal  responsibility.    This  responsibility  was 
originally  recognized  in  1958  when  Congress  established  the  Captioned  Films 
for  the  Deaf  Program  In  Public  Law  85-905.    This  amendment  establishes  the 
distribution  of  captioned  media  and  other  adapted  materials,  as  something 
dlffprpnt  from  the  traditional  discretionary  programs.    The  removal  of 
section  652  from  EHA  is  intended  also  to  emphasize  the  availability  of 
these  distribution  services  to  all  ages  of  handicapped  persons,  not  just  to 
school  aged  handicapped  children,  and  to  affirm  that  these  distribution 
services  also  be  accessible  to  those  who  are  Involved  with  handicapped 
indl vldual s , 

This  amendment  does  not  affect  the  research,  developmenmt ,  and  evaluation 
of  captioned  media  and  other  adapted  materials  authorized  under  section  653 
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of  i. HA,  01*  the  .hiMhh  1  .m!  ton  of  appropriat  *  ous  for  sm:h  act.1 vi  ties. 

The  .iiiwiiiiinmit ,  Othough  limited  to  the  "11  str  I  hut  Ion  or  ^apt  toned  moil  1 4  and 
other  jii^vi t*M<  media,  define*,  distribution  broadly  to  <jiv»  tha  Wratury 

a i mum  fl i*»lhi  1 1  r  i  ,    l  or  example,  the  amendment  establishes  a  V)an  service 
of  i-iptlonnd  riling  and  educational  media  for  the  purpose  of  iimMwj  such 
material*  .iv.ill.ihhi  In  the  United  States  for  nonprofit  purport  to  handi- 
capped Individuals,  parents  of  the  h.tn<1  i iMppi^l  individuals,  and  other 
persons  directly  Involved  in  activities  for  the  advancement  of  the  h4n*l t  - 
c.ippeii,  In  accordance  with  »<egn1  it ions  prescribed  hy  the  Secretary,  fhe 
amendment  Hit?  the  processes  by  *iij,:n  the  Sm:rt<ury  h  authorized  to 
acquire  Miffs  and  other  educational  media;  provide  training  related  to  the 
use  of  educational  infill .i  for  the  h.ind kapp«M ;  utilize  the  facilities  and 
services  of  other  government  agenc  f es  ;  and  accept  *j  1  f t ^ ,  contributions,  and 
voluntary    n •  J  uncompensated  m*v  1  «;»?s  of  1nd1  vidua! s  and  organizations, 


Captioned  Mine,  ho*;  heen  a  service  designed  to  meet  a  specific  communlcd- 
tlon  deficit  of  the  hearing  impaired,    The  has* -s  on  which  *h«  rights  to 
distrihut"  films  1-*  negotiated  includes  thr  premise  that  leal  Hewers, 
borrowing  films  at  no  charge,  will  not  reduce  the  audience  t:or  films  In 
commercial  theaters,    This  amendment  would  remove  any  ques*  ^n  that  cap- 
tioned films  should  tie  loaned  to  other  audiences. 

It  would  remove  a  means  of  assisting  deaf  persons  in  the         >f  new  tech- 
nology if  the  language  of  the  amendment  was  interpreted  -wly  as  to 
exclude  the  exploration  of  new  technology  In  making  educ  »».  and 
cultural  information  accessible  to  deaf  persons,    SUCH  EXf    -<A      '  IS 
specifically  included  by  this  amendment. 

Since  deaf  persons  make  a  substantial  Investment  in  the  technology  for 
viewing  captioned  films  or  television,  any  establishment  of  rental  or  usage, 
fees  for  the  viewing  of  films/ video  materials  would  be  unjust.    Deaf  per- 
sons must  currently  organize  to  purchase  viewing  equipment  and  must  pay 
return  postage  for  borrowed  films,    Charges  for  rental  and  usage  fees  are 
not  authorized  by  this  amendment. 

In  order  to  promote  the  effective  utilization  of  captioned  materials,  it 
may  he  appropriate  from  time  to  time  to  develop  original  materials.    If  the 
language  of  the  amendment  were  interpreted  narrowly,  the  development  of 
needed  materials  might  he  precluded,    Such  development  Is  specifically 
permi  tted. 


It  is  important  that  teachers,  parents,  and  others  concerned  with  advancing 
the  Interests  of  the  handicapped  have  access  to  the  educational  materials 
and  media  available  through  this  program.    However,  this  amendment  does  not 
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Senator  Wkickku.  Well,  1  thank  you  very,  very  much  for  your 
statement,  and  also  for  the  expert  services  that  are  being  provided 
at  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf. 

That  will  conclude  this  set  of  hearings,  and  the  committee  will 
stand  in  recess. 

Thank  vou  very  much 

[Whereupon,  at  11:38  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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OVERSIGHT  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITA- 
TION ACT  AND  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
HANDICAPPED  ACT,  1983 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  23,  1983 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  B.C. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-430,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Lowell  Weicker, 
Jr.  (chairman  of  the  subcommittee),  presiding. 
Present:  Senators  Weicker  and  Thurmond. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  WEICKER 

Senator  Weicker.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

Today,  we  continue  our  review  of  the  discretionary  programs 
under  the  Education  for  the  Handicapped  Act.  These  discretionary 
programs  were  designed  to  complement  the  body  of  the  law  by  tar- 
geting areas  that  deserve  special  consideration.  From  research  to 
early  childhood  development,  to  personnel  preparation,  these  pro- 
grams have  offered  a  support  and  demonstration  system  to  insure 
that  a  comprehensive  range  of  services  is  available  for  all  handi- 
capped children. 

The  Federal  commitment  to  these  discretionary  programs  en- 
ables successful  implementation  of  the  act.  I  look  forward  today  to 
reviewing  the  accomplishments  of  these  programs  and  considering 
changes  so  that  we  can  be  even  more  effective  in  meeting  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  handicapped. 

Now,  I  would  ask  at  the  outset  that  all  witnesses  please  restrict 
their  oral  testimony  to  5  minutes  or  less;  all  statements  will  be  in- 
cluded in  their  entirety  in  the  record.  The  reason  for  the  request  is 
not  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  chairman  or  the  staff  or  the 
members  of  this  subcommittee,  but  rather  to  accommodate  all  in 
the  sense  of  their  being  heard,  and  in  the  sense  of  also  leaving  op- 
portunity for  questions  to  be  asked.  And  if  one  person  steps  very 
far  over  the  line,  it  does  a  disservice  to  all  the  other  witnesses  who 
are  scheduled  to  appear  before  the  committee.  Believe  me,  the  diffi- 
cult spot  that  it  puts  the  chairman  in  is  that  the  cause  which  all  of 
you  articulate  is  one  that  deserves  to  be  heard  for  hours  on  end  by 
all  the  people  in  this  country,  and  it  puts  me  in  the  awkward  posi- 
tion of  having  to  cut  witnesses  off,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  put  in 
that  position.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  your  fellow  workers 
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in  the  field  to  have  the  opportunity  to  articulate  the  hopes  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  various  constituencies  that  they  represent. 

So  I  really  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  stick  to  the  time  limi- 
tations. 

I  understand,  incidentally  that  we  are  all  set  with  the  interpret- 
er, and  that  is  good. 

I  have  the  honor,  incidentally,  before  we  start,  of  introducing 
some  young  people  who,  as  I  understand  it,  are  here  as  the  result 
of  the  work  of  the  Close-Up  Foundation,  which  brings  15,000  high 
school  students  per  year  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  the  Capitol, 
for  1  week  of  seminars  on  government.  This  week,  we  have  about 
70  students  from  Penn  State,  and  I  wonder  if  those  students  who 
are  here  with  Close-Up  might  stand  up  so  that  we  might  recognize 
them.  [Applause.] 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  you  here. 

We  will  begin  with  our  first  panel— Mr.  Robert  R.  Lauritsen,  the 
division  manager  of  the  St.  Paul  Technical  Vocational  Institute, 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Bellamy,  director  of  the  specialized  training  pro- 
gram for  the  University  of  Oregon  who  will  speak  to  us  about  sec- 
ondary and  post-secondary  education  programs. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  here,  and  I  see  we  have  a  third  gen- 
tleman with  us,  and  I  wonder  if  that  third  individual  might  also 
introduce  himself.  1  know  Dr.  Bellamy,  and  I  see  Dr.  Lauritsen. 
Who  is  the  other  gentleman  we  have  here  with  us? 

Mr.  Lauritsen.  The  gentleman  with  me  is  Mr.  Eric  Blumenfeld 
from  Westport,  Conn.  He  is  a  student  at  St.  Paul  Technical  Voca- 
tional Institute. 

Senator  Weicker.  Good.  He  is  very  welcome,  indeed,  and  it  is 
nice  to  have  him  join  us. 

Dr.  Bellamy,  of  course,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  you  tes- 
tify in  Hartford  2  years  ago,  very  eloquent  testimony,  I  might  add, 
while  I  was  just  at  the  outset  of  being  educated  in  this  whole  area, 
and  you  clearly  contributed  greatly  to  that  education.  It  is  nice  to 
have  you  here  today. 

Dr.  Bellamy.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Weicker.  Now,  I  do  not  know  how  you  gentlemen  care 
to  proceed,  but  you  handle  it  in  any  way  you  deem  fit. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ROBERT  R.  LAURITSEN,  DIVISION  MANAGER, 
ST.  PAUL  TECHNICAL  VOCATIONAL  INSTITUTE,  ST.  PAUL, 
MINN  AND  DIRECTOR,  REGIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  FOR 
DEAF  STUDENTS;  AND  DR.  THOMAS  G.  BELLAMY,  DIRECTOR, 
SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  PROGRAM,  UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON, 
AND  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  AND  RE- 
HABILITATION. 

Mr.  Lauritsen.  I  would  be  happy  to  start,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  Bob  Lauritsen,  director  of  the  regional  program  for 
deaf  students  at  St.  Paul  TVI.  I  am  also  the  hearing  son  of  deaf 
parents.  I  am  pleasea  f.o  speak  on  behalf  of  regional  education  pro- 
grams. !  r  i 

I  am  very  delighted  that  this  subcommittee  has  arranged  for  the 
interpreter,  Bob  Chandler,  and  I  am  also  pleased  to  report  to  you 
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that  Ijob  Chandler  was  an  intern  at  St.  Paul  TVI  while  a  graduate 
student  at  Ualluudet  College?. 

Regional  education  programs  for  deal*  and  other  handicapped 
persons  grew  out  of  initiatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  and  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration. 
These  two  agencies  responded  to  many  priorities  of  the  mid-sixties 
that  emphasized  the  need  for  one  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  and  regional  post-secondary  schools  for  the  deaf  in  inte- 
grated settings. 

Regional  education  programs  became  a  reality  through  research 
and  demonstration  grants  in  1968  and  19G9.  For  5  years,  we  devel- 
oped fully  integrated,  mainstreamed  programs  in  institutions  that 
historically  served  hearing  students  only.  We  established  support 
service  systems.  We  were  breaking  down  discrimination  barriers 
toward  handicapped  persons.  We  found  that  large  numbers  of  deaf 
persons  were  getting  success  in  environments  that  historically  had 
served  only  hearing  persons. 

We  needed  to  continue  our  programs  in  1974,  so  we  undertook  a 
very  exhaustive  search  for  funding.  We  looked  for  about  2  or  3 
years,  and  the  only  way  we  found  to  continue  our  program  was 
through  Federal  legislation.  We  were  very  pleased  that  Congress- 
man Al  Quie  of  Minnesota  took  the  lead  and  became  a  major 
author  of  the  legislation  that  we  are  addressing  today. 

The  initial  intent  of  the  legislation  was  for  deaf  students.  Since 
that  time,  the  program  has  expanded  to  include  other  disability 
groups.  Twenty-nine  additional  grants  have  been  awarded.  Of  these 
29,  7  have  been  in  the  field  of  deafness  and  22  for  other  popula- 
tions. 

We  feel  that  this  comittee  should  take  great  pride  in  the  results 
of  regional  education  programs.  Deaf  persons  and  other  handi- 
capped populations  have  really  penetrated  postsecondary  education 
barriers.  But  we  feel  there  are  three  realities  that  must  be  faced. 
First,  program  accessibility  for  handicapped  persons  has  increased 
much  more  than  funding  accessibility.  Second,  deafness  and  some 
other  handicapping  conditions  are  low-incidence  handicaps  and 
should  be  dealt  with  as  national  priorities.  The  regional  approach 
provides  a  critical  mass  of  students,  a  consortium  of  specialized 
programs,  and  permits  concentration  of  resources.  A  third  reality, 
one  that  we  faced  in  1974,  is  that  the  majority  of  States  cannot 
maintain  specialized  programs  over  time  and  cannot  pick  up  the 
costs  of  specialized  programs  after  Federal  funding  is  exhausted. 

Our  programs—the  ones  in  the  field  of  deafness— provide  train- 
ing in  one  technical  vocational  institute,  two  community  colleges, 
and  a  university.  Each  program  maintains  a  minimum  support 
service  system  that  includes  a  preparatory  or  orientation  program, 
counseling,  interpreting,  note-taking,  tutoring,  auditory  training, 
and  other  related  services.  Our  training  offers  peer  group  support 
and  offers  training  that  leads  to  jobs. 

Regional  education  programs  have  broken  the  stereotype  that 
deaf  persons  faced  in  jobs  from  1817  to  the  late  1960's.  We  have 
trained  over  3,500  deaf  per?ons  in  more  than  200  career  areas. 

We  feel  that  we  are  cost-effective  programs;  with  the  minimum 
Federal  investment  of  dollars,  we  buy  full  access  into  host  institu- 
tions that  currently  have  about  $835  million  in  costs  and  annual 
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operating  budgi'tH.  We  also  are  able  to  maintain  state-of-the-art 
training  for  technology.  Over  the  years,  we  have  done  a  number  of 
cost-effectiveness  studies,  and  we  find  that  on  average,  our  gradu- 
ates will  repay  the  excess  cost  for  training  through  Federal  taxes 
paid  in  2  years. 

Members  of  this  committee  are  very  well-informed  about  the  ru- 
bella bubble  We  have  conducted  our  own  study,  and  our  findings 
are  very  similar  to  what  you  have.  We  know  that  the  rubella 
bubble  is  real.  We  feel  that  86  percent  of  high  school  graduates 
over  the  next  few  years  will  be  seeking  postsecondary  training; 
that  (ft  percent  will  seek  2-year  postsecondary  training,  and  that  a 
minimum  of  75  percent  of  all  students  will  need  some  kind  of  spe- 
cialized support  system  that  the  regional  education  programs  offer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  thousands  of  young  deaf  persons  like 
Eric  Blumenfeld  here.  Eric  is  a  product  of  a  mainstream  program 
in  Connecticut.  Upon  graduation  from  high  school,  Eric  attended 
Northwestern  Community  College  in  Winstead,  Conn.  He  withdrew 
after  one  semester.  For  2  years,  Eric  went  from  job  to  job,  seeking 
job  satisfaction  and  a  career.  He  found  neither.  Gallaudet . College 
and  NTID  were  not  viable  alternatives  for  Eric.  After  an  extensive 
search,  Eric  selected  St.  Paul  TVI.  He  began  his  studies  in  1981. 
The  course  offerings  and  the  friendships  he  has  developed  and  the 
support  services  have  provided  Eric  the  chance  to  enjoy  success. 

Eric  has  with  him  some  of  the  things  he  has  made  at  TVI.  These 
are  things  that  are  going  to  be  used  in  our  technological  society. 
These  are  things  that  form  the  basis  for  Eric  to  go  on,  earn  his 
living,  be  it  Connecticut,  be  it  some  other  place.  He  will  find  suc- 
cess in  life  because  of  the  training  he  has  received,  and  it  is  these 
regional  education  programs  that  have  made  that  possible. 

Senator  Weicker.  Thank  you  very  much.  _ 

[The  prepared  statement  and  additional  material  of  Mr.  Laurit- 

sen  follow:! 
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In  flupfi'j r <j f 
Education  for  tho  Handicapped  A«.'t 
with  emphasis  on 
r^gion.il,  Vocational,  Adult  and  Por>t-3econ>J<iry  (roijram:; 

He  fore  the 
United  States  Senate 
Subcommittee   on  IMu  Handicapped 

The  Honorable   Lowe  1 1  Wuicfcer  Jr.,  Chairman 
March  23,  1983 
by 

Hobert  R,   Launtsen,   St,  Paul  Technical  Vocational  Institute 
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Mr.  •.luiua.ih.     My  ii.whi   li  M-.»i  t,.miitr   !  ,iiti  laiec*  or  ->l    I  In*  h-|»«»n.il 

Klvic.iM'jn  iTo-jram  t'jr  ru,if  Students  m  M,   Paul  TW-hn  h.-.i  1  Vwr.it  i.m.il  In-.t-.ituU! 
(lit,   Paul  TVI).     I  am  alno  tho  heating  -ion  of  duaf  patent--*.     I   am  pleased  tu  speak 
>n  U'hall    »l   I'm  ji  <ii.it  iMu.at  ion  Ptogt  am:i . 

r  Si1?.  J.f£!'J!  _N  T  r  J  K_  :;i X1 .9.'  L2i£l 

Regional  Education  Programs  U>r  dnar  persons  and  niJn.!f  handicapped  poisons 
grew  out  of   Lit  1 1  l  dt  l  Vo  M  of  the  Bureau  at  llducat  1  uii  for  t\u.i  llandi  capped  and  the 
imtulu  1  itat  ion  lierVlcus  Admin  i  atr. it  ion  .     Triune  two  a<junci»-o»  responded  to  nation  dl. 
pi  i-ji  itios  of  ttu-  miil-l'iiiO'a  th.it  emphasised  the  need  for  one  National  To  clinical 
Inst  i 1 ute   for  tho  Deaf ,  and  ru.ji-jn.il  post- secondary  schools  for  the  deaf  in 
integrated  settings.*  (The  National  Technical  Institute  for  tho  Deaf  became  a  reality 
in  Juno  1^6^     Regional  Education  Progriims  became  a  reality  in   lOGH-G'J  through 
five  year  Fusearch  and  Demonstration  grant  awards.     Regional  Education  Programs 
pioneerod  in  fully  integrated/rnain3treamed  post -secondary  education  settings,  Support 
service  syritems  were  established.     Discrimination  barriers  towards  handicapped 
persons  vi>[»  broken  down.     Large  numbers  of  deaf  students    found  success   in  pre- 
dominantly hearing  environments.     An  exhaustive  funding  search  was  undertaken  to 
maintain  these  programs  at  the  expiration  of  grant . monies .     The  only  solution 
was  federal   legislation.     Congressman  Al  Quie  was  the  major  author  of  the  legislation. 
The  original  intent  of  this  legislation  was  to  provide  regional  programs   for  deaf 
students.     The  Program  has  since  expanded  to  include  other  disability  groups. 
Four  Regional  Education  Programs   for  Deaf  Students  have  been  maintained  since  1975. 
Twenty-nine  additional  grants  have  been  awarded.    Of  these  29  awards,  7  have  been 
made   for  deafness  .  and  22  awards   for  other  handicapped  populations. 

*The  Babbidge  Report,  National  Workshop  on  Improved  Opportunities  for  the  Deaf, 
The  Alexander  Graham  Bell  Association,  The  Conference  of  Executives  of  American 
Schools  for  the  Deaf,  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  the  U.S.  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  plus  numerous  government  officials  expressed 
the  same  need. 
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••!!'    |  Mi  a.  r     I     ./■  : !   'I  '  ."■       :  II l-l  I    i  I  Al  l  I'll  '• 

Hi  I.      vrwi/t-NJi-  >.  .tn  !.i>.<i  ir   Mi..  le.ull  •    .1    h-|MH.»l   IMh  n  l"l « *-|f  niw* . 

/ 

;..,r  ,i>i  Viiii,<  ni'l  >..,h..-t  tun  li  .:.ipi  'id  i-opul.U  i-.'ii'i  ti-wu  f  mint  t  pvst -•hm.-oihIiW/ 

„  |,„      |,„,        1  i-' i  ; .     r:nM»!  'iiv  Minn]  njal  I •  i «>  i  that  miuit   1<m  I'.ic'd,     I'tnst,  |nuijr.tni 
i     , .  ,  » i :  t    i  •  V   '  ■  i   d.w.  Ii...i;-j  -».*d  i  <•  i  <<.n:;  n.i  i         m-.imi-I  m>  ■  ■     i  1 1  *  I  *  1 1 V  '  »..iii   ruhdln-j  f'W 

,  f,       ,  i'r,,iii||iy,  ..n.i,    k-.iiin-.il  nil  ■i-.iw  -iihi-i  tt.uflic.M  PWi.j  cmiili*  i una 

u.j    .  .w  li.   i  !»■-»  .«■  hindi    ij  .    tnl  i.hniiM  Ir  d»-.ilt   with  >i>i  N.H  lnn.ll  pn  -n  i  f  lou . 
rh«;  i'lrn/itt.ii   ifpi  »r '.  !  r-»vi  lii-i  a     r  it  i '-Ml  »f   .indent:*,  provider!  a  n.W.i.mal 

HuirM'im   j:    i  i  <■  j  i  ,i  1 1      J  |  rojr.tnv. .  and  permits  concnntr.it  ion  of   rojiourceri ,  ft 
rnirl  pm'.j-v  1^  'hat   •.hi-  r..i  r  »r  i  f"y  <>f  ^tatn'.i  cannot  maintain  apecia 1 i ~ed  progr.nn:; 
v.i  ♦iir.c,    in  I  ...liitifC  pi'k        '.In-  ..--.'it':,  ol   :i|M!<:i.iliJ!u<l  prorir.imii  after  federal  grant 
i-<U,  nr.  .jxpire, 

a  unit's  i^POFiri:  <t  wxicnai.  education  programs 

Hi!-}1«mi.»;  iMii-.tUon  1'ro^rams   for  Deaf  Students  provide  training  in  one  technical 
Vocational   institute;    two  community  collogea  and  a  university.     Each  program  maintains 
a  minimum  •>  •  ;  p  'ft   -,»!{  vicii  system  th.it  includes  a  preparatory  or  orientation  program, 
c'AU'.-ji'lin  ;,    :;,t    1  {  t<f'  .  n>) ,  n.,«Li.' t  akmg,   lutorin},   auditory  training,  and  other  related 
service  i.     ?egional.  Education  Programs  offer  strong  peer  groups  and  training  that 
lead.?  t  j  jobs.         jional  Educ.iti.on  Pro<jramr;  have  broken  the  stereotyped  ;jobs 
tnat   f ace  1  deaf  people   from  177G   to  the  late   L^O's.     Over  3500  deaf  persons  have 
bo  en  trained  l  n  ma  re  t  h  an  2  O'j  career  areas. 
COST-EFFECTIVENESS  OF   pjXICNAL.  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Regional  Education  Programs  are  cost-e f fective .     First,  the  Federal  investment 
■-■f  32 , 2  =37 ,000  in  in  four  programs  brought  full  access*  into  host  institutions 

-.hat  have  physical  plant  costs  and  annual  operating  budgets  of  S835 ,003 ,000.  In 
our  technological  society  schools  s-jch  as  3t .  Paul  TVI  provide  state  of  the  art 
training  for  ;urrer.t  and  emerging  technol  oaies .     A  second  area  of  cost-effectiveness 
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I  ,    i  \„f    I      -ii  !i    <>\    »  "  I"  I  l  I    '  |  *     I..  I  I  II  .   |-  II  I   hv     1 1  |  lil  l*  *i  •  i      H  I  I  V  I     (It  1  '■»'  ,!'' 

It'|  l\j    the    (.'  A  i  "lll.-i    ,.\>:tt    t  H    It  I  I  fl  III  J    »  l»[Olj-|||    I lr- t  (  1     !   I  |  >.l  1  il    III    I  W'  i   ','•<  1 1 '«  . 

i  iM.t-i      mi   'Hi  p x i -_ai.  jy.hK'> 

MiMnl.ii-i  Ihd  it .  ■  r  t  "t  ttiiii  -mi'-i'i  hum  '  I  •'»!  iii'  wi'll  Wif-mioil  ill"  Mil  Uiti  l"il'0|l,i 
I,  iW.  I,  1m,  ,r  .  i'  1  ul  i  V I  ;.j|i>li|i.lH<l  ,1  'HII7»<y  il  |>|  <  jm  (ml  .■■<  jiil.iiy  K-lmul  <jl  ad'l.tt.H'i 
/if    1  mi,.  ■■  I  mi,  ,      lhl'«    Mil  V»«y  fiV'i|ii-ly   villi  . -t  In"  |     tli'illai     ilijdli'H.  Thi- 

rvi  truly  'iii  i.' vi  i  »hti  r  >it.t  ■  1 1 .1  bubble  l:.  it-il  ,  '  ft.ii  Hi,  per. mil  i|  hi/h  v.fiool  '|i  i>l  i.H«i 
r/i  I  *,        r.  j...  ,t. -  secondary  ttiiiniii'jj   I  hill  »«  I  p'T'cnt  will  iwu  •,'<-. if  f  » ,i  »■.»•(.  I/pi  1 1  y 

'  r-iimti't,   and   that   j  minimum  -if  70  p«  r  cun«    ..t    U«.if  c.  r  u- Inn  r.  %  seeking  t  r  a  1  run  1  will 
f*'j'iii«'    i{>ii>;  1 .1 L  l  Jed  edu  .  it.  1  iii  .iiid/uj   'Hippo  r  f:   i-jdivi  e;>  . 

.•l,^J^;M;-.J1.AI'.i  ''!.:,'A1.!.  !'   fJ^'tii'AM  _..T''I;I:MI'        ■    -   rf'l  '  HI.UMI  ;J|  fLlt,   Wi..'i  VI <<dT  ,    .,  .tlNi;:.Tl  ". "!' 

Then-  an'  MwuH.in.l:»  of  '/'juii'j  ;>af  Araei  t  >;.in-;  Uko  rn-j  Ul'imen  fy  I  I  •<!  Wi-*.*  pn  ?  , 
i.'pnimct.  1  cut .     B".  ri.r  id  a  product  of  a  mai  n:;t  reamed  pre -School  - 12  program.  Upon 
•  ft  .vhiaf.  1  'N  fr  <m  lii<|h  n,  hool  Erie  attended  Mot  thweutt!  rn  Community  Collejo,  Wins  toad, 
'■*  >nn»i.;t  1  ;'jt,     Me  voluntarily  withdrew  after  one  5  erne  iter .     For  two  yearn  F.ric: 
went   frfim  ?       to  v  ^'  seeking  job  :iat  i'j  f  act  ion  and  a  earner.     He   found  r.either. 
".a  I  U'ldo*    •..:*►•,„       1  riTiDwetP  nor   viable  ,i  I  r«  rn.u  1  ■/«»«■,.     Sr..   p  nil  TV;   piovide  1 
the  L.vit.  pussible     :  *  ion .     Eric  U-ijan  his  studies  at  St.   ljaul  T'.'I    m  r«-c.   1,'Ml,  The 
e  kxvation  il  >;  f  i'er  in \> ,  ;  <m.t  -iroup  tuipport  and  support  r.orvi  cu:i  for  deaf  :>tu 
have  proviled  Zru  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  success.     The  skills  i:ric  i^  a:"Tuir l.n^ 
will  f )  r  > :  p  a  r«j  Him  f  or  a  j  jb  ,   and  h  1  j  own  pe  rn'.'ii  a  1   pi  ace   1  n  our  s>  >■■  ie  ty  .      R»  )  1  u.il 
Education  Pr :iqr ,i.*tls  have  maile  thu  possible. 
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1.  Support  Service  Model 

2.  E>rofit  Statement 

3.  Loss  Statement 

4.  Major  Areas  of  Study 

5.  St.   Paul  TVI  Rubella  Survey 

6.  Brief  Summary  of  Post  Secondary  Prograins  for 
the  Deaf 

7.  Critical  Mass  -  A  Definition 
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Arpuunt  ing 

Act  uuitt  ing/H»w>KKti*plny 
Attaints*  rotUm  awl  Su(«ivittli<ii 
Mrtiaft  Mint  /  Tech 
Anth topology 

Appaiel  Art 4 
Architectural  Engineer 
Art 

Aft  GAfl«rftl 

Art  History 
Art  lit  Din«JM»i«iMrtl 
Art  II  Dimensional 
Auto  Hotly 
Auto  Mechanics 
A-V  Repair 
Baking 

Banking  Finance 
Biology 

Bookkeeping/Clerical 
Bricklaying 
Lumping  Maintenance 
Business 

Business  Administrat ion 
business  Education 
boat  no  a  a  Training  Certificate 
Cabinet  Making 
Cafeteria  Servico  WorK 
Carpentry 
Central  Servico 
Chemical  Lab  I  Technology 
Chemical  Tech 
Chemistry 

Child  Care  Development 
Civil  Eng.  Tech 
Conmercial  Art 
Communicative  Disorders 
Computer  Science 
Construction  Drafting 
Cook/Chef 

Cooperative  Mid-Management 
Cosmetology 
Counseling 
Custom  Apparel 
Data  Entry 
Data  Operations 
Data  Processing 
Data  Processing/Computer  Operations 
Deaf  Ed 

Dental  Assisting 
Dental  Lab  Tech 
Design  Tech 
Dev.  studies 
Diesel  Mechanics 
Drafting 
Drama 

Dry  Cleaning 


Early  tJUldiuiod  rM. 
Kaith  sclent* 

Kccmositctl 

Education  Aitmtniat  ra<  i 
Education  psychology 
Electricity 

Electro  Mechanical  Ttfohnuloqy 

Electro  Kng,  Teuh 

Electronics 

Elementary  Ed, 

Engineering 

Engineering  Graphic* 

English 

English  aa  a  Me con d  language 

Environmental  Tech 

exceptional  Child 

Parm  Management 

finance 

Fine  Arts 

Floristry 

Food  Service  Aid 

rood  Service a 

food  Tech 

Forestry 

Forest  Harvesting 
General  Arts 
General  Business 
Gonoral  Clerical  Studies 
General  Math  and  Technology 
General  Office  Practice 

Clerk  Typist 

Figure  Clerk 

File  Clork 

General  Clerk 

GED 

Geology 
Graphics 
Graphic  Arts 
Health  Ed 
Health  Science 
Highway  Technology 
History 

Home  Economics  • 

Horology 

Horticulture 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Cooking 
Humanities 
Industrial  Arts 
Industrial  Hydraulics 
Inhalation  Therapy 
Interior  Design 
Journalism 
Key  Punch 

Kitchen  Helping  Program 
Landscape  Tech 
Liberal  Studies 
Library  Tech 
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Licensed  Practical  Nurao 

Linguistics 

Machine  Shop 

Machine  Tech 

Machine  Tool  Processes 

MTP  Precision 

Machinists  Tech 

Management 

Marine  Carpentry 

Marine  Technology 

Marketing 

Mass  Communi cation 
Math 

Mechanical  Drafting 

Medical  Lab  Assistant 

Mobile  Home  Repair 

Modem  Wood 

Motor  Vechile  Tech 

Music 

Nttrse  Aid 

Nursing 

Office  Administration 

Office  Clerical 

Office  Occupations 

Ophithalmic  Dispensing 

Optical  Tech 

Painting  and  Decoration 

Pan  African  Studies 

petroleum  Engineering  Tech 

Philosophy 

Physical  Education 

Physical  Science 

Phy  s  i  ca 1  The  rapy 

Physics 

Photography 

Photo  Tech 

Photo  Typesetting 

Plastics  Tech 

Plumbing 

Political  Science 
Poodle  G roomer 
Power  Sewing 
Printing  Tech/GA 
Production  Art 
Production  Machine 
Production  Sheet  Metal 
Psychology 

Public  Administration 
Radio  TV  Broadcasting 
Radio  TV  Film 
Reading  and  Math 
Recreation 
Recreation  Tech 
Religious  Science 
Respiratory  Care  Tech 
Science 
Sec.  Ed 


Sec.  Studies 
SERVE 

Sheet  Metal 

Small  Engine  Repair 

Social  Human  Services 

Sociology 

Solar  Energy 

Special  Education 

Speech  Communication 

Steam  Engine 

Tailoring 

Theater 

Tool  and  Die 

Traffic  Exploration 

Trailer/Camper  Rebuild 

Truck  Driving 

Truck  Mechanics 

Upholostery 

Watchmaking 

Water  And  Waste  Tech. 

Welding 

Developmental  Majors: 
Dev.  Basic 


Dev. 
Dev. 
Dev. 
Dev. 
Dev. 
Dev. 
Dev. 
Dev. 
Dev. 
Dev. 
Dev. 


Business 

Cabinetmaking 

Chemical  Tech 

Electricity 

Electronics 

GOP 

Keypunch 
Machine  Shop 
MTP 

Medical 
Welding 
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The  Rubella  Bubble  is  dramatic  for  i983,  m  ^  ^ 

°F  DEAF  AND  HARD  °F  HEARING  GRADUATES  W,LL  SEEK  POST 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  TWO  YEAR  PROGRAMS, 

f  0F  DEAF  HARD  °F  HEARING  GRADUATES  WILL  SEEK  POST 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  AT  THE  BACCALAUREATE  LEVEL. 

«  OP  DEAP  AND  HARD  OP  HEARING  GRADUATES  ,„LL  SEEK  POST- 


75Z 


™ST-LAirF  ™°  hard  of  """"  m,du"es  «™ 

POST  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  WILL  RPninpr  eDC 

A»0/0„  SUPP„ST  SESIVCES.  SQUIRE  SPEC,.L,ZED  E0UOT,0B 
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PUS.L  ilCONDARX  PRQGRA^§_f .QR.„THL  BEAE 
1982-8?  ACADEMIC  YEAR 

Data  obtained  from  the 
1983  Guide  to  College/Career  Programs  for  Deaf  Students 
Publishing  date  -  Late  Soring  1983 


STUDENT  NUMBER  OF 

POPULATION  PROGRAMS 

1-10  30 
11-20  32 
21  -  30  19 

31  -  :>0  ,7 


3i  -130  6 
10!  -200 


6     (California  State  University 
at  Northridgc;  LaPuente 
'  Valley  Vocational  School; 
Los  Angeles  Trade-Tech 
College;  Ohlone  College; 
Southwest  Collegiate  Institute 
for  the  Deaf;  St.  Paul  TVI) 

201  -500  0 

Over  500  2      (Gallaudet,  N.T.I.D.) 


Information  obtained  fram  the  Center  for  Assessment  and  Demographic 
Studies,  Gallaudet  College. 
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CRITICAL  MASS 


■ i i A  MINIMUM  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  TO  FORM  A  COHESIVE 
PEER  GROUP  THAT  PERMITS  INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES  TO 
PREVAIL  IN  DEVELOPING  ADEQUATE  INTERPERSONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS  WITHIN  THE  PEER  GROUP;  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  CONFIDENCE  OF  SELF  IN  THE  PEER  GROUP  TO  COMPETE 
ADEQUATELY   IN  THE  LARGER  ACADEMIC  AND  SOCIAL  ENVIRONMENT, 
THE  HEARING  ENVIRONMENT.     THE  PRECISE  MINIMUM  NUMBER 
OF  LIKE  STUDENTS  TO  FORM  A  CRITICAL  MASS  WILL  VARY 
FROM  PROGRAM  TO  PROGRAM  AND  WILL  BE  DIRECTLY 
DEPENDENT  UPON  THE  SIZE  OF  THE  HOST  INSTITUTION. 
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HP.P.J*  SU11AKY  OF  WORK 
tllLIYOHY: 

vi!  i  :a..y  i:  m  ki  '*r.: 


.-«*.■»  I  I T  r  r  1    111  I" 

.t  :;t  .   i.Mil,  Mnur-.ft.i  '/»!  Ui 
(.,12)  457-4140 

Division  Manager,  Sjecial  rix-ds  prograno 

f,t.  Paul  Technical  Vocational  Institute  (St.  Paul  1VI) 

Director  of  St..  Paul  'iVT's  sovural  Proqrano  for  Dnnf 
Students.    M'Hl innally  nuruges  programs  for  all 
liandtcappxl,  'li a«i*  1  vni  1  tn«..KKl  and  special  population, 
rt'Hfoi'ii-.iblo  for  all  administrative  duties  including 
U-x-al,  utatc  arxi  federal  reportaj  budgets;  pursonnolj 
program  iTunagen'nt  and  devolc*nent. 

Division  Manager,  Special  tbeds,  St.  Paul  TVI,  1969 
to  present. 

State  of  Minnesota,  Division  of  Vocational  rehabilitation, 
Con3ultant-Deaf  and  I  lard -of -Hearing  1962-1969. 

Dayton's  St.  Paul,  Retail  tbrchandising  1959-1962. 

State  of  Minnesota,  Department  of  Public  Vtelfare, 
forvicos  for  the  Deaf,  Counselor,  1957-1959. 

I'.S.  :unno  Corps,  Ibliornter  Pilot,  Rank  of  Captain, 
,vrivo  Duty  W  Pi" wive  Duty ,  1*>54-I9fi3. 

St.  Olaf  College  1950-1952. 

University  of  Minnesota, 
B.A.  Major  Economics  1954 

University  of  Minnesota 

M.A.  Sp.-ech  Sciences,  rathology  and  Audiology  19G9 

In  excess  of  36  graduate  credits  toyond  V.A. 

Minnusota  Association  for  D?af  Cici.:un3 

American  Deafness  and  Rehabilitation  Association 
(Past  President,  P.R.W.A.D.) 

Regis  tery  of  Interpreters  of  the  Deaf; 
rational  and  Minnesota  Chapter 

Merber,  Minnesota  Council  on  the  Han  .i capped 
Governor  Appointee 

,'r^ber,  Task  Force  for  the  Hearing  Iiroaired, 
Minnesota  Division  of  Vocational  R:hnbilitation 

S^rtorra  Club,  international 

Cmf-'rencc  of  Educational  .Mminisl.iators  forving 
the  Deaf;  Chairnan,  Career  rducai'on  Co.;?  it  tee 

Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Djaf 

Council  of  Directors 


( 
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\i'ji'.m  V  *'at  hKiiil  A'l'i.-nriiiUoM 
Mirunviutn  Vocational  Association 

Minnesota  Foundation  for  r>Jtti-»r  ik.>arirnj  .md  fVoech,Pioaident 

IWV  i  >ii  1AT  J I ZAT I ( '£  IAIj  Past  organizational  activities  include  active  participation 

/MTlVlTII-i:  in  the  Professional  rehabilitation  Vtorkora  with  the  Mult 

Oat',  Council  of  Organisations  serving  the  Deaf, 
.••UnnesoLi  IViuUir  teal  fiX'ioty,  KpJifhatha  Missions  of 
the  American  luthoran  Church,  original  advisory  Poard 
of  the  Or  w"i  in  lent  ion  frills  Program  of  the  rational 
Association  of  the  Ounf,  Advisory  Osmnittce  for  the 
University  of  Illinois  KSA  Project  on  Interpreting  and 
a  variety  of  other  local,  state  and  national  organizations. 

received  the  NRCA  Elkins  Counselor  of  the  Year  Award  19G5 ; 
Mm  of  the  Year  Award,  Special  Services  Recognition, 
University  of  Wisconsin-Stout,  1971;  Minnesota  Jr. 
national  Association  of  the  Deaf ,  1972;  Special  leadership 
/ward,  St.  Paul  1VI,  1979. 

Sign  Ixinguage  Instructor  at  numerous  locations  in 
Minnesota  and  Western  Wisconsin;  active  participant  in 
television  series  for  deaf  persons,  "Mow  See  'Ihis'^KICA, 
Minneapolis;  served  on  advisory  carrnitteos  for  studies 
for  several  Governors  of  Minnesota.    Served  a3  Technical 
Assistance  consultant  to  several  states  regarding  deli  wry 
of  rehabilitation  serviccs'and  vocational  education  for 
deaf  individuals. 

! -'TAWD  Vl\\w-,  wmPKSIIOPS      Approximate ly  twenty-five  prepared  papers  have  been 
A'.D  liPlxriAI,  Ai'l'IVITMo!  published  in  several  professional  journals  and  proceedings 

of  state  and  national  workshops.    (Graduation  addresses 
have  been  presented  in  Minnesota,  ftorth  Dakota  and 
Muw  York.    Testimony  on  legislation  has  been  presented 
before  both    legislative  Houses  in  Minnesota  and  before 
both  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,    Special  projects  initiated 
include:  Interim  Study  Projects  for  College  Students,  a 
special  project  for  nulti  handicapped  deaf  adults, 
sunmer  jobs  for  hearing  i repaired  youth,  initiation  of 
Counselor  Aides  for  the  Deaf,  Career  Assessment  programs 
for  deaf  youth, projects  for  deaf-blind  persons  in  post- 
secondary  education,  Interpreter  training,  tri-lingual 
programs  for  deaf  persons  from  foreign  countries*,  and 
special  media  projects  for  deaf  persons. 

ItXSCtftL  SlATTKBr?i  fearing  son  of  deaf  parents.    Fluent  in  all  communication 

systems  used  by  deaf  people.    Comatted  to  equality  of 
all  people,  with  emphasis  on  equality  for  deaf  people  and 
all  other  special  populations. 
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eiiH'hl  ,il  Ti'iil  iiiiuny 
In  Silppor  t  of 
Kiliiffitluri   foi    Hkj  H.indi  i.,i|)|)*m1  Act 
with  i!iun)ui!i  tii  on 
kf.li.ui.il,  VouaUanai,  Adult  and  post-iJucoridaiy  Prolan 

lor  thi? 
"ni  t  I'd  ;;t  ,it        cmni ,_, 
'.'•ubt'<  muni  1 t 1- u  on  Iliindi  r;.t]>pi;rj 

Thu  llonoi.ildn   LowfH  I  Wt-ickur  ,ir,,  (/li.ii  i  man 

April   14 ,  10U3 
by 

bM  k.   iMiiirit.Kuii,  St.   hull  lHM-hnii-.il  Ve.f,ii.ion,il  lnsrr.il 


21-074    0-S:i-— 22 
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Mow  would  ynu  compare  the  i  «in<;u  of  nyrvicoii  piovidml  by  Uw  ri-dn  r  ally 
fuiiikMl    itMML-.'iiM.'ornl.iry  Lniit  itut  ionn  wLth  the  75  or  moru  Lrialitut  ions 

(I'Ml,  a    ;>!».!<•  In  i,oU<M|i»/''»MMii-  I'PWr.urr;  for  heaf  Klinluutsi)  which  iiliio 

\ 

pruvidu  pu.it -sim  miliary  program:!  for  doaf  !it.ud\nt  si ? 

Responses  ' 

Tho  I'JUI  Guide  to  Col  loije/^iireur  Programs  for  [iu.j t"  Qtwluntu  which 

is  schuMulcMl  for  publication  late  Spring  will  show.  102  pout -secondary 

\ 

programs  for  dc.U'  students.  Kighty-uight  of  Uioiso  Viogrnma  nerve  less  than 
fifty  students.  Of  tho  non-roHor.il  ly  funded  program*  only  three  California 
programs  servo  more  than  100  students.     Gallaudut  College,  the  NT  I D , 

i  ffirm.i  :iUit"  University  at  Nor  th  ridge  ,  Seattle  community  College  and 
St,   Paul  TVI  all  serve  more  than  one  hundred  students. 

A  eritiral  mass  of  deaf  students  in  essential  to  create  a  learning 
environment  for  deaf  students.     In   integrated  educational  environments 
one  hundred  student;;  most  often  form  a  minimum  critical  mass  of  students. 
Deaf  students  are   isolated   from  mainstream  education  because  of  communication 
barriers.     A  critical  mass  of  students   forms  a  support  group  for  ytudents 
which  permits   individuals  to  develop  positive  splf-imagc  which   in  turn 
enhances  education.     Positive  uclf-image  promotes  intograt ion  of  deaf 
students  with  hearing  students. 

Critical  mass  provides  for  cost-effective  jnj-imum  support  services 
for  deaf,  students .     One  interpreter,  notctakcr,  or  tutor,   can  provide  services 
for  multiple  numbers  of  students  in  a  career  major.     Programs  that  do  not 
have  a    critical  mass  of  students  must  provide  the  same  kinds  of  support 
services  to  smaller  numbers  of  students   thus  driving  costs  up. 
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"  1  1  ■■'  1  ■!'!-■'  '  'in  1 1  y.  ,,(>1|   i,.  in.  ih,.ii  i'iu.|i  ,„«■,  :.i.r  vi-  .i>.  in.i«IMt<   I  fir 

,""    f'"  h.ui'li  •  ,i|         |.,iMil,|t  M.n-i.      h»|M»i.il   IMhciI  iiiii 

'■"■M.iin-i  1 "  * '  w-IL      in  i  Ji     1  I..    ....v.-  .,  wi,!,.    i.m-fc-  <,t   students   l„„n  low 

"  'l"'v,',:'  t('  ,,l,,h  ,k,,h|Wr:;'  '"•*»■■'  i'xi:itiin|  h!rji<ui.iL  I)Iih:,h  ion  l'tcj<jr,imfj 

"  '■  h  h  ,V"  fti.««  -ii    r.n.H,,..,,  y,..„!S  u|'  fX^ri-J.ee.      n    is  |„,„lu„t   t.o  build 

""   ':'u''  ""I"1'"'".     I--.?.  ,m.i,.i1   i:.lur.iU..n   fn.-j,,,,,,-;  ■    ,  Vu  „,i„.  |  |t,t,tl  i  c;.  it  ,pi*d 
lW"»KiH'.n  hi  by  piovl.liiifj  l....nnin.|  packages  LW    .,,,-cial  Umiiiomi  ( 

i""vi,iir"l  ".nnH,.,         ,,„LcL.ikii,i,  .u,,]  tul.urii.g,  pione.u  ir,.,  in  wr,,  ,i„c! 
|-i-.vi.|iii.|  i...  !,,,,.  ..i  ,,,.;i;,t  ,„„;„.     wwhin  ih,!   riisl.l  «,f  .I.-,.!  ...luc-.ition  St.  IMU1 
'Ivl  ,"!,l,,',fiw"  f,)l'  sit-x  viiirj  i. he  difficult  to  servo  utudent. 

,,xi  ''  ''  "l)  ion  Pi.Mvj.huG  for  programs  for  duuf  nturionls. 

IV.I.M.aiy  funk-d  [..u,..,^  ,.r,!  ...,bj...ct  t.o  1.1,,  scrutiny  of  t|J(J  office  of 
Sp.-ci.il   i:.|.K;.»li...n  .iikI   .iru   r |tii  n-rl  f,  maintain  standards  nf  uxcol  lonco , 

Ht.no  .in«l  fundi:.,,  ..rmss  the  United  fir.ifceu  is  at  a  critical  level. 

Tli^io  funding  ,:ri.!..-i  rn,»y  well  .ifft..«;t  non- fedoial ly  funded  programs.  Historically 
"u:;t""H1:'  ,uin"1,"W/llLV  funded  programs  exist  on  tunuous         fragile  funding. 

St,   Paul  TVI  h.ir.  cured  stent  ly  utili/.ed  federal   funding  to  secure 
additional  funding.     In  1082  St.  Paul  TVI  expended  $620,000  federal  funds 
..n.l  wj3  ,iblo   to  secure  t)n  additional  $430,000.  .  The  aggregate   funding  in 
excels  of  $1,000,000  coupled  with  enormous  amounts  of  like  and  kind  contri- 
butions wore    required  to  maintain  minimum  support  service 5;  for  deaf  students. 


Tin,  llnito.l  :;».»!,.■;  In.-.  M  ,  pi...ji.Htr.   do   Kb'    ..ho,, I   |- .pul .il  i   lh.on.|l, 

Iho  K'luiMt  urn  "I   l-»u"  M«incli  .  .i|>|x-<l  Act.  .iful  .1  Ntturc)  pi « »Mi -im  ol  Vor.itiuii.il 
Mi.ihilil.it  dm.     Wli.it    h;   I.-.I   is  .1  nt  1  .-n.|l  huii  in«]  uf  pi.-.t         uinl.i  rv 

IMlui.Mt  loll    |.|<».jl.l!H:.    f'U    ll.lllfh.'.II  I'-il    Mnril'    Hi:>|    "|    ,1    tll.llr     ip|  •  t  <  M«  Il  ».< 

hiin.pn.j      pi.illly  I"  Mm-li  -  M|'|"''l  M"«'M..ms.     Th.«   If,  i  i  hit  i  v.-  h.r.i-  of 

Hi...|i.in.il   KdiKMldm  CrM.,,..n.:;  thai    .im-   I  .-*!.-■    I  ly   I  mi  I  ul  1 1:  r  si  M  I  null  y 

t.<i  :.t  n-ii  jl  lu!ii  j«-rit  -iii-t-t  nitUi  i-y  tMJuc.it.  i.. ii   loi   nut   (inly  <hn\{  [>*.•  i  !.'  »n:i ,   hut  for 
a  1  1   II.iii.1li  ,i|>|  <■<!  Aimu  i  -  .nisi . 


r>u<>:it.  ion  4 12 ; 

■l-.>  wh.H  h»  i-ut.  .ir.-  tlu«  four  f.tl«.|.il  ly  dmuV.l  in  ■> -:■<■  dmli  ry  insl  it  uUoiiii 
:,c  t  v  i  ru) , 

...kif  !ii.u<l»iu»  s  with  multiplf  hamli  raps  uiln-r  *  h,m  dmju.ujc  .lisahil 
,.,-.»    !•  -i  a  * with  v.nviiK)  •]<")  1 ors  uf  hrar  in*j  impairment-. 

in  -u  : 


Thr   four   K"|ir.n,il  iMnc.iH  -  m  Proatum:;  an-  physically   Incited  in 


WltJ 


U-chnbal  vo.-nti.. rial  inJit.ito.  two  c  -win  :n  i  t  cur  »<■■:  ,ui.l  ,i  major  university. 
The  fuiir  pru.jr.un".  .ir«  -ill   intrur  ituil,  m.iin.U..  -t  iunal   in:-,  L  i  I  u"  h  ms; 

that".  tuu  |.t.):niii.-:it.  in  their  community.     The  four  i»rr .  .  r,im:i  are  able  to  draw 
upon  !1h<  i.vwr.ira-:;  of  thu  host   ins  f.  i  tut  i  <  m  and  'ho   I-hmI  cumimmUy.  The 
.;,..n.-imtr.il.i«m  uf  folur.il  iloll.irr,  dedicated  to  doafncss  has;  cro.it.: d  spori al- 
ined -;Uiff  that   fuci-H's  on  Lhc  noudn  of  I  ho  deaf  lc.irner  while  jt  thu  s.imo 
tinu  il  rawing  upon  local  and  regional   i  oaou  r  cus .     Thrcu  of  thu   four  Peuh.nal 
Kducalion  pro.1r.1m3  wive  ■ataidoair.i;  that  arc  Lyrically  riot.  Mbjihlo  for 
Cal  lan.kM   iVilh-.ui  and  Nl'I  D  wh  i  d»  thu   fourth  P'-jiunul  Fdwoatiun  program 
off  era  an  altornati'/o  t:o  Callaudot  Collciie     and  NTID.     Fotm.il  and  Infmmal 
liaisons  .ire  maintained  betweon  the  Regional  Educat  ion  rinqr-ims  and  Hallaudut 
roll«..««  am!  NTin.     P'-um.il   liaison  has  boon  na  i  nt.ai  nod  through  thu  Council 
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"t    IhmmIvI'i  win  li   i 1 1  ihi<lc  up  <.|   t|M>  hn.rl'.  of   Mil-  '.ix   hdiiully  I  untlod 
lust  i  t  ut.  ion*. .     rnf-mtiul    liaison   m  mu  i  nt  a i  nnd  liy  a  vaiii'ly  u|  ? .  t  •  *  t  f 
I'i-fK.ir.  wlMun  tin;  six   hist  I  Lilt-  Junu  .     Notabln  aie   the   i  u  1  at  lonsh  i ps 
I  ■  r  w  -  •  •  n  i  lit  *    idmi  •.  .  i  ■  >\v,  pi;  t 'ioiuir  1  ,ii    Mm  i.ix  institution!)  .ill  ur  whom  am 
d»di»uted  to  providing  Mil'   l«v,t    pm,  ,11,1c   Mtivlcp   to  dual   'i tudi.-n t  s. 
lM'ji'-:i.i  1  t.'-lu'  .iMon  i'l.j.jr  .niLi  maintain  ■  ■  1  ■  j  ,  * .»  re  1  at  i <  msb  i  jm  with  ^pfcci.it 
I".      ,H  ion  .iml  Vo-aMonal  pofi.ifnifl ,       The  n,i  jority  uf  ;;r.'(  <mdai  y  school 
gr  .I'tu.iti'M  «>i  school   luavf-rs  an.'  nut  eligible   for  Cn I  laudet  College  or 
NT  in.     Within  this  majority  population  thi'rc  are   '.u'iju  iiiunhnrn  of  deaf 
persons  who  have  inu  1 1.  ijilo  handicaps,     Regional  Kdueation  Programs  oifur  a 
wide  range  of  training  objectivity  thai:  arc  suited  for  low  to  high  achievers. 
»■-■**"  :i*  M-I'Mit  «.  .  i  r  •  *  ■i«,.,"f.t  i'i|  wit.ln.mt   rt?ii»i  r*l  to  arid  i  t  iona  1  handicaps  if  it 
can  }**  it-!ti;>ii!.5t.tritcd  th.it  an  individual  student  can  profit  fiom  either 
rt.--jul.ir  Lu'Wic  of "fori ngs  or  modified  course  offerings.     Deaf  persons  with 
additional  handicaps  of.  blindness,  physical  handicap,    learuing  disorders, 
ce  rubral  palsy,  upilepsy,  behavior  problems  and  others  are  among  the 
populations   routinely  .served.     Pe.ifnnss  often  occurs  as  a  result  of  a 
mndical  jyndrome.     loss  discrete  secondary  handicaps  can  be   identified  among 
the  populations  served.     Regional  Education  Programs  serve  high   risk  Ltudents. 
St,   Paul  TVI  did  serve  one  student  who  had  normal  hearing  but  whose  v^cal 
chords  had  been  totally  destoyed  by  consumption  of  lye.     The  student  commun icated 
expressively  by  sign  language.     Viet  Nam  veterans  are  served."  There  are 
an   inc  re  rising  number  of  deaf  persons  who  are  locating  in  the  United  States 
from  foreign  countries  who  are  seeking  post-secondary  education.     Tor  these 
students  the  teaching  of  KSL  is   critical.     A  dramatic   increase   in  the  numbers 
of  <leaf  students  with  multiple  handicaps  are  seeking  enrollment   for  the  19B3-84 
academic  year.     The  leading  edge  of  the  rubella  bubble  will  be  seeking  post- 
secondary  education,   and  as   thn  St,   Paul  TVT  Rubello  Survey,  and  other 
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MUl  vity:,   .hMivih'il  l .«« <-  Mm-  m.imrlty  nl    i  Ih-m.  -.1  inh-iif      will   bo  -..-t-K  I  im|  '  .lnr.it  ion 
„t.  tli«.  iwu  y.-.u  | »ril -  jum'i >m Uu y  l<-vi*  1 .         .  ImuI  TVl   in  will  |o«.H  I«.ihm|  In 
ll(),Vl,  ih>-.i>  >.l  ii.1iMit  :i.     :Jt,iH'-wi'J"  wiknli'.pii  li.ivu  I-mmi  Ih'M  <>m  tttn  Kubnll.i 

,NM.,|1.|I  .ll.'l   '  Illl-.ll  I  "MS    .if     "<    ■- I  ••«-•-    .HHl    I.MllV  'M'lVf  M»  

tl,    u,„if    |,.VM  ■>!   i,.>..,1  ..i|..il.iUiy,     I.IMK..-I,-.  will.  M.r.-i.il  I-M.|.mU»ii. 

Vnr.H  H-h.ibi1il.il  h. in,   C.M.i'Mot   -•■•H.'M",   HTIU  !'•»•.»    "I  "''Mrr 

... Minim  ly  ,..|  ,.,«..   in  pl.io'  with  tin-  obp'Cllvo  of   H.-tvlii-j  M  w-l.-t.l:i  who 

,m.  ,|,..ii   .iM-1  who  di»  h.ivi.  .I'Llii  LfHi.il  h.iU'li  i-.ips. 

;;t  ,   ,.ilUi   p/i    ,riv.>>  :J.M-K'Mt!i  whuhovi'  hr-uiii'i  whirh  loslrict. 

UieU  opi.ortunit.ii-:;  tor  i.ii.-n:-;:,   in  I  ♦  ".liu  i-.'.il   vor.il  i  ■  .11.1 1  imIik.mI  i<m.  A 
fum-l  ion.i!       r  iit  L  t  i.-n  ol  hi'-irii»|  !«••.:«  i"  Mm-  m.i)«>r     1  i  <|i  hi  I  i  I  y  rriti'ri.i 

will  •  1 1  ■  ih   [  i  ■  1 1    .»,.!  ..I  I,.- 1-  !...^»f".    ......... In  y  .fit.-iio.     Stu-I''"!-.  in,iy  .-uinm- 

uni.Ml,.  o.iMy  -o  by  ,\n««i  i  </ in  :;i«in  r~iii'ju.i.ji!.  The  stuipuit.  iU-rvla-  nunLjl 
of  i  kn<  >o  il  i .i»  i'.ii  t  1 1 •']  t  o::i'i  pr..vi«K?ii  a  r.m«u;  of  -junprir*"-  :u.«rvlctfu 

Uuil   ■>(  n-h-iil  ;  m.i/  d.   M  .in  i     n  ■   tli.-ii    iiiiivldual  ne.Mr.,     A  Vict  tl.in 

iliMfivir.I  Vi-»  i'i.i  f   r.-piiti;      mil     I  i  m|    ih<l  nut  ul  .ikiinj.     A  prf  -  I  iiMjual  ly 

,],,.,;•  M.r:;„n  n.iy  I  hi;   fill   i"  *  Hi  i'1  nf   -.iMViros.     'UiiiIiMiLis  nr;,MO  of  the  Mipport  , 

:..|ViLf;j  will  v.ity  .hnin-J  Hi..  i>n.:;o  ol   n.it  riouK>t  ton .     Tin?  ,i v.i  ilnb i  lit  y  . 
uf  .i  tl.-xihl"  -tl  m  !■  !!'        b-'.t       .!'i|p..Mt.  :-i!rvi.r;i;  mu.Iul   permits  i-.t.unVnts 
with  ,uiy  t.f  h.-orini   I  .-.-i  Lo  bo  «;orwJ  .ipp»opi  Lite  ly .     An  important 

r„vo.iL   L;  »h  .t   Lht-   lull  r.in.jo  uf  ftorvlcoa  offered  by  the  host  institution 
.no  .iv.iilihlo  i -j  oil  st  u.!<»:it.s  wUh  hoorino.  lo;w. 
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numil  iun  (•  it 

Should  the  fiMlnr.tUy  funded  chut  1  ri<|linuui<  hiii.tb.,,  b«-  )M l id  ni n»d  lm 
fhi't|  -liiM  innl-ny  -it  ii'lnht  riV 

Thn  I'cdei.il   (i,Vi»  Miim-nt   li.r.  ni.il  lit  ,tl  ned  m  i  ■  t  <^ .  1 1  I  i»ifti<  jii-iii   hind  lun  tut 
Handicapped  Aitmr  Icttii't   In  | » - •  * -;.e<  Kiid.it  y  ndui:ut  ion  tihif.n   l'*77.  Thn 
funding  suurcu  lor  lli:Al'll/i%l.v.i!i   hunk  k-'ioui  re  (enter,  a  |iii»jrnin  of  I  ho 
Amur i  cm  'Vuincll  on  iMuc.il  Ion  ban  been  Htsgioii.il  Kdueal  ion  I'riHji am;;  nirieo 
Uetuhei  ,    luiuj   (UKATIIt     llijh.fi   KdmaUon  and  I  tnj  llandi  cmj.|mm!)  ,     Theto  in  a 
clear  national  need  for  ill-:  ATM ,     I'undintj  fur  1 1  MATH  Is  appropriate  under 
hmjinri.il  K.lniMt.li.n  1'iofji.imM,     HKATII '  a  .if  filial  ion  with  Uin  American  Council 
en  KdueaUon   i«,  .iii-ioju -i(lt  u,     The  oi  lyinal  inUmt  of  Keuional  Education 
Program*!  was  to  I'tovMo  fun<lirirj  for  Ueglonal  Hduc.Uion  Program:;  for  Oouf 
Student-,.     l;nf  >>n  vnioiil   ot  tin-  fjri.jin.il  in  tout  of  the  law  should  bo  continued 
tit-,  .i  levr:«l  appropriate  Lo  the  need  of  L-ssenUal  services  for  !>eaf  ULudonta. 
The  adrninislrnt  ion  has   hmded  other  effort;;  to  facilitate  Handicapped  Americans 
in  post -secondary  oiluc.it  ion,     Kigorous  peer  review  culminated  in  Hi;  ATM  being 
f  undo. I.     MCA  I'll  lu!i  made  a  beginning  at  serving  as  a  national  clearinghouse. 
Much   temains  to  he  done.     Demographic  data  on  exit  inn  students,   and  projected 
numbeis  of  Handicapped  Americans  is  inadequate;  direct   technical  assistance 
to  post-sceondaiy   institutions  needs  to  be  expanded;  college/career  guides 
and  related  documents  such  as  those  in  Deafness,  need  to  be  made  available 
for  Handicapped  Americans;   transitional  prour.uns  for  Handicapped  Americans 
lravimi  secondary  programs  ,md  attempting  to  enter  post -secondary  programs 
need  to  be   implemented;   resource  documents  for  pes t -secondary  institution 
staff  need  to  be  developed.     lib  ATH  officials  surely  can  expand  this  list. 
Ftvrional  Education  Program  legislation  was  created  to  meet  needs  of  Deaf  Students. 
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The  need  is  great  for  the  coming  ye.irn  for  deaf  utiulenLs  in  posL-rjecundary 
education,     Auction  f>04,  Regional  Education  Program  legislation  and  other 
r  adorn  have  created  a  situation  in  America  whore  Handicapped  Americans  are 
beginning  to  find  their  place  in  pusl-seconda  ry  uducat  ion.     HEATH  as  a 
national  clearinghouse  perfonns     a  valuable  service.     More  needs  to  be 
done   for  adult  ilandicupped  Americans.     Special  Education  (P. I..  94-142) 
meetti  'un^Ls  of  K-12  students.     Vocational  Rehabilitation  meet  n  needs 
of  joba  for  Handicapped  Americans-.     R»-  j ion a I  Education  Program  legislation 
is  a  vehicle   Im   minting  the  pusl-sfccnndaty  education  needs  of  Handicapped 
Americans.     Expanded  authority  and  funding  for  Regional  Education  Programs 
ran  \*t  a  «|iatit    i.t.-j.  towards  creating  equality  for  all  Handicapped  Americans. 
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is fh)Th,,'1w,':i1('K,':K  l!V1^  l(1<:t>Hn'1  Eric  dcscribe  very  briefly  what  it 

is  that  he  has  brought  with  him. 
Mr.  Blumenfeld  [through  interpreter].  We  made  these,  to  earn 

more  money  and  get  better  jobs. 
Mr.  Lauritsen.  What  is  this?  It  is  pretty  heavy 
Mr.  Blumenpeld  [through  interpreter].  This  is  a  jaw  vice. 

thfne^l0rf  ^rEICKER-^hat  ab°Ut  that?  That  looks  t0  me  like  some- 
thing that  if  your  staff  screws  up,  you  canbput  their  thumbs  in  it 
and  then  sort  of  come  down,  very  slowly.  [Laughter  ] 
.  Mr.  Blumenpeld  [through  interpreter].  This  is  an  indicator.  This 

meSuresatSTrementS*  40  n,ake  SUre  the  Surface  is  sm00th'  lt 
This  is  a  plumb  bob. 

Senator  Weicker.  Now,  is  Eric  still  at  the  school' 
Mr.  Blumenpeld  [through  interpreter].  Yes 
Senator  Weickek.  When  does  he  graduate' 
Mr.  Blumenpeld  [through  interpreter].  December 

fnr  ,nil°r    ul?lE^MFth,at  timo6'  where  would  y°u  expect  to  look 
for  a  job— what  kind  of  industry? 

Mr.  Blumenpeld  [through  interpreter].  In  my  home,  Connecticut. 
Mr  Lauritsen.  What  is  the  name  of  the  company  you  are  going 
to  look  into?  && 

Mr.  Blumenpeld  [through  interpreter].  Bridgeport,  a  big  milling 
company.  o  i-     ■  5 

Mr.  Lauritsen.  Bridgeport  Machine. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Blumenfeld  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Eric  S.  Blumenfeld 

Tnlynn'Tv'S  ?-r'C  S-  Blumenfeld.  I  am  hearing-impaired  and  I  attend  the  St  Paul 
how  T  V  I   £° 'iT' Jnstit u'e  in  S[  Paul-  Minnesota.  I  am  here  today  to  talk  abou 

skHls Je  im^rt^l         M/  803  is  ,t0  leam  useful  job  skills  for  the  future  Job 
I  vul  nt  in  lmP°rtant  because  I  want  to  know  how  I  can  earn- money  with  my  hands 
I  want  to  plan  for  the  future  and  increase  my  earning  capacity.  y 
kinder \Tr,  ,un  ZlT^'  Co™ecticut.aii  mv  life-  1  attended  P^lic  schools  from 
SK»  hS    g    SCh,°01'  1  from  Staples  High  School  in  1978.™ 

was  the  only  hearing  impaired  person  in  these  hearing  schools.  I  never  attended 
friXh  ;  thf.deaf  because  I  believed  that  they  were  too  strict  and  did  not  provide  ' 
enough  education  or  enough  skills  for  coping  with  the  hearing  world. 
I  J?  in  wS,UTeJ"  ^  1978,  1  enrolled  at  Northwestern  Connecticut  Community  Col- 
irn  Z  W'nstendV Connecticut.  After  one  semester,  I  withdrew  because  Northwes  - 
mi  did  not  seem  to  meet  my  needs  for  the  future.  So  I  spent  two  years  wine  from 

cause  / ted  d  tohe  ^  '  beKa"  l°  think  ab°Ut  back*  Sh^StaE 

family  il .  thettu£  *        ^  ^  ^  t0  SUPP°rt  myself  and  Potentially5  a 

hli  £°!f  TrV'L  b6CaUoe  "  haS^0ne  of  the  oest  vocational  training  programs  availa- 
s tuden.s  ,f  Pff""SOnS-  BeCaUSe  ,TrV  L  mixeS  hearing-impaired  students  with  heaHng 
I  am  Jr  temlf  T^l      "fe  sW1  8      additi°n  t0  technical  vocational  train  ng 
am  grateful  to  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  T.V.I.  I  hope  other  young  adulte 
will  have  the  same  opportunity  in  the  future.  *  *  *  .  y  g 

Senator  Weicker  Certainly,  I  can  tell  all  those  who  are  attend- 
ng  the  hearing  that  in  a  State  like  Connecticut,  where  we  have  a 
arge  machine  tool  industry,  and  a  large  defense  industry,  people 
like  Eric  are  in  enormous  demand.  I  might  add  that  if  he  does  as 
well  as  his  handiwork  here  attests,  it  should  not  be  very  long 
before  Eric  will  be  earning  more  money  than  a  United  States  Sena 
tor.  [Laughter.] 
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Senator  Wkickkh.  Thank  you  very  much  Mr.  Lauritsen.  I  have  a 
question,  but  I  am  going  to  hear  from  Dr.  Bellamy  lirst. 
Dr.  Bellamy. 

Dr.  Bellamy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  Thomas  Bellamy.  I  am  an  associate  professor  of  spe- 
cial education  and  rehabilitation  at  the  University  of  Oregon.  1  do 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here  again. 

I  am  here  to  advocate  the  development  of  a  new  secondary,  dis- 
cretionary program  in  special  education,  a  program  that  would  em- 
Size  secondary  programs  and  the  transition  from  school  to  adult 
fife  and  to  adult  working  situations.  My  written  testimony  lists  sev- 
eral reasons  that  Federal  leadership  is  needed  now  in  this  J area, 
will  not  try  to  go  through  all  of  those,  but  I  would  like  to  highlight 
a  couple  of  them.  .  .     .   ,         ,  , 

The  first  one,  and  I  think  the  most  important,  is  that  the  chil- 
dren  who  entered  school  after  the  passage  of  Public  Law  94-142 
are,  in  fact,  growing  up.  In  the  early  seventies,  fully  75  percent ^f 
all  of  the  special  education  services  were  delivered  at  the  e  emen- 
tary  level.  That  has  changed  dramatically  because  of  the  leader- 
ship that  the  Congress  provided.  ,  f 

As  an  example,  in  Oregon  5  years  ago,  our  State  s  program  for 
moderately  and  severely  impaired  students  graduated  15  people, 
this  vear,  we  expect  109  to  reach  graduation  age. 

The  focus  on  secondary  programs  at  this  point  is  simply  the  logi- 
cal and  the  desired  outgrowth  of  the  earlier  investments  that  we 
have  made  in  public  education  for  people  with  disabilities.  The 
problem  is  not  just  one  of  numbers,  though  I  think  there  is  an 
Fssue  of  quality  as  well.  The  simple  success  of  the  early  childhood 
programs,  the  elementary  programs,  the  programs  in  the  area  ot 
severe  handicaps,  and  other  discretionary  programs  have  led  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  a  lot  of  other  people  to  believe  that  it  is  more 
than  possible,  it  is  an  expectation,  that  all  people  who  are  in  spe- 
cial education  today  will  grow  up  to  participate  in  the  living  and 
working  life  of  the  community.  .  .  nM        •  „t 

Unfortunately,  that  will  only  happen  if  we  balance  the  invest- 
ment that  we  have  made  in  early  childhood  with  an  investment  ,n 
secondary  programs.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  underscore  the  need 
is  to  look  at  some  of  the  followup  studies  that  have  been  done  re- 
cently Sf  graduates  of  special  education.  People  who  have  left  spe- 
cial education  over  the  last  10  years  have,  I  believe  an  unaccept- 
ably  high  rate  of  unemployment.  Many  people  are  leaving  school 
programs  and  going  into  exactly  the  same  adult  services  that  they 
.  would  have  gone  into  had  no  school  been  provided  I  believe  we  can 
Reverse  that  trend.  We  can  reverse  it  by  intelligent  development  of 
programs  at  the  secondary,  and  transition  levels.  nnAarv  nrn 

There  are  some  things  that  we  can  only  do  in  secondary  pro- 
grams: vocational  preparation,  assistance  to  parents  in  transition 
from  school  to  work,  development  of  some  of  the  personal  and 
social  skills  that  can  only  occur  after  adolescence 

I  also  think  that  investment  today  would  be  timely.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  solid  foundation  is  now  available  in  research  and  m 
demonstration  that  would  point  the  way  toward  a  major -  national 
effort  in  secondary  and  transition  services.  I  bebeve  that  both  from 
the  Federal  level,  from  SEP,  and  from  several  local  initiatives,  we 
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have  good  (lint-lion  in  model  programs,  in  vocational  preparation 
efforts,  in  strategies  lor  actually  placing  high  school  special  ed  pro- 
s!tuatl?ns  .that  maximize  integration  with  nonhandi- 
capped  children,  in  building  curricula  in  schools  that  actually  do 
prepare  for  adult  living.  J 

If  we  are  going  to  capitalize  on  those  isolated  but  excellent  dem- 
onstrations, we  do  need  some  Federal  leadership  right  now  that  as- 
sists in  getting  those  kinds  of  programs  in  place  throughout  the 
country.  b  1 

t,'  emphasize  '"/he  written  testimony  several  possible  directions 
that  a  program  like  this  might  take.  I  would  like  just  to  point  out 
one  of  those,  because  I  think  it  is  critical.  Simply  investing  in  sec- 
ondary schoo  s  will  not  be  enough  unless  we  combine  that  with 
care  ul  attention  to  the  transition  process  itself  and  the  develop- 
ment of  postsecondary  options  for  all  students  with  disabilities  It 
is  quite  clear  that  the  investment  that  has  been  made  so  far  in  stu- 
dents who  have  hearing  impairments  has  paid  off  tremendously  I 

rnnne  4 I  i  "  ^ ' It"  ^stment  «  needed  for  other  disability 
groups .  S  milarly  I  think  that  joint  projects  between  special  educa- 
tion and  the  adult  services  that  might  be  responsible  for  people  at 
age  Z\  m.ght  help  us  transfer  some  of  the  technology  that  has  de- 
veloped in  the  schools  over  the  last  few  years  to  the  adult  service 
network  as  well. 

To  summarize,  I  think  that  Federal  leadership  is  both  needed 
and  timely  in  the  area  of  secondary  services  and  transition  to  adult 
lite.  We  have  a  longstanding  commitment  in  this  country  to  the 
social  and  economic  destinies  of  children  who  are  disabled.  I  think 
that  it  would  be  a  travesty  if  we  left  the  job  of  special  education 
only  partly  done. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Bellamy  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  <»  C,  TltOMAH  HmXAMY.  I'll.  I).,  UNIVKRHITY  OK  ORKOON 
Kr.  Ci.a-.rr.ar..  »>  nan*  .s  6.  ThoMS  Bellamy.    1  an  Associate  Professor 
c<   Special  Education  and  Rehabi  lit  at  ion  a;  the  University  of  Oregon,  where 
|  direct  a  research  group  concerned  *'t"  adolescents  and  adults  with  severe 
di  sabi 1  it  ies . 

1  welcome  the  occasion  to  present  my  views  on  the  need  for  a  secondary 
emphasis  in  the  discretionary  programs  in  Special  Education.  Thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  testify. 

I  am  here  addressing  secondary  programs  precisely  because  of  the 
success  of  federal  investments  in  early  childhood  and  elementary  programs 
in  Special  Education.  The  dramatic  progress  made  in  these  programs  during 
the  last  fe»  X«ars  will  have  a  lasting  benefit  for  children  with  handicaps 
only  when  it  IS  balanced  with  equal  attention  to  the  special  problems  of 
exceptional  youth.  Therefore.  I  advocate  the  creation  of  a  new  program  on 
secondary  and  transit. on  services  within  the  Centers  and  Services  Part  of 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act. 

As  the  ongoing  national  debate  attests,  high  school  presents  difficult 
problems  for  all  students.  For  those  youth  with  disabilities,  the  design 
of  educational  services  is  even  more  complex.  Programs  must  adjust  to 
individual  learning  difficulties  and  to  normal  changes  of  adolescence. 
They  must  keep  pace  with  a  Changing  job  market  and  with  shifting  social 
expectations  and  opportunities  for  people  with  disabilities.  The  need  for 
secondary- level  special  education  can  be  met  neither  by  extending  success- 
ful elementary  programs  to  the  high  schools  nor.by  diluting  the  typical 
secondary  curriculum  that  so  often  simply  prepares  students  for  still  more 
schooling. 

The  task  of  designing  and  delivering  appropriate  secondary  programs 
has  taken  nn  new  significance  with  a  change  in  the  age  distribution  of 
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students.     Before  the  i;  dssagf  of  f'.l ,  94-U?t  fully  7<>i  of  special  educa- 
tion services  were  delivered  at   the  elementary  level .    Today,  drastic 
increases  in  secondary  programs  are  evident  as  children  who  entered  school 
after  federal  and  state  educational  guarantees  get  older.    Five  years  ago, 
fewer  than  15  individuals  left  Oregon's  school  programs  for  moderately  and 
severely  handicapped  students;  this  year  109  are  expected  to  complete 
secondary  school.    We  are  now  seeing  the  first  full  generation  of  students 
who  have  grown  up  in  the  public  schools.    Of  course,  this  expansion  is  the 
logical   and  desired  product  of  earlier  public  investment  in  special  educa- 
tion.    Ending  earlier  patterns  of    institutionalization,  children  with 
handicaps  are  staying  in  their  homes,  attending  local  public  schools,  and 
mastering  important  basic  skills. 

The  challenge  of  special  education  at  the  secondary  level  is  not  just 
one  of  numbers.  Student  progress  provides  a  foundation  for  higher  parent 
and  teacher  expectations.  Today,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
even  the  most  severely  handicapped  student  will  grow  up  able  to  participate 
and  contribute  in  the  mainstream  of  a  community's  economic  and  social 
act  i  vi  ty. 

However,  individuals  with  handicaps  can  be  expected  to  enjoy  such 
participation  only  if  education  in  secondary  programs  matches  the  quality 
and  effectiveness  of  early  childhood  and  elementary  services.  There  is 
much  that  can  be  done  only  at  the  secondary  level.  It  is  here,  under  the 
pressure  of  imminent  adult  responsibilities,  that  basic  skills  learned 
earlier  must  be  integrated  to  support  independent  living,  productivity,  and 
personal  fulfillment.  Secondary  education  must  also  structure  the  transi- 
tion from  school  to  work  and  adult  life. 
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,ht.  ,.(tfl  for  uoestM-t  .„  se.ondary  dr,d  irwsiUon  services  .S  HI 
toe  dW4r»t  u,  folic,*-*,  aud.es  of  tpecul  education  graduates.  Stud.es 
,n  0re9OB>  Vl.rmi,nt,  and  Uliforn.a  all  show  alarming  levels  of  unemployment 
of  recent  graduates.  In  Oregon,  about  seventy-five  percent  of  those  com- 
pleting school  program,  for  nx.derately  and  severely  handicapped  students 
are  now  in  adult  act.v.ty  programs  -  exactly  the  same  program  that  would 
bc  available  at  the  same  public  cost,  had  no  special  education  been  pro- 
vided, [ven  those  graduates  who  do  enter  vocationally-oriented  adult 
ierv.ces  must  on  the  average',  look  forward  to  trivial  wages  and  to 
tortoise-like  progress  toward  full  employment.  In  fact  the  handicapped 
lor,..u,„.r  who  e„.ers  day  activity  programs  after  completing  school  and  who 
progresses  to  higher  level  programs  at  the  national  average  rates  will  be 
78  years  old  --  past  retirement  age  -  before  receiving  his  or  her  first 
compel  it i  vi  job . 

Averages  always  hide  excellent  programs.  There  are  model  secondary 
programs  today  that  both  point  the  way  for  future  development  and  make  a 
convincing  case  that  public  invests  in  secondary  programs  can  now  make  a 
difference,  for  example,  severely  handicapped  students  in  Charlottesville. 
Virginia;  Kadi  son.  Wisconsin;  and  DeKalb,  Illinois,  typically  leave  high 
school  with  several  years  work  experience  in  community  job  sites.  These 
demonstrations  make  it  quite  clear  that  dramatic  achievements  are  possible 
in  secondary  special  education.  Adoption  of  such  models  elsewhere  will  not 
be  automatic;  nonetheless  it  clearly  is  time  to  make  the  promise  of  these 
programs  a  reality  for  handicapped  adolescents  throughout  the  United 
States. 

I  recommend  a  broadly-based  discretionary  program  of  research,  demon- 
stration,  and    systematic  rc>del  replication  that  addresses  the  education 
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'■eeds  nl  all  M'Kiol  |Ju(dtu.r,  youth,  regardless  of  degree  nr  Kind  of 
disability.     Several  specific  areas  of  focus -would  be  important  in  such  a 

program: 

Inl£L?ved  intervent  ion  procedures.  The  more  protected  and  special 
the  secondary  school,  the  wider  the  gulf  that  handicapped  young  adults  must 
cross  between  the  end  of  schooling  and  the  onset  of  work  and  adult  life. 
Procedures,  materials,  curriculum  approaches,  and  measures  are  needed 'that 
reduce  this  gulf  while  maintaining  instructional  effectiveness.  If  the 
real  point  of  secondary  schooling  is  success  beyond  the  school,  tradi- 
tional instructional  methods  will  of  necessity  require  adjustment.  A 
technology  is  needed  for  training  outside  the  classroom  and  monitoring 
student  performance  or.  the  job,  in  the  home,  and  throughout  the  community. 

Models  for  secondary  service  delivery.    A  publication  of  the 
National  Governors'  Association  recently  lamented  that  while  the  vocational 
preparation  needed  by  any  given  handicapped  individual  probably  exists  some- 
where   in  the   nation,    it    is   unlikely  that  the  program  will  be  available 
where   or  when   it    is   needed.     Delivery  of  quality  secondary  education  may 
well   require   significant  changes  not  only  in  instructional  procedures  but 
also   in  organisation  and  structure.     Investing  in  the  development,  testing, 
and  systematic  replication  of  successful  service  deliveries  models  could 
reduce  costly  reinvention,  providing  a  more  economical  and  more  efficient 
way  of   improving  opportunities  for  the   nat  i  on  '  s  hi  gh  school  special 
education  students. 

9yJSMlLJL^l±^  To  ensure  that  the  public  investment  in  special 
education  achieves  maximum  benef its  for  handicapped  consumers,  evaluation 
efforts  must   move  beyond  measures  of  amount  and   level  of  services. 
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Research  could  d;  much  to  ant  hur  administrative  decisions  in  what  happens 
to  handicapped  children  and  adults,  for  example,  regular  reporting  of 
ciciioyrdphics  ir>  special  education  could  assist  in  planning  for  transition 
and  adult  services.  Systematic  follow-up  studies  of  graduates  could  pro- 
vide fl  basis  for  both  adjusting  educational  procedures  and  evaluating  adult 
services.  Ongoing  studies  of  how  special  education  students  are  served  in 
vocational  education,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  other  human  services 
could  provide  information  needed  to  adjust  these  programs.  Measures  that 
assess  quality  of  life  of  high  school  students  and  program  graduates  are 
needed  to  supplement  common  indicators  of  progress  in  school. 

F'o'.t  -  St(  Ofclar^  development  and  collaboration.  The  work  opportu- 
nities and  quality  of  life  of  disabled  school  leavers  depend  as  much  on 
adult  ',er vices'' and  opportunities  as  on  school  preparation.  Today,  there  is 
great  local  and  state  variation  in  post-secondary  options.  Graduates  with 
similar  skills  maybe  offered  such  widely  varied  services  as  day  activ- 
ities, she  1  tered  work,  or  compet  iti  ve  employment  preparation.  Like  their 
counterparts  in  secondary  schools  a  few  years  ago,  many  adult  service 
programs  and  post -secondary  schools  have  little  experience  serving  indi- 
viduals with  more  severe  disabilities.  It  is  ironic  that  many  of  today's 
graduates  have  more  severe  disabilities,  but  also  more  functional  skills, 
than  their  predecessors  only  a  few  years  ago.  Significant  adjustments 
appear  needed  in  adult  services,  and  education  can  help  in,  several  ways. 
For  example,  collaborative  projects  between  school  districts  and  adult 
services  could  provide  a  forum  for  increased  interaction  between  school  and 
community  services  with  an  appropriate  focus  on  individual  children. 

Investment  in  pos  t -sec  on  d  ary  education  is  also  needed  to  support 
transit  ion  from  school  to  work.    The  Regional  Education  Program  currently 
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p'Ovil'e*.  t  hit,  I  y[>f  ill  ,  i  «.t  rtM  *  iti*  individuals  who  a>  e  deaf.  While  t  hi  t 
g*  oup  a  s  (  1  e  a  r  1  >  I»m  ef  1 1 1 1  d ,  there  it  a  critical  need  to  br  oader.  the 
pr  t.ijf  tm  to  other  special  education  students  as  well.  Several  isolated 
models  exist  for  serving  handicapped  individuals  in  community  colleges  and 
vocational  school*.  A  broadened  Regional  Education  Program  could  provide 
the  foundation  for  expanded  use  of  these  models. 

let  me  summarise,  federal  investment  now  in  secondary  special  educa- 
tion is  the  logical  result  of  longstanding  concern  for  the  economic  and 
soc  la)  destinies  of  children  with  handicaps,  the  success  of  early  child- 
hood and  tltmc ntar>  efforts  offers  significant  promise  to  citizen*  with 
di^ahi  lilies  arid  to  their  families.  Let  us  not  leave  the  job  of  special 
i  due  at  ion  unf  inished.  Invest  men  l  in  younger  children  has  been  smart,  but 
it  will  pay  lasting  d  i  v  idends  f  or  hand  i  capped  indi  vi  dual  s  only  when  it  is 
balanced  with  equal  attention  to  the  problems  of  exceptional  youth  in 
secondary  schools  and  in  the  transition  from  school  to  adult  life. 
Consequent  ly,  I  recommend  that  a  Secondary  and  transition  Program  be 
established  as  a  new  Special  Education  discretionary  program,  providing  the 
federal  leadership  needed  to  offer  appropriate  education  throughout  the 
school  years . 
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At  I  it  some  discission  Willi  folks  at  Caul  H.  Urookes,  I  have  learned  that 
the  intention  to  f.oiimH t  three  percent,  of  the  total  royal  ties  to  each 
contributed  chapter  In  the  book,  I3tv> hjn  nf  Hi'jh  School  Programs  for 
Severely  Handicapped  Students,  never  became  part,  of  the  formal  publishing 
contract.     I  assume  th.it.  we  failed  to  cownunica  te  this  adequately. 

Uurbara  and  I  regret  the  difficulty  and  do    intend  to  honor  the  understanding 
we  had  as  you  were  preparing  the  chapter,    Our  plan  if,  this:    We  will 
a.k  that  the  publisher  complete  formal  contracts  and  that  royalty  payments 
for  all  sales  to  date  be  paid  in  April,  19H4,  on  the  normal  payment  schedule. 

Please  let  me  know  if  you  have  suggestions  for  other  ways  to  handle  the 
issue.     I  expect  you  will  soon  he  asked  to  sign  a  contract  with  the 
publ Ishcr. 

S  inceroly. 


[j .  Thomas  Bel  Kimy,  Ph.b. 
D  i  rec  tor 
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Senator  Wi«;iuu:h.  I  thank  you  both,  and  I  will  address  the  same 
quest  ion  to  hoth  of  you,  because  we  have  it  continually  raised 
before  this  subcommittee  by  various  representatives  of  the  adminis- 
tration, hoth  as  to  the  law,  and  then,  in  tin.'  other  committee  on 
which  I  serve,  Appropriations,  as  to  funding  It  is  said  that  in  many 

of  these  areas  many  of  these  areas—the  example  has  been  set  to 

the  point  where  a  Federal  role  is  no  longer  necessary,  and  indeed, 
the  matter  can  be  taken  over  as  a  matter  hoth  of  law  and  of  fund- 
ing by  the  States  and  local  government.  I  would  like  to  have  each 
of  you  comment  on  that  position,  and  I  think  I  have  correctly  para- 
phrased it. 

^  Mr.  Laukitskn.  We  hear  that  question  quite  often,  also,  Mr. 
Clmirman,  My  response  to  that  would  be  what  happened  to  us  in 
11)7-1,  buck  in  St.  Paul,  as  with  all  the  regional  programs.  We  were 
faced  with  that  problem  then,  as  we  are  faced  with  the  problem 
now.  If  the  Federal  dollars  expire,  what  will  happen  is  that  we  will 
become  a  single  State  program.  We  will  no  longer  serve  Eric  and 
people  from  Connecticut  and  other  places.  The  cost  of  the  program 
that  vye  have  is  a  little  bit  more  expensive,  but  it  is  very  cost-effec- 
tive if  we  pool  our  resources,  and  the  best  way  to  pool  those  re- 
sources is  tli rough  the  Federal  input. 

I  would  not  advocate  for  a  program  in  every  State,  but  I  would 
certainly  advocate  for  select,  regionalized  programs  that  offer  qual- 
ity, minimum  support  service  systems. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  other  point,  This  committee  and  others, 
and  the  country,  put  great  numbers  of  dollars  into  Public  Law  94- 
M2  and  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program,  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  we  begin  to  look  at  regional  education  programs  as  a 
third  part  of  that  link.  We  are  the  ones  who  provide  the  training 
I  postseeondary  education.  The  secondary  folks  get  people  ready 
postseeondary  education;  the  rehabilitation  people  purvey  serv- 
In  order  for  them  to  purvey  services,  they  purchase  services 
fr-.n  schools  like  ours.  We  are  a  critical  link.  All  postseeondary 
education  for  handicapped  people  forms  a  critical  link  in  the  spe- 
cial education  and  the  rehabilitation  network. 

I  vyould  like  to  propose  a  continuing  Federal  investment  for 
handicapped  persons  in  a  triad  format— special  education,  rehabili- 
tation, and  postseeondary  education. 

Senator  Wkickkk.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Bellamy? 

Dr.  Bellamy.  I  think  that  in  the  area  of  secondary  programs  and 
transition  to  work,  Federal  leadership  is  needed  right  now,  more 
because  we  have  a  common  problem  that  cuts  across  States  that  we 
can  solve  more  efficiently  and  more  reliably  if  we  do  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  Federal  investment.  I  do  not  think  we  want  simply  to 
extend  the  promise  of  special  education  to  people  in  a  few  States 
where  model  projects  may  have  developed.  In  saying  that,  I  do  not 
mean  at  all  to  question  the  ability  of  people  in  State  and  local 
school  districts,  but  simply  to  say  that  we  can  solve  the  problem 
more  efficiently  and  more  directly  with  Federal  leadership  now 
that  we  could  otherwise. 

Senator  Weickkr.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  thank  all  three  of 
you,  Eric,  Dr.  Bellamy,  and  Mr.  Lauritsen,  for  taking  time  out  of 
your  very  busy  schedules  to  be  with  us  here  this  morning. 


Tin-  next  panel  consist h  ni  I'Yedcrick  Wrinlrnub,  the  assistant  ex- 
ecutive director  of  (lie  Council  lor  Exceptional  Children  of  Reston, 
Vn.,  and  Dr.  dames  ( iallagher,  director  of  the?  Krunk  Porter 
(irahani  Child  Development  Institute,  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill. 

Dr.  Cinllagher  and  Mr.  Weintrnub,  it  is  nice  to  have  you  with  us 
this  morning,  Why  don't  you  go  ahead  and  proceed  in  any  way  that 
you  deem  fit, 

STATKMKNT  OF  l)K.  JAMES  .1.  (iALLA(iIIKK,  IMKIXTOIt.  KKANK 
I'OltTKIt  (iKAIIAM  CIIIM)  DKVKLOPM ENT  CENTER,  UNIVERSITY 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  CHAPEL  HILL  AND  FRKDEItICK  J.  WKIN- 
TKAlill.  ASSISTANT  EXECUTIVE  IMUHCTOR,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
(iOVKRNM ENTAL  RELATIONS,  COUNCIL  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN,  RESTON,  VA. 

Dr.  CiALLACUiKU.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman.  It  is  a  special  pleas- 
ure to  have  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  subcommittee  be- 
cause its  leadership  in  this  area  is  well  known  and  appreciated. 

My  name  is  dim  Gallagher,  and  I  am  director  of  the  Frank 
Porter  Ornham  Child  Development  Center  and  the  Kenan  profes- 
sor of  education  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

During  the  years  1907  to  1!)7(),  1  served  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, and  for  2  of  those  years,  1  was  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped.  In  ISMiK  when  I  held  that  position, 
we  were  delighted  when  the  Congress  passed  Public  Law  90-588, 
the  Handicapped  Children's  Early  Education  Assistance  Act,  be- 
cause it  provided  us  with  a  vehicle  by  which  we  could  stimulate 
programs  to  provide  support  and  assistance  at  the  earliest  time  in 
the  handicapped  child's  life. 

You  were  just  hearing  about  secondary  programs,  which  are  ex- 
tremely important.  We  are  going  to  talk  about  early  education, 
which  is  also  extremely  important. 

As  is  well  known  professionally,  the  earlier  you  start  in  the 
handicapped  child's  life  with  services,  the  fewer  the  problems  that 
must  be  overcome  later. 

In  1968,  I  think  the  Congress  was  wise  not  to  embark  on  a  major 
extension  of  programs  in  preschool  handicapped.  We  needed  knowl- 
edge from  research;  we  needed  trained  personnel,  we  needed  dem- 
onstrations of  good  practice.  But  through  the  15  years  that  this 
program  has  been  in  existence,  we  now  have  a  solid  professional 
base  to  move  forward  from. 

One  of  the  fundamental  purposes  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Handi- 
capped in  implementing  that  original  law  was  to  encourage  replica- 
tion of  the  demonstrations  that  were  set  up  around  the  country. 
We  understand  from  the  Littlejohn  report,  which  is  a  third  party 
evaluation  Just  completed  that  analyzed  the  impact  of  this  pro- 
gram, that  for  every  dollar  spent  on  handicapped  children's  demon- 
stration programs,  over  $18  has  been  generated  for  programing  for 
children  and  their  families  by  local  and  State  resources;  also,  that 
55  percent  of  the  children  in  these  programs  enter  public  schools  in 
the  regular  education  program,  integrated  with  normal  children — a 
great  saving  in  money  and  a  more  healthy  social  and  educational 
situation  for  the  children.  The  investment 'in  outreach  and  techni- 
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nil  assistance  is  um*  of  I li« •  major  iunnvat ions  of  this  urogram  be- 
muse il  allows  us  In  institutionalize  nood  practice  and  to  move  it 
Irani  one  place  to  another  in  the  country. 

We  were  fortunate  Home  years  ago  to  receive  one  of  the  competi- 
tive grants  to  set  up  an  early  childhood  institute  which  becomes  u 
part  of  this  total  program.  Under  that  opportunity  we  were  able, 
for  example,  to  provide  a  curriculum  lor  severely  handicapped  0  to 
2  years  of  age,  a  handbook  for  parents  to  help  adaptation  of  handi- 
capped children  and  mainstronming  situations,  a  now  way  of  as- 
sessing the  learning  capabilities  of  young  handicapped  children  and 
a  variety  of  research  programs  providing  new  insights  into  the 
stresses  experienced  by  families  of  handicapped  children,  particu- 
larly the  fathers  of  handicapped  children, 

Yet  it  is  not  enough  to  be  self-congratulatory  about  this  success- 
ful program,  because  there  is  one  objective  we  have  not  met,  and 
that  objective  that  we  had  in  1!M>N  was  to  provide  full  services  for 
preschool  handicapped  children  around  the  country  and,  I  might 
say,  for  preschool  handicapped  children  from  0  to  ft,  not  from  <\  to 
•  >. 

We  still  understand  from  that  Littlejohn  report  that  three  out  of 
every  four  handicapped  children  in  the  preschool  age  range  are 
still  not  receiving  services.  So  what  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  be  first  of  all  a  reauthorization  of  these  important  elements, 
the  demonstration  and  the  outreach,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  outreach.  We  now  know  a  great  deal  about  what  to  do  in  this 
area.  What  we  really  need  is  to  move  those  ideas  and  those  prac- 
tices from  one  place  to  another.  So  I  woul  place  special  emphasis 
on  the  outreach  aspect. 

The  great  variation  between  States  and  their  use  of  the  preschool 
incentive  grants  suggests  that  there  needs  to  be  some  rethinking 
on  what  is  an  incentive  and  what  is  not  for  a  State.  State  imple- 
mentation grants,  called  SIG's,  which  provide  technical  assistance 
to  the  State  department  of  education,  have  had  mixed  success,  and 
we  think  a  more  assertive  and  supportive  role  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  pay  major  dividends,  Some  States  have  progressed 
far  enough  so  they  already  have  a  comprehensive  plan  for  pre- 
school handicapped  endorsed  by  their  State  board  of  education. 
These  States  would  be  interested  in  extending  their  efforts  in  early 
childhood  if  they  could  be  assured  that  the  Federal  Government 
could  provide  them  with  some  initial  support.  This  would  mean 
support  for  the  initial  cost  of  implementing  a  system  of  service  de- 
livery at  the  preschool  age.  During  that  time,  for  example,  they 
could  be  allowed  a  10-percent  set-aside  or  addition  to  their  (Pub.  L. 
i)1-M2)  allotment  if  they  met  certain  criteria  for  movement  in  this 
preschool  area,  such  as  the  hiring  of  a  State  coordinator  for  pre- 
school programs,  a  comprehensive  program  plan  for  the  establish- 
ment of  training  centers  in  early  childhood,  and  a  demonstrated 
yearly  increment  in  local  programing  funding.  Other  States  that 
have  not  reached  that  stage  where  such  funds  could  be  well  used 
could  continue  with  planning  funds,  but  they  would  be  encouraged 
to  move,  knowing  that  further  Federal  help  could  be  available,  to 
implement  a  full  plan  for  preschool  handicapped  children. 

We  want  these  programs,  like  Public  Law  SJ4-142,  extended  to  in- 
clude children  from  birth  to  age  3.  It  is  difficult,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
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understand  Hint  the  handicapped  child  often  gets  caught  in  a  juris- 
dictional dispute  at  the  State  level  between  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources  and  the  Department  of  Education.  Both  of  them 
have  some  contribution  to  make  to,  this  program,  but  the  fact  that 
no  one  has  specific  responsibility 'means  no  one  does  long-range 
planning,  no  one  does  allocation  of  the  resources  that  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  program.  So  I  would  recommend  that  that  respon- 
sibility'be  given  to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  or 
Education,  that  would  then  contract  or  make  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  necessary  human  resources  programs  in  order  that 
someone  has  the  specific  responsibility  at  the  State  level  to  plan  for 
programs  for  preschool  handicapped  children  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

Now,  1  must  make  one  more  comment.  I  must  say  that  I  was  as- 
tonished to  see  the  administration's  request  for  a  major  cut  in  this 
early  childhood  program  in  fiscal  I  can  only  assume  it  is  some 

unthinking  attempt  to  reach  some  bottom  line  figure.  Cutting  suc- 
cessful programs  is  an  odd  way  to  reward  competence  qmd  initia- 
tive. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Gallagher  follows:] 
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My  name  Is  J.imi".  <(.i  1  I  aghiT  and  I  am  currently  the  director  of  the 
Frank  Porter  Graham  Child  Development  Center  and  a  Kenan  Professor  of 
Education  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  During 
the  years  106/- 19/0  I  served  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  as  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  fur  the  Handicapped  and  later,  as  a 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary.     It  is  my  pleasure  to  discuss  what  I  think 
has  been  one  of  the  genuine  successes  in  government  programming,  the 
Handicapped  Children's  Early  Education  Program. 

In  1968  when  I  was  Chief  of  the  Rureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped, we  were  delighted  when  the  Congress  passed  Public  Law  90-538, 
the  Handicapped  Children's  Early  Education  Assistance  Act.  Although 
that,  program  started  at  a  very  modest  level,  it  provided  us  with  a 
vehicle  by  which  we  could  stimulate  programs  that  would  provide  support 
and  assistance  at  the  earliest  possible  time  in  the  handicapped  child's 
•life,  not  only  for  the  c^ld  but  for  the  rest  of  the  family  as  well. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  earlier  in  the  child's  life  that  services  are 
provided,  the  fewer  problems  that  must  be  overcome  later. 

In  1968  the  Congress  was  wise  not  to  embark  on  a  major  program 
expansion  in  the  preschool  area  because  there  were  so  many  unmet  needs. 
We  needed  additional  knowledge  from  research  that  would  help  shape 
special  education  programs  for  preschool  handicapped  children;  we 
needed  trained  personnel  who  could  operate  such  programs;  and  we  lacked 
practical  models  that  would  demonstrate  how  to  provide  efficiently  such 
services.     In  the  past  fifteen  years,  because  of  the  judicious  use  of 
research,  training,  and  demonstration  funds  in  Special  Education  Pro- 
grams, we  now  have  a  solid  professional  platform  from  which  to  move. 
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h   is  the  ccNiihf  niit  ion  of  t>  I  nitwits  in  this  prncjrdm  thdt  has  made  It  a 
success:    demonstration  to  provide  models  to  emulate,  early  childhood 
institutes  to  provide  new  ideas,  outreach  to  speed  new  ideas  "into 
prdCtice,  technical  assistance  to  did  new  programs  to  get  underway,  and 
state  implementation  grants  to  encourage  states  to  move  forward. 

One  of  our  fundamental  purposes  In  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  in  implementing  the  original  law  was  to  encourage  replica- 
tion of  the  demonstration  models.    This  replication  has  been  one  of  the 
outstanding  successes  of  the  program.    We  understand  from  the  Littlejohn 
report  which  analyzed  the  impact  of  the  HCEEP  program,  that  for  every 
dollar  spent,  on  the  handicapped  children's  demonstration  program,  over 
Shi. 00  has  been  generated  for  programming  for  children  and  their 
families  hy  lor.ai  and  state  resources.    Also,  it  reported  that  55  per- 
cent of  the  children  who  leave  these  demonstration  projects  are  placed 
in  educationally  integrated  settings  with  nonhandicapped  children,  thus 
creating  both  a  lesser  cost  and  a  more  healthy  social  and  education 
situation  for  the  handicapped  children.    This  program  has  committed  it- 
self to  outreach,  which  means  to  spread  the  skills  and  knowledge  to 
practitioners  at  the  local  level.     The  investment  in  outreach  and  tech- 
nical assistance  is  another  of  the  forward  thinking  moves,  because  it 
Institutionalized  the  goal  of  transmitting  good  practice  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another  and  also  brought  good  practitioners  together 
with  researchers  and  special  educators  to  create  a  productive  communi- 
cation network. 

Special  Education  Programs  established  four  Early  Childhood 
Institutes  in  1977  which  provided  the  opportunity  to  address  important 
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and  complied ted  issues  In  early  childhood.    We  at  the  frank  Porter  Graham 
Center  at'  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Mill  were  fortunate 
in  competing  for  one  of  those  early  childhood  institutes.    Out  of  that 
opportunity  we  were  able  to  provide  a  curriculum  fur  severely  handicapped 
children  ages  0  to  2;  a  handbook  for  parents  to  help  than  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  handicapped  children  in  ma  ins t ream i ng  situations;  a  new  way  of 
assessing  the  learning  capabilities  of  handicapped  children;  and  a 
variety  of  research  that  provided  new  insights  into  the  special  stress 
that  is  experienced  by  families  of  handicapped  children.    All  of  these 
products  have  been  widely  disseminated,  in  part,  because  or  aggressive 
support,  of  outreach  and  technical  assistance  that  has  been  provided  by 
the  Special  t'dnCdtion  Programs  agency. 

Yet  it  i r.  not.  enough  to  be  self-congratulatory  about  the  good  re- 
Suits  f)f  these  last  fifteen  yetirs.    There  is  nne  other  objective  that  we 
had       .»  long-range  goal,  and  that  objective  has  not  heen  attained.  That 
is,  we  had  hoped  that  services  should  be  available  to  all  handicapped 
children  at  whatever  age,  hut  particularly  in  those  early  years  where 
treatment  can  mean  so  much  to  the  children  and  to  the  family.    Fran  the 
same  Littlejohn  report,  it  is  clear  that  three  out  of  every  four  handi- 
capped children  in  the  preschool  aye  range  are  still  not  receiving  ser- 
vices.    So,  despite  the  effective  nature  of  the  demonstration,  outreach, 
and  technical  assistance  efforts,  it  is  now  clear  that  we  still  need 
additional  strategies  to  reach  our  larger  objective  of  full  service  for 
all  handicapped  children. 

To  achieve  that,  I  believe  there  should  be  a  certain  reallocation  of 
resources  in  this  program.     I  would  recommend  a  lesser  emphasis  on  new 
demonstration  programs,  with  these  new  projects  focusing  almost  entirely 
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upon  progr  ,im  .wrr,  »h,if   wtmlil  r  * -pr         f.  nuijor  ij,ips  in  listing  demonstra- 
tions.    I  would  instead  place  increased  emphasis  on  out.  r  each  services 
which,  tui|(?t her  with  the  technical  assistance  service,  provide  an  impor- 
tant spr**cici  of  knowledge.    Demonstrat  ion  projects  ,jre  currently  spending 
M  percent,  of  the  funds  while  W  percent  of  the  funds  are  spent  on  out- 
reach.    Those  proportions  should  probably  he  reversed  with  70  percent 
going  to  outreach.     The  Early  Childhood  Institutes  need  to  continue  in 
order  to  generate  research  and  products  that  can  add  to  the  quality  of 
the  services  to  he  delivered  and  provide  credibility  to  the  extension  of 
se  rv  i  ces. 

The  cjreat  variation  between  states  in  their  use  of  the  preschool 
incentive  grants  suggests  that  there  needs  to  be  some  rethinking  on  what 
is  an  incentive  and  what  isn't  for  a  state.     State  implementation  grants 
(SKIS)  provided  to  s'ate  departments  of  education,  have  had  mixed  suc- 
cess, and  a  more  assertive  and  supportive  role  by  the  federal  government 
could,  I  think,  pay  dividends.     Some  states  have  progressed  far  enough  so 
that  they  already  have  a  coinprehens  i  ve  plan  for  preschool  handicapped 
endorsed  by  their  State  Board  of  Education  or  similar  body.     These  states 
would  be  interested  in  extending  efforts  in  early  childhood  if  they  could 
be  assured  that  the  federal  government  was  going  to  provide  them  with  a 
significant  level  of  initial  support  to  help  the  program  get  underway. 
This  would  mean  support  for  the  initial  costs  of  implementing  a  system  of 
service  delivery  at  the  preschool  age  during  a  five-year  period. 

During  that  time,  they  could,  for  example,  be  allowed  a  10  percent 
addition  to  their  P. I.  94-142  allotment,  if  they  met  certai  n  criteria  for 
movement  in  this  preschool  area.     The  hiring  of  a  state  coordinator,  a 
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comprehensive  |iimm|i  <im  plan  for  est  -d>  I  I  aliment  ot  l-Ninirn]  centers,  and  ri 


yearly  increment  in  local  programming,  could  be  among  such  criteria. 
Other  stjr.es  that  have  not  reached  the  stage  where  such  funds  would  be 
well  used  could  continue  with  planning  funds,  but  would  be  encouraged  to 
sen  that  further  federal  help  would  be  available  to  implement  a  full  plan 
when  they  reached  that  level. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  these  programs  extended  to  include  children 
from  birth  rather  than  from  age  3.    A  handicapped  child  is  often  caught 
in  a  jurisdictional  dispute  In  the  states  as  to  who  should  serve  them, 
particularly  in  the  0-3  age  range.    Should  it  be  the  Department  of  Human 
Resources,  or  the  Department  of  Education?    That  dispute  has  caused  many 
states  to  appear  hesitant  and  nonresponsive  to  the  needs  of  these  chil- 
dren and  their  families.     1  would  strongly  recommend  that  the  basic 
responsibility  for  providing  such  programming  would  be  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  although  we  could  expect  them  to  broker  or  con- 
tract out  many  of  these  services  to  human  services  and  health  programs. 
The  essential  goal  should  be  to  bypass  administrative  barriers  that  pre- 
vent the  maximum  development  of  these  youngsters  during  the  preschool  age 
so  they  can  fit  into  and  profit  from  special  education  programs  at  a 
later  time. 

I  must  admit,  in  closing,  that  I  was  astonished  to  see  the 
administration's  request  for  a  major  cut  in  this  early  childhood  program 
1n  FY'84.    I  can  only  assume  it  is  some  unthinking  attempt  to  reach  some 
bottom  line  figure.    Cutting  stressful  programs  1s  an  odd  way  to  reward 
competence  and  initiative. 
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Senator  Wmh  k i-  u  Thank  von,  Dr.  ( inllni'.her,  1  could  not  agree 
Willi  you  more,  ;uid  I  can  assure  you  that,  both  in  I  ho  authorizing 
sense  and  in  the  appropriations  sense,  that  that,  cut  is  going  to  he 
restored.  I  have  already  talked  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
and  he  is  in  complete  agreement,  and  1  can  assure  you  that  1 
expect  the  same  kind  of  support  in  the  Appropriations  ( 'ommittee. 
1  think  the  reason  is  very  simple.  You  alluded  to  it;  over  the  past  'J 
years,  many  of  these  cuts  have  heen  made,  not  at  the  advice  of 
those  that  are  proficient  in  the  field,  hut  rather,  by  bottom  line  fig- 
ures dictated  by  OMIi.  That  is  a  heck  of  a  way  to  run  a  business,  a 
college,  or  a  government.  What  is  good  and  what  works  should  be 
funded,  and  what  does  not  should  not  be  funded. — Nobody  is  object- 
ing, in  other  words,  to  a  paring  of  budgets,  but  it  ought  to  be  done 
with  a  certain  decree  of  knowledge,  and  I  think  that  has  been  to- 
tally lacking  when  it  comes  to  the  entire  area  of  handicapped,  dis- 
abled, retarded,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Weintraub? 

Mr.  Wkintkauh.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

1  am  Kred  Weintraub,  assistant  executive  director  for  govern- 
mental relations  with  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  sub- 
committee today,  and  1  would  also  thank  the  chairman  for  the  op- 
portunity to  once  again  sit  at  the  table  with  Dr.  Gallagher.  We  sat 
at  this  table1  l">  years  ago,  when  this  act  was  brought  before  this 
committee,  and  it  is  a  dejn  vu  to  sit  here  once  again,  and  I  appreci- 
ate that. 

In  our  testimony,  we  review  the  highlights  of  the  research  that 
has  gone  on  over  the  last  la  years,  in  trying  to  really  see  whether 
services  for  handicapped  children  make  a  difference.  It  has  always 
been  postulated  that  if  we  serve  these  children  at  their  youngest 
years,  that  in  fact  we  would  lessen  the  effects  of  the  handicapped,  i 
will  not  repeat  what  is  in  the  testimony,  but  it  is  clear,  as  Dr.  Gal- 
lagher has  indicated,  from  the  research  that  preschool  services  for 
handicapped  children  are  essential  for  the  children,  they  are  essen- 
tial 'or  the  children's  families,  they  are  essential  for  our  schools, 
and  they  are  essential  for  our  society  as  a  whole. 

The  major  question.  I  think,  before  this  subcommittee  is:  Are 
preschool  handicapped  children  in  need  presently  being  served?  Let 
me  review  a  little  data  with  the  committee. 

State  education  agencies  reported  that  in  1!)S2,  227,000  ){-  to  S- 
year-old  preschool  handicapped  children  received  special  education 
services.  The  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics  estimates 
that  in  1982,  there  were  approximately  10  million  children  ages  3 
to  o.  Thus,  only  2.2  percent  of  the  li-  to  fj-year-old  population  re- 
ceived special  educational  services.  If  we  were  to  use  highly 
conservative  estimates  of  the  percentage  of  the  preschool  popula- 
tion requiring  special  education  services,  we  would  so  5  percent. 
Thus,  we  are  serving,  by  a  liberal  estimate,  only  oO  percent  of  the 
handicapped  children  ages  to  a  in  serious  need  of  special  educa- 
tion services. 

The  National  Foundation  and  the  March  of  Dimes  reported  that 
a  quarter  of  a  million  infants  are  born  each  year  with  bir  th  defects 
that  may  lead  to  handicapping  conditions.  Another  50,000  infants 
are  born  premature,  and  thus  with  substantial  odds  of  becoming 
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1  la  in  I  ir;  ip|  )«m  I  While  some  progress  is  being  made  in  serving  I  ho 
hirlh  ((>:(  1i;iim1u;i(>J)im1  population  estimated  conservatively  to  be 
over  fiOO.OOO  children  no  data  exists  on  how  many  are  being 
served.  Sample  studies  simply  suggest  that  the  number  is  minimsil. 

The  next  question  is;  Is  the  Federal  effort  effective?  and  here 
again,  1  will  not  go  into  a  great  deal  on  what  is  in  the  testimony, 
Hut  as  Dr.  (iallngher  indicated,  the  Littlejohn  study  and  other 
studies  have  clearly  indicated  that  the  Federal  program,  the  Feder- 
al effort,  the  model  program,  has  increased  services,  has  demon- 
strated effectiveness,  and  has  provided  continuity  of  impact.  In 
fact,  the  report  concludes  that  the  accomplishments  of  the  HCKIOP 
projects  as  shown  by  the  survey  results  are  greater  and  more 
varied  than  for  any  other  documented  education  program  we  have 
been  able  to  identify,  and  that  is  quoted  directly  from  the  Little- 
job  n  study, 

The  second  component  in  dealing  with  preschool  is  the  preschool 
incentive,  section  l>M).  Because  of  the  funding  level  of  that  incen- 
tive, which  called  for  an  additional  $M0  per  child,  but  is  presently 
approximately  $110  per  child,  there  is  serious  question  as  to  what 
degree  it  is  in  fact  really  an  incentive.  It  is  a  help,  and  clearly,  the 
additional  money  is  helping.  It  leaves  us,  though,  with  a  few  obser- 
vations, and  I  think  these  are  very  serious  conclusions. 

First,  since  1DS0,  there  has  been  actually  a  2-percent  decline  in 
the  number  of  .'i-  to  a-year-old  handicapped  children  being  served. 

Second,  fewer  States  mandate*  preschool  services  today  than  at 
the  time  of  passage  of  Public  Law  1)4-142. 

Third,  reductions  in  funding  for  health  and  social  service  pro- 
grams are  also  impairing  preschool  services,  particularly  for  the 
birth-to-Ii  population. 

We  would  like  to  recommend  to  the  committee  that  the  Congress 
fully  fund  the  preschool  incentive,  that  States  be  permitted  to 
count  for  reimbursement  handicapped  children  from  birth,  and 
third,  that  Public  Law  1)4-142  mandates  be  extended  to  handi- 
capped children  from  birth  on  a  phased-in  basis.  However,  we 
would  be  the  first  to  recognize  that  our  recommendations  are  possi- 
bly not  politically  or  economically  viable  at  this  time. 

Senator  Wkickkr.  Excuse  me,  if  I  could  stop  you  there.  You  say 
that  Public  Law  !)4-142  should  take  effect  at  birth.  Doesn't  it  now? 

Mr.  Wkintkaub.  No,  Senator.  It  mandates  for  children  from  5, 
and  then,  for  children  to  5,  it  mandates  it  only  if  the  State  man- 
dates it.  So  if  the  State  does  not  mandate  it,  then  Public  Law  94- 
142  would  apply.  It  does  not  even  mention  children  from  zero  to 

Senator  Weicker.  Don't  you  think  that— and  that  is  why  we 
have  hearings,  to  educate  Senators— don't  you  think,  in  light  of  the 
new  body  of  academic  knowledge  as  to  what  this  early  intervention 
can  do,  that  the  law  should  be  brought  back  to  zero?  My  own  child 
is  starting  to  receive  schooling  at  U  months. 

Mr.  Wkintrauk.  Yes;  that  is  right,  and  what  we  find  is  a  tremen- 
dous variation.  For  example,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  if  you  are  a 
blind  child,  you  are  served  almost  from  the  day  you  leave  the  hos- 
pital, but  if  you  happen  to  be  a  retarded  child,  you  have  to  wait 
until  the  age  of  2. 

We  clearly,  in  fact,  had  argued,  even  at  the  time  that  Public  Law 
1U-142  was  being  designed,  and  in  fact,  the  early  versions  of  the 
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bill  wore  down  to  hirlh,  During  'he  construct  of  the  bill,  it  was  felt 
that  that  wan  going  too  far,  and  the  final  versions  of  the  bill  were 
at  age  ft,  with  a  pseudomnndnto  down  to 

We  would  certainly  endorse  that.  We  are  also,  perhaps  as  a  more 
modest  approach,  suggesting  that,  we  clearly  make  it  possible  for 
thi"  preschool  incentive  money  to  be  used  for  birth  to  U  if  States  so 
wish.  Kight  now,  under  the  incentive,  a  State  that  wants  to  use 
that  money  it  is  getting  to  servo  children,  let  us  say,  who  are  2 
years  old  or  I  year  old*  may  not,  and  we  would  like  to  simply  open 
that  up. 

Senator  Wkickkk.  May  not,  by  virtue  of  law,  or  

Mr.  Wkintkaub.  By  law.  It  is  limited  to  only  going  to  children  U 
to  ft  even  if  the  State*  would  like  to  use  it  for  below  that. 

Second,  what  we  are  suggesting  is  that  there  be— following  up  on 
Dr.  Gallagher's  point  about  the  State  implementation  grant  pro- 
gram under  the  IICKKP  program—that  we  expand  that,  toughen  it, 
that  we  provide  a  base  of  some  grants  to  States  who  want  to  really 
plan  and  get  serious  on  preschool  to  facilitate  that  planning  and 
implementation. 

I  think  1  will  stop  at  that  point,  Senator,  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
entertain  any  questions. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Weintraub  follows:] 
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Mr.   ("h.i  I  tifitiii  iiiiil  in  •  *  hi  \>f  i  •■  nl    Hie  '  >  1 1 1  n  i  >  iimii  ((!«•<•  mi  I  In-  II  I  W  .ipni.'  I  ,    1 1  * « ■ 

Council  f  o  r  Kxi'rpUomil       1  I  il  rttii  (C.V.C)   in  \>\vni,tui  to  have  litis  uppni I nn I t V  in 
ofti»i*  I  i 'i  c*  i  •innii-iil  ii  on  Important   lnnurn  coin'  <•  r  it  I  uy,  the  riMul  Imr  I /.it.  I  mi  <>l    t  In* 
Kilucal  Ion  <»l   I  lw  Hand  J  <  „  1 1  >  t  >  o .  1  Act  (KHA).     The  f'oiuu'il  t'or  tixrrpt  lima  1  Chlldi'i'ii 
In  (i  natlnnat  association  of   SO, 000  npci'lnl  «*il  in*  «i  t  I  on  prof  rns  I  una  \  n  and  nlhiTM 
concerned  with  the  education  ot   hand  I  cappe  d  and  Rifled  and  Mil  filled  chlldrrn 
and  ynullt. 

Hr.  Chairman,  while  I'.L.   'H-14  2  is  I'art  II  of  EHA,    It   In  our  utidi'i  si  and  I  nr, 
that  a  lure   ll'n  authorization  doivi  tint  rxplru,   (t    1  <t  not  under  runs  hlrral  I  mi 
hy  thr  fiubcoinml  I  li«*'  ilnrliu;  this  KHA  r eaul  hor I  /.a 1 1  on  proems  .     Cl-'Cn  moiiiiihmU  n 
will  therefore  be  llmltfd  In  the  remaining  portions  of  ihc  KHA. 

Since  the  ('ontfrrOH  created  the  KHA  in  1966,   t  he  Act  har,  been  the 
found  tit  loo  ul   the  federal  roll?  In  special  education,  providing  the  Impetus  tor 
all  manner  «>f   research,   d  emonut  ra  I  Ion  and  personnel  support.     The  Act 
originally  provided  lor  KruitN  to  states  (later  to  become  l',L.  94-14?), 
reeearch  and  personnel  preparation,  and  aluo  mandated  the  establishment  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  ( BEH)   ln  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
(USOE).    During  the  remainder  of  the  1960's  the  CongresB  continued  to  expand 
the  federal  role  In  special  education  by  amending  EHA  and  adding  programs  such 
as  regional  resource  centers,  centers  for  deaf~blind  children.  Instructional 
media,  teacher  recruitment,  early  childhood  models,  dnd  programs  for  children 
vlth  specific  learning  disabilities. 

EHA  will,  of  course,  always  have  an  important  role  ln  supporting  the 
■lesion  of  P.L.  94-142,  but,  aside  from  P.L.  94-142  we  believe  that  the  ERA 
haa  an  ongoing  miasion  to  continue  to  improve  over  time,  quality  of 
instruction  for  exceptional  children.    That  vital  mission  existed  before  the 
aaactment  of  P.L.  94-142,  and  that  mission  rejpalns  just  as  vital  today. 

V 


The  Kit  A  Iuim  played  /•  a  lun  1  f  lr  mil    inl*  nvm    I  tin  past   iwn  ilecadeu  In 

it  x  pit  nil  I  i»k  iiiut  Improving  tipttcial  edticai.  Lnna  t  hi'IvIumi  (n  h.iii.f  happed  i  hi  I .  I  

In  l4i  t  ,  ii(t  we  tt'viuw  thai  ifxUiLliiH  aul horl i Ion,  wi.'  aru   I  mpt  e.ined  wltii  the 
i:uill  timed  uni'I  ii  1  iti'itn  j i ill   L  tine  1  1  neun  ot  in, i m t.  nt    t  lu«  pruvlalonu  ot    Lhe  KHA.  Wo 
do,  Imwevrr,  hnltnvt*  thai   It    Ih  n«ceMN»ry  to  examine  iirc.iN  of  need  In  tin* 
field  of  special  education  ,md  to  a  t  riMigl  hen  t  hi*  1«HA  tia.'ieit  upon  (hat 
jeaessmenl .     The  recommend at  tons  which  wc  make  In  ihln  statement  are  haued 
upon  thai  selective  aearch  for  areas  where  the  utatutes  ohon Id  he 
strengthened ,     The  tact  that  we  do  not  dlucmiM  eertain  programs  or  UHpcclii  of 
the  statute h  does  iw>L  Indicate  a  lack  of  concern  or  support   for  ihnn. 
further,  the  order  of  our  presentation  of  In  mi  en  followa  the  order  In  which 
llemn  appear  In  the  existing  KHA  designation. 

Dcf Inlt lu n  of  Handicapped  Children 

The  Council   for  Exceptional  Children  feels  that  the  term  "behavioral ly 
disordered"  Is  the  most  appropriate  designation  for  children  who  are 
handicapped  by  vlrture  of  their  behavior.     The  current  definition  of 
"handicapped  children"  uses  the  terminology  "seriously  emotionally  disturbed" 
which  relies  heavily  on  Inferences  about  Internal  emotional  phenomena.  This 
reflects  a  conceptualization  of  mental  illness  that  la  at  least  20  years  old. 
Mors  current  diagnostic  classifications  stress  the  description  of  problem 
behavior  rather  than  the  immediate  interpretation  of  observed  behavior  as 
Indicative  of  Inner  pathology*    A  new  definition  that  would  focus  efforts  on 
the  description  of  problem  behaviors  as  they  relate  to  the  tasks  encountered 
by  students  In  educational  situations  would  be  helpful  to  the  professionals 
assessing  children  and  developing  special  educational  programs  and  the 
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children  and  their  iamllli-n.     W««  tlmnrfnrt!   recommend   L  ha  L  iie»:tlon  '>»»'.'0)  of 
Part  A  be  amended  by  striking  the  Lena  "seriously  emotionally  dlHLur  a-l"  and 
repl.n  lii^  It  with  ihe  Uirm  "  behavl  ora  1 1  y  d  i  so  rdered .  " 

Def  lnlt  Ion  _o_l   Spy  rial  Ed neat  Inn 

SiiCLlon  ii02(16)  ut    I'arl   A  defines   special  education  as   It  applies  in  all 
pro^ru^s  supported  by  ur  ope  rale  d  under  KHA.     "The  term  'a(.i'clil  .     n  ■  i:  Ion' 
TJiviiirt  i;pec  1  Ilea  I  ly  designed   1  nst  r  uc.  L  1  on,  at  no  cost  to  parents  or     "a  "J* 
to  meet  the  unique  uetul  s  of   a  handicapped  child,   Including  classroom 
Instruction,   Instruction  In  physical  education,   home  Instruction,  and 
Instruction  In  hospitals  and  1  n-i  1 1  tut  Ions  .** 

We  believe  that  the  Lenn  "unique  needs"  has  bee-*  too  broadly  inl<  :preted 
to  apply  to  '_'Mld   needs  far  buyond  those  of  an  educational  nature.     We  feel 
that  the  <"-»n^rrsr>  rouid  provide  a  small  but  important  thrust  toward  clrarei 
L  hi  nV  I  tit;  on  this   1  ■•sne  hy  the  simple   insertion  of  the  word  "educaClt 
between  "unique"  and  "needs**   In  the  definition,   thus  more  clearly  setting 
forth  that  the  purpose  of  special  education  le  to  meet  the  educational  ne.r  .'s 
of  handicapped  children.    .In  t!  at  vein,  we  would  also  refer  you  to  v  ie  Re;  jrt 
from  the'  Commission  on  the  F lnai^lnR  of  ,i  riee  and  Appropriate  Educatlc  ± 
Special  Nt-eds  Chi  ldren  (March,  1983),  which  contains  useful  discussion  op   .  i:e 
issue  of  clarifying  that  which  is  and   is  ..ot 

educational.  •  * 

Special  Education  Programs  (SKP)  Siructure 

The  Congress  has  long  maintained  a  deep  concern  that  the  agency 
Administering  special  education  programs: 

1.       Rave  fiufficlent  administrative  authority  and  vi  Jl  M  "".ity . 


Ihf   pilw.iiv    1KHM  '/   111  'i|».Mk   n.it  1  him  1  I  y  on   I  hi?  eilur.itluii.il    needs  of 
exceptional  children  and  youth. 

1.       Have  sufficient  staff  to  carry  out    1 t  •>  rt-spons  i  h  1 1 1 1  I  e  ?j  . 

In  P.!..  9l-?30,  enacted  on  April   13,    1970,  and  P. I..  93-3RO,  enai'ted  nn 
August  21.   1974,  the  CoiiKre'is  vt-  ry  pm- i     •  y  rei|iil»fd  that.  Ihf  then  Biin-.iu  of 
Education  tor  the  Hand  1  r  appfd  (  HK10   h,r  header!  hy  <i  Deputy  Conm!  nu  lonur  of 
Education  appointed  hy  t  he  U.S.   Commissioner  of  Kdueat  Ion  who  va<;  Lo  report 
directly  to  the  Commissioner. 

A  similar  concern  t  h.M    top  tmrciuc  rat  I  c   r.ink  he  ,;u<i  rant  »mm!  w.u, 
demonstrated  when  the  Congress  *  irated  ,i  sepa  ra  t  %•  Uepa  rtmcnt  of  Kducallun  on 
October  1 7 ,   1979.     At  that  time   the  Congress  authorized  an  OMlce  of  Special 
Education  and  Rehabilitation  Services,   to  be  headed  by  an  Assistant 
'Jt-cret  ary  •     This  Assistant  Secretary,   nominated  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,    reports'  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  EducaLion. 

CEC  w;i!)  deeply   Involved   In  the  realization  of  an  Independent  Department  of 
Education,   the  Joining  administratively  of  special  education  and 
rehabilitation  services,  and  the  designation  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  at  the 
top  line  of  the  bureaucratic  hierarchy.     It  was  everyone's  understanding  anions 
the  various  part'es  Involved  tt.  the  creation  of  the  Department  that   the  then 
BEH,   now  Special  Education  Programs  (SEP),  would  have  equal  standing,  dir-'ctly 
under  the  Assistant  Secretary,  with  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 
(RSA)  and  the  National   Institute  for  Handicapped  Research  (NIHR). 

We  are  beginning  to  have  reason  to  question  whether  there  is  adherence  to 
this  understanding,  and  since  the  existing  EHA  section  603  pertaining  to  BEH 
must  now  be  rewritten  to  conform  to  the  statutes  authorizing  the  Department  of 
Education,  we  urge  that  the  opportunity  be  taken  to  once  again  make  clear  >y 
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MiiiLui,-   the  a«linlnl«ti  it  lv.-  p.mlllfiii  ol  what   l»  now  Sill'.     The  re I  ore,  w,.- 
recommend  that  t  he  statute  (Pan  A  seclion  fi03)  requlr- 

1.  That  there  will  be  a  principal  agency  for  administering  nnd  carrying 
out.   programs  and  proJrcLH  relating  i«  1  ne  education  and  training  of 
the   hand  trapped  i 

2.  That  such  principal  agency  shall  he  headed  hy  a  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Special  Education  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Education. 

J.       That.  such  Ih.-puty  Assistant  Secretary  shall   ruport  directly  to  the 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Special  Kdu.-.M'on  and  Rc-h*ibi  1 1 1  at  1  ve  Services. 

4.       Thar,   there  be  six  positions  for  persons  to  assist   t  hr  Department 

Assistant  Secretary  carry  out  his  dutltes  Including  the  position  of 
Deputy  Director. 

Such  requirements  are  nothing  more  Chan  an  updating  of  the  thrust  of  tin; 
original  EHA   langua,<j  In  light  of  the  statutes  creating  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  will  serve  to  erase  iiny  potential  future  douhl  as  to  the  status 
of  ihe  agency  responsible  for  special  education  programs.  Bureaucratic 
structures  In  our  age  are  critical  reflections  of  Congressional  policy,  and 
cannot  be  left  to  chance. 

We  also  request  that  the  statute  specify  that  SEP  have  administrative  and 
planning  responsibility  for  federal'  activities  on  behb'f  of  gifted  and 
talented  children  and  youth.     This  responsibility  previously  resided  with  BEH 
and  SEP.     WhMe  there  is  presently  not  a  program  for  the  gifted  and  talented 
to  administer,    ^e  urge  that  SEP  be  charged  with  overall  program 
responsibility.     We  wl'l  dlscuas  our  rationale  and  other  proposals  for  the 
gifted  and  talented  later  In  the  testimony. 
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Nil 1 1  1  nil  i  I   X(\y  t  mi  r  v  '  ,,[„•!,(  i  » 

Mr.  Chairman,   In  1979,  under  the  aegis  of  P.L.   91-230,   ihu  Congp-ss. 
created  n  National  AdvUory  Coram  1 1 1  e  e  on  Handicapped  Children  (suction  00ft, 
KIlA),     That,  committee  f  uoc  •  loued  until   lie  Ni.atutory  termination  on  October  1, 
1977. 

CEC  han  not  hl»ilor!cally  been  an  e  nl  huri !  a  n  I  i  r  supporter  of  national 
advisory  comral  l  l  ee as  ,j  general  proportion.     We  do  recognize,  however,  that 
'.he  advluury  which  f uurt lonvd  from  1970  i  o  1977  offered  valuable   lnulghl«  and 

dz-ia  which  *  milr  I  buleil  nly  I  f  Irani  I  y  toward  i  he  Important  provlisloni;  to   v*> 

the  Naiion  forward  i own rd  full  am)  appropriate  eduraiion.il  opportunity  for 
handicapped  children.     Our  polnl   is  that  at   times  national  advisories,  given  a 
specific  charge,   given  precise  reporting  time  Unas,  and,  most  importantly, 
given  Lhe  requirement  that  their  findings  and  recoraraendot ions  shall  he 
transmitted  to  the  Congress,  can  make  a  useful  contribution  toward  Informing 
and  sensitizing   the  public   In  a  partlculai  area  of  national  concern. 

When  the  KHA  was   last   reaut hor  1  r.ed  in  1977,   a  general  effort  was  underway 
primarily  from  the  new  Carter  Administration  but  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Congress  to^ellminate  as  many  national  auvisory  coi.ii"  It  t'*es  as  could  be 
reasonably  Justified.     In  that  spirit,  while  the  Btatur  authoiizlng  a  national 
advisory  Was  retained   In  the  1977  EHA  reauthorization,  one  short  sentence  was 
added  at  the  end  of  that  authority,  "The  Advisory  Committee  shall  continue  to 
exist  until  October  1  ,  1977. "     CEC  did  not  see  suff'c.'enr  reason  to  quarrel 
with  that  termination. 

However,   as  we  struggle  to  maintain  a nd     rooo  e  compliance  under  P.L. 
94-142  in  the  1980's  and  1990's,  and  at  the  same  time  enhance  the  quality  of 
Bpeclal  education  for  each  and  every  exceptional  child  during  the  same  period, 
we  feel  that  it  would  be  valuable  to  reconstitute  the  national  advisory  as  the 


NiitliiH.il   A.!v!.i)iy   'VinmlM  I'ipi-il.il  Kiltn  .it  I  mi.      H.uiv  li.iVf   \  n  |.U« 

augge'jttng,         ■•f-'1  oM   Capitol  Hill,   tli.it   a  'ij  1 .1 1  v  urara  I  »fi  1  on  11I1011I.: 

,  ,,.at    i  •     tuitlii-r  .m.ily/i>  r.-gulaluiy  Usuuh  In  t-di-ral  lipeirlal  ■.mIimmi  Imi 

1,1W,      ■•       ,r„   „,)!    certain   t  tut  T    Hlli'tl  -l    riiimnl  SHltill    I'.   n.M-i-!i;i.UY.    .On   the  nlh.T 
hanil,    rrln>  nt    of    an  .nlvtwuy  rinnmi  t  t  .■«•  whl.h   Is  .iln--i.lv  mi   tin-  Ihh.Vh,  -in 

Advisory  .i.i'h  con       I  nvvit  1  r.U  r  and   r.-port  mi  a  nun  hi- r  ot    I  nfuuvi  before  iih 
thin   L  1  ro« — win1  the  r  tin-  provision  ol    related  huvvIcbs,   Lhi-  achievement  «>l 
«|ualiM«d   Iiif.iru-ilf.ii.il   pernonn«-l ,   the  application  11  f  n«.-w  L  i*v  lino  1  ogv  ,    t  h<: 

provision  dI         vlri-ii   I  nun  birth  lliuiugh  Hv<'   .mil    I '«  through  21,   to  name  1 

few~-could   Indeed  be  helpful. 

Some  would  wonder   If  the  .'xlstinf;  National  Council   on  t  hi*  Hand  lea  pped 

(NCH)  ilnen  ncit    already  m.-rve  thin  purpose.     Our  answer  I » :     no.     It  war. 

clearly  n  nd*  r  s  t  ood  from  Inception  that  thin  council  would  advise   in  matter?? 

primarily  relating  L<>  ihe  Kebab  I  Illation  Services  Adtnl  nl  a  I  rat  Ion  (RSA)  and  lb. 

National   Institute  tor  Ha  nd  1  capped  K.-srairh  (NJHR).     The  general   lack  of 

special  education  expertise  on  that  council  relfects  '.his  Intent.  Moreover, 
to  add  special  education  to  the  responsibilities  of  this  council  would  be  to 

give  it  more  than  It  could   reasonably  handle. 

Early  Childhood  Kducallon 

We  would   like  to  discuss  I  mpro  v  ement  s  1 11  the   federal  effort   to  provide 
early  childhood  services  for  handicapped  children  from  birth  through  5  years 

with  si  -cific  reference  to  EHA  section  619,  the  Preschool  Incentive 
(  ,n.  Program,  and  section  623,  the  Handicapped  Children's  Ear!  Education 
Program. 

Por  some  time  it  has  been  postulated  that  providing  the  preschool 
handicapped  child  early  Intervention  serv.ccp  during  this  period  of  rapid 
learning  and  development  would  Increase  the  possibility  of  lessening  the 


IMS!) 

«f facts  of  the  tmo<t  I  *  .     Tim  research  studies  of   the  punt  decade  confirm 

this  hypothesis.     Preschool  1  rue  rvent  1  on  for  handicapped  children  appears  Lo: 

1.  Increase  Intelligence  In  done  children, 

2.  Produce  Mtihn  La  nL  1*1  gatnri  In  motor  development,   1 a n^un^e ,  emot  1  una  1 
Stability,   cognitive  abilities  ,tud   fielf-help  h  k  I  1  t  s . 

3.  Prevent  the  development  of  secondary  handicapping  conditions. 

4.  deduce  family  stress. 

5.  Reduce  child  abuse* 

6.  Increase  family  1  noome  potential. 

7.  Reduce  societal  dependency  ,nui  Institutionalization. 

8.  Reduce  by  up  lo  50  percent  the  need  for  opeclal  crl/ius  placement  at 
school  age. 

9.  Be  com  beneficial  by  as  much  as  236  percent. 

It  la  clear  that  preschool  services  for  handicapped  children  are  essential 
for  handicapped  children,  their  families,  our  schools  and  our  society. 

State  education  agencies  ( SEA)  r^nortH  that   In  1982,  227,801  ,  3-5  ycjr 
old  preschool  handicapped  children  received  special  education  services.     1  hp 
National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics  estimates  that  in  1982  there  were 
approximately  10,182,800  children  agea  3  5.     Thus  2.2  percent  of  the  3-5 
population  received  special  education  services.     It  should  be  noted  that  Hc<iu 
Start  reported  that  they  saved  41,339  handicapped  children.     However,  we  hjvc 
no  data  on  how  many  of  the  Head  Start  children  are  or  are  not  in  the  SE/ 
reported  count.     A  highly  conservative  «;stlir ■  »■«  of  the  percentage  of  the 
preschool  population  requiring  special  «Mh'tr'i(  >  ices  ic  5  percent.  Thua 

we  ere  presently  serving,  by  liberal  eatli^tc  onl1',  S(J  percent  of  handicapped 
children  ages  3-5  In  need  of  special  eCuL* 
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the   N.i  I  I  mi. i  1    I   i  I  1 1  1 1 1  n  M.i  f  *  1 1  <  •  J    IM  in.-  >i   f  <■  |   >  r  I  «•  il   I  ha  1    iimk  e   I  hail   ■'  '■  '■  ,,,f,n 

Int. nils  ,it.-  hum  rich  vr.it   with  h  I  it  h  <l  r  t  ■•■  I  '.  I  n-i  t   m.iy   lead  i  h  >  1 1  ''a  :■!'  I 

ion«l  1 1  I  mi-. .     Atmi  hf  r  '»opl)0(l  1  nt  .nil  <,  are   horn  p  r  i-ma »  n  r  »•  ,iml   Miu*.     i  i  h 

Htilmf  ,i  hi  !  .i  t  n-M'.  "t    !.«•<  inn  I  n>',  tt.  i  tul  1 1- .« p  |»« -•  1  .     Whlli-  '.'.in.'  prnf'r-v.    I       >"ltn'  'is.nli' 

In  m-rvintf  t  h»  tit  r  I  li  In  l  lin-i-  ti.itnl  I  r  1 1»  p  *" « 1  l".|.n'l  ai  I  "t> .  f -si  I  m  I  n.irn-i  v.a  I  vet  v 

to  be  over  M)(),Uii(j  children,  mm  d.ila  fxl>tt<i  mi  how  many  a  r  *>   helnp,  served. 
Sample  mudlfi  su^KeM    1  lu'  number   I  ■.  mtnliii.il. 

Hi*.-  Kilucillun  •>!    i  hi'  Handicapped  Ac 1  contains   iwu  major  prvu  bout 
fiinpuntMi!  >..  -.111. "it    1'.  mti  Inn  i.M,    lh.-  M.mit  t  capped  HiUdn-n's  t'.if  I  v 

K.Iur.Ulun  Program  (UCKKP).     Tin-  pr  1  tti.i  i  v   ^  «i  1 1». . ni  l       |in.i-.  r.i-n  has  h.-.-n  in 
enrmir,i)',t'  the  establishment  of   new  i-Tteitlve       r  1  y  edurat  h>n       r  v  I  t««r 
handl«  -rtppi'il  cMMim  throughout   the  states  and  territories  r.  h  rmi>»h  support  I  nr, 
demonmr.li  I  nr.  and  outreach  pro  .feet  a  and  t  cctui  1  v  a  1  ,iRBl»tann>,     A  recent 
comprehensive  r"/a  1  mi  t  1  mi  of  the  program  was  c  onduc  ted  by  Hoy  Utile  U>n:i 
AhbocIiiIOH,    Inc.     ".hey   reported  Hut: 

1.  Projects   serving  21,000  ha  ml  1  capped  children  exist    In  every  stale  and 
In  several   territories,   in  urban  a*  well  p     rural  areas. 

2.  More  than  30,600  children  have  been  served  In  continuation  projects 
at   no  cost   to  the  HCEEP. 

3.  A  total  of    2.1W  replications  were   Identified;   1,991   as  a  result  of 
outreach  activities  and  166  from  projects  in  the  demonstration  phase 
serving  over  100,000  children. 

4.  Replication  programs  are  known  to  have  served  1O7.B50  ci 

5.  For  each  child  served  directly  in  the  demonstration  proje-'s,  6.4 
children  received  services  through  continuation  of  demon:.  •  •  at  Ion 
projects  and  through  replication  of  projects. 
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K"»   »'v«iy  H'T.KI'   'M„.n.J...l   In  ptoHr.iminliiK,   tlH.V  ha-i  »  «• 

generated   In  programming  f  o r  children  and  their  f ami  Ilea. 
/.        Kiliy-eivr  percent   (r>f>Z)  of   the  children  who  leave  IICKKP 

drnonitr.it  Ion  projects  .mi  placed   |n  1  m  i-Kr.it  ed  «je  L  L  1  ng  a  with 
noii-handl  rapped  ''h!  hlivn  wh  1 »  h  In  Iran  i<xp<*nsl  v,<  than  inon- 
upec  la  1 1  red  p  tar  emeul a, 
H.       SLxLy-ueven  percent   (67Z)  of  Lhe  children  who  leave  IICKKl- 

demount  ral  Ion  projects  pert  arm  In  Lhe  average  and  above  average  range 
In  relation  lo  I  h«  1  r  pens,   according  Lo  atalt   of  the  regurar  and 
special  education  programs  to  which  Lhey  graduate. 
9.       Eighty  percent  (SOX)  of  t  he  280  projects  are  still  continul  to 

serve?  children  Independent  of  HCEEP  funding. 
K>.     Extensive  amounts  of   training  have  been  requested  and  provided  to 

personnel   ot  other  agencies. 
11.     More  than  1,000  products  have  heen  developed  by  HCEE1'  projects  and 
wldel  y  d  lasetni  nated  ,  many  through  cc    icrclal  publishers, 
i  .'port  concludes:     "The  accomplishments  of  the  HCEliP  projects  as  shown 
by  the  survey  results  are  greater  and  more  varied  than  for  any  other 
documented  v  \  \jtlon.  program  we  have  been  able  to  Identify." 

The  second  preschool  component  of  EH A  Is  the  Preschool  Incentive  Grant 
Program,  section  619.     Because  the  Congress  would  not  fully  mandate  services 
to  handicapped  children  ages  3-5  In  P.L.  94-U2,  It  established  a  financial 
ic-tntlve.     For  each  3-5  year  old  handicapped  child  served,  a  state  would 
recclvt  an  additional  t300.     However,  because  of  limited  actual 
appropriations,  states  are  only  receiving  approximately  $110  per  child.  For 
atates  already  committed  to  serving  these  children  the  funds  are  of  great 
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runt  1  <»1  .Iim     .    I.u»    lit)    -il  .it  r'l  wl  «  h   M  l  1  I         I    i  ''inn  I  I  iiu'ti  t  I  n<  "nl  Iv^    I  iml 

in   I  iiCKUt  I  Vi>  .it    Us  present    level  of  luiidlntf. 

A    I  rw   .Mill  I  I  lilH.I  I    lib'tiTV.H  loii-t : 

1,       Slurt-   I'lHH,    i  hern  has  Immmi  .i       pi-rcfiil   di>«llnr  In  the  number  ■  >  1  '*"r. 

y..ar  old   h.imllr.ipped   rhllcticn  helm;  selVt'd. 
1!.       Kewer  ntcit.es  mandate  pr em* honl  serving  today  than  at    Lhe  Mine  of 

|i»i:ii»tiK«!  1,1   I'.!-.   '*■'*- 1 
J.       Hi>ilih  t  lini>.   In  tiiinlliiK  t  "1"  lu'.iltli  .inii  social   servlie  pmui.mw.   I  ;. 

hnpiil  i  I  up,  |>m<m'Iiim)|   'ii'ivlriM,  purl  Iftil.ir  I  v  I  <>  >   Uu«   birth  l  «>  l.hn«e 

pOpVI  IfJt  I  Oil. 

The  Council  tor  Exceptional  Children  would  like  t.o  recommend  that  : 

1,  Tin*  CnnKrnn  fully  fund  the  preschool  InrenLtvo. 

2.  Th.u   h  L  a  L  «*  ?i  he  permitted  to  count,  tor  reimbursement,  hand  1  capped 
ihl  Idi-i'.i  I  idiii  M  rt  lu 

)t       Thai    the  P. I..   'I  A  -  I  A  :»  m.ind.ii  tvi  hi?  extended  Lo  h.md  I  capped  children 

from  blrit   >>n  ,i  phased  In  hauls. 
However,   we   t  ea  lt/.e  th.tt.   these   recommenda  1 1  onr,  <i  n?  probably  not 
politically  or  economic.! v  realistic  at  thla  time.     We  therefore  propose  some 
more  modest  amendments: 

I.       Amend  L  he  preschool   ^ncenUve  (section  619)   to  permit  states  to 

utilize  the  funds  to  serve  preschool  handicapped  children  from  birth 
to  5.     Present  law  limits  usage  to  children  ageB  three  through  five. 
*    2.       Amend  the  HCEEP  program  (section  623)  Co  add  a  new  state  planning  and 
implementation  authority  in  the  aren  of  early  childhood.     Let  ue 
emphasize,  this  new  authority  would  be  in  addition  to,  and  would  in 
no  way  replace,  the  existing  authorities  and  consequent  programs  for 
early  childhood  educarlon  under  section  623  of  Che  EHA.     We  would 
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I  tMOdilH**  lid    Mini     IfiliMiil    KM"ltn    hi'   iimiIc   ,  i  v>i  I  1  «•  li  I       In   lit  .It  i'   ■•ililc.il  I  • » 11 
agencies  1  f»   MiUhom  wtlh  other  uiate  ageur  t  en   ri*  upnn*i  1 1  •  1  «>  I  m  verv 
young  rMldn«n  in  assist  them  In  planning  tor  thu  provision  ol 
m(iim'IiiI   I'll  in  iit  ton  -.i  tit  I   ri'ltiii'd  liiM  vIi'imi  to  liiinil  trapped  .  i  ml  uthd" 
deve  loptneiil.i  II  y  ili'l.ivt'il  f  lit  Lti  en  ltoui  birth  tlitinigli  '■  ViMrn  ol  age. 
Tin* r Wf.uld   ln»  t  hive   levels  nt   grant 'i? 

a .       A  plii  tin  I  UK  grant  ,   1 1  "> ,  000  a  yi'.i  r  fur    \  ma  <  I  mum  it  i    Lwn  yiiiirs  lor 
n tut <*H  in  have  conceptualized  a  plan,   but   iummI   re  sou rcon  to 
fully  do  vi'  1  op  1 1  . 

l>.       A  devc  In  prat*  in  grant  ,  ilOO^ooO  n  yr.ir  tor  <i  maximum  of   two  yc;irn 
for  states  who  have  eooip If  t  i.«d  a  draft    plan,   hut  need  to  work  out 
It  h  detail  and  .ipproval. 
e.       Imp  l'MiKMil.tt  Ion  ^riii's,   $150,000  a  year  for  a  maximum  of  three 
V"  n  '»  for     t.»t'".  villi  appi  «.'«'t1  state  pliinn,   hut  who  need 
renou  r<"  e  s  to  d i'  vc  lop  policies  anil  procedures  and  9 l rat  eg  le a  for 
Imp  1 omenta  t In n • 

Fu  rt  he  r,   the  Sec  re  ta  ry  shoo  Id  be   requ  I  red  to  provide  technical 
a  as  1st  a  nc  e  to  t  he     tai «  s .     The  Sec  re  ta  ry  would  al  bo  ha  ve  to  repo  rt 
annually  to  the  Congress  on  the.  state  of  preschool  services, 
Including  'specific   re  (pi  1  red  data.     Finally,  states  would  be  permitted 
waivers  from  certain  federal  regulations  which  are  found  to  Interfere 
with  the  currying  out  of  their  state  plan.     The  cost  of  such  an 
activity  la  estimated  to  be  about  $6,000,000. 

Regional  Education  Programs 

The  Council  is  lnrrea singly  concerned  th.it  more  concrete  progress  needs  to 
be  made  t^var^  me e ting  the  continuing  educational  needs  of  except lona 1  persons 
beyond  .  nnnlntlon  of  a   traditional  elementary  and  secondary  education.     It  Is 
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riM.,,KIlt /t.,|   ,  Um.mI   mi  will   hi  111   MMiuIrr  i.perlallv  .!■•>.  I  r.Uf'l 

hurtle  r.liit-.ii  lnu  hevond  I  In"  IU.lt-.  i  HV  i".i.i».I1h»hmI  I  or  |miI.H. 

e.liu  »t  ton.     ■.■»««<■  hi  .11  i-ii  h/.vi-  extended  the  ran*  <>i   '»"<.,.■  ,>xr>>\<\  I  I 

p..  r  m.hi -•.      Huwrvi-i  .    Itlll-   .it  t  .ill  !<mi  Ii.i-i   »..■.■■!  Klvni   t      t  lit'   in  1  '  '  1 

 ,,|,|.lM    III  Mi  I.K.HI.M.   MVLlrni'  vim:  adult u.      Kk,  ,-,.1  I         I    [i.Tm-ipi  have 

Ill-long  N'.irnliiK  1  •  i   I  I  mi  I  UK  edu-wiMnu  i  In,   an  do  nil  minim,  beyond 

haul.-  elementary  .uul  H..r,m,|,iry  education.     Increasingly,  rom.imnlt  hv,  an- 
providing  -i'ii'Ii  npport  unit  Ion  to  Hi*  giwral  public,  will.  apparently  inlnlm.il 

regard  f"ii   tin*  »p«M-|.il  .Mlucallon.il  needs  nl   i-net-pi  tuna  I       i  smi:. .     M   ''ci, 

the  whole  Issue  nl   iMUHi.lv.-  t  r. infill- 1   lutn  iln-    wnrl.l     I   worV"   -ji  !  I  .    » «'M»  1  » 
co'iprehentf  Ivt.   national  attention  and  jetton. 

(U-yun.l  i  Ik-  KHA,   PKC  rout  Inui".  in  work  to  eHtnhlinh  a  meaningful  pulley 
i,.,s,.  on  iH'h.ill   of  handicapped  Amerlr.inn  In  the  following  r>dura1  net  1  vl  t  les : 
vorjt  lnn.il   .-liir.it  I -hi  ;  adult  c'dural  I  on;  career  education  and   lifelong  le.trnlng; 
continuing  education;  and  CKTA ,  Youth  Partnership,  and  other  job  training 
programs . 

With  resp«n   to  KHA,  we  r ec online  ml  that  section  bS'i,   Ruglonal  Post secondary 
Kduc.it  Ion  Prugrasis,  he  expand-d  to  provide  for  an  enhanced  model  authority  for 
programming  In  all  area*  of  post  ai-condary  education.     At  a  minimum,  we  ask 
that  I  In-  word  "rout  I  mil  tig"  bo  Included  with  the  existing  "vocational, 
technical,  poars-comlary  or  adult"  authorities  in  the  statute,  and  that  the 
definition  of  "handicapped  persons"  be  revised  to  conform  to  the  existing 
definition  of  "handicapped  children"   Ln  Part  A  of  EIIA,   thus  guaranteeing 

Inclusion  of  the  entire  handicapped  population  as  Intended  for  all  ither 

programs . 
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,,,,M     "  H,A«  »■    |T»Vl,l,...    ...!(.,.„,     I,.    |„..,|,M,        „.,    „,    ,,|  ,.,,,„  |OMf 

,""t,,  1,1  I""  ■■»s-i..'l..s  ..„.!  ...Ium    I.....  in,.   m,|   -I,-.  I...-  ||„. 

lMl'P,"»»'         l-u'l'ill  n>:  l-.-ftHMii.-l    lor    t  In'  ,|i  |. mi  nl    l,a  nd  trapped   rhlMn-n,    |  .» 

thr  ')M.'Ni    K 1 1  \  aulhmllv   f|«»',fl]    ,,..1  |...ih.i|...  II...  |,|.,«r:i™  li.iv  I  nK  ll  

h  I  k  n  i  f  i     n  I    Imparl    on  advaiu  lug     ml   Improving  r»e  r  v  1  re  ■»  nf  ,i,iY  ,,f   Hi.-  KHA 

.ml  h.ii  111   Iw-mvllv,.  yt..„-s  t}u.  c()„Ki.-?.'i  recoil, rd,  .,s  we  do  loday, 

t,u'  ,"  '■»»•••«  I  v.-    .eivireK  lor  li.iii<llr..|i|.Ul|  rhlldten   Is  to  develop  „nd 

""t|nt  -,lM  .....I  w.-ll   ,„,.,..IM.,|  ,  .Mir..  ,,(    ..,„.!•  I.,  I  .  ,!„.  . „|„„  ,„.,  ,,„.,. 

The  majority  of   th.-  ,„■ ,  .»on..r  1    in  It,.-  f  I  **  1 .1  nl   special  edu<  ,t  I  I  on ,  dun, 
.•lauHruoni  teachers  lo  admi  n  i  h  I  r.n  or »  to  un!  vvrii  1 1  y  personnel,  we,r«  odurated  in 
pi»Kr.i«M  >iu|>|>..rt*"l  .imf.-r  Pari   D.     A  recent   aludy  In  Illinois  found  thai  M7,  of 
ihf  gradual^  <>r  speclaJ  education  teacher  preparat  ion  programs  in  [lllnnlr. 
came  I  r  can  pi'.giamM  h  uppo  r  t  ed  under  Part  0. 

I'urhapsi  thr  Kti-ai.-si  <-h,in.MiKi-   I  leal,  ot    Pa  1 1.  1)  came  following  the 

pa a sage  of  P.L.   9 4-1 4 2,   and  the  coinir.iMhiniat  c  need  f or^ signlf leant ly  Increased 
numbers  of  special  education  personnel.     In  the  three  school  years  from 
lOZo-7  7  to  19  79-HO  the  number  of  special  educators  employed   Increased  by 
A3, 000.     Since  it  Is  estimated  that  the  annual  attrition  rate  In  special 
education  Is   1?  percent,  as  compared  to  6  percent  overall  in  education,  the 
achievement   Is  »'von  more  Impressive. 

Dcuplle  this  progress,   the  Department  of  Education  reported  that  In  school 
year  1979-80  there  were   3,200  vacant  special  education  positions  nationwide 
Affecting  an  estimated   r>8,000  handicapped  students.     The  Department  of 
Education  a  No  reported  an  estimated  shortfall  of  8,p64  prepared  personnel  In 
1981-82.     Despite  the  evidence  that  Part  D  significantly  contributes  to 
meeting  t he  personnel  needs  of  special  education  and  the  evidence  that  severe 


uImii         „   n  1  t  1  I    Ml  il    ,in  l   wt  I  I    M.nll             I      .«  1  .1           -  -KI  1 

.ante  ii. ...i  A.l.nlu!**!  lallon  budget    redmt  Imui  .iii.I  pnllry  I  I  u.  t  w.i »  I  «m«.  t  I,m>  .Mu  t 

<ui  y   "H  Ih«  i  . 

W..    hflloVf    I  ll.lt     ItM'.Mll    Hit  i'Ml"           t  hi-   i:iMI|»l           I"  IiM.Illll'    'iliinr  nl     I  be  lout 

fun.iH  aii.l  new  i.'Kiil.il  liiiiN  by  t  t.r  Aitinlul  hi  i.it  Ion  will   provide  the  linn  LmlliiK 
LhlH  prnKra.n  needn  I!    It    Ih  to  remain  ellr.  Mve.     W.-  ur»;»'  Mm-   hhIii'  ntmn  l<  I  »•«-  In 
riNifllnn  lit.  nunpoil  Int   Pari  D  ,  an!  wo  i.lln  only  l  he  tolluwln,;  1  « -f  lit  1 1 «  .1 1 
it mend  fh«" ui  . 

U,iHk..  „i|i,<i    I'.i  i  i  'i  ..t  K  HA  whit  It  ln»v.'  I  i  ii  >>i  .H.t   .iii.I  miit  i.iM    .nil  Imi  1 1  y « 

Part  I>  dn«><j  not   ^"tit/iln  an  authority  I  o  r  llie  fh-crelary  to  eiitei   Into  rmitraets 
with  Ihhi  itutloii!,  of  higher  .-duration  or  mate  ediu-nt  lona  I  a>;e  nr  I  e  h  l«  provide 
training  opportunities  I  o  i  Hpcdal  edurat Inn  and  support  personnel.     As  n 
result,  l  In:  Utfparlraent  must   rely  on  Reneral  grant  annouw*  ewieiil  s  In 
distributing  '»•*••»•■  funds  and  <'oes  not  have  a  means  of  concentrating  »l   U-ast  a 
bum  11   t'ni  ton  ot   the-ie  IiiiiiIh  l  own  nl  specific  c  at  egur  leu  of  pers>)  line  I,  I.e., 
teachors  .if  the  emotionally  disturbed,  mu  1 1  1  hand!  capped  ,  orthnped teal ly 
lmpal  ed,   physical  therapists,  occupat  ional   therapist 8,   and  Reographic  arena, 
I.e.,   rural,  where  there  are  known  Bhortages.     In  order  thaL   the  Department 
have  the  me ana  to  begin  Lo  respond  to  these  needs  In  a  forthright   fashion,  we 
recommend  that  see t  lona  631,  o32  and  63/.  of  Part  D  be  amended  to  allow  for  a 
limited  contracting  authority.     In  this  regard,  we  would  recommend  that  the 
Congress  specify  chat   in  any  given  fiscal  year  not  more  than   10  percent  of  the 
available  funds  coul!  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Renctirrh  and  Oeanii.ht  r  ■    i  ^ 

Research  Ih  the  s  «:ond  oldest  federal  authority,  coming  a  few  years  after 
Che  Initiation  of  personnel  developmenc  programs.     With  reupect  Co  the  federal 
role  in  special  education  research,  we  are  reminded  of  the  criteria  employed 
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h<   *       ■  li-il  mi  in  -.1   »  M  ■■■  >rt|i  i  .  ,  ,   1 1  ■  ■  i    I  mwi-  I  I  W  i '  I  •  V-  ■  ■  i  ,   i  ..  ,1,  | ,., 

W|t«Ul<M     t  lift    W«d.'|,|l    rtUViTIUUflll     >l  t"n  |  |  I    t.t-    I  11  -;u  |  v/i'ij    In    ,,  |t  |.       |.  Mill/.  II 

n"'   pllV-lte  loi    will    .lull..-     In!.,    Itnr;    tr.<|>   I'.nvn  ikti.-iiI    ,  ll 

'  I  1  V.I  I  *     »i  ,    will    r|..|    ,|,,    ,  |„.     ,,,(,,     I  I  ,i'  1 1    >M.Hr    .11,1    lnr.il       , ,  .,  |  |,| 

U»«  Mint*    Involved.      M    m.    <•  ,hhI   1  I   ,v t  mi-  i    W|II   m.i    .c,  .., 

rwnp-milM  J  It  v.   '1--H  i  <..•   Ir>.tti.il  *  .v«<ni»;.-iii    mImhiM   Im>(  inn.<   I  nv.i  I  ved ,  I'dmaMmi 

r^Mr.ll.  h    I  ;J    rill    .MK'I  ll'lit     rXailipl  ,.    ul  .11  1  |  vl  I  7    Will  1  I,    lul  s    ||]  M  "IT  I  '  ,i  1  I  v 

r  «  -  jl.l  l  »»  I     Ml  »,  l  ,|  i  !Sr-,|     I  «  «l  i"  I  a  1     llll  I  >  }!•  I  t  t  , 

1  f     "I""    '««  I    ••'l,|.-.H  I  tin     |>t    til    n.M  \  ..    i  111  I  I  t  I'll    V«-  II,     {  I, ,M,    1  J         ,,,    •        ,,(,,.    .1    I  I,.,  I 

Mm. I  «.!    iu  '.I  ii !   ...tu.  -it  Ion  I  i.  t  tjnt  i»M:     having  IMhir.l 

1*  r  o  F  m  »i  1  niiii  I  n  ,   ami  I,  ivln,-.  I  lie  ra|Mr  Ji  y  i  ,,  dn  t  he    |c>h.     "Ilavl  iu>  t  he  «-.,,,.„  It  v" 
I*  illicit  I,    rrliiif.1  i  <  i  'In.  h-vt-1  of    liivi'tiin'iH    In  rt-Ji«- irrli. 

Hr.  In  l  he  Vi-ai'i  Immediately  following  i  he  enactment    nl    l»,  I. , 

in.,,  f,  ,.l    I  |,c   ri-HfiiUivu  aval  U Mr  under  I  he  reneanh  aulhuMty  ,>t  KUl 
of    the  K  II A  -j.iH    !iMm  l.-.I   inwml   1  mp  1  eme  ni  a  t  1  on  ,itnl  e  va  lu.i  t  ion  ul  the 
top  lement.it  Ion  o  t  thai    law,     W,.  would  not   qu.irri'l  with  t  hat   emptum  I  s  during 
the  Mr* l  yearn  nf  1\L.   (K.--|A2,   hut   wr  imi:«'v  (Ii.-  Cmi^reM'!  to  make  ch^r  that 
the  eufu-nlJ-il  am!  overriding  mlsulon  iin.lt- r  Part   K  should  hv   intensive  a  p  p  1  I  1 1 
re  ne  arch  toward   ImproveintMU  <>f  the  quality  of   Inst  ruction  of  all  exceptional 
children.     Resti.i  red  should  focus  on  the  font  Inning   improvement   of  special 
education  In  the  areas  o f  methodology  of   Instruction,  Instructional 
en  vl  ronzienl  k  and  curriculum. 

Moreover,  we  li.iv._-  said  "applied"   research  rather  than  ha  sic   research.  In 
the  vital  a  re. i  of  haste   research,  wtr  would   trust,  that   the  relatively  new 
National   InHtltute  foi  Handicapped  Reiiea rc.h  vl  1 1  carry  primary  renponu  1  hi  .Ky, 
thus  leaving  Part  E  fundH  tree  to  he  directed  toward  application  for 
practitioners  #nd  children. 
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Finally,  we  urge  the  Congress  to  stress,  either  in  statute  or  report 
language,  the  critical  importance  of  utilizing  the  Part  E  authority  toward  the 
continuing  application  of  technology  in  special  education  instruction.  M'iny 
examples  may  be  cited  on  the  potential  of  technology,  but  may  we  simply 
observe  that,  from  1980  to  1982,  the  number  of  microcomputers  available  in  the 
schools  for  instructional  purposes  doubled.     The  increase  is  likely  to  be  even 
higher  in  1983  and  1984. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  Part  E  statute  also  suggests  that  this  is  the  >ne 
authurity  in  the  EHA  which  may  allow  for  model  demonstration  programs  on  a 
flexible  basis,  that  is,  not  specifically  targeted  as  elsewhere  in  the  EHA  on 
a  specific  yroup  of  children,  i.e.,  early  childhood  education  and  the  severely 
handicapped.     We  urge  the  Congress  to  m?.ke  it  clear  that  Part  E  does  in  fact 
allow  for  such  a  flexible  program  of  model  demonstrations  because  such  an 
authority  is  urgently  needed.     Two  target  areas  which  provide  examples  of  the 
urgent  need  to  develop  model  demonstration  activities  may  be  found  in  the 
education  of  seriously  emotionally  distrubed  children  and  in  the  area  of 
secondary-transition  education  for  all  handicapped  children. 

With  respect  to  secondary  education,  if  high  school  is  a  momentous  time 
for  all  of  our  nation's  youth,  the  challenges  that  must  be  overcome  for 
handicapped  youth  are  truly  staggering.    This  is  the  time  when  the  basics 
learned  in  elementary  education  must  come  together  to  produce  personal 
fulfillment,  independent  living,  postsecondary  education  potentials,  and 
realistic  opportunity  in  the  world  of  work.     All  of  this  occurs  in  the  midst 
of  an  ever  changing  Job  market.    Further,  all  of  this  occurs  in  the  midst  of 
the  normal  transitions  of  adolescence,  compounded  by  the  individual  learning 
difficulties  of  one  requiring  continuing  special  education. 
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Thua  far,  model  demonstrations  have  been  traditionally  in  the  elementary 
area.    Secondary  apecial  education  cannot  be  dealt  with  aimply  by  an  extension 
of  elementary  special  education  or  by  minor  changea  in  existing  secondary 
curricula.    It  is  increasingly  apparent  that  secondary  level  special  education 
requires  significant  alteration  in  instructional  methodology,  organization, 
and  structure.    We  urgently  require  a  serious  national  investment  in  the 
preparation,  testing,  and  replication  of 
proven  models  in  secondary  special  education. 

The  Education  of  Gifted  and  Talented  Children 

As  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  know,  The  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children  also  speaks  on  behalf  of  gifted  and  talented  children  and  their 
special  educational  needs. 

The  history  of  recent  federal  activity  in  this  area  has  not  been 
encouraging.    On  October  6,  1971,  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Sidney 
Ha r land,  submitted  his  now  much  quoted  nationwide  assessment  regarding  the 
status  of  gifted  and  talented  education  to  the  Congress.     One  of  the  clear 
messages  of  the  Msrland  Report  was:    efforts  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
gifted  and  talented  programa  through  the  use  of  unspecified  federal 
appropriations  were  not  benefitting  gifted  and  talented  children  in  any 
aignlf leant  way.     Partly  as  a  consequence  of  that  evidence,  the  Congress 
crested  in  1974,  and  later  expanded  in  1978 — with  the  support  of  CEC — a  modeat 
but  important  program  of  federal  support  specifically  for  gifted  and  talented 
children.    That  program  included  a  state  and  local  support  component; 
demonstration,  research,  and  clearinghouse  authority;  and  designation  of  s 
U.S.  Office  for  Gifted  and  Talented  Children,  which  was  housed  in  the  then 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped. 
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But  all  of  this  was  swept  away  and  the  evidence  of  the  Marland  Report  was 
disregarded  with  enactment  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act 
of  1981  (ECIA).    The  block  grant  proponents  were  given  their  day,  and  the. 
gifted  and  talented  program  dissolved  into  that  education  block  grant  (Chapter 
2,  ECIA)  along  with  most  of  the  rest  of  the  authorities  under  the  prior 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

What  limited  information  is  now  available  on  the  actual  use  of  the  block 
grant  by  the  states  and  local  school  districts  with  respect  to  gifted  and 
talented  education  is  not  encouraging.    The  National  Committee  for  Citizens  in 
Education  (NCCE)  recently  reported  that  only  five  states  specified  that  a 
percentage  of  the  funds  going  to  local  education  agencies  for  educating  high 
cost  special  needs  children  include  gifted  and  talented  children.  The 
percentage  varied  from  10  percent  in  Alabama,  Delaware,  and  Washington  to  5 
percent  in  New  Jersey  and  4  percent  in  Oregon.     Even  if  the  local  districts 
adhered  to  these  state-level  prescriptions  (whether  they  are  required  by  law 
to  do  ao  is  in  doubt),  this  would  represent  only  .5  percent  of  the  $437 
million  distributed  to  the  states  in  fiscal  1982. 

Only  slightly  more  encouraging  news  comes  from  a  recent  preliminary  report 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,    Nineteen  of  the  24  states  reporting 
indicated  that  th-jir  localities  are  utilizing  the  block  grant  for  educational 
support  for  the  gifted  and  talented,  representing  a  total  of  $3.8  million  and 
representing  a  percentage  of  3.03  of  the  total  Chapter  2  allocation.  Nineteen 
states  means  less  than  half  of  the  states,  and  when  one  factors  in  the 
territories,  it  could  be  argued  that  barely  over  one-third  of  all 
.Jurisdictions  report  allocations  for  gifted  and  talented  education.    It  is 
also  worth  noting  that  the  prior,  targeted  program  was  operating  at  *6  million 
in  actual  appropriations  before  being  liquidated. 
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We  do  not  mean  to  diamiaa  potential  for  gifted  and  talented  children  under 
the  block  grant.    But  the  block  grant  approach  doea  not  constitute  federal 
leaderahlp  at  a  time  when  the  experts  are  saying  that  .It  is  essential  that  the 
federal  government  return  to  Its  role  as  a  catalytic  agent.     In  fact,  the 
hlatory  of  efforta  for  gifted  and  talented  children  presents  convincing 
evidence  that  the  states  and  localities  follow  the  lead  of  national  trends  and 
federal  prioritiea. 

For  CEC  th::  role  of  catalytic  agent  means  vigorous  federal  activity  in  the 
following  areas:     professional  training,  inservice  training,  demonstration 
programs,  innovation  and  development  through  research,  and  state  leadership 
expansion  and  training. 

The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  remains  firmly  committed  to  the 
incluaion  of  gifted  and  talented  children  within  the  exceptional  child 
concept.     It  should  be  recalled  that  historically  the  majority  of  special 
educatora  have  uaed  the  term  exceptional  in  referring  to  all  children  with 
special  needs  (both  gifted  aa  well  as  handicapped)  and  likewise,  as 
practitioners,  have  alwaya  perceived  themselves  as  belonging  to  a  profeaslon 
committed  to  the  education  of  all  exceptional  children.     In  addition,  there 
are  preaently  28  statea  that  administratively  house  their  gifted  and  talented 
educational  programs' wit hin  their  state-level  Special  or  Exceptional  Education 
Unita  or  Divialons.  I 

We  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  It  is  time  for  the  Congreas  to  signal  again 
a  priority  concern  for  gifted  and  talented -children  and  their  apecial 
educational  needs.    We  have  a  number  of  recommendations  to  again  establish  a 
federal  leadership  role  in  this  area,  but  at'thia  time  we  make  the  following 
opeciflc  recommendations:  f 
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1.  That  Special  Education  Program*  within  the  Department  of  Education  be 
required  to  include  gifted  and. talented  children  as  a  priority 
population* 

2.  That,  wherever  appropriate,  the  Secretary-discretionary  programs 
(EHA,  Parts  C  through  F)  which  are  administered  by  the  current  SEP  be 
expanded  Co  Include  gifted  and  talented  children  as  an  eligible 
target  population  along  with  handicapped  children. 

3.  That  the  reconstituted  Natidnal  Advisory  Committee  on  Special 
Education  include  among  Its  responsibilities  issues  relevant  to  the 
education  of.  gifted  and  talented  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  going  into  great  detail  at  this  tine,  we  would  like  ' 
to  observe  again  th*t  the  proposed  enlargement  of  the  exceptional  child  base 
ia  by  no  means  rr /olutlonary .    Many  states,  including  Connecticut,  have  such  a 
base,  either  in  statutes  or  In  practice.    And  again,  In  the  special  education 
profession  there  exists  a  long  established  common  base  of  expertise  with 

respect  to  the  whole  spectrum  of  exceptionality,  handicapped  children  and 
gifted  and  talented  children. 

In  conclusion,  may  we  again  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  offer 
written  comment  for  the  public  record.    We  stand  prepared  to  make  the  full 

resources  of  The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  available  to  this 

subcommittee  as  It  fulfills  Its  legislative  charge  with  respect  to  . 

reauthorization  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act, 
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Senator  Wkickkk.  I  have  r;o  further  questions.  I  think  you  have 
raised  some  very  interesting  points,  and  believe  me,  I  am  going  to 
have  staff  work  on  this. 

I  might  add,  as  we  do  increpse  our  knowledge,  we  learn  anew, 
and  that  is  the  whole  busings  of  science.  There  is  no  point  in  stick- 
ing with  something  that  is  10  years  old,  or  whatever,  in' the  sense 
that  you  can  improve  the  result,  whether  it  is  in  terms  of  funding 
and  tue  usu  of  that  funding,  or  whether  a  r  in  terms  of  the  basic 
law  itself.  It  would' seem  to  me  that  these  are  two  comparatively 
easy  and  necessary  changes. 

Dr.  Gallagher.  I  think  the  interesting  thing,  Senator,  is  that  * 
there  is  almost  near  unanimity  among  the  professionals  in  the  field 
on  the  importance  of  that  early  time  period,  and  it  is  only  the  ad- 
ministrative mechanisms  that  have  prevented  more  effective  move- 
ment forward  in  this  area. 

Senator  Weicker.  I  think  it  U,  great. 

Mr.  Weintrau'b.  Senator,  on  your  question,  your  point  earlier, 
about  Public  Law  94-142,  in  fact,  our  xindings  are  that  Public  Law 
1)4-142  in  the  preschool  area  has  served  as  a  disincentive;  if  States 
were  not  mandated  to  serve  preschool,  but  mandated  to  serve  the 
school  age,  and  resources  were  tight,  what  happened  was  the  States 
shifted  their  resources,  so  in  fact,  in  some  degrees,  we  have  less 
going  on  under  State  actkn  at  the  preschool  level  than  we  had 
before  Public  Law  94-142,  simply  because  of  the  economic,  legal, 
and  other  pressures,  and  I  think  we  need  to  balance  that  out. 

Senator  Weicker.  Gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much,  for  some 
very  valuable  testimony. 

The  next  panel  will  consist  of  Dr.  Dennis  E.  Hanley,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  Mountain  Plains  Regional  Center,  and  Dr.  Wayne 
Sailoi,  professo.  at  San  Francisco  State  University,  and  President 
of  the  Association  for  the  Severely  Handicapped. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  the  .committee  Oto  have  you  both 
here.  Obviously,  both  of  you  made  a  great  effort  to  come  a  long 
way.  Please  proceed  with  your  testimony,  and  I  might  have  some 
questions  to  ask  as  we  go  along. 

We  will  be  informal,  so  you  can  unload.  The  idea  he^e  is  obvious- 
ly, to  get  your  views  on  the  record,  but  just  as  importantly,  to  help 
us  in  our  task,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  have 
the  expertise  of  any  of  the  witnesses  here  today,  end  certainly,  in- 
cluding those  in  front  of  me  right  now.  That  is  why  your  visit  here 
is  so  valuable  to  me. 

Please  proceed. 

STATKMKNT  OF  DR.  DENNIS  K.  HANLEY,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
MOUNTAIN  PLAINS  REGIONAL  CENTER,  DENVER,  COLO,;  AND 
DR.  WAYNE  SAILOR,  PROFESSOR,  DEPARTMENT  OF  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION,  SAN  FRANCISCO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  PRESIDENT, 
THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED,  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Dr.  Hanlky.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Dennis  Hanley,  executive  director  of  Mountain  Plains  Re- 
gional Center,  Denver,  Colo.,  administering  deaf-blind  contracts  in 
a  nine-Stau  region. 
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I  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  you  have  given  me  to  tes- 
tify before  this  subcommittee  in  regard  to  deaf-blind  services.  I 
cam»>  here  today  to  communicate  three  basic  messages  to  you. 

First,  administration,  funding,  and  operation  of  day-to-day  deaf- 
blinc  programs  must  become  the  sole  responsibility  of  individual  , 
States.  Second,  Federal  support  and  regional  center  provision  of 
technical  assistance  must  be  Continued  and  intensified.  Third,  the 
identity  of  deaf-blindness  must  be  retained. 

We,  the  centers,  States,  and  local  agencies,  have  been  urged  by 
the  Federal  administration  to  achieve  State  assumption  of  responsi- 
bility for  program  services.  The  nine  State  center  I  represent  has 
achieved  transfer  of  65  percent  of  the  funding,  responsibility  for 
day-to-day  programs,  and  95  percent  of  the  program  evaluation  re- 
sponsibility to  States. 

This  transition  is  not  accidental;  it  has  been  purposefully  and  ac- 
tively achieved  to  assure  appropriate  continuation  of  programs.  My 
final  report  for  the  current  5-year  contract  will  contain  State  assur- 
ances that  current  level  of  education  programs  will,  be  maintained 
by  State  and  local  agencies.  The  transfer  of  these  responsibilities  is 
consistent  with  the  position  of  the  Forum  Report  in  1981,  a  nation- 
al survey  of  all  State  departments  of  education,  published  in  "The 
National  Advocate"  in  1982  and  in  a  third  study  by  the  American 
Institute  for  Research  in  1982.  Further  conclusions  from  all  three 
studies  and  surveys  support  the  need  for  deaf-blind  centers  to  focus 
on  technical  assistance. 

It  is  time  for  State  and  local  education  to  assume  responsibility 
for  day-to-day  education  of  deaf-blind  children,  with  one  exception. 
Educational  services  have  not  appeared  to  develop  as  rapidly  in  t.hr 
trust  territories;  thus,  current  services  would  be  jeopardized  if  sl 
port  is  removed. 

.  It  is  time  for  leaders  in  the  field  of  deaf-blind  to  again  be  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  further  appropriate  development.  Deaf-blind  pro- 
gram administration  has  become  a  manager  of  things,  for  example, 
operational  budgets  and  compliance.  When  it  had  not  been  done,  it 
was  innovation;  now  it  is  duplication.  We,  as  deaf-blind  educators, 
must  again  lead  people,  become  innovative,  and  carry  appropriate 
services  to  the  deaf-blind  that  next  necessary  step. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  are  compelling  reasons  why  Federal 
and  regional  support  roles  must  remain  and.  continue  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  the  States. 

The  level  of  intensity  of  technical  assistance  needed  in  the  area 
of  deaf-blind  services  is  like  no  other.  Children  who  are  identified 
deaf-blind  by  title  VI-C  have  a  very  low  incidence  ratio— 1  in 
18,000— in  the  zero  to  21  population,  yet  are  distributed  over  all 
States,  and  are  some  of  the  most  profoundly  handicapped  of  the 
total  population.  Because  the  teachers  and  support  staff  serving 
these  children  are  geographically  isolated,  providing  staff  develop- 
ment and  training  activities  for  them  becomes  extremely  difficult 
for  any  single  State.  Regional  centers  can  provide  a  structure  for 
delivering  technical  assistance  to  Slates  and  their  deaf-blind  pro- 
grams efficiently  and  economically.  This  emphasis  and  intensity  is 
not  likely  to  occur  without  a  high-impact  technical  assistance 
effort. 
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An  issue  in  services  to  the  handicapped  concerns  integrating  the 
deaf-blind  population  into  that  of  the  severe  and  profound  popula- 
tion. That  must  not  occur.  There  is  a  critical  need  to  maintain  the 
discrete  identity  of  the  deaf-blind  population. 

The  severe  and  profound  classification  is  a  broad,  all-encompass- 
ing term,  identifying  anyone  who  functions  at  a  very  low  level. 
Deaf-blindness,  also  qualifying  as  severe  and  profound,  identifies  a 
person  with  a  specific  handicap  indicative  of  specific  service  needs. 
Still,  there  are  similarities  in  some  areas,  and  I  encourage  you  to 
enable  centers  to  share  training  and  development  activities  with 
those  who  provide  services  to  the  severe  and  profound. 

Because  of  the  obligation  to  serve  all  handicapped  children, 
States  cannot  affor  1  to  expend  the  time  and  effort  to  further  devel- 
op and  improve  services  for  small  populations.  I  can  only  conclude 
there  is  a  compelling  reason  for  a  continued  Federal  and  regional 
role  for  deaf-blind  services. 

^The  following  recommendations  are  r-spectfully  submitted:  (1) 
Enact  continuing  legislation  requiring  clear  identification  of  the 
deaf-blind  handicapping  condition;  (2)  transfer  regulatory,  fiscal, 
and  program  administration  to  State  and  local  agencies,  except  in 
the  trust  territories;  (3)  establish  multi-State  centers  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  the  deaf-blind  population;  (4)  enable  centers 
to  extend  services  beyond  the  scope  of  the  State  education  agency 
in  the  development  of  appropriate  services;  (5)t  enable  deaf-blind 
centers  to  cooperate  and  share  technical  assistance  activities  with 
State  and  local  programs  serving,  the  severe  and  profound;  (6)  focus 
priority  on  preschool  children,  zero  to  5,  and  adolescents,  15  to  21; 
(7)  identify  the  direction  technical  assistance  will  take  by  stating  a 
specific  scope  of  work  consistent  with  the  studies  cited;  and  (8)  es- 
tablish a  voluntary  commitment  process  for  States  to  participate  in 
technical  assistance  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify and  I  stand  for  your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Hanley  follows:] 
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UNJTi.n  Sl'ATKS  SKNATK 
SUBCOMMI'IT KK  ON  '1  UK  HAND  I  tIAPI'KU 
i  TESTIMONY  OF  DK.NNIS  K.  U'A'.l.KY 

nMiri:iaii  W..r'r-er,  m.r.uV  rs  of  !».•■  Small*  Subcumm  i  L  toe  un  the 
Hll„,iir.,pi.,a,   I        Ih-HMis 'H..nl...y,  Ks.-rul  lv,-  Director  oi  HoimLain 
Plains  Regional  cVnior,  LV.iv.-.  .  fluloradu,  a.lu.1..  Isicr  deal-blind 
^ir.iciH   i  11  a  i.im-stau-  return.     I  sincerely  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity ymi  Imvc  civ.'ii  rau  to  I  t-«t  If  y  befoiw  this  subcomm i  t  tec  in 
.re^rd        deal-blind  ^'vices  ..n.l  Title  Vl-C  P»  ^.i.-.ms  -      hi  addition 
to  presenting  my  pi.-p.ir.-il  testimony,   I  rt-^.Ti  I  « i  I  y  m.I*iIi  n.ysi-lf 
t  u  your    i'ics  t  i uiih  . 

I  rail.-  Iii-r.-  Unlay  to  communicate  three  hash   mi-ssarr*  t()  y«»- 
Kirst,  administration,   funding         operation  ^  .lay -to-day  deaf-blind 
education  programs  must  bfcu.no  the  .solo  responsibility  of  individual 
status.     Stroud,   iVdoraL  support  and  reyioual  center  provision  of 
technical  assistance  must   be  continued  and  intensified.     Third,  the 
identity   (class  If  icntion)  of  deaf- blindness  must  bo  retained. 

In  1970,   PI.  91-:'30,-   lit! t  VI-C,  Section        ,  crated  Deaf-Blind 
CmUis  an!  d  i  roe  t  e.!   them  to  develop  .and   imp  I  e.r.etit   liervices  for  deaf- 
Mind  children.      ihose  sorvi.es  wi-r*-   Imp  I ->-nU,l  and  have  boon  main- 
tained throu;,h  1081.      U    l»  appropriate  that   stater  now  assume  and  con- 
tinue the  management  uf  day-to-day  oducat  ionai  pr^rams.     it   is  time 
for  iVaf-IHlnd  Centers  to  r.-din-ct   rl.oir  attention  to  innovation  and 
dovolopmon!   uf  sorvi.es  needed  hut   not   yet  available  to  deaf-blind 
children.     Federal   funds  have  almost   always  be.n  used   in  this  manner. 
Wc   the  Centers,   states  and  local  agcatci-s,  have  heel.  ur>;od  by  the 
.    federal  administration  to  proceed  toward  gradual  state  assumption  of 

responsibility  for  program  services.     To  this  date,   the  n.ne-stute  region 
1  represent  has  achieved   transfer  oi   sixty-five  percent   (65%)  of  the 
tundiny  responsibility  for  day-to-day  educational  programs  and  ninety- 
five  percent    (95%)  of   the  program  evaluation  r  va\uws  lb  111  ty  to  states 
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with  only  monitor  in/,  activity  performed  by  the  Center.     This  transition 
is  not  accidental;    it   has  been  pur  ■  pu «:  i -f  u  I  J  y  and  ac.  t  tvc  1  y  achieved 
to  assure  apprupiiate  coot  inuar  ion  of  proyrnns,     .v.y  final  report  for 
Miu  current   five-year  contract  will  rout  a  in  signed  j;ood  laith  assur- 
ances, by  each  statu,   thai  current    level  ol   nay-today  educat  ioiial 
programs  will  he  ma  i  nta  hied  by  slate  and    Uk  a  J  ac.i  uc i  us .     The  Center 
has,    in  this  transition,   hci-'iinc  ' -x  t «  us'i  ve  I  y   involved  in  s  if.n  i  t  i  cant 
'technical  assistance  referred  to  in  Worlseope  Options'   (Attachment  ill). 

Responsibility  of  Stat os -Day- to  Day  i'rosjrams 

The  t  r.  inster  of  day-to-day  pi  ograrn  respons  i  h  i  I  i  ty   is  consistent  with 

i 

the  position  of   t  hi.  I-UKI'M  Keptjit"    (Af  t  ;u: hment   <•')   published   in   1981,  a 

national   survey  of  all  .state  depar  ti  ienr  s  of   edurat  iun  pnh  I  i  shed  in  The 

Nat  h,na  I  Myuiiil c J  in   19H2  (Attachment  <M)  and    in  a  third  study  hy  the; 

h 

American   Institute  tor  Keseai  eh     in  1 982   (Attachment         t     Further  con- 
clusions (run  all   three  -•audio:;  and  surveys  support   the  need  for  Deaf- 
Blind  "Cent  ers  fo   focus  upon  technical  assistance. 

It    is   Lime   tut   state  and    local   education   to  assume  dhect  fiscal 
and  program  responsibility  for  d.iy-to  day  educational  .services  to  deaf- 
blind  children  with  one  exception.     Kdueational  services  have  not  appeared 
to  develop  as  rapidly    in   the   t  rte  t    territories,    tuns,  maintenance  of 
s»rvic*e  developed  wen  Id   he-  j  eup.ad  i ed    if   support    i  ■;  ie:iuv»-d. 

It    is   tin-   ffir   the  states   to  assume   the  ma  hi  j-.t-vn  n  t   of  an  established 
and  on-j'.ohi};  program    in  deal-hliud  ediu:at  ion,      Lt    i time  ior    leaders  in 
the  deaf -hi  ind   t  ield   to  em. 'i  }',»•,    to  ayain  he  on  the  cutting  edp.e  of  lur- 
ther  appropt iat e  and  overdue  ■.   ;vice  *U-v-'  I  op:  :ent  ,     IV. i  J    blind  \>royx;in 
administration  has  become  a  i.aiiai'.ei   of   t bines,   tor  i  >.nm[>  I  e. ,  d.iy  -to -day 
programs,   ope i at i ona I    buacets,   and  compliance.     When   it    hid  not    been  done, 

Work scope  Opt  i  ons 

FOKUM  Ih-port  ,  "Selected  Issues  in  Set  v  i»  he  1  i  vi»ry  to  |)e.t !  -hi  i-nd  Children, 
.Inly    11  ,    1<>81  . 

The  Nat  ion. i)  Advocate,  Vol.    IX,   No.    t,  May   In,   1'JH.',   "5!etvice  Continuity 
for  Deaf -Blind  Children." 

a 

American  Institute  for  Kesearcli,  September,    1  98»? ,     Kva  luab  i  I  1  ty  Assess- 
ment of   the  Den  f-B  1  i  nd  Centers  and  Kerv  i  ces  I'rop.rani .  " 
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it  was  innovation;  now  it  is  duplication.    We,  as  deaf-blind  educators, 
must  again  lead  people,  become  innovative  and  carry  appropriate  services 
to  the  deaf-blind  that  next  necessary  step. 

Regional  Centers  -  Vehicle  for  TecjjnjcaJ^ss^jianjcj^ 

I  am  convinced  that  there  are  compelling  reasons  why  federal  and  regional 
support  roles  must  remain  and  must  continue  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  the  states.    The  studies  and  surveys  I  cited  earlier  have  all  reached 
this  same  conclusion.     My  own  Board  of  Directors  for  the  Mountain  Plains 
Regional  Center  has  set  this  direction  for  the  nine  states  in  our  region. 

The  level  and  intensity  of  technical  assistance  needed  in  the  area  of 
deaf-blind  services  is  like  no  other.     Children  who  are  identified  deaf- 
blind  by  Title  VI-C  have  a  very  low  incidence  ratio  (1  in  13,000)  in  the 
0-21  population      and  yet  are  distributed  over  all  states,  and  are  some  of 
the  mo_st  profoundly  handicapped  of  the  total  population.     Because  of  this, 
the  teachers  and  support  staff  serving  these  children  are  unique  and  geo- 
graphically isolated.     Providing  staff  development  and  training  activities 
for  them  becomes  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  any  single  state.  In 
addition,   these  same  training  activities  and  other  technical  assistance 
needs  to  be  provided  for  professionals  serving  the  deaf-blind  who  are  sep- 
arate from  the  educational  agency  such  as  staff  onder  the  divisions  of 
rehabilitation,  social  services,  developmental  disabilities  or  health. 

Regional  Centers  can  provide  a  structure  for  delivering  this  techni- 
cal assistance  to  states  and  their  deaf-blind  programs  efficiently  and 
economically.     Appropriate  and  focused  attention,  not  possible  through 
traditional  education,  can  be  given  by  Regional  Center;;  to  the  needs  iden- 
tified in  the  studies  cited.     Kmphasis  and   intensity  can  be  directed  to 
innovative  development  that  is  not  likely  to  occur  withuut  a  high  impact 
technical  assistance  effort. 

Deaf-Blindness  -  Retain  Identity  by  Clji_s_s_i  f \  .cjUjgn 

An  issue  in  services  to  the  handicapped  concerns  integrating  the 
deaf -blind  population  into  that  of  the  severe  and  profound  as  a  single 
category.     That  must  not  occur.     There  is  a  critical  need  to  maintain  the 
discrete  identity  of  the  deaf-blind  population.    The  suvere  and  profound 
classification  is  a  broad,  all-encompassing  term,   identifying  anyone  who 
functions  at  a  very  low  level.     Deaf -bl imlncss ,  also  qualifying  as  severe 
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and  profound,   identifies  a  person  with  a  specific  handicap  indicative 
of  specific  service  needs,     Still,  there  are  similarities  in  some 
needed  service  areas  and  I  encourage  you  to  enable  centers  to  share 
training  and  development  activities  with  those  who  provide  service 
to  the'general^opul.ition  of  severe  and  profound  where  appropriate 
and  feasible. 

Without  identity     a  body  of  expertise,  experience  and  directed 
effort  to  deaf-blind  will  disappear.     Because  of   the  obligation  to 
serve  all  handicapped  children,,  states  cannot  afford  to  expend  the 
time  and  effort   (intensity)  to  further  develop  and  improve  services 
for  small  populations.     Finally,  the  combined  disabilities  of  deafness 
and  blindness,  and,  in  many  cases,  added  to  other  disabilities  create 
learning  obstacles  that  grow  in  size  geometrically  not  additively. 
Teaching  methods  and  activities  cannot  be  applied  by  adding  those  of 
deafness  to  those  of  blindness  with  any  hope  of  success.     The  best  ex- 
ample it;  in  the  area  of  teaching  the  child  to  communicate ,     A  child  who 
is  deal-blind  at  birth  (80-85%  of  those  in  my  region)  Is  catastrophi- 
cally  limited  in  the  human  senses  necesuary  to  form  a  language  system. 
While  there  have  been  advances  in  this  area,  there  is  much  to  be  done. 
Loss  of  deaf-blind  identity  will  result   in  loss  of   focus  on  need  for 
further  development,     I  can  only  conclude  that  there  is  a  compelling 
reason' for  a  continued  f eder.il/regional  role  in  technical  nssis*  nee 
for  deaf-blind  services. 

The  following  recommendat ions  are  respect ful ly  submitted: 

1)     Enact  continuation  legislation  requiring  clear  identification 

of  the  deaf-blimi  hand icapp ing  condition; 
?)     Transfer  regulatory,   fiscal  and  pirojirajn  administration  of 
day-to-day  educ.it  ional  and  related  services  to  state  and 
local  agencies,  except   in  the  trust  territories', 

3)  Continue  regulatory,   fiscal  and  program  administration  of 
day-to-day  educational  and  related  services  to  deaf-blind 
children  in  the  trust  territories  and  provide  those  terri- 
tories with  technical  assistance; 

4)  Kstablish  multi-state  centers  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  the  deaf-blind  population; 
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r>)     Kiuiblu  ilt-; if  -bl  iiul  renter:;  m  extend  .services  beyond  the 
■i.-np.-  of  the  stale  education  agency  in  the  development  of 
appropriate  services,  tor  example!,  to  institutions,  develop- 
i.-.i'iita  1  <li  s'bi  I  i  t  U-s . 

f,)     Knablu  cli.-.if-bl  ind  i.uiun  to  ,  o.^p.  ralc  ami  share  technical 
assist  .hum.  ,ir  t  i  v  i  l  iei: ,   whine  appiopiialc  and   feasible,  with 
state?  and    I  oral  pi  o*;ran.*;  serving,  t  he  more  j'Wieral  handicapp- 
ing condition  of  severe  and  profound; 

/)     Focus  priority  on  pre-school  children,  0-5,   (early  inter- 
vent,  ion)  and  arluli.-ttceiits,  15-21,   (transition  Lo  adult  ser- 
v  1 1*  e  s  )  ; 

8)  Identify  Lin.-  direction   technical  assistance  will  Lake  by 
staling  a  specilU:  scope  of  work  consistent  with  the  studies 
cited,   (oxumple  is  provided  in  Atiaeliment  //l). 

9)  f>:taMiiih  a  voluntary  commitment  process  for  states  to  pnrti- 
fiji.iio  in  technical  ass  i  stance  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,    I   l hank  you  and  your  committee  fur.- the  opportunity  to 
resent  my  testimony.      L  place  myself  at  your  disposal  for  questions. 


(?;ot«:  In  the  interest,  of  economy,  certain  attachments  accompanying 
Ir.  Hartley's  prepared  a  tat  er.cn  t  were  retained  in  the  files  of  the  committee.) 


Senator  Wkk'KI-k  Thank  you  verv  much. 
Dr.  Sailor? 

Dr.  Sailok.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Wayne  Sailor,  and  i  am  with  the  San  Francisco  State  Uni- 
versity, department  of  special  education,  and  current  president  of 
the  Association  for  Severely  Handicapped. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  respresent  severely 
handicapped  children  and  their  parents  and  giving  this  testimony, 

The  children  that  I  am  talking  ahout  are  primarily  severely  Re- 
tarded, may  also  have  other  mult i handicapping  conditions,  and  in 
general  are  encompassed  within  the  lowest  functioning  one  percent 
of  the  population.  1  think  that  the  first  statement  that  is  probably 
clear  to  all  of  us  in  this  room  is  that  the  severely  handicapped 
child  and  young  person  of  this  country  has  benefited  enormously 
from  Federal  involvement,  particularly  from  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  !)4- 1-1:2.  Just  S  years  ago,  I  was  employed  as  a  psychologist  in  a 
mental  retardation  hospital.  I  was  responsible  for  developing  treat- 
ment programs  for  individuals  on  wards  within  that  hospital. 
There  was  very  little  mobility  from  the  institution  to  the  communi- 
ty—in  fact,  virtually  none,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say.  There  were 
large  numbers  of  children  in  beds,  getting  bedsores,  being  improp- 
erly positioned,  improperly  fed.  very  little  attention  being  paid  to 
skill  development,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

Those  exact  same  soil  of  children  today  are  in  special  classes  in 
regular  public  schools;  they  get  around  in  all  aspects  of  the  commu- 
nity including  recreational  facilities,  including  stores — all  of  the 
places  that  one  woidd  expect  to  see  the  same  age  person  with  no 
disabilities,  we  are  now  seeing  the  same  severely  handicapped  kids 
that  formerly  were  -va rehoused  in  hospitals. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  not  all  of  these  children  are  being  reached 
in  the  same  way.  We  continue  to  operate  mental  retardation  insti- 
tutes, and  we  continue  to  see  children  who  deserve  and,  I  think, 
are  entitled  to  much  better. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  Federal 
involvement  in  the  outcome  has  been  the  increased  visibility  of  se- 
verely handicapped  children  in  the  population.  In  the  city  that  I 
work,  San  Francisco,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  you  now  that 
we  are  fully  integrated  in  San  Francisco.  There  are  no  severely 
handicapped  children  or  young  people  in  a  segregated,  handi- 
capped-only facility  for  their  education.  All  of  the  programs  for  se- 
verely handicapped  students  are  now  located  in  regular  public 
schools  or  private  schools  in  San  Francisco. 

That  increased  visibility  has  enabled  the  children  who  are  non- 
disabled  to  begin  to  enlighten  their  parents  on  what  these  kids  are 
all  about,  and  I  think  that  is  having  a  very  beneficial  impact  in 
California  and  the  bay  area. 

Education  of  severely  handicapped  kids  has  undergone  two  major- 
phases,  I  think,  since  passage  of  Public  Law  5)4—142.  The  first  was 
the  effort  to  develop  a  curriculum  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
the  kids.  The  early  efforts  of  curriculum  development  tended  to  be 
patterned  after  some  earlier  work  that  had  been  done  on  preschool 
and  early  childhood  kinds  of  developments,  and  it  led  to  what  we 
called  the  cognitive  development  and  age  discrepancy-based  cur** 
riculum  efforts.  These  efforts  to  teach  severely  handicapped  chil- 
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dren  the  kinds  of  skills  that  would  be  characterized  by  preschool 
programs  and  by  normal  kindergarten  programs  and  so  on,  I  think 
was  beneficial  in  one  sense,  and  that  is  that  it  led  to  a  very,  very 
strong  teaching  technology  to  be  developed,  because  these  skills  for 
the  most  part  were  very  low  in  their  motivation  for  severely  handi- 
capped children,  and  it  was  difficult  to  teach  them,  and  it  led  to 
the  efforts  to  train  very,  very  sophisticated  and  competent  teach- 
ers. 

The  real  breakthrough  in  education  of  the  handicapped  occurred 
recently,  I  think,  in  about  1979,  when  we  shifted  from  a  cognitive- 
based  curriculum  to  what  we  now  call  a  functional  life  skills  cur- 
riculum. We  made  a  decision  that  what  severely  handicapped  chil- 
dren need  educationally  is  everything  that  we  can  give  them  to  in- 
crease their  ability  to  function  independently  in  a  normal  commu- 
nity in  the  post-school  years,  and  that  brought  very  much  into 
focus  the  issue  of  where  education  should  take  place.  It  now  be- 
comes necessary,  and  I  think  absolutely  appropriate,  to  serve  se- 
verely handicapped  children  in  the  most  normal  environment  pos- 
sible, and  we  believe  that  now  to  be  the  regular  public  school:  The 
involvement  of  the  nondisabled  age  peer  has  proven  to  be  a  critical 
aspect,  in  this  curriculum  development,  and  if  we  are  going  to  suc- 
ceed in  increasing  independence  and  making  nondeadend  sorts  of 
job  placements  possible  for  very  severely  handicapped  persons, 
then  we  have  to  begin  that  process  early.  We  have  to  be  in  multi- 
ple-community environments.  We  have  to  have  regular,  face-to-face 
and  daily  contacts  between  our  students  and  nondisabled  age  peers. 
The  nature  of  that  contact,  we  believe,  should  be  not  only  a  friend- 
ship and  a  social  contact,  but  should  also  have  instructional  capa- 
bilities built  into  it  as  well,  in  the  sense  of  peer  tutors. 

Because  of  the  relatively  small  amount  of  time  that  has  passed 
since  this  conceptual  shift  occurred  in  our  own  program  develop- 
ment, we  see  the  need  for  a  continued  strong  Federal  presence  in 
the  education  of  the  handicapped,  specifically  for  severely  handi- 
capped children. 

These  programs,  as  you  knpwrMr.  Chairman,  are  very  expensive 
at  the  local  school  di§trittfand  Stat-  level.  They  are  difficult  to 
manage  relative  totfie  more  familiaA  special  education  programs 
for  less  severely  disabled  children,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to, segre- 
gate and  isolate  severely  handicapped  populations  in  the  absence  of 
a  strong  Federal  incentive  to  do  otherwise. 

Up  to  now,  the  services  to  severely  handicapped  children  have 
been  by  general  authority  and  by  Department  of  Education  policy, 
rather  than  by  specific,  designated  authority  for  severely  handi- 
capped children. 

Should  Congress  continue  a  major  discretionary  law  to  direct 
education  of  handicapped  students?  The  answer,  we  feel,  is  a  defi- 
nite "yes."  We  feel  the  needs  of  severely  handicapped  children  for 
improved  competencies  in  their  teachers  to  carry  out  a  functional 
life  skills  curriculum,  to  improve  service  delivery  models  certainly 
mandate  a  strong  continuing  Federal  presence.  We  additionally 
would  hope  that  the  statutory  language  specific  to  the  growing 
needs  of  severely  handicapped  students  could  be  added  to  the  exist- 
ing education  statute. 
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1  have  addressed  six  concerns  that  1  would  like  to  see  included  in 
some  form  in  that  specific  language  if  this  is  pursued. 

The  first  issue  is  related  services.  We  continue  to  have  a  problem 
at  the  local  school  district  level  and  at  the  State  level  in  the  provi- 
sion of  needed  therapy  services  and  other  related  services  to  se- 
verely handicapped  students.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion concerning  who  is  responsible  for  the  payment  of  services 
and  the  provision  of  these  services.  We  find  jurisdictional  lights 
over  cost  and  administration.  Finally— one  of  the  thing'  that  has 
been  of  most  immediate  concern  to  us— is  the  tendency  for  related 
services  to  seek  to  tie  individuals  to  more  restrictive  placements. 
The  argument  here  is  we  can  only  provide  physical  therapy  if  we 
put  all  these  kids  over  here  where  we  can  have  a  therapist  and  an 
office  and  a  therapy  room  and  so  on.  We  now  know  that  that  is  not 
the  case.  We  would  like  to  see  statutory  language  clarify  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  concept  of  the  least  restrictive  environment 
and  the  provision  of  related  services. 

The  second  issue  has  to  do  with  Dr.  Hanley's  discussion  on  the 
integration,  or  lack  of  integration,  of  deaf-blind  services  with  se- 
verely handicapped  programs.  I  think  we  have  possibly  a  minor 
philosophical  or  conceptual  disagreement  on  that  particular  issue.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  much  closer  integration  of  services  and  pro- 
grams for  deaf-blind  individuals  and  severely  handicapped  pro- 
prams.  I  think  the  technologies  of  the  two  are  parallel,  they  are 
closely  related;  I  think  we  benefit  each  other,  and  I  would  like  to, 
see  those  programs  amalgamated— particularly  with  respect  to  sec- 
ondary programs  and  the  development  of  meaningful  least-restric- 
tive environment  high  school  vocational  training  and  so  on  with 
deaf-blind  students. 

The  third  issue  has  to  do  with  early  childhood  programs  for  se- 
verely handicapped  children.  We  agree  with  the  earlier  panels* 
presentations.  We  feel  that  programs  for  early  childhood  have  par- 
ticularly benefited  mildly  and  moderately  disabled  very  young  chil- 
dren. We  would  like  to  see  specific  new  early  childhood  procure- 
ments that  would  stress  severely  handicapping  conditions. 

We  would  like  to  see  special  language  under  this  section  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  for  severely  handicapped  young 
children  and  with  a  mandate  that  these  programs-also  be  carried 
out  in  the  least-restrictive  environment,  particularly  in  regular 
public  schools,  where  we  maximize  interaction  with  kindergarten 
programs. 

The  fourth  issue  is  personnel  preparation.  We  consider  this  to  be 
extremely  important.  A  recent  issue  of  "Education  Times,"  volume 
4,  reported  a  survey  of  personnel  placement  officers  at  universities 
around  the  country.  The  survey  revealed  a  shortage  of  special  edu- 
cation teachers  that  was  second  only  to  the  shortage  of  math  and 
science  teachers.  The  specialization  of  severely  handicapped  with 
the  specialized  training  that  is  necessary  for  teachers  to  work  in  a 
functional  life  skills  curriculum  with  this  population  is  particularly 
vulnerable  in  the  absence  of  a  strong  Federal  effort  in  personnel 
training. 

'My  own  university,  the  Department  of  Special  Education  is  one 
of  the  largest  three  departments  in  the  country,  and  yet,  in  the 
classes  that  I  and  my  colleagues  teach  in  education  of  severely 
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handicapped  .  hidcnls,  I  will  find  only  seven  or  eight  trainees  en- 
rollimj  in  these  courses.  The  universities  are  unhappy  with  classes 
that  are-  seven  and  eight  We  are  under  very  strong  pressure?  to 
close  a  class  out  if  we  do  not  have  at  least  U  students  in  it.  My 
feeling  is  that  without  continued  strong  Federal  support,  we  would 
be  at  jeopardy  to  he  able  to  provide  university  and  college-based 
training  with  the  severely  handicapped  specialization. 

We  also  would  like  to  see  inservice  training  he  returned  to  its 
previous  high  priority  within  the  personnel  training  specifications. 
Many  of  the  teachers  hired  to  educate  severely  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  youth  up  to  IDTlKlack  the  competencies  to  carry  out  a 
functional  life  skills  curriculum,  and  to  effectively  utilize  the  pres- 
ence of  nonhandiczipped  age  peers  in  the  instructional  process.  We 
believe  that  a  strong  Federal  role  in  procuring  that  inservice  train- 
ing effort  would  he  very  helpful. 

The  fifth  point,  demonstration  projects.  Research,  innovation,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  projects  for  severely  handicapped 
children  have  come  out  of  a  general  pool  of  funds  for  all  programs 
of  this  type.  We  would  like  to  see  specific  procurement  for  severely 
handicapped  children  to  facilitate  continued  research  and  innova- 
tion and  development. 

Finally,  instructional  technology,  computer  applications  for  our 
specific  population— we  would  like  to  see  new  language  in  statute 
that  would  facilitate  the  movement  into  the  education  of  severely 
handicapped  students  of  some  of  the  current  breakthroughs  that 
are  occurring  nationally  in  science,  technology,  and  the  applied  use 
of  computers.  We  would  like  to  see  this  authorization  call  for  spe- 
cific research  and  development  as  well  as  demonstration  activities, 
and  appropriate  training  in  the  uses  of  computer  technology,  with 
specific  application  to  severely  handicapped  students.  The  uses  and 
development  of  specialized  adaptive  equipment  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  vocational  and  community  living  schools,  uses  and  develop- 
ment of  specific  communication  devices  and  their  relationship  to 
computer  technology,  and  uses  and  development  of  specialized 
equipment  for  the  enhancement  of  mobility. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Sailor  follows:| 
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;    /erv  in  u  *  h  riim  r«'<;  i  a  te   Ui  i  r>  n  PP'o  r  I  uii  i  t  y  to  provide  testimony 
liir-Mi.in!    id  f  <lu<  it  ion  ui    the  H  .i  n  d  i  <■  ,1  p  p  c  (1 .      1   s  ha  )  1    in  this  testimony 
tfiil  »•.••,     •.;»••;  i  f  i .  fi  I  !  y  the  needs  fi  f     i« v r  re  1  y  ha  nd  i  r  a  pped  rh  i  I  dren  ii  nd 
','-.!'■.    •      f    is,   students  who  are   severely   re  t.i  nfed  :i  nd  whn  may  Ik? 
:n",'w.'V."(l  i« '   j rid  i  t  i  on.i  I   m-vi'i  i'  d  i ", a b  i  I  i  (.  i  v s .     1  he  rh  i  1  ii re n  f  o  r  whorp 
I   •['t'.il'    '.live  he  hp  f  i  t  ted  e  no  r  mo  n  s  1  v   t  roi'i  the   free  a  Dp  rop  r  i  <i  te 
•j  * '  j  1  i'  inn    .riiit   w.i  .   'iiiii  ra  n  teed  tn   them   in   19/4.     We  now  sop  children, 
*/no    mi;   ,i   decade  ,ino  we  ro  hidden  away  and   treated  as   if  they  were 
'.■  r  «:!,,■  i  i  I  ,   possessed  ui   medical   problems  'in   renular  public  schools, 
; 'i   t  ■>•■,',).  r  i  n  ',  ,   shopping  centers,   public   rr-i  »'e.i  t  i  orui  1  facilities, 
.m.  I   in    ii!    i '   t»i,»  places   that  their  non  -  ha  nd  i  c  a  poe  d     aqe  peers 
t » •e.ipj'"! »  .      !•    i'.   this    increased  visabilit//   that  has   resulted  from 
thf   .  i.    i  ;■■   ','<    !t«e     ducat  top  of   the  Handicapped  A  it   that  we  believe 
ry,  {.(•.•!■      -    ImjcIv   responsible   for  the  heightened  national   aw are- 
nas r.  :» thf*   r.p  »'d   for  s  ppr  i,tl   education  and   tin?   preservation  of  the 
piie    i:!e  nk    »:■■:«  r  ip  r  i  a  t  ♦»  c  d  u  c -i  t  i  o  n   for  all    students  with  disabilities. 

ft-,  r  v  r  -i  ■;  re  \  -.    in   the  ed  u  c  at  i  o  n  o  f  severely  handicapped  students 
'•.  a  s   u  it  d  e  r  ■  3  nr  e   t  .m  0  :n  a  i  0  r  nhi  s  p  s   from   its   inception   in   1974   to  the 
p  re.,  en  r-   n  .■  .    ■  I  p.   f.  Hp   first  phase    that    lasted  until    approximately   1979  , 
1  n  0  n  r,  ,•  <  ui  .   of  f  .0  r  t   was  expended   in  develop  i  nr;  appropriate  education 
•:  j  »■»■!■■  -i  1  a  ,   tn  •:  0  n  s  t.  r  u  c  t.  i  n  f.i  a   viable  service  delivery  system  and  i  t. 
pr"?xt  r  i  n  j   th"   f  i  r  \  t   c.idre  or   leadership  and  specialised  personnel  to 
deliver   tni*.  new  educational    experience.     Then   in   the  second  phase, 
h  e  n  i  n  n  i  n  •}   >  *    the   t « j  r  n  of   the  present   decade,  a   very  significant 
conceptual   s  'i  w  l  occurred  in   the  definition  of  the  curriculum  needs 
0  t   s  e  v !?  r  >/.\  /   handicapped  stud  e  n  t  s  , 
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During   th.«   llrst  |ih.i  .r  ,   <  i  .  i  I «  u  1  um  d»' v e  1  n  p e d   fin  education 
of   '.rviTt'ly  handicapped     t  u  r1  *•  n  t  s  w.i'.  based  om  eajlier  work   i|ruw  i  n<] 
1 ,,      |  y  (IUf    )  t   |i resc hon  1  -  fund  i  ca  ppo d  ear  ly   i  titer  vent  i  on  programs . 
;  ht<  cnnlrnt  f  '   thi««.n  programs  s  t ro«, sed  fl i  s l repa ne  i es  between 
.ine-i'-diiM:'..*.!  -.kill   levels  of  nnrm.il   children  .mil  severely  li.ind  I  capped 
children   in  cm|iii  f  t  v<<  ilc  ve  1  o  pmi'  r.  t.  and   in  ]  0  -  re  I  a  Led  he  ha  v  i  o  rs  ,     If  a 
child,   for  maniple,  happened   to  be   I years  old  and  yet  could  do  none 
of    fhe  kind*,  of  things   that   are  exhibited   in  a   typical   pre -school 
program  with  non- hand i ca ppwd  three  or   four  year  olds,   then  the  basis 
for  jn  educational   program  for  the  handicapped  child  was  often  found 
to  be  .i n  effort  to  teach  precisely   those  ore-school   kinds  of  skills. 
The  importance  of  the  educational   i nv  i ironmon t  had  not  been  realized 
to  ,inv  r.  i  'in  i'i  can  I   degree  prior   to  1079, 

In   the  \acond   phase   it  was   recognized   that   the  content  of  an 
appro  r>ri.u  v  Mil.iration.il   program  should   tak.»  j   very  different  form. 
It  h<T,rne   recognized  that    the  most    important  needs  of  severe!/  handi- 
capped    s  t  u  rl  e  n  t  s  wen?  for  f  u  n  c  t  i  on  a  1   1  i_  f  e  s  k  i  jj  s  that  would  e  n  a  b  1  e 
them  to   live  with    increased   independence    in  normal   community  environ- 
ments  in   the  post-school   years.     Now,    for   the   first   tine,   the  full 
importance  of  where   the  educational   program  takes   place  became  real- 
■    ized.     As   an  outgrowth  of  that  realization,  we  now  see  that  the  only 
appropriate  educational   environment   for  o   severely  handicapped 
student   is  un<>   in  which  non -ha  rd  i  capped  students  of   the  same  aqe 
range  are  also  receiving   their  education.  '  The  presence  and  involve- 
ment of  these  non- hand i capped  peers   in  now  rcconnized  as  a  critical 
and  extremely   important   factor  in  the   implementation  of  a  functional 
life  s  M 1  1  s  curriculum. 
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It    is  |>r'i'i  Im>U  In"  ium'  nf    t  h  i  ■,  major  c  n  nr  i1  p  t  ud  1   .wlVtincr  In 
the  Mui.it  inn  at    -everr)/  handicapped  children  ,in<l  youth  th.it  we 


o  t   t  he  h  i  ml  i  t.  a  ppe  d  ,     f  I'fliM'.i  I   prog  rams    f  o  »*  in  vc  re  1  y  ho  rid  i  cdpp  u  d 
s  t u it i? n t s  hjve  bt'i.'fi  of  i/xti'*.H»n   i mp n rt <i  rn.c  bi'cur.i'  those  1  ow- 1  nc i dunce 
pop  u  lit  ions  hjtfi-  proven  to  ho  very  experts  i  ve  and  difficult   to  manage 
re  1  a  t 1  vi:   t  o  f.  ho  mo  ro   f  am  i  I  i  a  r  s  po<  i  a  I   educ  d  I  i  o  n  p  rograms   for  1  c s  s 
severely  dfSi»  btud  children,     for  t  ho  nun  re  ,   there  is  a  r»  t  rong  n  a  t  i  ona  1 
tendency   to  segregate  and  isolate  the  severely  hiindj capped  populations 
in  the  iih^'iir  c  of  strong   foderil    incentive  to  do  otherwise.     Up   to  now 
th  i  s    f  edc  ra  1    ro  1  c  h.i r.   boo  n  jccompl  i  shed     by  gene  ra  I    a  u  tho  r  1 1>   a  nd  by 
Dep.i  r  irmn  t  of    i  due  1 1  i  on  policy   rather   than  by  specific,  designated 
a  u  h  "  r  i  f  y  , 

So,   to  address    the  question,  "Should  the  Congress  continue  a 
.■I;!   ';  r  d  i .:  re  t  i  on  a  r  /   law   to  direct   the   education  of  handicapped 
s  t  iden  * r,  ' "  ,   the  answer,  we  feel,    is  a   most  definite  yes.     The  needs  of 
sever*"  |  y   handicapped   students    fur   improved  com  potencies    in  their 
teachers    to  provide   .    functional    life  skills  Curriculum  a n r|   the  needs 
for  improved  curriculum  and  service  delivery  models   that  reflect 
education   in   the  regular  public  and  private  school   would  certainly 
mandate  <i  clear  and  strong  continuing   federal   presence.  Additionally, 
TASK  would  strongly  recommend   that  new  language  specific   to   the  grow- 
ing needs  of  severely  handicapped   students  be  added  to  existing  educa- 
tion statute.     The  specific  content  of  this  new  language  should,  we 
believe,   address   at   least   the   following  major  concerns: 


seii   the  need  for 


i.of, tinned  strong  federal  presence  in  education 
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|  A\H    f.n  Mum    mm  ..mmrud',    I  li-i  I    Mimm  V  I  ■  ■-   »'  alnimj  In-   returni  (I 
l„   if,  previous  h  »qh  prhirlt/  wllhm  mtmiiiiu'I   pn-p.ir.it  Inn  mum  I  • 
Ihnion'i,     M.inv  n«   t  h«>  learners  hired  hi  f<!u<.ili'  severely  h.iniM- 
i,,P|h.,|  fln!.ln>ii  .in 'I  youth  up  • 11   Vtt'i   \m\    Hie  competencies   to  cirry 
out   ,i  turn  t  Inn.il    lite  '.Mil-.  ■  u  r  r  »  r  u  him  and  to  i»  I  f  er  t  I  ve  1  y  utilize 
thi»  presence  nl  mm  ■  h.i  ml  I  < apped  ,n|i>  immm-,   In  I  hi-  iMlur.it1on.il  process, 
An  nutr.<.ich  ufforl   to  upgrade  the  -.Mils  of   those   trachers   is  urgent- 
ly nmuli'd. 

H  nnshMllmi  Proji'r  I'.:     T ASM  recommends   lh.it  specific  language 

he  developed  In  recognize  lli.il  I  eg  i  1 1  nui  t  e  need  tor   innovation  -ind 
df.ve1opn.ont  projects   for  the  school-age  severely  handicapped  population. 
Presently,  renters  for  research  and  curriculum  development,  such  as 
reflected  in  the  current   Institutes  for  Severely  Handicapped  Rose.rch, 
receivr   their  appropriation*,  piecemeal   from  existing  general  research 
rundinr).     Innovation  and  development  projects   for  severely  handicapped 
children  and  youth  should  stand  on  their  own  specific  procurement, 
grounded  In   statutory  language.     This  language  should  clarify  what  is 
meant  by  model  program*;  and  should  direct  authorization  specifically 
to  the  development  of  fdncat1on.il   programs  that  occur  in  the  presence 
of  educational  programs   for  nnn-d  isabled ,  aqe  peers  and  that  include 
dcaf-hHnd  children  and  youth  as  a  part  of  the  severely  handicapped 
pro cure men t  . 

6.       Proposed  New  Par.L.  -  .In.s.l    '  c.tj.  oAa  l_T_e_c  hAoJ_oj}y.  Jor_Jhe^yere±£ 

HA"dJj:.apped I  Population :     TASK  recommends   that  a  new  authorization 
be  provided   to  facilitate  the  movement  into   the  education  of  severely 
handicapped  students   to  current  national   breakthroughs   in  science  and 
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Senator  Wkickkii  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  SaiUir.  I  appreciate 
your  testimony. 

I  only  have'ono  question,  and  that  is  for  Dr.  Ilnnley.  Dr.  Sontag 
has  told  tin*  subcommittee  that  tho  Department  of  Kducntion  can 
confidently  shift  the  focus  of  the*  renters  away  from  direct  services, 
since  the*  States  now  have  tho  capacity  to  provide  these  services.  To 
what  extent  are  the  State  and  local  education  agencies  assuming 
the  responsibility  for  providing  direct  educational  servicers  for  the 
deaf-blind  children? 

Dr.  Hani.ky.  Senator,  in  my  nine  State  region,  in  IOHI-l!)Hg,  lift- 
percent  assumption  was  achieved  l>y  our  member  States.  Projected 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  they  have  projected  HO  percent  assump- 
tion. So,  we  are  looking  at  a  20-percent  assumption  differential  for 
the  upcoming  year  for  day-to-day  education  programs. 

Senator  Wkickkk.  I  suppose,  then,  my  next  question  would  be, 
even  though  they  are  assuming,  how  well  are  they  doing? 

Dr.  Hani.ky.  I  think  they  are  achieving  that  function  of  day-to- 
day service  quite  well.  What  is  needed,  and  what  they  have  ex- 
pressed to  us,  and  others  around  the  country,  through  the  surveys 
that  have  been  conducted  is  that  they  continue  to  need  other  sup- 
port kinds  of  services  because  of  geographical  isolation,  and  those 
support  services  are  such  things  as  varied  kinds  of  technical  assist- 
ance, program  development,  et  cetera. 

Senator  Wkickkk.  Well,  I  thank  you  very  much,  and  I  might  add, 
too,  you  must  take  great  pride  in,  in  effect,  changing  the  public 
conception;  it  is  possible,  under  the  toughest  circumstances,  and  I 
admire  both  of  you  very  much  for  the  work  you  are  doing. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

Dr.  Hani.ky.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Sailor.  Thank  you.  I  also  admire  you,  Senator,  for  what  you 
are  doing. 

Senator  Wkickkk.  The  last  panel  will  consist  of  Dr.  Katharine  . 
Butler,  director  of  the  Division  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabili- 
tation, Syracuse  University,  and  Dr.  Robert  Black,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Programs  for  the  Handicapped,  Department  of  Education, 
Columbia,  S.C.  ; 

Is  Senator  Thurmond  in  the  room?  I  know  that  he  especially 
wanted  to  introduce  Dr.  Black. 

Staff.  He  is  coming. 

Senator  Wkickkk.  He  is  coming.  I  will  tell  you  what  that  means, 
those  of  you  who  do  not  know  the  Senate.  He  is  coming,"  can  mean 
1  minute,  it  can  mean  15  minutes.  I  am  guilty  of  this,  and  this  is 
not  Senator  Thurmond;  this  is  all  of  us. 

I  think  what  I  would  like  is  to  proceed  with  the  testimony,  and 
when  Senator  Thurmond  gets  here  we  will  afford  him  the  opportu- 
nity to  introduce  Dr.  Black. 

Dr.  Butler,  it  is  nice  to  have  you  here,  and  please  proceed. 
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STATKMI4NT  OF  UK,  IvATIIAHINi;  (I  UITIJIK,  IIIKKfTOK. 
UIVISION  OF  HI'KCIAI,  KMU'ATlON  AND  KKH AKIUTATION, 
HYHACI'MK  I'NIVKKSITV,  NKW  YOHKj  I'KKSIDKNT,  ItKillKK  Kill'. 
CATION  CONSORTIUM  FOR  Hi'KHAI*  MUTATION  AND  KKIIA- 
UllilTATION  AND  OK,  KOIIKHT  S,  ULAVK,  DIHWTOK,  OWH'K  OF 
I'ltOOKAMH  FOK  Till'!  IIANOIC AITKI),  OHPAKTMFNT  OF  VMVV\« 
TION,  CUM  MINA,  S,<\ 

Dr.  Ilim.Kit.  Thank  you.  Senator  Woieker. 

I  urn  most  appreciate  of  your  invilul  inn  to  comment  on  tlu« 
ivauthorizntion  of  Kl  I  A.  I  nm  director  ol'  the  Division  of  Special 
Education  and  Rehabilitation  at  Syracuse  UniverHity  and  am  the 
current  president  of  the  Higher  Kducntion  Consortium  for  Special 
[Education. 

It  is  critical  to  review  section  Ml.  part  D,  Training  Personnel  for 
the  Kducntion  of  the  Handicapped,  nnd  I  would  like  to  particularly 
comment  on  the  recently  issued  regulations  bv  the  Department  of 
Kducntion,  which  are  really  more  in  tune  with  the  times  and  pro- 
vide more  appropriate  strategies  for  meeting  the  current  and  pro- 
jected shortages  of  qualified  special  education  personnel  through- 
out the  United  States. 

My  addnss  this  morning  will  focus  upon  the  need  .^v  qualified 
personnel  as  well  as  for  quantity  of  personnel. 

Certainly,  the  Department  is  to  he  commended  f  1  needed  re- 
finement of  existing  regulation.  They  reflect  a  mor1  ation  in  the 
direction  of  preservice  support  for  personnel  train  I'Vy  will  be 
of  maximum  benefit  to  handicapped  children,  the>.  Uion,  and 
their  families. 

In  my  view,  it  is  appropriate  that  the  first  priority  be  u  continue 
to  support  personnel  training  programs  and  institutions  of  higher 
education  which  provide  special  education  training. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  this  priority  focus  upon  preserv- 
ice education  at  this  time.  Certainly,  Public  Law  *)l-2:i0  was  origi- 
nally designed  to  provide  teachers  and  other  specialists  as  a  cadre 
of  uniquely  qualified  individuals  to  meet  the  needs  of  handicapped 
youngsters, 

Certainly,  recent  reports  across  the  Nation  continue  to  reflect  a 
dramatic  shortage  of  qualified  personnel,  as  Wayne  Sailor  has  indi- 
cated. The  number  is  somewhere  between  415,000  and  67,000  special 
education  teachers  needed  to  serve  the  kinds  of  children  we  have 
heard  described  today.  A  September  1982  national  survey  reported 
that  personnel  shortages  were  in  many  categorical  areas,  with 
severe  shortages  of  teachers  for  the  emotionally  disturbed,  the 
speech  impaired,  the  learning  disabled  and  the  severely  handi- 
capped, as  we  have  heard. 

Attrition  is  a  problem  in  the  majority  of  States.  For  example,  the 
attrition  rate  for  teachers  of  the  autistic  averages  50  percent.  Most 
studies  of  teacher  shortages  do  not  even  take  into  account  either 
attrition  or  the  use  of  unqualified  personnel.  A  very  recent  study, 
February  1983,  surveyed  all  State  departments  of  education  and 
found,  for  example,  that  speech  language  pathologists  were  in  sig- 
nificantly short  supply  in  39  of  the  50  States.  Twenty  of  those 
States  with  vacancies— and  these  are  real  vacancies,  not  a  wish-for 
list— those  States  have  reduced  the  certification  requirements  in 
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order  to  meet  the  shortages,  and  they  use  less  than  qualified  per- 
sonnel. However,  even  with  such  a  reduction,  the  strategy  has  not 
been  successful,  and  the  shortages  remain.  Trns  is  true  throughout 
all  of  special' education.  The  strategy  of  attempting  to  utilize  less 
than  qualified  individuals  may  well  result  in  a  disservice  to  the 
handicapped  children  they  purport  to  serve. 

In  fact,  if  all  factors  were  considered,  the  needs  for  trained  per- 
sonnel are  undoubtedly  considerably  higher  than  the  reported 
43,000  to  67,000.  This  is  not  or;/  a  national  concern;  it  must  now 
be  a  Federal  priority. 

The  only  possible  way  to  provide  an  appropriate  education  for  all 
handicapped  children  is  to  assure,  by  an  adequate  level  of  Federal 
support,  preservice  preparation.  It  is  only  through  a  longitudinal 
effort  that  the, needs  for  qualified  personnel  will  be  met.  It  is  re- 
grettable to  note  that  30  percent  of  special  education  teachers  in 
some  States  are  on  temporary  or  emergency. credentials.  It  is  even 
more  regrettable  that  we  must  expose  our  most  vulnerable  children 
to  individuals,  be  they  regular  or  special  educators,  without  suffi- 
cient training  to  serve  them  well.  To  utilize  ill-prepared  individuals 
is  to  court  disaster  over  time. 

Indeed,  an  integral  part,  of  this  long-term  training  initiative 
should  include  the  preparation  of  leadership  personnel— that  is, 
doctoral  level  training.  This  priority  is  long  overdue  and  will  yield 
a  direct  benefit  to  handicapped  children.  The  training  of  higher 
education  personnel  will  provide  the  necessary  leadership  in  re- 
search, development  and  evaluation.  It  is  only  with  the  continuing 
Federal  interest  and  support  that  the  needs  of  the  Nation  for  lead- 
ers in  special  education  can  be  met. 

Personnel  training  programs  have  undergone,  as  you  know,  a  siz- 
able reduction  in  Federal  support  over  the  past  several  years.  At 
best,  in  the  face  of  this  shortage,  this  is  shortsighted,  since  quality 
training  programs  take  decades  to  build  but  may  be  decimated  in  a 
much  briefer  period.  Presently  proposed  budget  cuts  in  the  1984 
Federal  budget  of  $15.7  million  is  counterproductive  to  any  at- 
tempts to  overcome  current  personnel  ..shortages.  Preservice  train- 
ing funds,  when  available,  significantly  assist  in  attracting  the  best 
and  the  brightest  students. 

I  would  like  now  to  speak  briefly  to  a  number  of  other  priorities. 

Senator  Weicker.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  going  to  do,  because  I 
have  some  questions  for  you,  and  I  know  that  you  have  got 'some 
more  on  your  statements.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  some  of  the  com- 
ments that  you  are  making,  because  I  will  tell  you,  it  will  educate 
my  colleagues  around  here.  They  think  that  regular  educators  and 
special  educators  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  You  can  sort  of 
throw  them  all  in  the  same  basket,  throw  them  out  there,  and  they 
will  do  the  same  job.  I  think  you  are  making  some  excellent  points 
here  for  all  of  our  edification. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  now  is,  since  Senator  Thurmond  has 
many  other  obligations,  and  I  know  he  would  like  to  introduce  Dr. 
Black,  why  don't  we  have  Senator  Thurmond  introduce  Dr.  Black, 
and  after  that,  I  am  going  to  return  to  you,  Dr.  Butler,  and  then  we 
will  go  back  to  Dr.  Black. 

.  Senator  Thurmond? 


Hi 
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Senator  Thurmond.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  come  before  this 
subcommittee  and  such  a  distinguished  chairman,  and  I  am  hon- 
ored at  this  time  to  present  to  you  the  next  speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  and  proud,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  introduce  today  Dr.  Robert  S. 
Black,  director  of  programs  for  the  handicapped  in  the  South  Caro- 
lina State  Department  of  Education. 

Dr.  Black  is  currently  serving  as  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Directors  of  Special  Education.  Dr.  Black  completed 
his  undergraduate  work  at  my  alma  mater,  Clemson  University. 
He  received  his  masters  in  education  from  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia and  obtained  his  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  Miami  in  Flor- 
ida. He  was  a  teacher  in  the  public  school  system  for  7  years, 
where  he  taught  the  handicapped.  Dr.  Black  was  also  the  local  di- 
rector of  Special  Education  in  Florida  for  5  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  these  credentials,  Dr,  Black  has 
been  the  director  of  the  office  of  programs  for  the  handicapped  in 
the  South  Carol  ina  State  Department  of  Education  for  10  years. 

I  commend  the  selection  of  this  fine,  capable,  experienced  man  to 
testify  before  this  distinguished  subcommittee,  and  I  feel  that  his 
remarks  should  be  very  helpful  to  the  subcommittee. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Weicker.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Thurmond, 
and  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Black's  attendance  at  Princeton- 
was  that  where  he  went — that  was  a  very  unfortunate  choice  of  in- 
stitutions, but  I  am  sure  that  he  will  be  able  to  weather  that,  be- 
cause whatever  he  did,  he  made  up  for  lost  ground  when  he  went 
to  the  University  of  Virginia,  which  is  where  I  also  went,  after  I 
graduated  from  Yale. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Well,  I  might  mention  that  in  addition  to 
Clemson  being  No.  1  in  football  the  year  before  last,  they  also  have 
very  fine  scholarship. 

Senator  Weicker.  Very  good.  Well,  it  is  very  nice  of  you,  Sena- 
tor, to  be  with  us. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Weicker.  Dr.  Butler,  why  don't  you,  if  you  could,  con- 
clude your  remarks.  Then,  I  will  wait  on  the  questions.  We  will 
give  Dr.  Black  a  chance  to  talk,  and  then  I  will  ask  questions  of 
both  of  you. 

Dr.  Butler.  Fine,  thank  you. 

I  would  like  to  address  just  a  few  of  the  other  priorities.  I  was 
going  to  comment  on  the  preparation  of  related  services  personnel. 
We  heard  earlier  comments  on  that. 

Personnel  trained  within  this  priority  continue  to  be  needed — in- 
dividuals who  provide  developmental,  corrective,  and  other  sup- 
portive services.  Both  preservice  and  inservice  are  essential  for 
such  individuals — for  example,  psychologists,  school  nurses,  and  so 
forth— to  permit  them  to  provide  the  appropriate  services  to  handi- 
capped children. 

The  specialized  training  of  regular  educators  as  a  priority  re- 
flects the  continuing  commitment  to  the  needs  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, as  well.  While  local  education  agencies  and  State  education 
agencies  have  moved  strongly  to  meet  this  need,  the  monumental 
size  of  the  task  must  be  recognized.  There  are  16,000  local  educa- 
tion agencies  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  estimated  that  $84 
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million  would  Uv  necessary  to  meet  the  inservice  needs  of  regular 
educators.  Thus,  adequate  funding  certainly  remains  a  problem. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  percent  of  part  B  funds  have 
been  allocated  to  this  effort,  which  supports,  then,  in  turn  the  in- 
service  training  funds  made  available  through  part  D. 

The  preparation  of  trainers  of  parent  and  volunteers  also  .re- 
flects an  area  of  support  to  be  continued.  Parent  centers  have  been 
successful  and  have  effectively  demonstrated  their  ability^tomake 
a  contribution.  Parents,  incidentally,  are  least  likely  to  be  served 
under  any  contemplated  inservice  funding,  but  their  role  in  the 
Public  Law  94-142  process  is  indeed  critical. 

Finally,  States  have  been  required  to  submit  comprehensive  per- 
sonnel development  plans,  called  CSPD's  and  to  establish  statewide 
inservice  training  programs.  The  training  and  research  activities  of 
personnel  preparation  programs  in  higher  education  should  be 
joined  with  CSPD  programs  in  particular  to  address  the  serious  in- 
service  training  needs  we  just  referred  to. 

In  summary,  the  shift  in  emphasis  represented  in  the  proposed 
regulations  should  be  supported  within  the  context  of  the  reauthor- 
ization of  Public  Law  91-230.  It  is  a  positive  step  in  the  correct  di- 
rection. A  Federal  role  is  crucial  to  meeting  a  national  need. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Butler  follows:] 
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!n  i  nir.iciiTitiii  'I  I'jMiui  i/.if  nm  of  the?  LfJucci t i fin  ■  ;*  the  Handicapped  Act, 

it  is  uiMciil  to  review  Section  GJl,  I'art  D--  Ira  iniiuj  fVrsonnolfor  the  Lduca- 
tir»i  of  thi;  Handicapped  as  well  as  the  proposed  regulations  which  would  imple- 
ment. P.irt.  [j  (if  IMA,  as  .imi*ii'fi«c1.     fliesc  recently  issued  regulations  by  the 
Department  {ire  more  iti  tune  with  the  time,  and  provide  more  appropriate  stra- 
tegies for  livf't. in<)  the  current  and  projected  shortages  of  qualified  special 
education  personnel  throughout  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  portion  of  the  proposed  regulations  deals 

with  the  nj:w  priorities  for  support  of  personnel  training  contained  in  Subpart 

i 

B,  Section!  318.10,    The  Department,  of  Lducation  is  to  be  commended  for  a  needed 

refinement;  of  existing  regulations.    The  most  significant  portions  of  the  pro- 

i 

posed  regulations  appear  to  be  the  proposed  priorities,  which  reflect  a  modifi- 
cation in]  the  direction  of  presorvice  support  for  personnel  training,  which, 
when  implemented,  would  be  of  maximum  benefit  to  handicapped  children,  their 
education,  and  their  families. 

In  my  view,  it  is  appropriate  that  the  first  priority  be  tr  continue  to 
support  personnel  training  programs  in  institutions  of  higher  education  which 
provide  special  education  training.     It  is  of  particular  importance  that  this 
priority  focus  upon  preservice  education  at  this  time,  since  this  reinforces 
the  original  intent  of  Section  631,  which  was  (1)  to  provide  training  of  pro- 
fessional personnel  to  conduct  training  of  teachers  and  other  specialists;  (2) 
to  provide  training  for  personnel  engaged  or  preparing  to  engage  in  employment 
as  teachers  of  handicapped  children,  as  supervisors  of  such  teachers,  or  as 
speech  correctioni s ts  or  other  special  personnel  providing  special  services  for 
the  education  of  handicapped  children,  or  preparing  to  engage  in  research  in 
fields  related  to  the  education  of  such  children;  and  (3)  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  scholarships  for  personnel  to  be  trained.    P.L.  91-230  was  designed 
to  provide  teacher's  and  other  specialists  as  a  cadre  of  individuals  uniquely 
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qualified  to  meet  the  nerds  of  U<\w\ i  capped  youngsters, 

The  fourth  Annual  Report  to  Congress  ( 198?)  by  the  Department  of  Education 
stated  thai,  wlit-fi  P.l.  M-W  was  enacted,  it  quickly  became  clear  that  neither 
the  types  nor  the  number  of  staff  required, to  implement  'he  goal  of  providing  a 
free  appropriate  public  education  to  all  handicapped  children  were  available. 
Recent  reports  across  the  nation  continue  to.  reflect  a  dramatic  shortage  of 
qualified  personnel,  with  the  number  ranging'  from  43,000  to  67,000.    A  September, 
I'm?,  national  survey  (Schufor  and  Duncan)  reports  that  there  are  personnel 
shortage-,  in  man/  categorical  areas,  with  severe  shortages  of  teachers  for  the 
emotionally  disturbed,  speech  impair-d,  learning  disabled  and  severely  handi- 
capped. 

Attrit  ion  is  reported  to  tie  a  problem  in  the  majority  of  states.  For 
example,  the  attrition  rate  for  teachers  of  the  autistic  averages  50%.  Most 
studies  of  tfM.Jiur  shortages  do  not  take  into  account  either  attrition  or  the 
use  of  unqualified  personnel.    An  example  of  a  very  recent  study  (February, 
1083)  which  surveyed  all  State  Departments  of  education  found  that  speech- 
language  pathologists  were  in  significantly  short  supply  in  39  of  the  50  states, 
including  Washington,  D.C.    Twenty  of  the  states  with  vacancies  have  reduced 
certification  standards  to  meet  the  shortages  and  currently  use  less  than  fully 
qualified  personnel.  'Even  with  a  reduction  to  unqualified  personnel,  the 
shortages  remain.    As  throughout  all  of  special  education,  the  strategy  of 
attempting  to  utilize  less  than  qualified  .ndividuals  to  serve  the  handicapped 
is  fraught  with  difficulties  and  may  well  result  in  a  disservice  to  these 
children.    If  all  factors  were  considered,  the  needs  for  trained  personnel- are 
undoubtedly  considerably  higher  than  the  reported  43,000  to  67,000.    This  is  not 
only  a  national  concern;  it  must  now  be  a  federal  priority. 

The  only  possible  way  to  provide  an  appropriate  education  for  all  handi-  { 
capped  children  is  to  assure,  by  an  adequate  level  of  federal  support,  preservice 
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preparation.     II.  is  on  iy  t hr  nu<|h  .t  liHMiitudin.il  effort  thai  the  needs  for  quali- 
fied ppi'  jOiiML' !  w  i  II  |iL.  mot.     It  i s  runrettab  1e  to  note  that  some  states  have  up 
to  i(V  of  their  spocial  ^location  teachers  on  temporary  or  emergency  credentials. 
It.  v.,  ever  r-;n>  n-jn*!. tab le  that  we  must  expose  our  most,  vulnerable  children  to 
indivni'Ml    (hr  Mie)  medlar  or  special  educators)  withurl  sufficient  training 
to  serve  Hi-    v..< !  ! .     fo  util'/e  i  1  1  -prepared  individuals  is  to  court  disaster 
over  tine.    Only  I  ohm- term  support,  of  fie  Id -bo  sod  teacher  education  programs 
with  the  capability  to  deal  with  children  with  special  needs  can  meet  the 
intent,  of  <\L.  'M-U?. 

An  integral  part  of  this  long- term  training  initiative  should  include  the 
r.ccoml  priority  established  in  these  proposed  regulations,  i.e.,  the  preparation 
of  leadership  personnel.    rhis  priority  is  long  overdue  and  will  yield  a  direct 
benefit  to  handicapped  children.    We  are  pleased  to  note  that  this  priority  re- 
flects the  national  interest  in  the  training  of  higher  education  personnel  who 
will  provide  the  necessary  leadership  in  research,  development  and  evaluation. 
Only  with  continuing  federal  interest  and  support  can  the  needs  of  the  nation 
for  leaders  in  special  education  be  met. 

Overall,  personnel  training  programs  within  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion have  undergone  sizeable  reductions  in  federal  support  over  the  past  several 
years.    At  best,  this  is  short  sighted,  since  quality  training  programs  take 
decades  to  build,  but  may  be  decimated  in  a  much  briefer  period.  Presently 
proposed  budget  cuts  in  the  1984  Federal  budget  of  -$15.7  million  is  counter- 
productive to  any  attempts  to  overcome  the  current  personnel  shortage.  Pre- 
service  training  funds,  when  available,  significantly  assist  in  attracting  the 
best  and  the  brightest  students.    Support  for  such  individuals  is  not  only 
critical  in  today's  economy,  but  is  essential'  for  the  delivery  of  services  to 
handicapped  children  and  their  families  now  and  in  the  future. 

The  priority  which  addresses  preparation  of  related  services  personnel 
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continues  previous  ct  tori.*,  to  support,  this  <|  roup ,  and  should  remain  a  priority 
of  importance.    Personnel  trained  within  this  priority  include  paraprofess tonal 
and  professional  individuals  who  provide  dove  Inpmontal  ,  corrective  and  other 
supportive  services,    i'-oth  preservu.e  dud  inservico  ore  essential  for  such 
individu.il',  (fur  »«*.imp1i«,  psycho  lot)  i  s  ts,  si.bnol  nurses,  etc.)  to  permit  them  to 
provide  the  appropriate  srrvues  to  assist  handicapped  children  to  benefit  from 
special  education,  (f'resorvice  personnel  training  of  certain  types  of  special- 
ists, for  example,  early  childhood  educators,  educators  of  the  severely  handi- 
capped, vocational  special  educators  and  adaptive  physical  educators  occurs 
under  the  first  priority,  preparation  of  special  educators.) 

The  specialized  training  of  reqular  educators  is  also  of  concern,  and  its 
retention  as  .1  priority  reflect-,  a  continuinq  commitment  to  the  needs  of  this 
qroup.     [ns<  rvic  !  raining  of  n.»  lular  educators  and  administrators  is  frequently 
corisid"r-<)  •..  i,<>  •  \-t.  province  jf  local  ..nd  state  education  agencies,  While 
LEA's  and  SFA's  have  moved  strongly  to  meet  this  need,  the  monumental  size  of 
the  task  must  he  recount  <:ed.     Hi  ere  are  10,000  local  education  agencies  in  the 
U.S.  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  R4  million  dollars  would  bo  necessary  to 
meet  the  inservico  needs  of  renular  educators.    While  adequate  funding  remains 
a  problem,  it  should  be  noted  that  5,6^:  of  Part  B  funds  have  been  allocated  to 
this  effort,  thus  supporting  insorvi.ee  training  funds  made  available  through 
Part  0. 

The  priority  regarding  the  preparation  of  trainers  of  parents  and  volunteers 
also  reflects  an  area  of  support  to  be  continued.    Parent  centers  have  been 
successful  in  their  operation  and  have  effectively  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  make  a  contribution.    The  inclusion  of  this  group  is  consistent  with  infor- 
mation stipulated  in  earlier  legislative  hearings.     In  addition,  parents  are 
least  likely  to  be  served  under  any  contemplated  inservice  funding,  but  their 
role  as  parents  and  their  participation  in  the  P.L.  94-142  process  is  critical. 
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|ln>  (.nmpi  elicns  ive  '-v.li'in  ul  personnel  llevolopmont  (CSPD)  Is  supported  in 
principle  hy  ii  niftjot  ity  of  profoss  i(,(ui  I', ,    Its  imp  lamentation  among  states  has 
been  very  uneven  (AppHe,,  Mdnaiirmen I.  Sciences  19H3  report).    States  have  been 
riM|uinw|  t u  submit  plans  for  such  a  compi -i-Immis i vis  syst.ni,  and  to  establish  collab- 
orative statewide  development  of  I  user  v  i  i.e.*  t  rti  i  n  i  mi  programs .    Certainly,  the 
needs  for  inservii.e  training  remains;  tin*  report  indicates  that  41  ,000  special 
i.iluoitnr,  ami  /OO.WHJ  regular  f:lassronm  teachers  have  serious  and  unmet  needs. 
As  reported  here  and  by  Powers  (lOIH),  it.  is  also  evident  that  there  is  a  signi- 
ficant i.ffMf  for  i.  lusi-r  interaction  ,md  coordination  between  institutions  of 
higher  educa ♦  i on and  \tat.e  Depart ment  of  Education's  CSPU  personnel.  The 
training  and  research  activities  of  institutions  of  higher  education  should  be 
joined  with  tin-  field  and  insorvice  activities  of  CSPD  personnel  to  provide 
practitioners  with  tire  necessary  translation  of  research  into  practice. 

In  suunv.jry,  the  shift  in  emphasis  represented  in  the  proposed  regulations 
should  he  supported  within  the  context  of  the  reauthorization  of  P.L,  91-230, 
It  is  a  positive  step  in  the  correct  direction  for  the  training  of  special  edu- 
cators and  the  remediation  of  current  shortages.    A  federal  role  is  crucial  to 
meeting  this  national  need. 
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Senator  Wkm'kkk.       Mack,  I  did  not  mean  to  insult  you.  I  un- 
derstand it  was  Cloiuson,  not  Princeton;  is  that  right? 
Dr.  IJi.ack,  That  is  correct,  Clemson, 

Senator  Wkickku.  I  will  grudgingly  take  back  mv  insult,  hut 
anyway,  I  sec  wo  both  landed  at  the  same  place  for  a  Yew  years  for 
postgraduate  study  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  which  I  thorough- 
ly enjoyed. 

It  is  nice  to  have  you  here,  and  I  am  delighted  that  Senator 
'jhurmond  could  introduce  you.  lie  obviously  lias  a  great  esteem 
lor  you,  having  made  the  appearance  here, 

Please  proceed, 

Dr.  Black.  Thank  you,  Chairman,  and  I  thank  Senator  Thur- 
mond lor  such  a  generous  introduction. 

I  am  indeed  Robert  S.  Black.  I  am  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Directors  of  Special  Education  and  State  director 
lor  programs  lor  handicapped  children  in  the  South  Carolina  State 
Department  of  Education. 

In  preparing  my  testimony,  I  have  solicited  input  from  State  di- 
rectors of  .special  education  throughout  the  United  States.  There- 
lore,  my  testimony  purports  to  represent  a  consensus  of  national 
opinion  from  that  body  with  regard  to  the  regional  resource  center 
programs. 

The  passage  of  Public  Law  i)  1-142  was  clearly  landmark  legisla- 
tion. State  departments  of  education  and  local  school  districts  did 
not  at  the  outset  know  how  they  were  going  to  comply  fully  and 
properly  with  all  of  the  act's  provisions.  Basically,  the  early  years 
under  the  act  were  devoted  to  the  implementation  of  its  basic  re- 
quirements. Simultaneously,  States  began  to  assess  problem  areas 
under  the  act  and  often  turned  to  Regional  Resource  Centers  for 
technical  assistance  in  developing  solutions  to  these  problems. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  regional  resource  centers  were  able  to  de- 
velop solutions  to  immediate  problems.  In  other  instances,  resource 
centers  were  able  to  provide  for  the  sharing  of  information  and  so- 
lutions among  States  which  proved  to  be  both  valuable  in  a  pro- 
grammatic and  an  economic  sense. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  lengthy  discourse  of  past  RRC  achieve- 
ments. I  did  bring  along  additional  documentation  of  those  achieve- 
ments which  I  have  shared. 

I  would,  however,  with  the  briefest  of  litanies,  include  some  of 
the  achievements  of  the  past.  One,  as  part  of  assessment  activities, 
RRC  attempts  to  define  thoroughly  the  problems  prior  to  seeking 
solutions.  Public  Law  94-142  brought,  for  example,  problems  in 
new  directions  and  new  imperatives  traditionally  outside  the  realm 
of  State  departments  of  education. 

RRCs  have  developed  a  vast  collection  of  information  and  pro- 
moted sharing  of  these  findings  among  States.  Regional  resource 
centers  have  been  able  to  link  States  to  the  best  information  avail- 
able nationally.  With  their  flexibility,  they  have  developed  concepts 
for  service  delivery  specific  to  regions  and  States,  that  is,  inter- 
agency agreements,  facilitated  curriculum  development,  developed 
training  programs  and  retraining  programs.  They  have  brokered 
expert  consultants  when  concerns  beyond  their  expertise  had  to  be 
addressed. 
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Itegionnl  resource  renters  are  uniquely  structured  and  therefore 
complement  State  department  and  local  school  district  personnel. 
They  are  able  to  employ  and  access  persons  who  posscsH  specific 
areas  of  expertise  not  traditionally  located  in  the.se  units.  Employ- 
ment practices  and  limitations  of  funds  preclude  short-term  em- 
ployment of  expertise  needed  in  a  variety  of  areas;  that  is,  finan- 
cial theory,  high  technology,  social  policy,  law,  medicine,  basic  and 
applied  research,  ad  infinitum.  The  listing  ™»y  well  he  infinite,  for 
handicapped  children  and  systems  to  serve  them  transcend  many 
disciplines  and  fields  of  knowledge. 

Special  education  programs  within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation cannot  really  provide  the  kinds  of  technical  assistance 
needed  by  States  and  localities.  Even  a  massive  increase  in  staff  at 
that  level  still  could  not  impact  significantly  on  all  16,000  school 
districts  in  the  United  States.  ,  . 

The  role  and  function  of  State  education  agencies  is  in  constant 
transition,  precipitated  by  confounding  and  often  contradictory  var- 
iables—economic swings  in  stability,  political  action  at  local,  State 
and  Federal  levels,  population  shifts,  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
handicapped  children  we  serve,  and  the  rise  of  an  alternative  soci- 
ety with  changing  demographies. 

As  I  perceive  the  evolution  of  Public  Law  94-142  and  its  further 
implementation,  a  number  of  persistent  problems  confront  State 
departments  of  education  and  local  school  districts.  Based  on  the 
past  achievements  of  regional  resource  centers,  it  seems  logical 
that  such  a  structure  is  in  a  unique  position  to  facilitate  resolu- 
tions to  these  challenges. 

First,  we  need  to  continue  progress  in  those  areas  mentioned  ear- 
lier. It  would  appear  ill-advised  to  discontinue  this  work  at  a  time 
of  increased  demands  with  diminishing  resources. 

The  explosion  of  high  technology  holds  great  promise  for  the  in- 
struction of  handicapped  children.  While  microcomputers  and  soft- 
ware readily  come  to  mind,  there  arc  other  questions  associated 
with  computer-assisted  instruction.  What  disabled  children  can 
best  be  taught  through  computer  instruction?  Under  what  condi- 
tions and  to  what  degree?  What  does  a  classroom  look  like  for  such 
children,  and  such  teaching  methods? 

There  are  other  aspects  of  high  technology  to  be  considered,  ihe 
science  of  neurometries  is  emerging/networking,  genetic  engineer- 
ing and  so  on.  All  would  seem  to  have  an  impact  on  the  instruction 
of  handicapped  children.  A  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  in  devel- 
oping systems  to  accommodate  due  process  through  mediational 
procedures  and  other  techniques  to  insure  equity  to  all. 

The  regional  resource  center  must  continue  its  role  of  serving  as 
a  vehicle  for  communication  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  among 
States,  for  needs  are  clearly  going  to  continue  to  change. 

If  meaningful  interagency  agreements  are  to  continue  to  be  writ- 
ten and  further  refined,  the  RRC  has  the  capability  to  assist  with 
this  need.  They  have  gained  a  greater  amount  of  knowledge  in  this 
area  in  the  past  and  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
part  of  the  State  education  agency,  places  them  in  an  ideal  position 
to  lend  meaningful  assistance. 

For  these  reasons,  and  many  others  that  time  does  not  permit 
me  to  detail  here,  I  would  urge  that  the  regional  resource  centers 
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be  continued  Their  continued  role  as  a  partner  in  tin.'  education  of 
handicapped  children  is  critical.  We  in  the  individual  Slates  often 
lose  perspective  on  problems  and  issues  that  affect  our  daily  oper- 
ations, The  RUCs  can  broaden  our  perspectives  and  help  us  to 
bmiK  improved  programs  to  our  Nation's  handicapped  children. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  permitting  me  to  share  Iho  views 
it*  the  State  directors  of  special  education. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Mlnek  follows:] 
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rt'.sriMONY 

Urf'tuiul  Resource  i -enters  § 
March  2\  l')81 

Robert  S.  Klack 

President,  National  Association  of  State  Directors  of  Special  Uducation  (NAM)SU) 
Director  o(  Programs  (or  the  Handicapped, 
South  Carolina  State  Department  ol  Education 

U.  S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped 
Lowell  WeicWer,  Chairman 

My  name  is  Robert  Mack,  1  am  President  ol  the  National  Association  of  State 
Directors  of  Special  Education  and  Director  ol  the  Office  of  Programs  for  the 
Handicapped  in  the  South  Carolina  State  Department  of  Education.  My  colleagues 
and  I  are  most  appreciative  of  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  Regional 
Resource  Center  concept. 

In  preparing  my  testimony,  1  have  solicited  input  from  state  directors  of 
special  education  throughout  the  United  States.  Thus,  my  comments  purport  to 
reflect  a  consensus  of  national  opinion  from  State  Departments  of  Education. 

The  passage  of  P.  L.  9ft- U2,  The  Education  of  All  Handicapped  Children  Act* 
was,  indeed,  landmark  legislation.  Clearly,  this  legislation  set  forth  a  federal 
commitment  for  full  educational  opportunity  for  our  nation's  handicapped  children. 
Such  an  undertaking  was,  and  is  enormously  complex.  State  departments  of 
education  and  local  school  districts  did  not  know  how  they  were  going  to  comply 
with  all  of  the  Act's  provisions.    Basically,  the  early  years  under  the  Act  were 
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term  employment  of  expertise-  needed  in  a  variety  of  areas;  that  is,  financial  theory, 
high-technology,  social  policy,  law,  medicine,  basic  and  applied  research.  The 
listing  may  well  be  infinite,  for  handicapped  children,  and  systems  to  serve  them, 
transcends  many  disciplines  and  fields  of  knowledge. 

Special  Education  Programs  within  the  United  States  Department  of  Education 
cannot  really  provide  the  kinds  of  technical  assistance  needed  by  stoic-:,  and 
localities.  Even  a  massive  increase  in  staff  at  that  level  still  could  not  impact 
significantly  in  the  problem  areas  with  which  1  am  acquainted. 

'  The  role  and  function  of  State  Education  Agencies  is  in  constant  transition 
precipitated  by  confounding,  and  contradictory,  variables,  i.e.,  economic  swings  in 
stability,  political  action  at  local,  state  and  federal  levels,  population  shifts, 
increasing  knowledge  of  the  handicapped  children  we  serve,  and  the  rise  of  an 
alternative  society  with  changing  demographies. 

As  t  perceive  the  evolution  of  P.  L.  9*-U2  and  its  further  implementation,  a 
number  of  persistent  problems  confront  state  departments  of  education  and  local 
school  districts.  Based  on  the  past  achievements  of  RRC,  it  seems  logical  that  such 
a  structure  is  in  a  unique  position  to  facilitate  resolutions  to  these  challenges. 

First,  we  need  to  continue  progress  in  those  areas  mentioned  earlier.  It  would 
appear  ill-advised  to  discontinue  this  work  at  a  time  of  increased  demands  with 
diminishing  resources. 

The  explosion  of  high  technology  holds  great  promise  for  the  instruction  of 
handicapped  children.  While  microcomputers  and  software  readily  come  to  mind, 
there  are  other  questions  associated  with  computer  assisted  instruction.;  What 
disabled  children  can  best  be  taught  through  computer  instruction?  Under  what 
conditions?  To  what  degree?  What  does  a  class  for  such  children  loo(<  like? 
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There  arc  other  aspects  of  high  technology ' to  be  considered.  The  science  of 
neurometries  is  emerging,  networking,  genetic  engineering  and  so  on.  All  would 
seem  to  have  an  impact  on  the  instruction  of  handicapped  children. 

A  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  in  developing  systems  to  accommodate  due 
process  tnrough  mediatorial  procedures  and  other  techniques  to  ensure  equity  to  all. 

The  RRC  must  continue  its  role  of  serving  as  a  vehicle  for  communication  and 
the  exchange  of  ideas  dmon^  states,  for  needs  are  clearly  going  to  continue  to 
change.  j 

If  meaningful  interagency  agreements  arc  to  continue  to  be  written  and 
further  refined,  the  RRC  has  the  capability  to  assist  with  this  need.  They  have 
gamed  «.»  greater  amount  of  knowledge  in  this  area  in  the  past  and  this,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  part  of  the  State  Education  Agency,  places  them  in  an 
ideal  position  to  lend  meaningful  assistance. 

For  these  reasons,  and  many  others  that  time  does  not  permit  me  to  detail,  I 
would  urge  that  the  Regional  Resource  Centers  be  continued.  Their  continued  role 
as  a  partner  in  the  education  of  handicapped  children  is  critical.  We  in  the 
individual  states  often  lose  perspective  on  problems  and  issues  that  affect  Our  daily 
operations.  The  RRC::  can  broaden  our  perspectives  and  .help  us  to  bring  improved 
programs  to  our  nation's  handicapped  children. 

Thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  share  the  views  of  State  Directors  of  Special 
Education.  ' 

\ 

\ 

\ 
\ 

\ 

\ 
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Changes  in  Characteristics  of  State  Education  Armeies  Impacting  on  Services  to 
Handicapped  Children 

•  •      As  a  result  ol  a  redui  tion  nf  fiscal  support  lor  State  Education  Agencies,  there 

has  been  a  substantial  reduction  m  staffing  throughout  the  nation.  Thus,  State 
Education  staff  are  compelled  to  expend  almost  all  of  their  time  in  compliance 
monitoring  (Public  Law  9M42)  and  program  maintenance. 

Owing  to  low  turnover  in  SUA  positions  retained,  there  is  limited  access  to 
new  information  and/or  specialized  practices. 

•  "      N educed  funding  to  obtain  external  consultation. 

•  *      Increased  resistance  to  allocation  of  funds  for  services  to  handicapped  children 

due  to  competition  for  funic  resources. 

•  »      Variances  among  states  in  program  characteristics. 


Difficulty  in 


direct    and    immediate   access   to   relevant    information  on 


individually  defined  state  needs. 
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rhc  Need  l-'or  Keautho>i/ation/(!ontinuation  of  Regional  Resource  Centers 

1  i 

I  | 
!  1 

"  "     There  is  no  othfr  substantive  program  of  technical  assistance  available  to 
State  Education  hgenries  from  the  federal  government. 

*  "      A  greater  priority  exists  for  inter -agency,  collaborative  programs. 

■  *     There  is  a  significant  increase  for  involvement  of  state  educational  agencies  in 
related  service  areas  (as  defined  by  Public  Law  9^-1^2). 

*  '      I'hen-  is  an  inc  reased  emphasis  on  the  use  of  case  law  and  judicial  processes  in 

determination  ot  rights  and  responsibilities  foi  service. 

*  *      A  persistent  need  foc  uses  on  information  sharing  linkage  systems  to  capitalize 

on  best  practices  and  products  from  state  and  national  research  and  ' 
demonstration  activities. 

*  Owing  to  oroadened  age  ranges  and  increased  knowledge  of  handicapped 
children(  there  is  a  significant  increase  in  the  need  for  prc-service  and  in- 
servn.e  training  for  general  and  special  education  personnel. 

*  There  is  a  marked  increase  in  technology  for  application  to  instruction, 
management,  cot.. nunication  and  functional  augmentation. 
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The  Department  of  Education  funded  the  Communication  Technology 
Corporation  of  New  Jersey  in  an  (effort  to  assess  the  overall  capacity  building 
aiv.o  nplishrnents  of  the  Regional  Resource  Center  (RRC)  program.  Their  report 
stated  the  following:  j 


I.  The  RRC  program  has  shiwn  impact  at  both  the  state  education  agency 
(SEA)  and  local  education  agency  (LEA)  level.  SEA  ratings  of  RRC 
services  in  building  state 'capacity  to  implement  Public  Law  94-142  are 
positive.  At  the  LEA  level,  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  P.  L.  94- 
142  have  increased  because  of  RRC  activities.  The  dissemination  efforts* 
materials  developed  and  the  training  conducted  by  the  RRCs  have  all 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  level  of  knowledge  about  the 


2.     RRC  ctients  regard  the  RRC  as  an  excellent  general  resource  delivery 


3.  As  a  result  of  RRC  services,  there  is  added  capacity  to  provide 
educational  materials,  trained  teachers  and  positively  .affect  the 
implementation  of  lEPs. 

4.  Local  special  education  directors  and  parents  surveyed,  indicated  that 
RRC  instigated  services  have  had  an  impact  on  appraisal  and  evaluation 
services  at  the  local  level.  Parents  also  indicated  that  RRC  services  have 
had  an  impact  on  IEP  implementation. 

5.  There  is  evidence  that  RRC  services  have  had  a  positive  impact  on  the 
attitudes  of  LEA  directors  of  special  education,  teachers  and  parents 
toward  lEPs. 

Source:  An  evaluation  of  the  Regional  Resource  Centers,  conducted  by  the 
Communication  Technology  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  funded  by  the  Department 
of  Education. 


The  Tennessee  SEA  provide^  a  specific  example  of  the  impact  an  RRC  can 
have  or,  an  5EA,  for  many  of  the  practices  introduced  by  the  Mid-South  Regional 
Resource  ..Center  have  been  adopted  by  the  SEA.  For  instance,  a  technical 
assistance  model  designed  by  . the  RRC,  is  being-used  by  the  .SEA  to^assist  its  LEAs; 
vision  efficiency  materials  and  training  once  provided  by  the  T*RC  are  now  being 
provided  by  the,  SEA;  and  an  instate  team  of  trainers  was  formed  by  the  SEA  to 
provide  training  for  all  their  field-based  staff  in  the  child  services  review  system 
that  was  introduced  by  the  RRC 

Source:  Impact  evaluation  conducted  by  the  Mid-South  Regional  Resource  Center. 
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The  Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Resource  Center  developed  a  training  "kit"  for  U CP 
implementation  in  cooperation  with' West  Virginia's  eight  regional  coordinators,  The 
state  disseminated  these  teacher-oriented  materials  to  the  f  ilty-f ive  LEA*  and  they 
are  being  used  by  regular  and  special  education  teachers  across  the  entire  state.  1  : 

Source;  Impact  evaluation  conducted  by  the  Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Resource 'Center. 


A  training  package  developed  by  RRC  West  for  training  regular  classroom 
teachers  in  California  has  been  used  to  train  2,557  teachers  in  that  state 

Source:  Impact  evaluation  conducted  by  the  RRC  West.        1  ^ 

The  Ihd-South  Regional  Resource  Center  assisted  the  state  of  Kentucky  in 
developing  ,a  series  of  five  parent  information  booklets  concerning  community 
resources,  development  of  community  support,  the  educational  process,  the 
professionals  working  with  handicapped  children  and  keeping  a  child'i  records.  The 
booklet*,  have  been  reprinted  three  times  with  a  recent  reprint  of  15,000  copies.  A 
fourth  reprint  is  planned  for  '^,000,  to  be  followed  by  a  request  for  another  120,000 
copies.  \ 

Source:  Impac  t  evaluation  conducted  by  the  Mid-South  Regional  Resource  Center. 


The  Mid-South  Regional  Resource  Center  has  developed  handbooks  for  parents 
in  Delaware,  West  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  to  guide  them  through  the  education 
process.  The  handbooks  were  customized  for  each  state  and  have  been  disseminated 
to  parents  throughout  the  three  states  with  \0y000  copies  already  distributed  in 
North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia.  Also,  the  RRC  has  completed  an  updated 
adaptation  of  the  guide  for  parents  in  Maryland.  . 

Source:  Impact  evaluation  conducted  by  the  Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Resource  Center. 


The  Illinois  SEA  has  adopted  portions  of  the  "Report  on  Extended  School  Year 
Programming"  developed  by  the  Mid-West  RRC  and  has  incorporated  it  into  the 
guidelines  it  disseminates  to  LEAs  for  future  planning. 

Source:  Impact  cvaluatiorfconducted  by  the  Mid-West  RRC. 

The  Special  Education  RRC  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  coordinated  a  multi-state, 
multi-region  agreement  establishing  minimum  program  standards  and  interstate 
monitoring  standards  for  private  schools  serving  children  with  "  handicaps. 
Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  have  signed  the  agreement  and  the  remaining  New 
England  states  are  expected  to  sign  soon. 

Source:  Impact  evaluation  conducted  by  the  Special  Education  RRC. 
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As  a  result  ot  fir  Mi. I  'AV-.t  p|<<  \  as>is!ani  e  in  evaluating  t!w  IKPs  n1  state 
schools,  tlu»  I  Vpar  t  ment  oi  i:l,"M',nt.iry  and  Se<  ond,it  v  l:.du«atiou  in  Mississippi  is 
considering  wavs  !o  aUap*.  th"  evaluation  design  to  study  ll:Ps  and  pubhi  s<  hools 
arruv*  the  a. at". 

S* 3 1 j r i  < » :   imp. n  t  evaluation  i  hi- i» l"  t » ■« j  Ik         Mid-West  RRC 


The  \\ul*,.V"st  R  Ri ;  ana  I  Wed  ,\  major  III  in.  us  si  hoi) I  system  to  de{er  mine  where 
in  the  evaluation  and  pla«.  ement  pi  ocess  lucklog:,  occurred.  The  reMilts  were  used 
to  make  changes  m  the  r  valuat lon/phu. ement  process. 

Source:  lmpa<  t  evaluation  conducted  bv  the  Mid-West  RRC. 


As  a  result  of  a  statewide  bilingual  lonlerence  conducted  by  the  New  Llnglancl 
RRC,.  five  school  districts  in  Rhode  island  created  a  consortium  lor  the  purpose  ot 
consolidating  rcsouues  and  strengthening  direction/support  for  bilingual 
tiandu  ippe.J  prn.'.i  tai'i  in  their  region. 

Source:  Impart  oval  Mtiou  <  ondurted  by  the  New  tlngland  RRC, 


The  Mu1-M>uth  RRC  developed  with  the  state  of  Virginia  a  State  Education 
Agency/Institution  o!  Higher  liduration  Conference  model  to  increase*  knowledge  and 
cooperation  between  Ml  As  and  llllls  responsible  for  a  comprehensive  system  of 
personnel  development.  This  model  has  been  implemented  in  Virginia,  as  well  as 
Tennessee,  and  is  planned  for  use  in  Kentucky.  • 

Source:  Impart  evaluation  conducted  by  the  Mid-South  RRC 


As  a  result  of  a  conference  for  state  legislators  designed  by  the  New  flngland 
kkl,  state  directors  oi  iptrv.  i.t!  odu'vition  reported  an  increase  in  communication 
with  key  state  legislators,  and  conference  pai  licipnnts  indicated  they  felt  more 
competent  to  handle  the  problems  and  issues  in  special  education. 

Source;  Impact  evaluation  conducted  by  the  New  England  RRC. 


A  Futures  Conference  sponsored  by  four  Regional  Resource  Centers  -  Florida, 
Oregon,  Minnesota  and  tow  a  -  provided  exposure  for  the  first  time  to  regular 
education  bosses  of  special  education  directors  on  how  RRC's  and  state  directors 
work  together  to  accomplish  state  activities.  This  siiould  provide  a  pilot  for  multi- 
state  endeavors  that  would  prove  to  be  a  most  efficient  and  cost  effective- service 
delivery  strategy  for  the  states. 

Source:  Impact  evaluation  conducted  by. thr  participating  RRCs. 


I'he  hi tff  ;  riiMint  mi  Na.ir.  IM ' '  .vas  <  mn  i'i  ih'i  I  about  rapid  tr  ansa  nission  of 
data,  SUA  decisions  and  the  in-ed  |>i  oest  pr  a<  tu  es  information  and  the  use  ol 
elet  frunii.  mfoi  nuituvi  t r xif i -» ; ■  1 1  .mom  ol  data  through  mn  i oeomputers. 
Representatives  from  a-,  states  -  Colorado,  Montana,  1  't ah.  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota  and  V/amin^  -  atTonde  t  i  computer  technology  conference.  As  a  result, 
lour  of  the  m<  stat"s  -  Mont  m  i,  i  nith  D.ii-.oto,  North  Dakota  and  Wyoming  -  in 
collator  ati  >n  ,wt!:  ttf  Int*-:  uniiht.1.1 1  I'lams  RR(  ,  conducted  statewide 
rn  11  rocouiputer  .ippln  ilmn  i  oni»'r  ohC'- 1. 

Sonne:  Impact  eval'i-.tiah     »ed«n  h-d  !>y  'he  Inter  mountain  Onus  RltC 


I'de  UH- Sooth  U «  st.ilf  lias  provided  oms  itation  to  tlx.1  I ennossce  StA 
stall  regarain.'  the  cuh  hosing  and  Insta  I  Lit  iO'  i  of  nu<  Tocomputf  T  s,  programs  for 
sp'M  jal  fvloi'atioo,  ,in<J  data  t  r  a*  King  and  mniugrm'mt  in  l**?  LLAs  in  the  state- 

Soun       Inip'acJ  rv.tlo.itt  "i  >  ondn<  trd  |<v  the  M t - j -  S mth  Ri-  C 


I  he  Mi  - j  •  .tv  ,t  \U  ,  .  if,  f|i  ,tn  agreement  jvi  th  the  state  oi  Iowa  (which 
•  1 1 1  h»r  t!"1  RRi'.  'ii  assist  s  ^  d!  *o=n  nor  training  t -» » I lege*  m  revising  courses  to 
in<  lode  i'd  )f -ii  ition  Mi  how  t>  tea<  n  handicapped  i  mldren  in  perioral  education 
i  Lis*.*1',  an'  I  'h-m  » i  -  -  f  1 1  *«  C>  an  •slut-atic. 

I 

St  Miff:   Impact  eviluati:»n  ■  andu«  ted  !w  the  Mid- West  |>  R'. '. 


Hie  South  \t  I .  ti  i  r  ir  RIK '  developed  information  for  two  state  technical 
assistance  papers  relative  to  ■  cnpliance  with  I'londa's  now  specific  learning 
disabilities  state  hoard  rut'*.  Thirtv-three  hundred  copies  of  the  paper  were  printed 
and  distributed  to  every  local  regular  and  special  education  administrator,  as  well  as 
college  and  university  personnel.  This  material  is  now  used  in  eligibility 
determination  in  every  district  in  Florida.  One  paper  presented  the  new  rule, 
presented  variations  from  the  previous  rule  and  clarified  sections  of  the  rule  for 
LLiA  service  providers.  The  second  paper  presented  tables  showing  certified  cut-off 
scores  (one  consideration  m  determining  eligibility)  for  various  IQ  and  achievement 
tests.  This  paper  also  presented  general  test  and  measurement  information  and 
discusses  how  these  scores  would  be  used  in  determining  eligibility. 


Source:  Impact  evaluation  <  omf  jchvJ  by  the  MkI- At lantic  RRC. 
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Senator  Wkickkk.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Black, 
Dr,  Black,  in  a  recent  evaluation  study  of  the  regional  resource 
centers,  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Education,  there  was  a 
recommendation  for  the  program  to  be  more  responsive  to  the 
changing  needs  of  the  State  and  local  agencies,  I  would  like  to 
know  from  you  how  the  regional  resource  centers  are  implement- 
ing this  recommendation. 

Dr.  Black,  In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  alj  the  var- 
iances among  States,  I  think  a  good  illustration  of  that  would  focus 
on  the  development  and  implementation  of  interagency  agreements 
to  bring  full  services  to  handicapped  children.  The  State  I  live  and 
work  in,  for  example,  is  organized  quite  differently  than  our  sister 
States  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  Not  only  do  we  have  to  grap- 
ple with  all  the  constraints,  motivations,  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  of 
all  those  agencies  in  effective  full  service  delivery,  but  we  often- 
times need  to  cross  State  lines  and  transcend  it  to  a  regional-type 
operation. 

In  response  specifically  to  your  question,  then,  in  the  last  3  years 
particularly,  I  have  found  that  regional  resource  centers  have  fo- 
cused very  well  on  regional-type  problems  confronting  State  depart- 
ments of  education. 

Senator  Weicker.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Butler,  in  your  testimony,  you  support  a  shift  in  training  pri- 
orities from  inservice  to  preservice,  While  this  shift  will  assist  us  in 
meeting  the  dramatic  need  for  qualified  personnel — a  shortage,  I 
might  add,  that  is  estimated  anywhere  between  43,000  and  67,000 — 
how  should  we  address  the  ongoing  needs  of  inservice  training  for 
special  and  regular  educators? 

Dr,  Butler.  Certainly,  no  one  would  deny  the  need  for  continu- 
ing inservice  of  regular  educators  and  special  educators.  In  fact,  I 
believe  it  is  estimated  that  740,000  individuals  in  those  two  catego- 
ries have  inservice  training  needs. 

•Funding  is,  of  course,  the  issue.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  strategy 
as  to  how  best  to  meet  inservice  needs,  because  they  truly  exist. 
Meeting  inservice  needs  through  national  discretionary  funding, 
such  as  part  D  funds,  may  well,  however,  be  impractical  due  to  the 
extensive  amount  of  funding  which  is  required.  Part  D  funding  for 
inservice,  I  feel,  should  continue  to  support  inservice  experimenta- 
tion and  the  development  of  exemplary  models  of  inservice  delivery 
a  catalytic  approach,  which  is  best  exemplified  at  the  national  level 
and  at  the  level  of  funding  possible  for  part  D. 

On  the  other  hand,  part  B  funding  is  potentially  available  to 
meet  local  and  State  inservice  training  needs.  As  previously  noted 
there  are  16,000  local  education  agencies,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
$84  million  would  be  necessary  to  meet  inservice  needs  of  regular 
educators,  at  even  a  minimal  level. 

Certainly,  then,  we  would  suggest  that  additional  funding  for  in- 
service  be  provided  under  part  B,  and  that  part  D  moneys  focus  on 
experimentation  and  model  development.  It  would  seem  impracti- 
cal to  attempt  the  training  of  more  than  700,000  teachers  within  a 
Federal  discretionary  program  with  limited  resources.  It  is  a 
matter  of  resources  and  where  you  might  wish  to  place  them,  but 
the  need  is  evident. 
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Senator  Wkukkk.  Dr.  Hutlor,  thank  you  very  much,  and  Dr. 
Black,  thank  you.  It  wuh  a  groat  pleasure  having  both  of  you 
appear  before  this  committee. 

I  can  assure  each  one  of  you  that  your  comments  will  provide 
valuable  input  into  the  work  product  of  the  committee. 

Now,  my  good  friend,  Senator  Boschwitz,  has  arrived.  We  had 
groat  testimony  from  Mr.  Lauritsen  from  Minnesota.  You  should 
know  that.  They  acquitted  themselves  well,  and  now,  we  are  going 
to  get  a  little  added  testimony. 

Senator  Boschwitz.  We  are  going  to  get  a  little  added  testimony 
about  the  program  and  about  Bob  Lauritsen.  I  was  suppqsed  to  be 
here  to  introduce  Bob,  but  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  was 
called  to  meet  with  Secretary  Schultz  at  9:15,  and  so  I  was  unable 
to  be  here.  But  you  and  I,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  talked  about  Bob 
Lauritsen  and  the  program  for  the  deaf  that  we  have  in  St.  Paul,  a 
number  of  times.  I  have  been  there — I  have  been  there  two  or 
three  times,  I  think — and  I  have  a  great  interest  in  the  deaf  and 
can  sign  very  slowly,  and  indeed,  I  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  best 
programs  that  I  know  of  in  Minnesota.  While  Bob  Lauritsen's 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  front  page  of  the  newspapers  as  ours 
may  from  time  to  time,  because  he  is  not  in  political  life,  neverthe- 
less he  is  one  of  the  real  contributing  members  of  Minnesota's  and 
indeed,  the  national  community,  in  what  he  does  for  other  people 
who  are  handicapped.  It  is  just  a  marvelous  program,  and  I  am 
sorry  I  was  not  here  to  introduce  him  and  to  speak  about  it  before. 

Senator  Weicker.  Senator  Boschwitz,  thank  you  very  much. 

The  Senator  has  been  enormously  active,  Bob,  not  just  for  your 
programs  on  Minnesota,  but  indeed,  in  behalf  of  the  handicapped 
and  the  disabled  throughout  the  country,  and  we  very  much  appre- 
ciate your  attendance  here. 

Senator  Boschwitz.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Weicker.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

At  this  point  additional  statements  and  material  submitted  for 
inclusion  in  the  hearings  follow. 
[The  following  material  was  received  for  inclusion  in  the  record:] 
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for  Handicapped  ki'.'.r  n\'li   iu  m  iln    \>    addrr..-.   I  In-  many  nil i que  and 
i.'  r"  i  i  l  <  ■  ■  1 1   lit*.  1 1  I  h    hhI  !'•  ■  !i;ib  i  I  i  t .  1 1  ion  m-i  d--  .  it    'lie  l\u  i  fi  c  Mas  i  ii . 
i'Ii  i  n  lion  urn  h.j »•  vo  I  vi'il  ,iN  rr  si'Vi-imI  .vim rr.  o  t  iU  .scuks  i  on  w it.li 
my  i»n  t  I  « 'agues  ,    Senator  Whicker,   Randolph  anil  Ma  f  sunaga  .  Our 
[> ropo sa  1   Sim* I:  i   f  o   i  ii  i  t  i  a  r  i-  a  s ys  i  t*ina  t  i  c  p roe ess  o  1"   1  ong- range 
pi  aim  In)',  for  a  ml  i.  ra  in  iuv  " !   app  1 1  >p  i  i  a  t o  pur  simncl    to  a  ddres  s 
the  rchahi  1  i  La  L  L  :)t)  needs  of  this   region  so  that    in  ton  fo  fit' Leon 
years,    inil i. viilna  1  s  will   final.lv  he  .  •  high  quality  services 

appropriate  to  their  needs. 

At.   I  he  end  of  the  96th  Congress  during  our  deliberations  on 
the  Conl  inning  Resolution  for    r.  he  Depart  men  t  of  relocation,  House 
and  Senate  conferees  unanimously  agreed  that    the  department 
should  give  high  priority  to  the  special  needs  of  the  Pacific 
Basin  in  its  plans   for  long-term  initiatives.     1  can  assure 
you  t ha  t  this  proposa 1   has  the  enthusiastic   support   of  the 
Governors  of  the  Pacific  Basin,   who  on  many  occasions,   have  ex- 
pressed to  me  their  concerns  about   hundi capped  persons  within 
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'  A  |  *  |  *  i  <  -  p  i  iaf  inns   Conmi  t  t        has  a  dd  I       ;ud   i  hi     matter  in 

virtual  lv  I'Vrry  bill    thai    we  have  passed  thai    addresses  the 
Dep.irtiiienl  i)!'  Health  ,in,i  l|Ui;:an  Services  and  depart nu-iil  of 
Kiluc.i  t  ion 

v„, 

ill'-   I'.t «  i  l  ii    K.i  •.  1 1 1    i  nc  1 1  ides  Aiirt  ii'.ni  .Samoa  ,   (In  am,   hawa  i  i , 
tK,-  i'.o'\\i\\'  TiVi  a  1  t  !i  i>l    :  h.    Siut'urn  !  !a  r  i  ,ma :.;    Islands,    ami   t  he 
•  '  :  *    r  iv   i  ■ :    t  :.«■   i  .u  ,  :  i  i'    K  !  uidi.  .      These  Asie  v  \  ran 

i.-iri-.a,.'   .    :,a        ich   t  h<«   i edera I   >;nvia  nment   has  special 
i  f  pons  i !  :::']<■.   ;(J  jirovnir  lu-alth  ami  well  arc  sorv  ices ,  is 
iM':.|tr  i  s.-d  <•!    !»;••!'  !' .  1  si    islands  spread  over  more  than  3 .  D 
I'Mi'i'i'i   •.  ;uir»-  mill'!,       an  area   rutjj'hly  equivalent    to  the 
land  ma-.-    (>1    t  lie   (<>ii{  i  n  • 1  n  f  a  i    bnited   States.      There  arc  at  least 
li    local    and  na:  icnil  r.ov«.rrimenr . with  complex  relationships 
to  t  he  I!   S.    r.ovoi  ninenl  .      Most   of  t  hese   i  slands  are  small  and 
spirselv   pup' 1 1  ,i t  I'll .      (!on:i;'un  i   at  ion  and   transportation  facilities 
ra:u',e   t  roil  v'.ood    in   Mawa  i  i    to  spasmodic    and  unreliable   in  the 
reinot  e  Trust    I  *-r  r  i  t  or  i  es  .     The  population  of  approximately 
1.2b  million  people   is  composed  of  many  different  ethnic 
groups  wit.Ii  diverse  culture]   and  linguistic   traditions.  As 
,i  result    of    f  huse  r,eov'.r a pb  i  c a  1  ,    social,    and  cultural  charac- 
ter i  st  it's,    logistical   problems   in   the  delivery  of  health  and 
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relwibi  1  I  tat  luu  :irrvli        puse  ,|  special  c  ha  1  I  i*nyy  in  t  rail  1 1  I  ihki  I 

pa  t  i  I'l  u-i  o  I'  i;i'fv  I  cv  ili'  1  i  very  . 

Actively  address  i  u>»  i  In-  ivha  hi  1  i  t  a  I  ion  problems  of  the  Par.  if  I. 
ll.r.iu  in  my   iihl>-«M.-ul  ,    l.-ii,-  ..v.  Mine.     I'nlrs:,  one  has  actually 

h.id  ibr  ..ppoi  tunit  v  to  vi'. it    ili.'  Par  I  fir  Kcf.ion,    the   lacl'  of 
;tv„;ie  uf  the  n.os!    rudimrnt ary  health  care  component      is  simply 
i  m  omprehrnsihle.      io  state  perhaps  the  ^bvinui,,    tbc  level  of 
b.Mlth  can-   in  a   society  affects  the  overall   quality  of  lift' 
U„-  ,,H  eili.'.ens  ami  an   iiuliviilii.il  '  s  aspirations   for   I  be  future, 
Yel,   available  estimates  of  health  problems  of  this  area  only 
b.r.ni   to  su/'a'.ri.l    some  of   the  critical   problems  faced  by 
individuals   living  in  the  Pacific  Basin.     Hearing  disorders  are 
rampant.     Manv  of  Lhe  Pacific   islands  of  the  Trust  Territory 
and  on  Guam  harbor  serious   local  diseases  of  viral  nature 
which  attack  the  central  nervous  system  and  affect:  hearing, 
eventually  Leading,    to  paralysis  and  death.     Serious  middle 
ear  infections  are  an  almost  foregone  conclusion  for  many 
inhabitants  of  the  islands.     The  resultant  transient  and 
permanent   losses  of  hearing  are  virtually  unattended. 

In  the  Marshall    Islands,   nearly  half  of  those  50  or  over 
have  diabe     s.     The  incidence  of  childhood  leukemia  in  Ponapae 
and  Kosr.e  is  10  times  the  expected 'rate.     Incidence  of 
high  blood  pressure  in  Guam  and  the  Northern  Marianas  is  35 
percent  for  those  over  30  years  of  age.     Major  alcoholism 
and  drug  abuse  problems  continue  unchecked.  Adolescent 
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!  ■  i    t r  ■  t    i  n i  !  v    i     .in    iiiiliYiilii.il   hand  i  i  . i } > ; > * •  1 1 , 
ii  i  1  .    fe  he  >«<<!',    imi-nip  I  iivi'ii  hi    nihil  i  riiiji  I  oyrd , 
:  .    « , !  i  i  i     >, :  « «.i;>   toy  v\\  \  di  i  ehah  i  1  it  a  I  i  mi  i  m-  i  v  i  i  r •< 


1 1  *  ;  :  t  Mr 


.i    iii'i" !    I  •  a   f  :  a  '  iii'il   i  >  ■ ; ,  ■  i ' 1  i  I  it  i ;  i  <  >n   per-  mine  I  ,    I  .na  I  I  II  l  es, 
.  i  •  j 1 1'  _j  j  •  r  i  i  *  v    tii  !  i  '.'i  rv  i         i  n   t  In-  i'.ic  i  !  i  c   r'.iMii  cm  not 

".-I    •  i '  ''M      All    iii-  :  m  u  •  •  ■  x  i    I  ni  I  ,     i'ur  t  he nnorc  ,    tin  iv  i 
a  .  i      i     •    .  i '    ifjii-  .  >i   un»'«  iiu',  t  fa  :  1 t  mi/,  pn.v.rarss  to  re«.tilv  t.  his 
iTii.  .  i  r  !  i.if  i  «)ti .      In  .ill   of  t  ho  Trust  Terr  i  i  or  ies  ,    t  here  is 

1  /  uiu    ii(;  i  ;ti'i  (.-(.I  p!      icu  1    Lhi rapist,    1  '<  •  >:pat  r  i  <i  1 e  phvs  i  c  i  an«;  ( 
and    lo  I"  i  j  i  -  '  ra  i  tied  medical   o  f  f  i  c  e  r  « ,   ail   of  who.ii  arc   in  their 
in  id  -  i  .  f  r  i  er-  with  no  new  ones   in  the  train  in)',  pipe  line.  The 
i'-ivitie  ;u,',ion  in  pLa^urd  hy  the  lack  of  employment  opportunities 
for   Mt  ;>  j'i't.itli'Hts.     Must:  of   the  younft  and  m i dd  1  e~ nj;od  migrate 
to  h  iwuii   and  the  continental  United  Status,    leaving  a  population 
Lit    the  vi  ry  yourK;  and  old.      Here   i:    an  uu p r eceder. I od  opportunity 
to  train  native  prof  osi-  i  ona  1  s  and  par.iprof  ei.s  i  una  Is  to  i.erve 
soine  basic  iiealth  needs  of   their  re  •■■Jon 
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i  <  ■ v.i: 


-.lis   i:.is i  11 . 

•  ^i-t-i!    ."'lit '  f  i  i  jIH  r 

■.  -i-      r'.»r  H.iiuii  i-,i|>pf<l 
i  .'n-c  i.tlly   in   '  lie 
r  [i !» wi  c  h  t  ■    .      Surii  .1 
:  i . . (  i mi  f   : Or 
•  i  i-h.in  i  I  i  t  at  urn 


•  ,■  «■  •■  i !    i-itpr * ■"■  .;f  .1  N.i !  I'm .  i  . 

i  '■:»■:  i.i  i      !  i  ".■  :  :i  »■    i  n    in 1 1< 1  t"      :  vrv!  .    ?  ;!  .t !    ,i  i  f.  is  , 
..  :.  .,.-1  vu-t.-  -U-l  i  vi-rv  rt.:  1   1 1 .. r •  si- s i  i.'  u  til  t  ura  1 

,  :  i ! ., :  i  .11.:,     .in,!  i'.t-:..i :\mmi  ie   -.  "ii.  !•;*■■•  ">f  n- h.ib  i  i  i  t  a  t.  i  on 

:,\.  r,  :t  ;  ..  civ  !i:;»i'.T:;i  a<uti  Mi.r.  1 1  :  :iou>».!:  hyrvicc  to 
,,;  i  .,.  ;  .,    i  i>>-i(*ritv  ut'  •  in-  r^ii  ional    I  n:»t.  i  tut  ti  Cor 

i<r  :,..,,-,  !.,    I.,...  C.in,-:.--:  -,  !>.':n:;!    .H    it.:,  iuiuls 

m-.ui,    !    |-iv>i»ff '  Mil  !  y  n-V (  ii.i f.   p  r«  >i:ip  f   and  favorable 
.     ;  r,.I;  tll  t  Si  i .;  I'ri  :  ici!   riH':i  surf  !•;■.'  v.-u  r   siihcnnim  i  ii.ee  . 


•  hf  reef  rii  ;  !'.*■   =  t-:; :  i  i:i>my  nf 
A      Hum:;   Sr        j    ■  i  :    Mni :  f  inu  ,    bv  fore 
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Ljjt.an  ,  iv.'Hot >\.  of  y,h\>  1 1  ii:k 

I'M  VKRS 17Y  >.)V  HAWA  I  1 

t-  tVrr  rl;c  Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped  of  the 
!:enat      I.ab<  ir   and  Human  Resources  Cumini  t  i  vc 

Rehabi  1  i  tai  ion  llei-ds  -of  the  J'ac  i  f  i  c  liar  in 

.'■'.r  .   (!ha  i  rman  : 

The -Amur  i  can  part.',  of  t.iL  ?acific  Ocean  include  my  home 
s:-ite   -  -   H;iw;i  i  i;V>;it;i,   American  Samoa,    the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  i'ae  i  1  i  c    Islands  -  -  a  1  so  known  a  s  M  i  c  rones  i  a ;   and  a  few 
e  t  her  s  t.ra  t  vy  ic  knobs  .     iluam  is   f  or  ma  J.  1  y  a  Terr  i  tory  and  is 
.'i    lairly  deVi-lupud  place.     American  Samoa   is  certainly  not 
'  i  "hlv    !''Vr!«i;w.i!  inn    \;;iy,  iYw  advantage  of  beinr,  relatively  / 
compfii  i  .      H.e  substance  of  my  testimony  today  applies  to  both 
Amer  i  can  : iaiiioa  and  M  i  c: rones  i  a . 

Th c  T ru s t  Terr  i to r y  o f  the  Pacific  1 s 1  a n d s   is  an  a  1 mo s t 
I  -.-rj;cit.t       responsibility  of  the  United  States.      It  covers 
an  area  equal    to  that  of  the  continental  United  States,  but 
is-  made  up  of  thousands  of  islands  separated  by  empty  stretches 
o:   open  ocean.     These   islands  were  once  German  colonics  taken 
over  by  Japan  at   the'  outbreak  of  the  1914  War  and  afterwards 
retained  by  Japan  under  a  League  of  Nations  mandate.  They 
were  captured  by  U.S.   military  forces  during  World  War  II  or 
surrendered  at   the  end  of  the  war.     Kwajalein  and  Saipan 

i-  bead  ]  in«-  fair.;  1  iar  in  World  War  II  and,    for  different 
reasons,    Bikini  and  Kniwetok  became  so  later. 
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;•  .;;    \itl-  Mn-J  M.cm-   i 1 i  i*lf*   •  hire  World      ir  II 

,,;„!,..•  ,.  United  Nation-.  S*  rat  vL\  i  c   Trust  which  is  Jul-  t  ti 
{  rri-.in.it  i-   in  lf»K2.     After  that   Lime,   however,    the  U.S.  will 
ntain  i  ..v.ponsibi  1  it  v  for  health,    education  and  other  funding 
in  i  },,•  iu-w  poMlical  i-ti rili (.■•'•   for  a  further  fifteen  years. 

For  many  disputed  reasons,   the  quality  of  life   in  the 
Trust  Territory  more  resembles  that  of  the  so-called  Third 
World  rhan  a  U.S.    territory,    except  that  eligibility  for 
Food  Stamp  and  Commodity  Programs  has  eliminated   the  problem 
of  starvation.     Great   efforts  on  the  part  of  the  TCP  I  govern- 
ment and  special  programs  funded  by  DilHS  have  brought  primary 
heal  (  h  core  and  ho s  p  i  t  a  1  i  xa  t  i  on  to  the  somewhat  urbanized 
District   Centers,   but  the  outer  islands  remain  seriously 
undfi-  .trved.     Basic  sanitary  engineering  is  very  deficient, 
with  most  residents  having  no  access  to  safe  running  water 
and  no  sewage  disposal   system.     Consequently,  intestinal 
parasites  and  water-borne  diseases  are  endemic. 

In  this  kind  of  environment  it  is  not  surprising  that 
rehabilitation  facilities  are  almost  completely  lacking. 
For  example,   there  is  just  one  physiotherapist  on  the  Island 
of  Majuro  in  the  Marshall  Islands,   and  no  others.     We  wish 
to  bring  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  this  problem  and 
to  propose  the  development  of  a  systematic  and  far-reaching 
plan.     We  do  not  wish  to  propose  some  short-term  funding 
for  short-term  demonstration  projects  which  are  doomed  to 
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'..!•■:.      1 '      «■    .     lin     !  ■    .  .1  I    ..ml        y  .■-.•]    real  M  i  ef 

^  i. i   ■  ■ .  1 1 1  s « '  L  :  ...;»,>■'!'  i    lI-mii,      In  ihc  ;.riii..iry  h«*.i  1  t  h  .iiva;;, 

I"*'  programs  liavi:  died  b e c au : : e  they  were  designed  for 

:;'    it!  .  1 1  i  v- » -  J  v  .nlli.ent    .iiifl  Hi-  ■  f « i  It-  ruifi'd  Slate:;  poor. 

f:i  i ul« l  i  i  i  <  >n  to  i  lit-  f ,i ..' i  t  Ll}!    ti,t   !',:;.  i>  ; (j  i  ndeed  i  .iki.- 
the  ri.:.;M[i:,iiii  i  ity   for   these  islands   it    is  (:h-;iiiy  in  our 
n.i  L  i  una  1   in  t  tru  i>t  t  o  en  courage  s  tab  1  e  and  secure  soc  ieli  es . 
i'he  .  t  rate^  ic   i rtance  of  this  area    is  often  overlooked 
simply  because  ne  i«:her  j'.reat   power  lias  shown  any  overt  moves. 
The   for  Lit  co  it!  ui£',   independence  of  .some  en  L  i  t  i  es  may  well  change 
L he  pic  Cure  . 

'•"•V   n»>w  to  propose   the  development  of  a  plan  for 

services  io   the  hand icanped  which  will  improve  the  quality  of 

life   in  Xic  rones  ia  and,   at   the  same  time,   be  a  plan  which  will 

fir   the   realities  of  Micronesia  through  the  end  of  this  century. 

Thi.;  would  be,    in  effect,   an  agreement  which  would  delineate 

in  advance  the  progress  and  expectations  on  the  part  of  the 

Micronesian   peoples  and  the  U.S.  Government.     A  mutually 

respected  plan  can   lead  to  steady  progress  rather  than  the 

usual  sprinkling  of  good  intentions  where  they  are  not  needed 
f 

or  are  inappropriate. 

We  are  heVe  to  advance  the  importance  of  developing  such 
a  program;  we  do  not  have  one  ready-made;    the  issues  are  too 

cosap  lex. 

Any  plan  will  have  to  take  into  account  the  realities  of 
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■  :     ,,  f  .      !,n:      r  !!■  >  V.  { 1    <]  t      litis     !  1  !  U    )  .iliil 

i ;    :■■   «..'.■..,    '        »i  •  • '        <  ■■■  ,    t  !ir   1  ,n  I    ■  >l    ■  appurt 
i    !   i        ■ ,  i  *  ar .  »f   f.i:.:  i  i  y   •.  IT'i.' !  u  :vr.  .      It.  wi  1  J  also 
■  ,    ■  ■ ,  :  ■        ■      •  !..■   !  i ' * . i  ■  •  i  •         of  r  ;it-  W  S .   tmd  (  lie 

i!  i..n   .in.;   .  ■:!,»•!    ..eiviei-s    in    tin-    hand )  ca  pped  ■ 
i'l-.ii  i  st  i  c   ;■:  s/.i\i::i  will    n<iu  i  rt:   the  ilt-vi- lopnieu  I  of 
■  .j  i  ;  : .  r.  \ii   .ipprr/iw in  i::any  ureas  where  wc  have 

.■ri.i:  .  !  :  :  ..  in  d  highly  i»rj'..iii  i ,md  technology  oriented 
i  i.  t  v  j'.j.i'.v   "a  ppropr  i  a  1. e    I  rt  lino  lo&y"   will   need  tn 

.il.:v    :i    ::.-..-t.   t  lit.'  needs.     We  will  lieu  J  t.a  address  the 
.•  ,■       ■:    .    ;,         :'.it  ion  pe  r  -..mine  1     for  examp  1  u  ,   anion);  an 
■.!:..-.■./  ;:.ar,\  i  na  1 1  y  educated  population. 

,   ,    •  s  .  ]  •.  .»i    ,ii  *.v  plan  must  be  tie  needs   as  perceived  by 
iu.iLth  1    i  d » •  r  ■■•  1 » !  p   in  !■'  i  crones  i  a  ,.  bin.   the  details  will 
i  :v  a  j'reat.    deal   of  exju'i'  i  one  ed   input.     We  emphasize 
in  that   programs   from  the  continental  U.S.A.   cannot  be 
;  !v  super  imposed   in  the  different  environments  and  cultures 
; central  i'.jeific.     Dr.   Kliuel  Pretrick,   now1  Health 
->■;(.:■    for  the  federated  States  of  Micronesia,    once  said, 
:»-.-  e!    tin-  nice  things  that  hit p pen  to  us  do  not  work  out 
v  well."     Anion.;  many  other  t'n\ents,   he  is  noted  for  his 

In   the   >V       :rs  since  Statehood,    Hawaii  has  come  a  long 
in     1  ris.is  t   e\vrv  res  pec  t  ,    atid  cspec  Ja  1 1  y  in  i  nst  i  tuti  on 
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."«■  ■  (■;>  i' pi  n;-tr;ii;»t; 
i  i."  Krlu-ilti  1  i  I  a  r  ion 


•  •  ■     •  •      ■  <    •  <      '  1  k       '      ■  ■  ■        »  ■  r,   .  >  ■  :  ,v    in  '. . 1 1 !  i  i  . k  * i 

Mi    !  ;u    .'...<■:  km;',  i  i  i  r  .      N..<v   !,  i:    iijsj.it/il    jinl  Llir 

■r::ily  of   H.ivaii   Srhools  of  .'Vci  i  </  1  net ,    ''ublic  Ht>;ilth, 

il:  !  Si'i'*.  .i  !   W  >rl-    ':..Vi'  :  !.»■  r.i        1  ..:'y  «. . : per  i  enct-  ,'md, 
•'  i-ri-.    '  ."■  Ki:;ii  1  it  v  u»  .t|»j. r ti.u-ii  (  :.  is  i.ropu-.ecl  pi  riiming 
o\'K-n  -.iVi's  .and  i»pt-n  ii:;tnh;(    -rui  in   full  ii.irn.-Tship.wii.il 
'  !>  ;■■!  f  ;  :: »  :■  t  l.        r  h,.  i-:'irrj;i  r.>»  ! i  c  r.m  i    i  .in  political 
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INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 


school  or  i-mx  A I  ION 

VV  VV  Wright  liiliiiMtuin  ItiiililinK 
.If it  iirul  Joni.in 
Hlutinun^ton,  Indiana  47405 


(H12)  335-2734 


ttirch  1  >  1{J83 

:*»nator  Lowell  weicKer 
Hart  Building,  Room  303 
Washinqton,  DC  2U51U 

Dear  Senator  Wetcker: 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  provide  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  re- 
authorization ettort  tor  P.L.  94-142,.   Your  individual  leadership  as  Chair- 
man ot  the  Senate  Sub-Committee  on  the  Handicapped  has  helped  to  insure  that 
we  hiav»*  .th»;  Uw  today,  intact,  with  its  accompanying  regulations. 

Ms.  Jane  West-Scern,  of  your  staft",  requested  that  1  address  the  Eval- 
uation and  Research  section  in  94-142.    I  was  recannended  to  her  as  the 
Research  «ind  Special  Project  Chairperson  of  the  International  Council  ot' 
Acininistrators  o£  Special  Education  and  as  a  leadership  trainer  of  special 
education  administration.    For -the  past  eight  years  I  have  been  annually 
surveying  local  special  education  administrators,  preparing  information 
[tickets  on  selected  topics  of  interest,  and  distributing  these  to  the  CASE 
membership  (N=400U>-.  We  have  also  prepared  : a  series  of  regional  training 
conferences  across  the  country  on  exemplary  model  practices  in  the  education 
of  handicapped  students.  Local  school  personnel  who  developed  and  operate 
these  special  projects  in  the  context  of  local  school  settings  were  both  the 
major  presenters  and  audience  in  our  leadership  development  model. 

Within  that  backdrop  I  will  discuss  two  sets  ot"  statements.    First,  I 
will  present  data  on  local  school  needs  for  evaluation  and  research. 
Second,  I  will  recommend  a  series  of  evaluation  and  research  studies  and 
processes  that  I  believe  you  should  consider  as  you  prepare  a  set  of  changes 
in  the'  re-authorization  of  P.L.  94-;.l42. 

Starting  in  1975-1976,  local  school  special  education  leadership  per- 
sonnel were  obviously  concerned  with  issues  directly  related  to  implementing 
specific  provisions  of  94-142. 

They  were  in  order  of  priority: 

1)  the  interpretation  and  inservice  training  of  all  professional 
personnel  and  parents  regarding  the  provisions  of  the  94-142 
itself; 

2)  the  reaction  of  regular  education  personnel  to  the  ma  ins  t  reaming  of 
handicapped  students  into  regular  education  environments; 

3)  designing  and  developing  an  individual  educational  planning  (IEP) 
process  that  was  efficient  and  effective  which  would  be  inclusive 
of  parents  and  necessary  professional  personnel;  -   
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•I)     initially,  vocaUc^ial  . illicit. inn  pnxji  iiiiei  that,  were  appropriate  to 
serve  mildly  liandi  capful  student^]. 

In  1^76-19/8,  still  other  samples  of  directors  continued  to. be  preoc- 
cupidl  with  thi»  four  priority  aroat;  noted  above  but  in  addition  they  added: 

\)    cost. -tern «t  it.  analysis  of  s|«vial  ■  ducat  ion  programs  to  determine 
Uu'  efficacy  of  c«n*irativ* ;  service  delivery  models; 

6)    (jvf.-r I dpp infj  roles  and  rujiponaibi  1  itics  of  central  office  admin- 
istrators and  Uiilding  prinrijxils  in  the  identification  and 
placement  of  aUidunta,  and  selection  and  supervision  of  staff; 

'I)    private  school  placements  started  to  "surface  as  an  alternative  to 
exist  incj  or  newly  developed  programs  that  parents  thought  were 
mappropr  iate . 

In  1M7H-U0,  ,is  the  law  war,  in  tull  swing  and  the  local  leadership  had 
some  *»x|)orienctj  in  its  imp  1  emontat. ion,  the  local  administrator  became  irore 
concw  r  ned  abo  u  t : 

H)    nil  r  KMiluin  for  k«pocial  education  students  -  How  closely  it  should 

.lupl  i«.Mt or  he  cij  close  to,  the  curriculum  for  all  students  was  the 
penetrat  ircj  question,  rather  than  separate  curricula  by  category  of 
riandicappodness;  1 

()i    poltr:y  issues  surfaced  dramatically  from  .1977  wtien  the  regulations 
went  into  ef rect  and  in  1.979-dO  due  process,  LRE,   retention,  length 
of  school  year,  and  appropriate  education  all  became  of  pr imary 
concern; 

iU)     rin.illy,   tiscal  matters  were  also  oi:  continuing  concern.  Finance 
formulas  and  issues  of  equity  surfaced  dramatically. 

The  last  round  ot:  our  needs  assessment  occurred  this  past  fall  along 
with  a  ma  jor  planning  study  under  my  direction  and  that  of  the  President  of 
the  International  Council  of  Administrators  of  Special  Education.  These 
data  suggest  the  chief  local  issues  are  primarily  ones  of: 

LI)    program  and  personnel,  evaluation.    Questions  of  the  quality  of 
special  education  programs  are  paramount  today.    A  central  issue 
is,  can  special  education  demonstrate  its  effect  to  hold  off  the 
opposition,  to  reduce  special  education  and  operating  costs; 

12)    the  use  of  technology  in  the  education  of  handicapped  students  and 
its  use  in  management  of  information  related  to  the  processing, 
•  placement,  transportation,  and  programming  of  students,  personnel, 
and  accounting  is  the  next  mast  frequent  contemporary  listing  of 
concern  to  local  administrators. 

In  summary  of  these  data  the  emery  ing  issues  1  would  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing, evaluation  and  research  issues.    There  clearly  is  a  preoccupation 
with  the  impact  of  the  reduced  federal  role  on  state  and  local  levels  with 
regard  to  the  handicapped.    Over  70*  of  the  CASbl  members  responding  to  date 
identified  a  reduction  in  federal  expenditures  as  leading  to  reduced  state 
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,in<1   [  H  •  |1  mi .  'M    hi,1    I  .  til.-  r..  I  I  V.it  1 1  >||  fit    ,|i|H>.ll    ileal    rj|  (llM.'ft 

|.t..|i.i:t.  :iiiji«>iT   .ui,]  n-ailyAM,        1 1     f   supi-iH    ami  |  it  <*}i  am  <  i« -vlojm  'lit, 
p. n  ,m.l  |  »»i  ;i<  u  in*  *  1   tiumiM  i  x.'i.ii  i  r  iu<  |  in  loeal  school  syntnim. 


i  .li 


...o^lly,  tin-       it  ical   ndat:  innsh ip  ot  ijunuriil  /n.-tjular  (tluc.it.ion 
,hi|.  ti.  [ir'Mi.iitc;  and   iorviCfs  tor  spreial   educ.it  ion  bei.\iili.'  a  virtual 
i.J(,iw  by  '  fit-  ( «•!■  .sau* '  '  il  'M  142.     TU-  bdcial  pn.MfiKf  f  ma  1. 1  y  l>ecank  ■  Hie 
out/  rili"M:i  H»r  |ui"Mt.i  and  ,»|ym  MtfM  s.fkiiui  .ill  •  t.lmMl  ion  t'ur  t  hull*  hand) - 
,vijV,l  child.     In.'  t.ik.-uvfi  ol  ap.vi.il  -dm-al  ion  by  r|.'in..i\il  education  iii 
t » 1 1  ifin  l   |  ' «  j  <*vui    in  !i»-lii't  «  »l  i|in*|i.iphHMl  an-as. 

rrnrdly,  the  soup'  anil  dft  im  t  urn  ol  who  is  lu'indieappd  is  hhjh  on  mxit 
.nliiiinistr.it  ui  and  pireiit    Lists,  espial  ly  in  larqe  urban  find  suburban 

,.-h«.d  syi.toms,    in  lingual,  black,  and  other  minor  i  ty  popu  la  tioms  are 
tindiuq  th»im'.idves  iii  ;;i-vial  ixtucation  in  most  urban  settings.    A  swelling 
ixifml.il-  icm  ul  student:,  r.ulinij  in  sulairban  school are  inappropriately  bainy, 
l.iu  ll.xi  1-Minin.j  ili:i.ihl*il,    :*«■■  staff  l^jisl.it  ures  are  jiursuinq  the  notion 
oj  ,M\Ki  or   i  mi  ion  t«i  stop  t  lu '  Ixir.j.xjin  nij  1*1)  jjoj  >u  lat.  i  on,    t/cal  administra- 
tors t'i«i   [>U  Htatf  and  thousand:;  of  local  school  definitions,  rathur  than  a 

if;  ul   h.deral  ijuulel  mes,  as  to  who  is  Uindienppjd  and  who  is  not. 

Kmiih   iihl  iiii.tlly,  thf  quality  of  special  education!  and  the  lack  of 
ujumul  ion  mi,  what  .hi  ls»ienevs  have  resu  1  ted  t  rem  spxrial  education  pro- 
.  |i .  uie;  .it.  <  t  h>-  kfy  ■  ju.-stions  of  the  mid-lWs.     We  simply  have  very  little 
(Lit  i  on  what  hapjionti  to  r  kind  leaf  jped  .students  AKTO<  they  are  labelled, 
. i: i:»i<|r f.ii ,  and  start  their  school  lite  in  S|x?cial  education.     Allow  me  to  add 
h»>r.«,  voeat  itnt.il  "ducat  inn  lias  boon  a  collosal  failure  as  well  as  many 
:*>coikLiry  [  -t  i#p  .we;  loi   hand  i  oapp  *i  students. 

Phe  s»«cond  [vii  t  ot  this  suit « tiu'iit.  concerns  my  reearinendations  lor 
sp.-eial  studifs  ana  fvaluat  ion  (jufst  ions  that  you  u«y  want  to  consider,  as 
w».d!  as  di.;s.iiiinat  ion  sohiii^s. 

A. 1  dearly  netd  a  continued  sot  of  studies  related  to; 

S'HH>Y  l'»x;i;s         P      the  distribution  of  federal,  versus  ^tate  versus  local 
rescxuces  .spent  on  special  education  in  local  schools, 
intermediate  units,  state  operated  programs,  and  for 
private  placements. 

HAl'li.^c\i.i;  Trie  chief  concerns  here  are  the  ratio  of  support  by 

qoverronontal  units,  amount  of  dollars  that  actually 
lollcjws  the  student,  and  costs  by  program  and  place- 
ment type.    The  reoint  Rand  study  is  an  excellent 
prototype  for  use  in  futuce  cost  studies. 

ksT.'LjV  HaXIS         Z>      an  active  and  an  imrediate  caTinitirvent,  tor  5-10  years, 
to  the  collect  ion  of  data  on  the  graduates  of  special 
edueation  prcxjraiitj  across  categories  and  severity 
levels. 

KATIONAIJ-:  rt'e  have  little  to  no  data  on  how  successfully  we  have 

prepared  students  to  adapt  in  post-school  environments. 
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•Ml 


li'lllMY  Hun; 


KATioriAu; 


RTIUDY  bUUS 


HAT  I  UN  A I  £ 


study  hx:^: 


i>      A       ica  ul  iju.il  1 1  lit  iv4»  fV.ihuit.  inn  studios  must  f  inii. 
N 1  uinU'i  wi  i  M  4<n  tluu   inquire  In  depth  on  a  ItM  »it»'a  to 
e I* * t  oiinhi-'  i|i4«  uunt  iiHjiilt  iiMiit  valuen  key  id  aMinlrici  s 
tmld  as  wll  an  the1  [*'t<vivtti  worth  ol 
programs/noi  vices,    hruii  t  hone  indopth  qual  itativu 
studios,  j  sot  of  empirical  or  grounded  quantitative 
[•■search  studies  can  bo  conducted  to  capture  a  largo 
vii?w  o!    ip-eial  filuc.ition  evaluation  activities. 

ijual  itat  ivo  nludios  piuvido  a  uonse  of  "you've  boon 
thon**',     "uju  kntw  wtiat  it  in  to  1*j  deaf  and  gutting 
iiyi i  nut.i  tMitttl  int  o  a  regular  class  for  three  hours  a 
day  in  Pinu'ia."    <jiLci  1  it  at  ivo  research  approaches  roal- 
lil*'  [oi  trayals  of.  actual  oxpor  ionces.    This  typo  of 

■  lata  helps  the  lay  public  <md  non-professional  alike 
uet  uixier  the  t'.kin  of  the  key  actors  in  handicapped 
education.     Lt  often  provides  the  needed  images  to 
iuisi*;l  d».*eis  ion  linkers  in  seeing  the  whole  picture. 
Vmn  multiple  casos  a  aet  of  hypotheses  or  speculations 

■  vii  i  emerge  which  can  be  trannlated  into  more 
guantitat ivc  research  methods.     We've  liad  enough 
exp^rienci*  with  quantitative  incidence  studios  to 
know  exit:  population  parameters. 

•J)      studies  Ulluwing  up  l.Lv.P.  inplementat  ion  tfiat  trace 
the  movement  of  handicapped  students  into  special 
education  and  back  to  regular  education  programs. 
Studies  tliat  examine  a  number  of  student       o  exit 
I' run  up. vial  education. 

Clearly  we  luive  little  data  on  I.E. P.  inidcinentat  ion, 
icquisitioii  ol"  tvasic  skills,  and  adaptation  of 
handicapped  students  in  non -school  environments.  These 
studios  will  help  to  focus  our  attention  on  student 
outcomes,  not  the  processing,  of  handicapped  students 
into  special  education. 

-J)      An  emerging  trend  that  is  now  a  major  area  of  concern 
is  the  introduction  and  use  of  computer  technology  with 
individual  handicapped  students.    Many  believe 
different  tyoes  of  handicapped  students  will  benefit 
disproportionately  from  exposure  to  micro-computers. 

uur  country's  preoccupation  with  high  technology  is 
well  established.    Special  education  interest  in  this 
innovation  is  escalating  rapidly.    Yet       have  a  short 
history  with  its  use. 

6)      studies  which  investigate  or  support  interventions  that 
link  special  services  with  other  regular  education 
supportive  services  may  help  us  demonstrate  how  special 
education  expertise  may  assist  other  students  not 
benefitting  from  our  public  schools. 
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IWI<  'MAI.K 


..tmh'nt  t  i.hIimm  wi  <irlMil  ,iinj  |hiri*nl m  ni|U!jU.iiu|  help 
■  um  .1  iiupi  hmmoii  tni  thi»i|ttwth  in  learning 
dirtaln  I  it  n-'i  . ii i« J  IiamI   i< *h< x j  1  prn»jiaiiu.    We  inml  a 
dtitjunst  rut  ivc  el  (ot  t  to  examine  why  thin  in  necming 
and  U »w  sj*\;inl  t < lu< Mt  ioi i  can  loth  eonit  ihute  «in<  1 
not,  dilute  Ltn  HorvicvH  to  Htudenl  in  need  ol  m[.x.s.— 
lit  1  i/.itl  (tlucat  ion. 


.fUIDY  H*'l 


/J      studies  wtiifh  illicit  ity  the  developing  t. < :clinolrxjy  ot 
teaching  th.it.  < -« in  !».•  usul  in  #6  above  wi  1  help 
ili*t i>rnun«*  what   is  social  alxiut  ap-oial  »uuealiou. 
While  many  may  Udieve  we  art'  r iskirvj         reputation  of 
!i(*«cial  ♦xlii«Mt.ion,  1  Uilieve  wo  must  confront  the 
unique,  maqio  feather  quality  that  |x»rvades  some 
|j.*opl<»'a  view  of  s{x>citil  education. 


RAT  l<  )NAU'l 


We  nee*  J  an  informed  statement  that  educators  can  tarn 
to  to  pick  and  chose  those  practices  that  deserve 
emulation  or  enhanc* inent  for  use  by  many  in  education. 


tn  closing,  research  <ind  oval nation  tit' forts  should  not  overlook  the 
action  research  interest  and  capacity  of  local  school  entrepreneurs  who  seek 
the  challenge  of  demons t- rat iny  what  they  can  do.    These  same  entrepreneurs 
af  i>]t en  the  kiest  iMloHpor^ona  to  their  [>vra.  Dissemination  strategies  of 
"wh.it  wurkn"  should  h«*»*K  to  involve  the  practitioner  as  co-developer,  imple- 
mentor,  and  disseminator . 

t  hope  you  can  qet  a  sense  of  history  since  the  passage  of  94-142  and 
its  intact,  on  local  school  systems.     [  have  tried  to  trace  that  history, 
delineate  the  is.'uu-.s  and  provide  a  rationale  along  with  needed  research  and 
evaluation  strategies  for  the  future. 

I  I vive  enclosed  some  example  imperials  which  are  prototypes  of  the  kind 
of  research  and/or  dissemination  practices  i  would  recommend  to  you.  Pm 
also  willing  to  testify  before  the  .committee  if  we  can  arrange  it. 

[f  I  can  be  ot"  further  assistance,  please  let  me  know. 


S incerely , 


Leonard  C.  Burrello 
Associate  Professor 


enclosures 
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March  10,  19HJ 


The  Honorable  Lowell  Welcker 
United  States  Senate 
Hart  Building,  Room  303 
Washington,  DC  20510 

Attention:    Nina  Uar-Droma 

Dear  Senator  Welcker: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  sections  of  the  Handicapped 
law  relating  to  evaluation  and  research.    As  you  may  know,  the  Social 
Sciences  Center  at  SRI  has  been  conducting  studies  on  public  education 
programs  for  special  populations,  particularly  handicapped  children  and 
youth,  for  many  years.    We  continue  to  believe  in  the  Importance  of  both 
research  and  evaluation  for  their  value  in  enhancing  the  education  of 
handicapped  children. 

Regarding  Part  B  of  EHA,  Section  618,  Evaluation 

I  believe  that  this  section  is  extremely  important  to  the  sound 
administration  of  the  Act  and  for  ensuring  that  Congressional  intent  is 
met.    A  suggested  rewording  of  Sec.  618(a)  that  captures  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  purpose  of  this  section  is; 

The  Secretary  shall  conduct  studies,  investigations^  and  evaluations  to 
determine  the  progress  of  implementation,  the  impact*  of  the  Act  and  Its 
parts,  and  the  effectiveness  of  state  and  local  efforts  to  assure  the 
free  appropriate  public  education  of  all  handicapped  children.  The 
Secretary  shall  conduct  those  studies,  investigations,  and  evaluations 
necessary  to  provide  Congro's  with  information  relevant  to  policy  and 
provide  the  federal  and  state  education  agencies  with  information 
relevant  to  program  management  and  administration. 

Section  618(b)  might  then  simply  request  .statl sties  regarding  children 
with  various  handicapping  conditions,  services  received  by  those  children, 
public  and  private  agencies  and  institutions  providing  such  services, 
expenditures  by  local,  state,  and  federal  levels,  staff  employed  and  needed, 
by  disability  category.    This,  along  with  the  general  policy  and  management 
purposes  might  be  the  best  guide  to  the  Education  Department  for  collecting 
information  that  will  actually  be  used;  this  may,  in  turn  reduce  burden*on 
LEAs  and  SEAs. 
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\<i.t.lmi  MH(h)(})      Mi'Ti  in,*  y  nut  hr  the  rn<»r.  t '  *if  ipr'Of  i  r  f  •!  tt»  agent  lor 
(  ol  lr(  tl mi  these  -a.it  l  -J  it  ■., 

Suction  610(b)(2):    I  cannot  see  the  purpose  ol  this  section.  It 
appears  that  funds  spent  to  develop  evaluation  methodology  in  general  might 
he  funds  better-  spent  on  conducting  actual  evaluations  to  improve  policy  and 
program  management. 

Section  filH(c):    This  does  not  seem  necessary.     II  it  is  designed  to 
reduce  burden  on  U  As  arid  SI  As,  this  purpose  might,  he  stated  directly. 

Section  618(d)(1):    This  seems  most,  appropriate  ,ts  is. 

Section  61U(d)(2):    (A)  and  (U)  scorn  fine,  but  (C)  focuses  on  only  one 
aspect—preventing  erroneous  classification—of  what  SEAs  must  do  to 
Implement  the  intent  of  Part  B.    The  statistically  valid  survey  for 
assess iny  the  effectiveness  of  IEPs  is  also  unnecessarily  specific  at  this 
point.    Perhaps  I  LPs ,  along  with  erroneous  classification  and  other 
provisions  of  Part  B  could  he  listed  as  Issues  for  special  attention  In  the 
Secretary's  determination  of  progress  and  Impacts,  mentioned  above. 

Section  6lH(e)    This  seems  Mne  as  is. 

Re  yard  in  <j  P  art  tot  t  H I A ,  Re  so  a  rch_j  n  _the__  t  du  c  a  ti  o  n  _o  f  the  Handicapped 

The  purpose  of  Congress'  promoting  research  Is  {should  be)  different 
from  its  purpose  for  promoting  evaluation.    Evaluation  should  be  related  to 
the  law  and  the  federal,  state,  and  local  roles  in  carrying  out  its  Intent 
and  achieving  its  goals.    The  ultimate  aim  of  a  research  program  should  be 
to  help  special  education  practitioners  and  others  (e.g.,  parents,  medical 
professionals)  improve  the  education  and  related  activities  of  handicapped 
children  and  youth.    Research  and  related  activities  (development, 
demonstration,  dissemination)  should  1)  -increase  our  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  such  things  as  handicapping  conditions,  teaching,  and 
learning,  education-related  practices  and  services,  etc.,  2)  develop 
techniques  and  devices  for  enhancing  the  education  and  related  activities  jf 
disabled  children  and  youth,  3)  demonstrate  exemplary  programs  and  practices 
and/or  4)  disseminate  appropriate  information  to  audiences  whose  activities 
make  a  difference  in  the  education  of  handicapped  children. 

Thus,  I  believe  Section  641  is  all  right,  but  you  may  or  may  not  want 
to  mention  related  activities  by  name  ( surveys—mentioned  in  this 
section--are  a  method  of  carrying  out  research;  dissemination  is  a  related 
activity  but  is  not  mentioned).    You  may  want  to  focus  Section  641  on 


uirrvnt   "prohltnn  s  in  Hie  che  ,i  t.  h -n  u  I  h.tiid k  opped  <,hildrrnH  or   you  may  want 
to  st.ui-  that  its  purport'  is  to  "promote  knowludiju  In  spec i ti I  uducatlon  and 
rrl.it.rd  practices  and  proccrlurt-s . M    Thou*  purpose  statements  may  Mm  It 
rosiwrUi  too  imn.h,  however,    it  is  not  cli.-ar  under  the  second  statement,  for 
e«ample,  th.ti  lnvrstlfj,»tl!)iis  into  the  nature  of  fund Ic <ipp1  n<j  (.ond 1 1 Ions 
uiuhlhr  pursue!.    Hut,  I  uunk  mj..Ii  investigations  should  be  permitted 
under1  this  research  '.iMtion. 

Wllon  bW  my  bv  pol  il.ind  1/  impurt.arit ,  but  its  purpose  is  obviously 
included  In  the  lan-juaae  of  Section  Ml,  und  it  Is  unnecessary. 

'>i'i.  tion  t>4 J  scorns  f  i  ne. 

I  hope  the  manner  in  whkh  thi-so  MeejosU ons  are  [.resented  was 
acceptable  to  you  and  th.it  you  understand  our  .jencral  viewpoints: 
(1)  research  is  different  (rom  ev.iluat.ion  In  purpose  and  (?)  both 
are  extremely  important  to  accompli sh i n<j  the  purposes  ol  the  Act. 

S 1  m<  'rely  yours  , 

Marian  s.  'it  earns,  f'h.l), 
l)i  rector 

Sol  ial  1 1  m  m.  f,  Center 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS 


Ilniil  *>f  i'lllR-IMIIUI 

llniloy  Hull 


March  18,  1983 


Senator  Lowell  Weicker,  Chairman 
Subcommi ttee  on  the  Handicapped 
SR(l-?4 

Washing  ion,  D.C.  20510 
De?ar  Senator  Weicker: 

In  response  to-  a  request  by  members  of  your  staff  to  provide  you  with 
written  observations  concerning,  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act  (P.L.  94-142),  now  scheduled  for  reauthorization,  we  wish 
to  respond  as  follows: 

1.     Section  618,  Program  Evaluation.    Program  Evaluation  is  essen- 
tial to  the  improvement  of  educaticn  of  handicapped  children  and  youth 
and  to  the  evaluation  of  federal,  state,  and  local  efforts  to  educate 
such  children  and  youth.    It  is  important  to  design  and  validate  methods 
of  evaluation  that  yield  information  useful  for  developing  instructional 
programs,  remediating  learning  deficits,  and  enhancing  the  overall  de- 
velopment of  children  with  a  range  of  disabilities. 

While  it  is  important  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Education 
to  continue  to  establish  national  priorities  concerning  the  components 
of  handicapped  children's  education  that  are  to  be  evaluated,  it  seems 
particularly  desirable  for  programs  to  be  evaluated  at  a  local  level 
and  for  the  Congress  and  the  Secretary  to  authorize  funding  mechanisms 
that  allow  for  local  evaluation  and  for  some  local  priority-setting 
with  respect  to  items  to  be  evaluated.    Frequently,  state  and  local 
agencies  have  developed  innovative  programs  or  have  attempted  to 
establish  important  modifications  for  "standardized"  programs  of 
education  and  youth.    It  may  not  be  the  case  that  the  Secretary  sets 
priorities  that  allow  for  the  evaluation  of  such  programs.    Yet  those 
programs  may  be  highly  effective  for  handicapped  children  and  youth, 
may  become  models  for  national  replication,  and  must  be  evaluated  for 
these  purposes.    Thus,  it  seems  important  for  Congress  to  permit  the 
Secretary  to  allow  a  funding  mechanism  that  would  enable  state  and 
local  agencies  to  evaluate  the  programs  that  they  deem  to  be  important, 
even  though  ^uru  programs  may  not  fall  in  the  priorities  set  by  the 
Secretary. 
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l.^!Lt-!iL^A!ji»..iJ>!.r.,7L^lJ.  !  y«i  lud  L  i nn .    Under  the  current  Station 
618,  evaluation  tends  to  f ocud j"h "f.hi.»  "i mp"l <.'mt;ri tti t i on  of  the  law  and  at 
establishing  data-bases  at  state  dnd  federdl   level'.,  for  planning,  appro- 
priating, providing  services,  mon  i  tori  ng ,  datd  gathering,  dnd  account-' 
.it)  i  I  i  ty  . 

rhere  is,  however,  d  major-  type  of  evaluation  that  hdS  not  been  under- 
taken,    [his  is  evaluation  ut  d  i  rec  t-serv  ke  and  state-service  programs 
by  thf  parents  of   the  hand icappod  children  enrolled  in  those  programs. 
Without  suth  evaluation,  or  ier  evaluation  of  th«?  guality  and  range  uf 
services  provided  to  hand i ...pped  children  will  be  done  largely  by  people 
who  nidy  have  some  special   interests  in  the  operations  ot  the  programs 
themselves  or  who  may  hdve  some  special  relationship  to  the  service 
providers.-   While  we  do  not  mean  by  any  means  to  suggest  that  there  has 
been  any  bids  in  the  evaluation  of  prog  rains  in  the  past,   it  is  clear 
that  the  perspective  of  parents  have  not  been  sufficiently  taken  into 
account  and  that  such  a  perspective  i,  an  important  one.     It  is  important 
for  symbolic  reasons,  for-  accountability  purposes,  dnd  because,  in  the 
last  analysis,  parents  have  valuable  perspectives  on  their  cfiild  arid  the 
school  and  are  ultimately  responsible  for  the i r  children  and  authorize 
such  action  as  schools  may'  take  regarding  their  children. 

Accordingly,  we  suggest  the  addition  to  Section  618  (b)  (2)  of 
language  fhat  authorizes  the  Seuetary  ,to  conduct  studies  to  ascertain 
parental  satisfaction  of  program:,  provided  to  ha  rid  i  capped  children  and 
youth  and  of  parental  perception-,  of  the  unmet  *needs  of  such  children 
and  youth. 

**•      .■£fLtJon        .  Annua  j_  Reports  by_  Agency! to_  Con^nr^s.    While  we 
have  found  useful  tne  " "four Tnnua  1  TepoV  ts"  Ufa'ttne  "department  of  Educa- 
tion has  filed  with  Congress  pursuant  to  Section  618(b)  (1),  we  have 
noted  that  there  is  some  lack  of"  consistency  of  reporting  across  the 
four  reports.    We  think  it  is  important  for  the  Secretary  to  be  reminded 
that  for  reports  to  be  useful  to  the  Congress  as  well  as  to  the  field, 
they  should  report  on  the  same  topics  and  in  a  consistent  manner  and 
thereby  provide  a  comparison  of  progress  made  under  the  Act  across  years. 
This  sometimes  has  been  done  and  sometimes  not.    Moreover,  some  reports 
seem  to  focus  particularly  on  the  "issues  of  the  day"  and  to  be  somewhat 
overly  selective  with  respect  to  topics  that  should  be  reported.  Ob- 
viously, the  Department  should  be  in  a  position  to  inform  Congress  con- 
cerning issues  of  current  importance.    But  just  as  important  is  reporting 
to  Congress  concerning  the  progress  or  lack  of  progress  across  the  years. 

4-      Research .    Part  E  of  the  Education  for  the  Handicapped  Act 
authorizes  the  Department  to  support  research.^  It  is  our  understanding 
that  the  research . component  has  not  been  targeted  for  an  increase  in 
the  appropriation  but  for  a  decrease.     In  our  judgment,  research  must 
he  increased.    Allow  us  to  set  out  below  some  of  the  reasons  that  in- 
creased funding  of  research  is  important  to  the  implementation  of  the 
Act  on  behalf  of -handicapped  children  and  youth. 

It  is  clearVNthat  the  a  cumulative  impact  of  research  is  far  more 
important  than  the  short-term  results  of"  indi  v  idua }'  projects .     It  is 
unlikely  (but.  not  impossible)  that  a  specific  individual  project  will 
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,,U.    .!,,■»'  i,  a-  I       »  !V  '.■)".    M...I.M.!  ,    r»,..  ,i.|.jri<>j.it»<d       *     ».  <»• 

; ,  ..   ,  s  :s(.,  ]   ^  ,-!»'i!cn',  tra  te  !  rn»  t  '";>■»'  Unt   i  nifl  »va  t  inn1,   in  |"  •'        t  "j 

.-■  ;    r-f*  ■  in*  w".-j  0'"  L"!j;.i  tinral  pi       r.  s  of   h;i  rn  1  i  i.a  P . 

w,.,,..  .....     ih.<  ')■;>»•  (.?  reeMrcn  th.it  is  necessary  to  enhance  academic 

!,!.,,.;(,,.'  . 1 1 , |   ,    ;  ,)  *.i...r:r.  in      i!-irrii  who  have  disabilities  And  to 

;,»i../»»»»t  f'r.tw,-;  h.in.iu.ii;M«,M'j  (  uikI  i  1. 1  ons  from  being  aggrevated  leguii  "■•'» 
|,,i,.j-?.i"'n;'  i rive  ,  f ire rt  .     1  ■  »i*  example,  the  progress  .k. h  ievi.'d  during  the 
h.'t     iv*'  year,  i"  t-Mi-'iicii   e'vrely  and  multiply  hruul  i  tttppfvl  ch  i  1  cli  i-n 
,,/>,         ,„",,>.   it,  |, .;,»■»!■!. •!.».        mi  t-y.nnpl"  ot  what  t.an  tiff  achieved  thM/r|h 

l.jriij-'.nr™   rr-.»Mr.f    'l  •>  !    thnn.jh  ,1   '.I'l'ln',   Ot    I  fMi  i  V  t  tfij.l  I    projects  tn.lt, 

Ukee  r.»-jeth»»r ,  i'im!-c.-'s1.  tr.r.     f  rer.rndous  i.apm- i  t  ies   in  people  wh;j  pr*'- 
,  s.rr.ly  f.-iv*-'  r;"r.T,  r    ?u     f   t'.i  be  SerU»JS  I  y   ir.ipn  i  f  H(l  . 

rr.ij-.,   I-.  the  i«»Fji->(l  :  on1.  iders  Part  E ,  two  important  issues  n.ur.  f.  ti»' 
,:ji]M.-,',Mi| .     r»M-  ti'-',t  extent  to  rt'nirh  the  federal  goven|,'r!hi. 

-.ruiul.i  fund   I. eg  !«m-i  r  '".".i  r<  .h .     f  ht*  sef.ond   i',  the   Ksijm  of  the  funding 
\.^\. 

Witn  r»M>'Ct  to  trie  first,  for  example,  research  currently  being  coo  ■ 

r t-i|  .it,  fjnsas  University  Resea?  cn  Institute  on  Learning  Disabilities 
,  ,  |  ,..|„, i  ;  y  f:jfl(|»Ml  five-year  program)  has  had  a  significant  effect  in 
Miii.i'mrj  M*.Kt1y  who  tn-  learning  disabled  children  are,  U>) 
i.,-m;  tie1  r.i 1 1  ijr<i  of  learning  disabled  children  to  "think"  hr 
"1ippr-'o,'.",;-,-{j:'T'.  in  a  way  that  is  academically  profitable,  and  (c) 
^eijinrur  i  f<-  to  develop  and  validate  intervention  strategies  that  not 
only  tea'f.   ,o<  h  rni'ldren  how  to  approach  problems  but  also  how  to  solve 
thwi  ami  tb.it  thereby  enhanre  their  own  academic  .ind  social  abilities. 

It.  has  taken  nearly  five  years  for  the  Research  Institute  here  to  do  the 
■epidemiology  studies  (a)  (above)  and  to  identity  some  of  the  disabling 
< haracteristics  of  learning  disabled  children  (b)  (above).    Now  that  the 
researchers  here  are  on  the  verge  of  developing  amelioation  and  remedia- 
tion strategies,  support  for  the  Institute  is  coming  to  an  end  because 
or   thn  arbitrary  fixing  of  a  five-year  life  for  the- Institute.  Clearly, 
su'.h  research  efforts  must  be  continued  or  else  the  "yield"  on  the 
;,,jve' Talent's  investment  will  be  less  "than  maximum. 

Thus,  major  investments  in  research  are  effective  and  ran  be  made  more 
so  if  enabled  to  continue  over  relatively  long  periods  oi   time,  for  _ 
creating  more  useful" data  concerning  who  is  handicapped,  for  determining 
the  nature  of  the  disabilities  for  such  people,  and  for  creating  more 
successful  teaching  strategies,  treatment  programs,  and  even  preventive 
rreasures . 

Thp  Department  of  Education  has  made  important  strides  over  the  past 
several  years  in  funding  such  research  efforts  as  the  Kansas  Unwersity 
Search  on  Learning  Di  sabi  1  i  ties  and  through  funding  field-initiated 
research  programs.  The  important  strategy  is  for  the  government  t^o 
continue  to  fund  still  longer  the  research  efforts  that  have  yeilded 
important  resul ts . 

Obviously,  now  that  the  nation  has  moved  toward  putting  all  handicapped 
children  in  a  educational  programs  and  toward  providing  nn  appropriate 
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.  Iijf.it  ion  fur  i«i,f  i»t  the  hi)  tii  1 1 1  1 1 1  j  km  I  children  in  public:  edur  a  t  i  on , 
ff'iit'.  '.IihiiI'I  In-  nt.i'li*  at   niipi  'tt  ■  < '(  tin*  quality  (jt  t.hi1  '.iTvii.c.! 

jtfii  i.l  al>  If  tur  Mich  <.h  1 1 ' J r  en  ,     I  fur  1 1  urts  shoo  I  d  con',  ist  of   inc  reused 

fundi  rnj  f  or  tr*d  in  i  ng ,  demons tra  t 1  un  programs  ,  and  re  sea  r'ch,    A 1  1  ow  us  t < j 
(jive  yuu  some  examples  of  whdt  mitjht  be  done  to  respect  to  severely/ 
multiply  handicapped  children,  pursudnt  to  your  staff's  request. 

a.  The  Department  mitjht  choose  to  decelerate  the  training  of 
ancillary  personnel  to  serve  soverely/mu  1 1  i  p-ly  handicapped  children 
in  public  schools  (for  example,  personnel  representing  occupational 
therapy,  physical  therapy,  psychology,  speech,  dnd  other  disciplines). 

b.  The  Department,  mitjht.  tjive  a  higher  priority  to  assisting 
teacher-trdin ing  institutions  in  preparing  tedchers  of  severely/ 
multiply  handicapped  children  by  making  recruitment  incentives 
available  in  the  form  of  stipends.    Likewise,  the  Department 
might  accellerate  its  training  programs  to  prepare  public  school 
personnel  to  severely/multiply  handicapped  children;  the  emphasis 
here  would  be  on  in-service  training  targeted  at  severely/multiply 
handicapped  children  (most  in-service  has  focused  on  mildly  and 
mode ra tel y  impa  i  red • ch i 1 dren) . 

c.  The  Depdrtment  might  give  priority  to  resedrch  in  new  dnd 
innovative  practices  to  educate  dnd  train  multiply  handicapped 
students,  particularly  by  encouraging  cross-disciplinary  con- 
sortiums to  translate  existing  and  new  knowledge  into  teaching 
techniques  for  severely/multiply  handicapped  children. 

d.  [he  Oeparttiient  might  wish  to  fund  research  efforts  to  assess 
the  nutritional  needs  of  severely/multiply  handicapped  children 
and  the  effects  of  those  needs  and  the  effects  of  medication  on 
their  ability  to  learn.    Frequently,  because  of  difficulty  ingest- 
ing, the  nutritional  needs  of  some  severely/multiply  handicapped 
children  are  not  adequately  met.    The  same  result  often  obtains 
because  of  mediedtion. 

■e.      The  Department  might  encourage  joint  efforts  by  educators  in 
the  area  of  severely/multiply  hdndicapped  .children  to  work  with 
educators  of  sensory  impaired  students  to  share  successful  inter- 
vention skills  dnd  to  combine  instructiondl  technology. 

i 

f.  fhe  Depdrtment  might  encourdge  resedrch  that  would  identify 
the  critical  factors  associated  with  successful  service  delivery  • 
to  severely/multiply  handicapped  students,  including  the 
characteristics  of  teachers  and  other  professionals,  the  measures 
of  student's  success  as  a  relationship  to  the  chdrdcteristics  of 
tedchers,  the  stdbility  of  fdmily,  dnd  pldcement  decisions. 

g.  Finally,  the  Department  might  encourage  work  done  by  family- 
care  physicians  similar  to  that  done  by  the  American  Academy  of. 
Pediatrics  for  training  medical  personnel  to  work  with  severely/ 
multiply  handicapped  children. 
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!>i  111111,1,        L.ivi'   irpjei   in  t.wtif  ul    inifiMM'ii  finding  of  special 

1'ilu'  .if  n.ii  ir.'M  *■  uh-lt'i  I'.tr  1  i  ,  and  h,iv»'  (J  I  r "  +  ■ '  ted  our'  attention  HI 
(Mi'i.oiii    r>-  'jrlnij   "''it   rt'-iil   Mow  Ion  ;  t  f  ml  i  ri-i  I   ivmm  i'Oi  and,  pur- 

.idMt   t -.ii.jr   s  tii  t  t  '  ,  r  »  ,   '  -i  '  '"-'Mi  '  h   t  na  f.  e  I  t  rt  ts  sewer  if  I  y/ 

1  t  it>l  y  har  1 1 1  a  ppt.nl  ch  i  I  dr  cii  and  /out  n  . 

wi'.n  to  .lii-i'i.t  your  attention  to  another  aspect  of  research  tha  t  the 
0"JtM-,il   -,<(Vr r-N",.nt.  hi,  not.  addressed  sufficiently,   in  our  judgment. 

'in'?''   .•■♦■|F|-1  (,()  t»  to  he  'i  need  for    f  '*<]♦■  p.i  I    lunding  of   short-term  projects 
l  t/pi' a!  I  y»   L'-l'i  1'ionrn'.    in  duration)  t  h,i  t  would   iddress  some  of  the 
'  .it  t  jfi'|-"»|.ji.«  r/.uc,   involving  puhlif   polity  and  the  oduca  L  ion  of  oxcep-  ' 
tional  ■ ,  ri  1 1 .  i  ri -fi .     Ihr.  rv.eanh,  tor  example,  would   include  the  effects 
of  dete  lioMl  »/at  ion  upon  st.Ur  jhcMoi.ii  I  educa  L  iona  I  agencies,  the 
rOtr'i. t  ol  of  parent  part  o.  i pa t.  ion  in  Lhe  education  of  handicapped  child 
-in  butn  the  child  rind  the  family,  over  a  period  of  years.    While  we  do 
nut  mean  tti  suggest  that  these  topics  are  exclusive,  we  do  medii  to 
iiiduat.e  that  the  federal  govo rumen t  has  a  legitimate  role  in  funding 
pol  i'.y-rHated  research  in  special  education.    To  date,  very  little  of 
tnj  t  fund  i  rig  nas  ohta  i  ned  . 

F in J 1 1 y ,  we  would  like  to  observe  that  one  reason  thai  research  funding 
has  been  relatively  low  on  the  federal  priority  is  that,  apparently, 
many  people  nave  relatively  low  confidence*  in  education  research,  part- 
nijlarty  rtn  respect  to  special  education.    We  do  not  believe  that  that 
opinion  is  well   founded.     In  fact,  it  is  precisely  because  of  research 
that  so  many  nand  trapped  children  now  are  viewed,  curr'ertJy,  as  edocable 
and  as  <*o»'V,y  or  Otjing  included  in  public  schools.     Thus,  research 
under'-j  i  r  ds  -.o  many  other  aspects  of  public  policy  and  the  education  of 
nandiiapped  children.  The  important  thing  for  the  government  to  do  is  to 
secure  an  increase  in  the  level  of  funding  and  a  commitment  to  demon- 
striked  Successful  research  over  a  long  period  of  time.    Just  as  research 
t.M  is  to  he  completed  rind  begun  to  be  disseminated,   it  seems  that  the 
<•■  "itch  dollars  are  withdrawn  from  the  particularly  successful  projects. 

is  a  snort.tHfi,,  ,md  long-term  error,     Increased  funding  and  longi- 
t.iiinal  research  are  neco-.sary  if  special  education  is  to  yield  its 
greatest  promise  and  if  the  federal   investment  in  it  is  to  be  maximized. 

fh»--.o  are  sor^  nf       .  issues  that  we  think  are  important.    We  hope  that 
we  have  responded  ad<-goately  to  your  reguest.     If  you  have  any  questions, 
you  noy  tHephonv  <y,   in  care  of  Professor  Turnbull  at  9l3/ti64-49i*4.  We 
greatly  appreciate  the  efforts  that  you  and  your  committee  are  making  on 
behalf  of  handicipped  people. 


Very  truly  yours  , 


H.  Rutherford  Turnbull,  III,  LL.M. 
Chairman  and  Professor  of  Special  Education 
Professor  of  Law 


Edward  L.  Meyen,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Vice-Chancel  lor 
Research,  Graduate  Studies,  and 


Pub  1  ic  5n?rv ice 
Professor  of  Special  Education 


Oouglas  P.  Guess,  Ed.D. 
Professor  of  Special  Education 
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Aarjof:  i.-it.  Ion  for  Children/Adults  with  Learning  Disabilities 
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Disability  Rights  Education  &  Defense^Fund 
Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America 
Goodwill  Industries  of  America 
National  Association  of  Private  Residential 
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Council  of  Sta-e  Administrators 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
National  Rehabilitation  Association 
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National  Easter  Seal  Society 
National  Society  for  Children  and  Adults  with  Autism 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  Inc. 
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*  Introduction 

The  Training  and  Employment  Task  Force  of  the  Consortium  for 
CltWena  with  Developmental  Disabilities  (CCDD)  is  oomposed  of 
organizations  which  serve  persons  with  disabilities.    A  list  of  Task 
Force  members  endorsing  this  statement  Is  on  the  cover  page.  These 
organizations  provide  services  Tor  and  represent  the  needa  of 
millions  of  developmentally  disabled  Amerioans.    The  Task  Force 
members  wish  to  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  its  continued  interest  in 
and  support  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  and  Its  programs.    Many  of  the 
people  who  are  served  by  programs  of  the  Rehabilitation  Aot  are 
affiliated  with  our  organizations,  and  a  significant  Portion  of  the 
p«!'jpln  w«  a#»rve  have  been  helped  by  Vooational  Re^mbi litation 
programs.     Therefore,  we  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  extension  of 
the  Act. 

Persons  with  developmental  disabilities  often  have  substantial 
impairments  which  offer  a  unique  challenge  to  the  rehabilitation 
community.    The  purpose  of  this  statement  ia  to  highlight  those 
programs  within  the  Rehabilitation  Act  which  have  an  impact  upon  the 
lives  of  persons  with  life-long  and  severe  disabilities.    Some  of 
the  persons  whom  we  represent  may  only  require  a  minimum  of  services 
in  order  to  achieve  independence  and  employability.  Other 
individuals  may  require  more  intensive  habilitation/rehabilitation 
services  in  order  to  reach  their  full  human  potential.  All 
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components  of  the  Act  are  vital  and  If  they  all  weru  funded  and 
worked  together/  then  a  full  continuum  of  servioos  would  be 
available  for  persons  with  disabilities.    This  Task  Force  is  ready 
to  assist  the'  Subcommittee  as  it  continues  its  deliberations  on 
programs  wh^oh  are  authorized  within  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 

/ 

The  Task  Force  endorses  extension  of  the         for  at  least  throe 
years  and  increased  authorized  funding  levels  to  meet  the  need  for 
servioes.    The  Task  Force  firmly  believes  that  all  programs  within 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  should  be  renewed.    Vocational  Rehabilitation 
programs  are  a  proven,  cost-effective  method  of  providing  vital 
services  to  persons  with  disabilities.    Since  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  disabled  persons  served  and  rehabilitated 
over  the  past  few  years,  ,w*  f««l  particularly  strongly  that  the 
authorization  should  be/Increased  for  the  Basic  State  Grant  Progam. 

In  addition,  certain  , programs  have  exceptional  potential  for 
increasing  the  number  of  disabled  persons  placed  into  competitive 
Jobs  and  expanding  .  the  independence  of  disabled  persons.    The  Task 
Force  feels  that  programs  such  as  Independent  Living  and  Projects 
With  Industry  should  receive  significantly  increased  authorizations 
to  accomplish  these  purposes.    We  also  wish  to  suggest  a 
modification  in  the  Client  Assistance  Program. 


/ 
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Now  Federul  1  urn 

rnH  year.  *.he  H.Mgan  "Admintatrat  ion  has  again  proponed  that  the 
Ht.'h.i:*;  l  It  at        Ad  bei  included  in  New  Federalism  or  block  grant 
propria.     Those  pinpoint  la  would  diluto  the  foouo  of  tho  program 
and  would  ta^u  away  the  at  rung  financial  base  needed  to  provide 
continuity.    The  Hehabi il tat  Ion  Program  nan  always  been  a 
cooperative  arrangement  between  the  federal  government,  state 
government  and  the  private,  nonprofit  rehabilitation  community.  The 
Vocational  Hehabi 1 itat ion  Program  la  already  a  predominantly 
atate-nin  program.     In  F*  1983,  91  percent  of  the  moniea  available 
unilor  the  Kehabilltattoi  Act  were  allotted  to  and  matched  by  the 
atatea  to  provide  aervicea  to  diaabled  people.    The  balance  of  the 
fund*  ar«  spent  on  research,  training,  independent  living  and 
varioua  demonatrat ion  programa  which  can  beat  be  managed  from  the 
national  level.     The  federal  preaenco  helpa  aaaure  equitable 
diatribution  of  reaourcea  and  reaaonably  uniform  atandarda.  Thus, 
turning  the  program  completely  over  to  the  statea  would  not  achieve 
administrative  aavings  and  could  cauae  duplication  of  research  and 
training  programs.    The  diaaeminat ion  of  knowledge  gained  from 
national  level  experimental  and  demonatration  projecta  would  be  lost 
since  few  atatea  would  have  the  reaourcea  necessary  to  engage  in 
such  large-scale  efforts.    Therefore,  this  Task  Force  is  oppoaed  to 
any  attempts  to  Include  the  rehabilitation  programs  in  any  hlock 
grant  or  " New  Federalism"  proposal . 
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lltatu  f  1  ra  n  t  .n 

Tht»  central  component  of  the  HehaM  1  i  tat  1  on  Act  la  the  State/Federal 
Htfh.iM  1  u.«t  lsifi  I'rugruar     Now  in  Its  bird  yuan,   this  program 
continues  as  the  focus  of  our  nation' a  effort  to  naalst  disabled 
Americans  In  their  effort  tu  become  gainfully  employed.     In  rooent 
years,  however,   the  caseload  volume  h»a  declined  significantly.  The 
number  of  persons  rehabilitated  in  FY  IWZ  declined  11.31  from  the 
previous  year.     This  decline  can  be  partially  attributed  to 
decreases  In  the  purchasing  power  of  the  rehabilitation  dollar 
resulting  from  the  effects  of  high  inflation.     The  resources 
Available  to  state  agencies  were  further  reduced  when  Social 
Security  Vocational  hehabi li tat  ion  funding  was  cut  from  $124  million 
in  FY  1981  to  approximately  $3  minion  in  FY  1982.  Approximately 
110,000  eligible  persons  went  unserved  by  state  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies  as  a  result  of  this  funding  decrease. 

Finally,  continued  emphasis  on  providing  services  to  persons  with 
severe  disabilities  requires  more  Intensive  rehabilitation  efforts. 
We  fully  support  this  emphasis,  but  recognize  that  It  places  a 
greater  demand  on  the  limited  funds  available.     In  FY  1982,  59. 6*  of 
all  persons  served  were  severely  disabled;  the  highest  such 
proportion  ever  recorded. 
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D.»:n.Uo  th«  tn.iJmaiidt.f-  resuuree:*,  the  program  continues  to  serve  and 
rehabilitate  disabled  persona  who  have  the  potential  to  work. 
rtMJH'lr*  shmiH  he  increased  In  order  to  nerve  more  oT  the  eligible 

who  ko  unnerved,    There ^  ^ 
the  legislation  extending  the  Jwhabl UUUon^Aot  pontaln 
H,it  nori  zat  tons_ror_Haslc_^ 

tnr  Heh?»b UltaU^^  l°  $hSXL£ 

mi  1  I  ion  In  K>sca  l_tea.r_l?M 

n?n1  $  1 ,        m  i  1 11  on _  In _F1  sea f._  V? B b , 

IV,.,,.  authorisations  would  In  part  achieve  the  goal  of  restoring  the 
purchaiLW  powr  of  the  rehabilitation  dollar  to  the  1979  Section  110 
rml*r»l  spending  level,    FY  1979  1-  viewed  a.  the  last  year  In  which 
the  State/Federal  Rehabilitation  Program  operated  at  full  strength- 
In  order  to  adequately  and  effectively  meet  the  vocational  needs  of 
disabled  persons,  it  lo  Imperative  that  we  increase  the 
authorization  to  these  levels. 


Independent  Living 
Title  VII  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  authorizes  several  different 
approaches  to  promoting  Independent  living  services,  particularly 
services  to  persons  too  severely  disabled  to  qualify  for  vocational 
rehabilitation.     The  1978  amendments  to  the  Act  envisioned  a  major 
statewide  service  delivery  system,  -Comprehensive  Services  for 
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Independent  Living,"   |n  Part  k,     However,   the  Admlni  strut.  Ian  and 
Cofigresn  have  restricted  the  program  to  the  federally  administered 
Part  U  Center.-!  for  Independent  Living  by  falling  to  request  anj 
appropriate  monies  for  tho  Independent  Living  state  grant  program. 
Then e  centers  ere  often  staffed  by  profee.ilnnelly-trai.ned  disabled 
persons  who  assist  ollents  In  obtaining  appropriate  nervloea, 
training  and  employment  necessary  to  achieve  Independence*  More 
Importantly,  th«  staff  also  Provides  crucial  peer  support  that  can 
bo  the  key  to  the  successful  transition  from  dependence  to 
independence. 

The  primary  concern  of  the  Task  Force  with  the  Independent  Living 
program  is  how  to  create  a  transition  rrom  a  fiederally-administered 
series  of  model  and  demonstration  centers  which  have  proven  their 
value  to  a  statewide  service  delivery  aystem  for  the  severely 
disabled  population.    A  key  factor  to  implementing  this  transition 
is  the  start-up  of  Part  A  while  maintaining  funding  oontinulty  for 
existing  Part  B  centers.    The  Task  Force  believes  the  success  of 
Part  B  Justifies  the  expansion  of  the  program  at  this  time, 

When  enacted,  Title  VII  of  the  Act  offered  great  potential.  It 
remains  a  vital  key  to  the  door  of  employment  opportunity  for 
disabled  people.     But  we  are  dismayed  that  Parts  A  and  C  have  not 
been  funded.    Title  VII  ia  a  comprehensive  attempt  to  provide  the 
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support,  i'«:t  jupjim  and  .ivm  'it..»n<  «i  cnn:Ul  l.u  gluing  I  H'lRprMidmum. 
For  m.iny  niviTfly   !l.i.iMt»d  pmipU,  th»«  I  ndi-prndnnt  Living  program 
pn<vii|i<i  III"    1 1  ».i-M,iil  I  v«  L-j  >N»it  ly   i  nit  1 1  ut.  1  una  1  cans.     Now  In  the; 
t  irn"  to  Iwi    rule  VII  pfgln  Ik  reu-ri  ltn  full  potential. 

Th»*  Task  Kitvi;  n»comm»rnJ:j  that  $h0  mi  11  tcm  h'?  authorized  Tor 
Independent   I  i  v  i  ng  s  e*  r  v  1  c  e  s 1 .     T  h  1  s  would  allow  for  $33  mill  ton  to 
Initiate  Part  A.  Sr't  -nil  Lion  t.u  maln'.aln  Part  b  ami  $3  million  to 

Projects  With  Industry 
Th«  Projects  With  Industry  (PWI)  program  authorizes  contracts  or 
Jo  Int.  ly  «f  Irnincod  cooperat  1  ve  agreements  with  employers  and 
organizations  C^r  projects  designed  to  prepare  disabled  Individuals 
for  gainful  empl>yraent.    Such  projects  provide  training,  employment, 
and  other  services  In  work  settings.    PWI  increases  the  chances  for 
successful  placement  because  the  client  is  exposed  to  and  placed  in 
a  ro.il  work  environment.    The  proce33  of  permanent  placement  Is 
simplified  because  the  employer  already  knows  the  client  and  only  a 
payroll  transfer  may  be  required  to  hire  a  PWI  graduate.  Business 
and  industry  are  more  involved  wltr  the  client,   and  attitudlnal 
barriers  are  reduced.     PWI  is  Part  of  m  overall  rehabilitation 
program  with  special  emphasis  on  placement.     Last  year,  72  PWI 
projects  were  funded  at  S8  million.    Over  9,000  placements,  costing 
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an  «  vertigo  of  $4'ib  nj<m,  m<»dtj  thl.i  a  amx'tinnf u  1  Job-trn Inihg 
program,    Placement  retention  ratea  worn  over  Vj%*    The  average 
4nn1i.1l  w.tg.i  ror  PHI  graUuat«a  w«is  $9,000;  total  income  for  persona 
placed  by  the  program  wua  SVfl  million,     Trtxufl  paid  by  PW I  graduate?! 
dluno  off .noL  the  coat  of  the  program, 

Th#jiu£cqa3  _of  the  PHI  program  and  its  positive  cost  benefit  ratio 
A  yil.       an  author! z  at  Ion  amount  of         million  for  the  next  three 
fi*%AlJX**r*ji    Ppeumented  savings  In  public  aasistanoa  and  taxes 
pa*d_b^_thc  progr am  clearly  exceed  the  authorization  for  thla 
l}  ro^ram. 

Other  Progaoa  of  Significance 
The  Vin*  Kg  roe  has  addressed  authorization  levels  Tor  some  of  the 
major  components  of  the  Act.     But  the  Act  la  compoaed  of  a  variety 
of  programs  concerning  training,  research,  recreation  and 
rehabilitation  aervlcea.     Each  component  reinforces  the  others, 
together  constituting  a  program  capable  of  providing  a  statutory 
base  for  the  appropriate  rehabilitation  services  necessary  for  each 
individual.     Following  are  some  of  the  programs  vital  to  the 
continued  strength  of  the  Act: 
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Rehabilitation  Training 
Rehabilitation,  because  it  is  individually  tailored  to  t.'e 
unique  needs  of  each  disabled  person,  depends  upon 
well-prepared  professionals  to  deliver  a  wide  range  of 
services.     Whether  the  service  is  medical,  psychological, 
social,  or  vocational,  the  quality  or  the  service  prov'S'v; 
ir>  directly  related  to  the  qualifications  of  the?  prow  ft  • 
A  string  training  program  to  provide  qualified  personnel  1 
Integral  to  an  efTectlve  service  delivery  program,  and  uc 
regrtt  that  runding  for  Rehabilitation  Training  has 
gradually  derlined  over  the  past  six  years  Trom  $30.4 
million  In  1977-78  to  $19.2  million  in  FY  1983* 


Special  Demonstrations 
The  Hehabilitation  Act  authorizes  Spe. «al  Demonstration^ 
"Nhich  hold  promise  of  expanding  or  otherwise  improving 
services  to  (severely)  handicapped  individuals. "  Special 
Dear.nstration  Projects  and  centers  are  on  Che  cutting  edue 
or  developing  «nd  refining  methods  by  which  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  improves  its  capability  to 
auccessfiUly  serve  severely  disabled  persons.    The  scope  o 
the  proJect3  is  national,  with  the  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  projects  which  can  be  replicated  ir.  all 
states  once  service  delivery  models  have  been  refined. 
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Kearuation 

The  rcuo  of  recreation  in  i  ehabi 11  tat  ion  is  an  important 
one.     Recreation  and  rehabilitation  professional  indicate 
that  there  is  a  significant  therapeutio  value  to 
participation  in  recreation  programs  and  that  recreational 
activitios  are  an  essential  element  of  a  balanced 
lifostylo.    When  Congress  passed  Section  316,  it  recognized 
that  the  lack  of  adequate  recreation  programming  for 
disabled  individuals  was  one  of  the  most  glaring  gaps  in 
our  existing  social  servioe, funding.     Continued  support  for 
Section  316  programs  is  essential  to  make  recreational 
opportunities  accessible  to  persons  with  disabilities. 

Client  Aasiatance 
Th«  Client  Assistance  Program  was  established  In  1973, 
along  with  duo  process  procedures,  to  strengthen  the 
clients'  voice  in  the  rehabilitation  process  and  provide 
the  clients  with  a  means  of  redress  if  the  process  was  not 
responsive  to  their  needs.    Gradually  37  states  have  agreed 
t'  participate.     In  most  states,  the  VR  agencies  have  opted 
to  run  the  program  within  the  agency. '  Approximately  five 
states  have  placed  the  CAP  program  in  external  independent 
advocacy  agencies.      To  guarantee  that  all  clients  can 
obtain  the  Information  and  services  necessary  for 
successful  rehabilitation,  the  Task  Force  suggests 
the  following  modifications  within  Section  112  of  the  Act. 
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<i)      M««in  It  nwnd.'lw'y  for  nil  atatey  and  territories  to 
provide  a  Client  A.ialatance  Program. 

bj      Authorize  funds  necessary  for  a  minimum  allocation 
to  each  state  and  territory. 

c)       Revise  the  language  to  state  more  clearly  that 

rehabilitation'  agencies  have  the  option  to  operate 
t\e  Program  Internally  or  to  place  it  in  an  external 
independent  advocacy  agency. 

National  Institute  of  Handicapped  Research 
The  Nntlon-il  Institute  of  Handicapped  Research  (NIHR),  which 
was  eatablished  under  the  "Rehabilitation,  Comprehensive 
Services  and  Developmental  Disabilities  Amendments  of  1978," 
proQjtea  expanded  research  in  both  traditional  and 
i-novative  fields  of  rehabilitation.    The  Institute  also 
provides  support  for  the  dissemination  of  information 
acquired  through  such  ^search  and  coordinates  federal 
programs  and  policies  related  to  research 'in  rehabilitation. 
Despite  initial  Congressional  intentions  of  significantly 
expanding  research  in  the  area  of  rehaM:  itation,  the 
NIHH  budget  has  consistently  received  a  smaller 
appropriation  than  the  initial  funding  level  of  $31.5 
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cuUil...,  in  KIT  l*i7*j  arid  yr  mo.     in  addition  to  fewer 
absolute  dollars,  NIHh  funding  has  also  boon  lurthcr 
eroded  by  inflation.     By  shortchanging  the  research 
aspects  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  as  has  been  the 
cuav  since  the  establishment  of  M  i  HH ,  we  are  denying 
the  bejt  possible  services  and  o-iicomes  to  persons  with 
disabilities,  as  w0LJ  as  undercutting  the  success  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program.     Tne  Tasn  Force 
recommends  an  authorization  level  of  $k0  million. 

Innovation  , and  Expansion 
Innovation  and  Expansion  Grants  are  authorized  by  Section 
1^0  or  the  Act.     These  nionies  allow  state  vocational 
r'fjriribi  1  i  tat  ion  agencies  to  pursue  innovative  programs  which 
light  not  otherwise  De  fundi- J  by  the  basic  state  grar.t 
program.     Traditionally  these  monies  have  been  used  to 
S'-t-vi!  unserved  or  undersefved  populations,  such  as  mentally 
retarded  individuals,  persons  with  cerebral  paliy,  and 
disabled  persons  wrio  are  also  disadvantage'!.     This  program 
was  last  funded  in  FY  I960  at  a  level  of  i:\.77I>  million. 
The  Task  Force  recommends  that  Innovation  and  Expansion 
Grants  be  authorized  at  the  1950  level,  at  a  minimum.  We 
believe  that  these  uonies.can  be  usog  for  a  number  of 
activities  which  will  enhance  employment  opportunities  for 
the  severely  disabled.    For  Ins**  ice,  a  part  of  these  ucnies 
could  be  used  to  apply  re  hat .  j  '.t  ation  engineering  to  the 
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Mtfrk.ili«,  Uiu.-i         1 L      many  persons  heretofore  thought 
to  be  •unemployable   to  take  their  rightful  place  in  the 
working  world.    Finally,  the  Task  Force  believes  that  the 
'    grants  should  be  reauthorized  because  they  provide  the 
opportunity  for  rehabilitation  agencies  to  use  creative 
~.  .nods  to  help  the  hard-to-serve  oiient.    While  we  are 
fully  oognUant  of  the  fact  that  these  are  difficult 
economic  times,  we  feel  that  unless  such  innovative 
programs  are  allowed  to  continue,  rehabilitation  for 
the  severely  disabled  will  suffer  both  now  and  In  future 
years • 

Reauthorize  Unfunded  Programs 
The  Task  Force  also  asks  the  Subcommittee  to  reauthorize  the 
programs  that  have  remained  unfunded.    As  we  noted  previously,  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  must  be  viewed  as  a  comprehensive  plan  addressing 
ali  the  rehabilitation  needs  of  a  diverse  disabled  population.      We  . 
will  urge  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  for  these  programs  and 
projects.    The  unfunded  programs  Include:    Grants  for  Construction 
of  Rehabilitation  Facilities  (Sec.  301);  Vocational  Training 
Services  for  Handicapped  Individuals  (Sec.  302);  Loan  Guarantees  for 
Rehabilitation  Facilities  (Sec.  303);  Comprehensive  Rehabilitation 
Centers  (Sec.  305);  Community  Service  Employment  Programs  for 
iandicapped  Individuals  (Title  VI,  Part  A);  Business  Opportunities 
for  Handicapped  Individuals  (Sec.  122) ;  and  Protection  and  .mvocacy 
of  Individual  Rights(S«c.  731). 
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lh?.^rJL*?J2.  J^JPJ  that  the  Ta.ak  Force  wishes  to.  make  la  that  the  Act 
mu at  be  extended.     The  various  components  of  the  Act  have  proven 
their  effectiveness  In  providing  the  beat  possible  balance  of 
rehabilitation  sorvUas  to  a  diverse  client  population.    He  must 
maintain  and,   In  some  cases,  expand  research,  training  programs,  nnd 
services  to  meet  needs  that  arc  currently  not  being  met*  We 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit  thle  statement  to  you  and  look 
forward  to  working  with  the  Subcommittee  to  ensufo  that  all  disabled 
persons  have  the  opportunity  to  become  productive,  independert 
lmlt  vlduf  1 .1  ■ 


National  Recreation  and  Park  Association 
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t!*'  1  ■-)..*:  r  i-i  tiii-  rj.-it  ii  in.il  -rU'ran-nt  if  ivcpmI  ion  f:<-<*i"»  ■■,  ,i  branch  of  th*1 
*;>t  wii.il  Hr*.TiMt  ion         I 'ark  Afisrci.u.  im,  v.v  would  like  t.c»  sulr-.ii   t.i-«;t  imony  re- 
.Trri'ihliri-i  .iurr.<  :i.Mt  irn  of  .'vision  3  in  nf  rho  Pchal  tji tnt. Ux> ^ Ac*  ^ ami      :ndn -nt;; , 
PiiMic  Mw  •■'»-•. .V.     il*-  national  Pjx-roat  urn  and*  Park"  Associat  n n  7s  the  natnii'f 
pr  inf'iDltT  nuMie  in»»-r<-.t  nouni/at  im  represent,  inn  citizen  and  prfiff-sisirai  1 
leadership  in  the  [iwmmi  i < n i  ,md  jvi.k  irriveirrnt  in  tlie  United  states  and  Canada. 
It*»  National  ftx.'reat  i<  n  and  Park  ^ssr  ci.it  if  «i's  niriorship  of  s<re  U.,000  includes 
i»rofi\ssiorials  wr.rkinn  in  public  park  and  n-cn vit  ion  auonoios,  pen-icrs  nf  ml  icy 
ntikini  Nurds  and  arriissinns,  educators,  leaders  in  the  Private  recreation  and 
leisure  indust  rv,and  comr;rnod  citizens,  arc  dedicated  to  iiiDrovinn  and  ex- 

ponriina  't^x-rtuni  ties'  for  per  s' rial  development  and  fulfi    vent  thrnuoh  narks, 
recreation  and  leisure  activities. 

The  National  Therapeutic  Pec  real,  ion  ^^ociety  if",  me  of  the  seven  professional 
branches  of  tl-^>  National  Recreation  aixl  Park  Association.     It  is  dedicated  to  tlw 
irprowment  ami  expansion  of  leisure  services  for  r t ?oo  1  ■'-  with  disabilities.  The 
M'/PS  ronresen'.s  ovor  two  thousand  professionally  trained  indi phials  presently  pro- 
viding Bervijes  foT  the  disabled" in  institutions,  cotimmity  recreation  auonci.es, 
htJipltnls,  schools,  and  rehabilitation  facilities. 

oV*  intent  of  Conurcss  in  estoblishinq  flection  316  was  to  Provide  ft"  is    o  insure 
that  tl*>  leisure  needs  of  individuals' with  disabilities  were  heina  net.       eti  ~ilar 
emhasis  was  placed  on  recreation  activities  that  would  "aid  in  mobilitv       J  cializa- 
tion."    In  fact,  durinn  the  oriqinal  hearing  ~n  the.  Rehabilitation  Act,  ,  was 
siiccested  that  in  sane  cases  the  only   way  to  increase  indepenrlent  function avi  for  sere 
'c  -tfded  individuals  is  throu<7h  the  use  of  carefully  selected  recreation      *  ivities. 

it  tl^'  l,t  ief ,  two  year  history  <tf  section  316  is  oxaninrxl  wwral  is.  *  r.  l^cxm^ 
clear.    Pnitir=i  tl*>  first  year  of  tl«  pre* tram r  fiscal  year  1981,  twenty  fi\i>  of  the 
eiuhty  nroiocts  suljTtitted  were  funded  at  a  total  expenditure  of  $2,000,000.  eighty 
projects  nay  not  seem  like  an  o^rwholninq  amount  however,  it  is  inportant  to 
rerxsrher  that  Fy  81  was  the  first  year  of  the  Droqram.    In  addition  to  the  newness 
of  the  prooran ,  the  errant  announcements  v^re  oublished  two  months  lat^.  leaving 
applirnntfi  less  than  sixty  days  to  ccrplete  the  process.    Given  the  -i.-*\mstancos, 
tlu>  t>mhfy  aipl  ications  repres*^nt  a  significant  number. 
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'.i.'ntf     ^  >r  Juintiicar^xxi  irviividu'ils  Ln  oastorn  North  Carolina. 

"*  14 *  fun  it  iT.al  lnforr<itim  referral    center  pr«rranwill 

!»•  available  trj  .ill  aoeTirru's  rep/iim  luirulicapf <h.1  ijirlividualf*  in 
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National  Rocroalion  and  Park  Association 
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ly  whit*  ra;*Ut<sl  liy  I'I.%-170  Part  V  "V 
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jvir t  icipatirn  t/y  tin-  Mm. -mi  <>f  fluent  uti  for  lb 

."Z  X  '  HLuca!^.^Un/1,Usl,ti™.  ^    a  National  misery 

r  .   .    1,V'.,eal  rducutim  .ml  .nation  for  tho  lUmdicappcl  as  well  .v. 

,.r  unina  of  recreate,   |cnw«-l  and  rc«>arch  arx ta'r.*"; 


,S:;,^Vn\,^n=»  into  ,^1^0  iir^d  .pcrscnno,  ^r„H. 

,  and  recreation. 

.  r_-nt  bv        recurred.  'llv  inert-:*? 


t  v#  i  I'll  *  -ft  !>  ;  "*t   i " .    f"  !  ■  ■ '   i  ■ "  •  ■  ,•>>«"■■-»**■'-''•  - 
,«,|  research  and  .Wr. .nst  rat .i, «  in  physical  .xlucaticn  and  recreation. 

•i1,r,,ii.il^.it  tlic  i'i7()'.;  sto;«!y  nrcwtli  aixl  i  nvn  i .» ..  t-nt  by  !".P  occi:-. 
„  ,„;  ™  li  v  of  traiJl  „,rsor»d  in  tbarapmtk-  n,:roataon  saw  .^^natcly 

■  i  ,  n.         r,,^  «,«>ruxl  in  mncmil  preparation  and  outstanding  research 
s     ,'ino  in  the  iovH.xm-nt  of  better  tcchniaucs  and  services  to  tamiicapped 
■  «i     u  h.    ttm  f«*ral  ^n«t  in  concert  with  the  theMpout^c  recreation 


■       ion  was  answ-rm.,  to  public  and  Concessional  nvandate  for  i^rovinr,  tbe 
,Uty  of  Ufo  te  millions  of  handicapped  individuals  throuah  ^lity  levsure  and 
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rocrtNiticn  i-ion/icos. 


.„f,..  Lately  in  tU<  lust  fev  years,  efforts  to  continue  to  sv,«„.  :,-  t.on  as 
,       ,,t     a,V.  •  U>-  duration  of  handicaured  children  havo  U,-n  du-uo  .,», !. 
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!    ■■'»  I.Uihii   Hiiillli,    t'nm|,|  rhiMfi  i\e    Si'iVii-i-i  1.(1  j  fU     |..|    |  | ,  »•  ;  1 ,  v..,,  |  v 

Vi.C.H  l<<h.l  I    K.'.'i  iMlll.i     i  ,n 

1  1         1     'til     'fill    f'Mlltlll  1  I  I  I  I       lln.Mt      t  In'    7,1  i  lh>    ul     I  In- 

V-  .i  t  i. .  jli  .*  i  i!.M  r.  l.Ki  i'riy.i  i!:t.  Vmi  h  iw  li<-<itd  riioiir.t.  r  ...  t  i  iti<  m  or. 
I  !  >  i  ■_ 

1    v"iM    ''"i"   »"   '■'H    V»'i   h..w  dec  ,.«.|   |,„hl..|   . « i , .  J   t  Iit>  .,„vl  ul 

Mock  daiit  i-mUm,.,  ,,11,^   ■  »,,.       I  i  vt-i  v  <>!    mmvIu'h  to  d  |  sal.  |  ,.t|  rJrv.nl,  in 

the   ..».i(e   o|    Nrv.uUi    IM'I,    iiVi-i     tin-    -i'.I.m,    :iUp;u.l't  fij    the   V(KMt|«n  \\ 
.'-doi.iL  (loll.i!    with  ;;r<ater  iiud-li  than    is   1  e.pji  t  rd  .  As 
«i  i:iilUm'iin  ^UuUiuiiL   'iL.tVi-,    i'.ik.  1  f.isi-il  :iL,iLi'  match  does  nut    inniMM-  the 
[Vdetal  sharp       Intla'lun  .Md   Into  t  hese  ilo  I  I.ith  .     These  tact..-, 
eonple.  1  with  thv   L'j'in  ol   il.ui.il    '.eeurftv  Trujit    funds   imp**  t  s  «mi  m-h-. 
in.;  ilisahled  N.  vad..:  ,.   .-spre  i  1  I  1  v     he  mo/i    (ii-vrr.-ly  di  sah  led  . 

Otu'   :iL,itv.'   like  r:':0.^,!.    ; i f  , j  f  1  ■ : i  liar.  a     iVj.i  i  tmeii  f   to  .■n-rve  the  severely 
dt:ja:>led.      :;ini'i!  federal  rinal   Year   1481,   Nevada  V;h,i  t  i  onal  kehahil- 
I  ration  has  luai  >>0/.ui>0  e  u:h  ye:»  r  in  Social  Security  money  from  t  he 
Ttu.it   Fund  lot-  Sneial  SeiurU'    Disability   Insurance  and  Supp  leim -u  t.a  I 
Sueur  it  7   Lncone  l'ij|;:ar.:i .     Th:.s   loss  ,n;d   inflation  costs  have  resulted 
In  a  j'3  percer.t    CV,\)    loss  ni    case  service  money,     Case   service  munev 
is  used  lo  provide   the.  necessary  service*   to  assist    Liu-  disabled 
NevuJaii  to  reach  his  voeat  i  ..r:a  1  ,-ual.      iw:  .ire  (  hese  Hinds  wvfv  1  »U: 
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/  the  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor  might  involve  himself  with  the 
■  J  most  severely  disabled  client,  usually  upon  his  release  from  an  acute  . 
/  care  center.     Now  because  the  counselor  must  spend  from  General  Fund 
/  .money  and  wait  for  reimbursement  from  Social  Security  for  severely 
'     disabled  clients,  ho  defers  serving  the  most  severely  disabled  indi- 
•'    viduals  who  are  potentially  costly  in  terms  of  case  service  dollars 
until  he  can  be  assured  that  this  person  i3  medically  stable  and 
feasible  for  services!     For  example,  before  funding  cuts,  around  1976, 
a  19  year  old  fellow  in  Fallon,  one  of  our  rural  communities,  was 
paralyzed  in  an  automobile  accident.     He  spent  one  year  in  an  acute 
care  center  out  :of  state.     These  c^ots  were  paid  by  his  insurance 
company.     His  insurance  company  covered  only  short-term  costs.     It  did 
not  cover  a  wheelchair  which  was  one  of  his  immediate  needs  following 
his  release.     He  came  from  the  acute  care  center  with  a  list  of  pre- 
scribed needs  including  a  wheelchair,  the  need  for  driver  evaluation 
:  and  vehicle  modification,  typewriter,  various  assistive  devices  like 
eating  utensils  and  hand  splints.    Many  of  these  items  he  needed 
-    immediately.    He  was  not  eligible  for  Medicare  for  two  years  following 

his  injury.     In  that  interim  year  the  vocational  rehabilitation  coun-  j 

■  i 

selor  got  involved  in  the  case  to  assist  him  to  find  ways  to  pay  for  J 
costs  and  assess  his  future.     The  client's  most  crucial  need  was  j 
transportation.     He  needed  to  get  to  doctors,  therapies,  and  vocation- 
al, assessment.   <His  parents  did  not  have  the  vehicle  to  accommodate  / 
him,  nor  could  they  lift  him  into  their  car.    The  counselor  first  / 
addressed  this  need.     The  client  and  counselor  planned  college  training 
to  assure  the  client  a  job  that  would  support  not  only  his  basic 
needs,  but  also  his  special  needs.     Often  the  costs  of  the  severely 

/ 

! 

! 
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disabled  person  are  overlooked.   .He  cannot  exist  on  minimum  wage.  He 
needs  repair  and  replacement  of  assistive  devices  like  wheelchairs, 
attendant  care  which  may  exceed  $600  a  month  considering  the  $5  an 
hour  wage  of  an  attendant,  medical  supplies—catheters  alone  may  run  • 
up  to  $60  a  month—housing  modifications.    Remember,  when  the  disabled 
.individual  goes  to  work  his  benefits  cease.    That  is  why  vocational 
planning  is  so  important,  and  why  training  resources  and. employment 
opportunities  are  essential.    At  present,  the  disincentives  to  be 
dependent  are  greater  than  the  incentives,  to  be  independent. 

Our  counselors  are  great  scroungers.    They  look  to  all  programs 
and  sources  before  spending  their  case  service  money.     They  know  how 
far  they  must  spread  their  funds  to  benefit  their  clients.     They  serve 
from  150-200  cases  a  year.    This  client's  counselor  did  his  share  of 
investigating  other  resources.     The  counselor  paid  for  driver's  eval- 
uation, modification  of  the  client's  van,  some  school  costs  not  covered 
by  a  grant  or  loan,  and  some  assistive  devices  like  a  typewriter. 
Over  the  last  few  years  this  young  man  has  moved  to  Reno  to  attend 
college  full  time.     His  vocational  future  looks  bright. 

Last  year  another  young  man  was  paralyzed  in  an  auto ■ accident  in 
Elko,'  another  rural  community  without  public  transportation.  The 
young  man  has  returned  from  the  acute  care  center  and  he  has  a  similar 
prescription  of  needs  as  the  Fallon  young  man  had.     But  the  avail- 
ability of  resources  has  decreased.     The  counselor  realizes  that 
without  Social  Security  funds  his  general  fund  money  has  to  be  dis- 
tributed where  needed  to  serve  his  quota  of  clients.     The  counselor 
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has  no  assurance  that  this  severely  disabled  client  will  be  success,- 
fully  rehabilitated.    With  many  very  severely  disabled  individuals/ 
medical  setbacks  are  not  unusual.    At  present,  reimbursements,  by  / 
Social"  Security  is  after  the  client  has  been  successfully  employed  for 
nine  months.     Since  the  progression  of  services  necessary  to  rea^ch  a 
vocational  goal  is  usually  long  term  for  this  disability,  the  coun- 
selor is  looking  at  years  after  expending  General  Funds  before/reim- 
bursement from  Social  Security.     The  impact  of  resource  losses ,  par- 
ticularly on  the  most  severely  disabled  is  that  the  counselor/  has  the 
potential  of  using  his  whole  case  budget  on  one  client.     For/ example, 
in  1976  a  van  modification  cost  around  $8,000.     Today,  a  van  modifi- 
cation costs  in  excess  of  $15,000.     There  is  no  agency  that  pays  for 
that  cost.     Inflation  and  funding  cuts  on  other  programs  has  slowed 
che  processing  of  assistance.     Incr-ases  in  the  costs  of  -health  care, 
assistive  devices,  medical  supplies— everything--means  the  counselor 
can  do  for  disabled  clients  only  what  is  available  in  resources., 

■      '  "  '  / 

I  don't  want  to  misrepresent  that  all  potential  clients  are 

spinal  cord  injured  and  expensive.     Not  all. are  visibly  disabled. 
Many  have  hidden  disabilities,   like  heart  or  kidney  problems ,  learning 
disabilities,  and  mental  disabilities .     In  fact,  in/these  depressed, 
economic  times,  counselors  are  seeing  more  and  more'  persons  who  have 
psychological  problems.     Agencies  like  Mental  Health  refer  their 
clients  to  Vocational  Rehabilitation.    Mental  Health  provides  the 
therapies  while  Vocational  Rehabilitation  provides  counseling,  guid- 
ance, and  other  services  toward  vocational  planning  and  placement.  I 
believe  the  majority  of  disabled  individuals  who  come  to  us  have 
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nowhere  else  Co  go.     Our  counselors  see  folks  who  have  run  through 
their  money;  who?e  marriages^have  broken  up;  and  who  are  feeling 
beaten.     The  decreased  job  market:  makes  for  greater  competition  be-  ' 
tween  able-bodied  and  able-disabled  people, 

What  this  boils  down  to  is  the  vocational  rehabilitation  couq- 
selor  has  decreased  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  disabled  clients. 
I  suspect  this  is*  true  in.  your  states. 

Our  administrator  has  trimmed  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  ■ 
Program  in  Nevada  to  absorb  the  impact  of  feder~'-  funding  cuts.  We 
now  have  only  28  counselors  to  provide  services  in  the  state.     We  hcive 
closed  several  offices  and  reduced  staff.     This  is  not  all  negative. 
Agencies  are  joining  forces  to  make  more  efficient  use  of  available 
funds.     For  example, /our  agency  has  negotiated  with  two  school  dis- 
tricts who  have  opened  alternatives  schools  in  our  Reno  and  Las  Vegas 

District  Offices.    /Counselors  have  become  even  more  creative  in  find- 

/ 

ing  jobs  and  meeting  service  needs.  Nevertheless,  funds  are  becoming 
scarce  as  every  agency  looks  for  alternative  resources. 

Block  Grant'  funding  in  a  minimum  allotment  state  will  be  devas- 
tating to  disabled  individuals.     It  will  mean  further  decreases  in 
case. service  money.     Our  state  is  experiencing  revenue  shortfalls. 
Legislators  are  meeting  now  to  resolve  that  problem.     Under  Block 
Grant  funding',   the  state  would  notj  be  required  to  match  the  federal 
dollar.     The' state  could  move  up  to  ten  per  cent  of  funds  between 
Block  Grants.     The  recommendation ! to  switch  from  a  categorical  grant 
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program  Co  Block  Grant  funding  i»  hard  for  me  to  understand.  If 
switched,   the  distribution  of  funds  may  be  along  political  partylines 
rather  than  according  to  the  needs  of  disabled  Nevadans.     The  cate- 
gorical grant  funding  protects  and  directs  a  valuable  program  through 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.     It  seems  to  me  that  Legislators 
would  not  want  to  change  a  presently  cost-effective  and  income-produc- 
ing program. 

There  are  other  advantages  to  the  categorical  grant  program  under 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.    As  a  national,  not  local,  program 
with  consistent  eligibility  criteria,   the  Oregon  counselor  who  called 
me  last  month  to  see  whether  there  was  a  mining  job  in  Tonopah  for  his 
■client  could  transfer  the  esse  and  assure  the  client  that  his  services 
would  continue  from  Oregon  to  Nevada.     I  think  disabled  people  think 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program  as  a  national  program.  I 
would  hate  to  see  each  state  changing  eligibility  criteria  and  program 
goals  based  on  their  Block  Grant  and  Legislative  focus.    I  think  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  assures  equal  services  to  all  disabil- 
ities.    I  would  urge  you  to  continue  the  national  scope  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Program  under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act, 
and  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  support  the  funding  of  the  categorical 
grant  program  with  sensitivity  to  us  in  minimum  allotment  states. 

Thank  you. 
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Statement  of 

RADM  David  M.  Cooney,  USN  (Ret). 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
GOODWILL  INDUSTRIES  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

on  the 

a 

Reauthorization  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973,  as  Amended 
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Goodwill  Industries  of  America  welcomes  the  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  proposed  reauthorization  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act.1 
Continued  authorization  of  the  Act  is  of  vital  concern  and  importance 
to  disabled  citizens  and  to  the  purposes  and  operations  of  Goodwill 
Industries.    Goodwill  Industries 'is  a  nonprofit  membership  organization 
of  177  rehabilitation  facilities  in  North  America  with  44  affiliates 
in  31  countries  outside  of  North  America.    As  such,  we  are  the  largest 
network  of  privately  operated,  vocational  rehabilitation  workshops 
in  the  world.    Currently,  Goodwill  Industries  provides  rehabil  i taction 
services  to  67,700  disabled  people  and  employs  almost  33,000  disabled 

clients  ir\  our  production  facilities,  retail  outlets  and  industrial 

I 

contract  pr°9rams-    Goodwill  Industries  provide  a  wide  variety  of j 
rehabilitation  services,  including  vocational  evaluation,  job  training, 
employment,  adjustment  services,  job  seeking  skills,  and  placemen^. 
Thus;  we  feel  particularly  involved  and  qualified  to  comment  on  proposed 
changes  to  the  Act.  j 
Since  its  enactment'  in  1973,  the  Act  has  been  successful  in  j 
serving  the  needs  of  disabled  citizens  and  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  has  administered  various  provisions  of  the  current  law 
effectively.    We  believe  that  reauthorization  of  the  Act,  for  a 
minimum  of  three  years,  is  of  primary  and  fundamental  importance  and 
we  wholeheartedly  support  that  action.    The  rehabilitation  program  i 
has  been  a  successful  partnership  between  the  federal  governnent,  state 
agencies »  and  the  non  profit  rehabilitation  community.    It  should  be 
extended  to  give  both  the  states  and  rehabilitation  agencies  an 
insurance  of  continuity  and  the  time  to  plan  ahead. 
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Of  the  previous  testimony  submitted  by  various  organizations 
involved  with  the  Act,  we  would  like  to  state  for  the  record,  that 
we  basically  concur  with  and-support  the  opinions  and  positions 
expressed  by  the  National  Association  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities, 
Additionally,  we  support  the  recommendations  offered  by  the  Consortium 
for  Citizens  With  Developmental  Disabilities,  especially  as  they 
relate  to  proposed  authorization  levels  and  implementation  of  various 
provisions  of. the  Act,    Because  of  this  support,  we  do  not  intend  to 
burden  the  record  by  reiterating  the  various  points  raised  by  both 
these  organizations, 

What  we  do  not  support  are  certain  positions,  as  we  understand 
them,' by  the  Department  of  Education  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  the  Handicapped  and  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Select  Education, 

First,  we  strongly  oppose  the  proposal  to  finance  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  program  in  a  block  grant  to  the  states,  It 
is  our  view,  clearly  stated  in  the  past,  that  block  grants  have  no 
role  in  addressing  the. problems  of  America's  handicapped  population, 
Under  the  Administration's  proposal  for  a  New  Federalism  block  grant, 
there  would  be  no  requirement  that  the  states  spend  any  money  on 
rehabilitation  services  after  five  years.    We  believe  that  only  a 
national  program  administered  to  meet  national  needs  will  ensure' 
that  uniform  standards  and  an  equitable  distribution  of  resources  are 
enforced  in  each  state. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  the  allocation  of  block  grant  funds 
within  a  state  will  be  strongly  influenced  by  local  political 
pressures.    In  most  cases  that  is  proper  in  a  democracy.  Nevertheless, 
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although  America's  handicapped  citizens  constitute  its  largest 
social  minority,  they  are  not  now  organized  as  a  political  action 
group  nor  because  of  current  social  attitudes  have  they  been 
encouraged  to  so  organize,  nor  because  of  their  handicaps  are  they 
able  to  organize  and  speak  for  themsei.es  on  many  issues.    It  is 
thus  fitting  and  proper  that  their  interests  be  addressed  by  an 
knowledgeable  and  prestigious  body  in  the  federal  establishment 
and'that  their  viewpoints  be  received  and  considered  by  Congressional 
committees  like  this  one  in  order  to  provide  reasonably  attainable 
national  standards  of  rehabilitation.    The  proper  role  of  the  federal- 
government  is  to  make  the  tough  choices  and  exercise  oversight. 
Without  that  national  role  for  rehabilitation  services,  the  quality 
and  availability  of  these  services  would  vary  too  widely  between 
the  states,  to  the  detriment  of  handicapped  individuals  and  the  general 
population.    Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the  proposal  for  block- 
granting  be  immediately  disregarded  as  counter-productive. 

The  full  intent  of  the  Department  of  Education  becomes  clear 
when  block  grant  funding  of  the  rehabilitation  program  is  combined 
with  Section  5  of  their  proposed  bill,  which  removes  many  of  the 
State  plan  provisions  and  eliminates  the  requirements  for  certain 
minimum  services.    These  two- proposals  in'  combination  reveal  a  long 
term'  intent  to  abolish  a  federal  rehabilitation  services  program. 
We  find  this  totally  unacceptable  and  detrimental  to  all  citizens. 

Secondly,  the  Administration's  proposal  to  establish  a  system 
of  rewards  to  those  states  who  have. been  able  to  achieve  higher  levels 
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of  rehabilitation  similarly  disregards  the  needs  of  disabled  individuals 
and  penalizes  states  for  circumstances. over  which  they  may  have  no 
control.    For  example,  such  a  system  would  penalize  those  states  with 
high  unemployment  rates  regardless  of  their  success  in  rehabilitating 
severely  disabled  individuals.    As  a  case  in  point,  in  the  State  of 
"Michigan,  unemployment  in  some  communities  has  been  as  high  as  20%. 
Despite  that  fact,  rehabilitation  agencies  in  the  state  have  continued 
active  vocational  rehabilitation  programs  and  have  been  successful 
in  equipping  individuals  to  enter  the  job  market  when  the  economy  improves. 
The  fact  that  they  did  not  become  immediately  employed  is  not  an 
indication  of  any  ineffectiveness  of  the  Michigan  State  Director  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  or  of  the  management  of  local  rehabilitation, 
facilities.    It  is  rather  an  indication  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
unemployment  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and  that  unemployment  impacts 
on  handicapped  people  as  well  as  the  able  bodied.    To  punish  the?State 
of  Michigan,  already  in  serious  economic  difficulty,  for  a  situation 
not  of  their  creation,  is  poor  economics  and  poor  social  practice. 
There  are  other  states  and  regions  with  similar  problems  familiar  to 
the  committee,  Michigan  is  merely  a  clear  example. 

Unemployment  is  not  the  only  potential  cause  of  such  anomalies. 
Social  structure  of  communities,  the  impact  of  weather,  the  onset 
of  pregnancy,  seasonable  variables  in  employment  rates  are  but  a  few 
of  the  economic  and  social  variables  which  make  the  proposal  unworkable 
and  probably  counter-productive.    Additionally,  to  be  fair,  the 
system  proposed  by  the  Administration  would  require  a  standardized 
system  of  measurement  applied  universally  by  an  agency  other  than  the 
state  itself.    The  requirement  for  the  creation  of  such  a  bureacracy 
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would  consume  resources  needlessly. 

Thirdly,  we  oppose  the  Administration's  proposals  to  include 
programs  under  Title  III  of  the  Act  in  a  single  authorization  and 
to  delete  authorizations  for  currently  unfunded  authorities. 
Specifically,  we  feel  there  should  be  reauthorization  and  funding 
for  Innovation  and  Expansion  Grants  and  for  Facility  Construction 
Grants. 

While  opposing  the  Department  of  Education's  proposals,  Goodwill 
Industries  finds  itself  hindered  in  making  affirmative,  substantati ve 
recommendations  for  what  we  believe  are  necessary  changes  in  the  current 
law  because  of  an  overriding  problem  with  the  Act.    The  Act  as  presently 
written  and  implemented  does  not  provide  for  meaningful  feedback 
concerning  the  effectiveness  of  delivery  of  rehabilitation  services. 
There  is  a  paucity  of  any  reliable,  standardized  data  on  which  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  Act  over  the  past  ten  years.  We 
question  the  figures  that  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 
has  set  forth  in  its  testimony,  since  our  inquires  to  RSA  have  only 
gained  responses  based  on  data  as  much  as  three  years  old.    There  is 
no  information  available  concerning  the  utilization  rate  or  cost    0  , 
savings  realized  from  the  use  of  private  non  profit  facilities  for  the 
delivery  of  rehabilitation  services.    Requests'fpr  data  concerning 
the  number  of  clients  processed  and  the  cost  for  delivery  of  services, 
to  these  clients  have  been  unsuccessful.    Additional ly%,  the  state 
directors  of  vocational  rehabilitation  have  either  been  reluctant  or 
unable  to  provide  such  Information  to  private  organizations ,  such  as 
Goodwill  even  when  our  purposes  parallel  their  own. 
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We  do  know  from  our  own  in- house  audits  that  certain  trends 
are  developing  which  are  of  concern.   The  number  of  clients  being 
referred  to  nonprofit  facilities  is  declining  and  the  states' 
share^of  costs  of  servicing  the  clients  has  also  been  reduced.  In 
some  states,  sponsored  clients  have  virtually  disappeared  and  in 
others,  Goodwills  no  longer  seek  state  sponsored  clients  because  of 
unrealistic  compensation  levels  for  work  performed  or  extensive 
bureaucratic  burdens.    In  some  cases,  the  Goodwill  accepts  total 
responsibility  for  the  client  as  a  less  expensive  and  more  efficient 
technique  of  meeting  community  needs  than  becoming  Involved  with  the 
state  program. 

Our  experience  with  the  various  states  on  how  they  are 
administering  their  programs  has  also  varied  widely.    In  some  states, 
the  state  bureaucracy's  have  grown  without  any  seeming  Increase  1n 
service  to  clients,  while  1n  other  states  they  have  been  able  to 
reduce  their  administrative  overhead  and  Increase  service  by 
referring  more  clients  to  private  facilities.    Moreover,  there 
has  been  no  uniformity  or  consistency  on  how  the  states  determine 
their  cost  .of  services  and  fees.    This  experience  of  the  past 
several^ears  causes  Goodwill  Industries  to  make  certain  recommendations 
for  changes  1n  the  Act.    Clearly  these  recommendations  are  1n  need 
of  further  refinement.    However,  we  believe  that  1t  1s  not  1n  the 
best  interest  of  the  disabled  citizens  simply  to  reauthorize  the  Act, 
without  the  Inclusion  of  these  measures. 

First,  there  needs  to  be  more  specific  Inclusion  1n  the  Act  for 
more  detailed  data  collection,  especially  as  1t  relates  to  administra- 
tive costs.    Provisions  need  to  be  made  to  mandate  that  RSA  collect 
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data  on  the  utilization  of  all  service  providers,  including  private  . 
nonprofit  facilities,  and  their  effectiveness  in  delivering  services 
to  clients.    The  Secretary's  annual  report  and  evaluation  of  the 
Act's  program,  required  by  Sections  13  and  14  of  the  Act,  should 
specify  that  such  reports  and  evaluations  include  comparisons  between 
public  and  private  facilities.    Similar  requirements  should  be 
included  in  the  state's  recordkeeping  requirements  and  studies  and 
reviews,  specified  by  Sections  101  (a)(10),  (15)  and  (16)  of  the  Act. 
Only  in  this  way  will  it  be  possible  to  evaluate  fully  the  effective- 
ness of  the  states  in  delivering  rehabilitation  services  to  handicapped 
individuals.    The  review  of  expenditures  to  rehabilitation  outcomes 
would  be  the  basis  for  determining  how  future  rehabilitation  dollars 
are  effectively  and  efficiently  spent. 

Secondly,  more  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on  providing  funding, 
under  Title  I  of  the  Act,  for  the  provision  of  direct  services  to 
clients.    This  could  be  accomplished  by  amending  the  Act  to  mandate  that 
a  set  percentage  of  Basic  State  Grants  to  be  spent  on  direct  rehabili- 
tative services  and  that  a  concurrent  limitation  be  set  on  allowable 
administrative  costs.    Such  a  provision  would  increase  the  accountability 
of  state  agencies  and  provide  a  reasonable  measure  of  uniformity  in  the 
distribution  of  rehabilitation  services  between  states. 

The  limited  and  dated  information,  Currently  available,  reveals 
wide  variations  between  the  states  on  administrative  expenses.  A 
limited  in-house  Goodwill  Industries  survey  that  one  state's  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  administrative  purposes  was  as  low  as  9%  whereas 
another  state's  administrative  expenditures  was. 59%.    A  study  conducted 
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by  the  National  Association  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities,  based 
on  1978  data,  shows  thbt  states  averaged  44%  of  their  administrative 
expenditures  on  administration  and  counseling  as  opposed  to  case 
services.    In  one  of  the  states,  the  administrative  expenses  were  as 
high  as  70%.    Clearly,  these  inadequate  statistics  standing  alone 
may  be  meaningless,  for  the  raw  figures  do  not  reveal  what  items  are 
included  in  administrative  expenses  nor  do  they  necessarily  indicate 
how  effective  a  state  is  in  delivering  services  to  clients.  However, 
what  they  do  reveal  is  that  there  is  currently  no  adequate  way  to 
measure  whether  funds  are  properly  being  administered  to  provide 
direct  services  to  clients.  ^ 

Before  a  limit  could  be  set  on  the  amount  that  states  could 
expend  for  administrative  purposes,  it  would  be. necessary  to  define 
exactly  what  constitutes  administrative  expenses.    Once  such  a 
definition  is  developed,  a  statutory  limitation  on  administrative' 
expenditures  would  provide  an  uniform  means  for  measuring  states' 
effectiveness  in  delivering  services  and  help  guarantee  that  the 
basic  purposes  of  the  Act  are  being  fulfilled. 

Thirdly,  Goodwill  Industries  believes  that  more  disabled  clients 
can  be  served,  at  less  cost  to  the  government,  if  the  Act  is  amended 
to  encourage  greater  utilization  by  /the  states  of  private  nonprofit 
facilities.    Goodwill's  experience  demonstrates  that  private  facilities 
can  be  highly  successful  in  providing  rehabilitative  services  at  limited 
cost  to  the  government.    Currently,  on  a  national  average  basis,  for 
every  dollar  expended  by  Goodwill  facilities  on  rehabilitation  services, 
$.83  is  earned  from  sources  other  than  the  states'  fees. 
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This  actually  means  that  Goodwill  subsidizes  state  and  Federal 
programs.    In  1982  Goodwill's  contribution  to  the  national 
rehabilitation  effort  was  approximately  $225  million.'  This  figure 
represents  income  and  services  provided  to  or  for  disabled  individuals 
Of  this  amount,  $187  million  was  earned  from  sources  other  than  State 
VR  fees  for  services.    Thus,  Goodwill's  contribution  equals" 
approximately  25%  of  the  total  federal  expenditures  in  the  Basic 
State  Grants  program  in  1982.    This,  sort  of  investment  entitles 
us  to  a  partner's  voice  in  establishing  program  objectives  and  costs. 

Greater  utilization  of  community-based  private  organizations 

i 

would  not  only  keep  costs. down  through  reasonable  competition,  but 
would  provide  an  incentive  to  create  private  nonprofit  facilities 
where  no  rehabilitation  facilities  presently  exist.     The  result 
would  be  broader-based  care  that  would  not  require  handicapped 
individuals  to  travel  significant  distances  to  receive  that  care. 

In  conjunction  with  this  recommendation,  we  urge  that  any 
consideration  of  the  Administration's  proposal  to  allow  grants  to 
for-profit  organizations  be  modified  to  provide  that  such  grants  be 
given  to  for-profit  organizations  only  when  state  or  nonprofit 
^agencies  are  not  available  and  where  the  purpose  is  to  provide 

geographical  coverage  where  none  is  available.    Such  a  modification 
nrnor'conTradTa 
sector  utilization.    Where  nonprofit  agencies  exist  they  can  keep 
costs  down,  but  to  do  so  they  need  broad-based  community  support. 
If  that  support  is  decreased  by  federal  grants  or  subsidies  to 
for-profit  agencies,  which  then  perform  work  previously  accomplished 
by  the  nonprofit  agency,  unit  costs  will  increase  in  the  nonprofit 
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agency  and  overhead  will  become  burdensome.    This  could  have  an 


overall  negative  effect  on  the  costs  of  service  delivery,  dictating 
a  reduction  in  client  loads. 

We  urge  that  Sections  101  (a)(5)  a'-1  (12)  of  the  current  Act 
should  be  amended  to  require  that  states  place  a  priority  on  utilizing, 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  private  facilities  for  rehabilitation 
services  when  they  are  reasonably  avajlable  at  competi ti ve  costs. 
Funding  for  the  states  should  be  contingent  on  satisfactory  demonstration 
to  the  Commissioner  that  they  adhere  to  these  provisions.    This  type 
of  provision,  in  conjunction  with  the  above. recommendation  concerning 
data  collection  on  utilization  on  private  sector  facilities,  would 
provide  the  basis  for  long  term  evaluation  on  the  effectiveness  of 
delivery  systems. 

In  summary,  Goodwill  urges  the  Congress  to  reauthorize  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  with  the  inclusion  of  the  three  recommendations 
stated  above  and  the  positions  taken  by  the  National  Association  of 
Rehabilitation  Facilities  and  the  Consortium  for  Citizens  With 
Developmental  Disabilities.    Such  action  would  ensure  that  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  becomes  an  even  more  effective  vehicle  for  serving 
the  needs  of  disabled  Americans.    We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
submit  this  statement  and  Innk  forward  to  working  with  the  Committee 
o  n.  J  mp  1  erne  n  t  i  n g  ^  n e c e  s  s  a  ry  c  h a  n g  e  s .    For  the  C  g mmU  t e e '  s  c  o n  s  i  d e  ra  t  i  o n , 
we  are  attaching  to  this  statement  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Goodwill  Industries  of  America,  Inc.,  which 
sets  forth  our  basic  recommendations. 
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GOODWILL  INDUSTRIES  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 
BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
March  19,  1983 


It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  Board  adopt  the  following 
resolution: 

WHEREAS,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  is 

pending  reauthorization  before  the  98th  Congress, 
and 

WHEREAS,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  has  proven  its  effectiveness 
1n  assisting  people  with  disabilities  and  the 
reauthorization  provides  an  opportunity  to  recommend 
certain  structural  changes  to  the  Act  that  will 
result  in  the  provision  of  more  efficient  and  direct 
services  to  disabled  Individuals,  and 

WHEREAS,  Insufficient  data  1s  currently  available  to  provide 
effective  oversight,  implementation,  and  enforcement 
of  the  program  authorized  by  the  Act, 

THEREFORE,  BE. IT  RESOLVED' by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Goodwill 
Industries  of  America,  Inc.,  to  support  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Act  with  changes  that  will 
set  a  limitation  on  administrative  expenses,  increase 
the  utilization  of  private  rehabilitation  facilities 
when  available,  and  increase  the  reporting  of  data 
by  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration.  < 
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The  Merger  ol  the  U.S;  National  Student  Association  and  the  National  Student  Lobby 


pleased  to  submit  this  statement  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped  for  the  Reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973  and  to  express  our  opposition  to  President  Reagan's  reauthorization 
proposal:  for  the  Rehabilitation  Act.  ' 

USSA  is  deeply  committed  to  full  access  to  higher  education  for 
all  students  with  disabilities.    We  feel  that  this  can  be  accomplished 
through  enforcement  of  Section  504  and  the. strengthening  of  existing 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  programs  on  college  campuses. 

We  have  been  working  to  preserve  and  to  increase  funding  levels 
■for  student  financial  assistance  programs  for  all  students  and  to 
increase  the  availability  of  information  for- students  on  the  entire  student 
financial  aid  delivery  process.    It  is  from  this  perspective  and  commitment 
that  we  are  presenting  our  suggestions  to  improve  the  coordination  between 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  (VR)  programs  and  Title  IV  Student  Financial 
,  Assistance  programs.    This  coordination  and  closer  linking  of  services 
is  necessary  to  better  utilize  the  Title  IV  student  aid  services  that 
are  often  not  considered  in  the  formation  of  a  student's  Individualized 
Written  Rehabilitation  Plan  and  to  maximize  the  use  of  available  programs 
at  a  time  of  shrinking  resources  for  both. 


The  United  States  Student  Association  (USSA),  a  national'  organization 
representing  students  at  postsecondary  institutions  across  the  nation  is 
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KoIIuwiwi-iim-  ii\V',\  i'j  "j.r,(,  i  -,  ih-v  r*  lopf  »fi  ,nt.)'  input  from  disabled  students, 
disabled  student  service  provider*.,  und  irif-mU-i  s  of  tut;  higher  education 
community,    rirbt  ,  in  Section  103,  lai  3  of  Title  1  of  the  Act  which  deals 
with  ine  M.upe  uf  /otational  rehab i  I  i  tat  ive  'Lerv  io.:,  wi  particular  vocational 
counseling  and  ot.hi.-r  services ,  we  propose  that  tl;v  -ei.tiun  be  amended  so  that 
no  training  services  in  higher  education  insti  luti*.  ns  shall  be  paid  for  with 
funds  under  this  title  unless  maxinum  efforts  haw  L*een  made  to  secure 
grant  assistance  under  the  Title  IV  student  financial  assistance  programs; 
Pell  Grants,  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (SEPG),  State 
Student  Incentive  Grants  (SSIG),  and  College  Work  Study.    We  are  aware  of 
a  policy  agreement  developed  in  1979  between  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  (RSA)  and  the  Office  of  Student  Financial  Assistance  at  the 
Department  of  Education  concerning  the  coordination  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
programs  and  Title  IV  student  financial  assistance.    We  urge  Congress  to 
reaffirm  the  intent  and  benefits  of  'this  agreement  enabling  disabled  students 
to  maximize  tne  benefits  of  both    Vocational  Rehabilitation  (VR)  services 
and  Title  IV  programs. . 

Second,  we  urge  that  postsecondary  institutions  establish  a  priority 

for  using  college  work  study  funds  for  students  to  be  employed  as  readers, 
*■ 

notetakers,  and  program  aides  fnr  students  with  disabilities.     In  addition, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  students  Should  be  included  in  the  CWS  program 
to  gain  access  to  financial  resources  while  gaining  valuable  wprk  experience. 
Thi  rd,  to  ensure  that  students  with  disabilities  have  access  to  employ- 
^ment  arid'  training  opportunities  through  the  College  Work  Study  (CAS)  program, 
we  propose  tnat  money  earned  through  a  *CWS  job  be  exempt  from  consideration 
when  calculating  Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI)  benefits.    This  would, 
work  in  a  similar  way  teethe  waiver  that  was  granted  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  to  enable  disabled  persons  to  work  for  ACTION  and  VISTA  without 
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having  their  SSI  benefit-.,  rilleUed.    In  addition,  tin.'  iictuul  wur  Y  experience 
gained  by  a  disabled  student  in  the  CWS  prii;|rfln  be  excluded  f  r  op  the  foi  inula 
used  by  the'  Social  Secur i ty  Admini strat ion  in  computing  thf  substantial 
gainful  activity  (SGA)  requirement. 

President  Reagan's  proposals  for  the  Reauthor ization  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  call  for  an  elimination  of  key  provisions,  rather  than  a  strengthening 
of  existing  requirements  which  have  proven  successful  in  the  .implementation . 
and  delivery  of  rehabilitation  services.    We  propose  that  the  Vocational 
Renal i I i tat i on  state  plans  incorporate  a  policy  focussing  on  the  identification 
of  severely  disabled  students  and  to  prioritize  rehabilitation  services  to 
those  students.    The  development  of  a  plan  with  a  stronger  emphasis  on 
severely  disabled  students  would  better  link  secondary  schools  to  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  programs  and  capitalize  on  the  resources  invested 
in  the  severely  disabled  student  at  all  levels  of  education. 

In  conclusion,  U5SA  urges  the  Subcommittee  to  seriously  consider 
these  proposals  which  we  feel  would  enhance, the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  in  improving  the  coordination  of  existing  services  for  disabled 
students  on  college  campuses.     VJe  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  concerns  on  this  issue  and  hope  .that  we  may  be  of.  further  assistance, 
to  the  Subcommittee  in  formulating  the  final  reauthorization  plan  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 
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STATEMENT 


RESPECTFULLY  SURMITTED  TO  THE 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  HANDICAPPED 


OF  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON 


LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 


ON 


THE 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  REHABILITATION  ACT 


ON  BEHALF  OF 


UNITED  CEREBRAL  PALSY  ASSOCIATIONS,  INC. 
THE  CHESTER  ARTHUR  BUILDING 
425  "EYE"  STREET,   N.W.,  SUITE  141 
WASHINGTON,  D.C,  20001 

Prepared  by  Kathleen  M.  Roy,  Policy  Associate 
With  Contributions  by  Dr.  E.  Clarke  Ross,  Director 


March  22,  1983 


U  C  P  A.  Governmental  Activities  Ollice    Washington,  0  C. 


i  ' 
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INTHuhlhT  l<  >N 


United  Cerebral  Paluy  Associations,  rncM  i«  ptuaaod  to  submit  written  testimony 
to  tint  Bona  to  Subcommittmi  on  the  llandiaappml  concerning  tho  reauthorization  of  the 
"luilwibllitation  Act  of  1)71"  as  amended.    Wo  commend  Lhu  tfuhcominittoo  for  giving  ' 
consideration  to  the  programmatic  naoihi  of  our  li.itlon'u  disabled  citizens  as  tho 
Rehabilitation  Act  iu  reauthorized,    At  tho  outiiot  IR.'PA,  Inc.,  would  like,  to  endorse 
tho  comments  submitted  to  the  Kubcommi  ttod  by  tho  Consortium  for  Citizona  with  * 
Developmental  Diuabilitiou  Task  Force  on  Training  and  Kmploymont.    Thin  statement 
iu  the  result  of  thoughtful  deliberation!}  of  several j national  agonciou  who  represent 
persona  with  aevuro  disabilities  who  require  a  continuum  of  rehabilitation  sorvicoa 
it*  order  to  reach  their  full  human  potentials    UCPA  is  an  active  member  of  the  Took 
Forcu  and  wo  fool  that  this  utatomont  will  give  tho  Subcommittee  aicjnificant  direction 
in  a  number  of  programmatic  areas  including  tho  haalo  state  Grant  Program,  Independent 
Living,  Projects  with  Industry,  Client  Assistance,  NIttK,  and  other  programa  which 
serve  persona  with  disabilities . 

In  recent  years,  UCPA  has  become  inoroauingly  concerned  about  improving 
employment  opportunities  for  parsons  with  sevoro  disabilities.    While  many  clients 
are  aorved  by  the  vocational  rehabilitation  ayatom,  all  too  often  these  services 
either  do  not  lead  to  employment  opportunities  for  disabled  individuals  or  result  in  . 
employment  which  may  not  fully  utilize  tho  clients  employment  skills.    We  point  this 
out  not  to  be  critical  of  any  one  segment  of  •■.ho  rehabilitation  community.    Rather,  we 
botievo  that  this  in  a  problem  that  those  concerned  about  rehabilitation,  especially 
tho  members  of  tho  Subcommittee,  should  give  further  consideration.    Therefore,  our 
testimony  will  focus  on  one  solution  to  this  problem*    Improving  rehabilitation 
engineering  as  it  re  late b  to  employment.     UCPA  firmly  believes  that  if  we  improve 
our  ability  to  adapt  tho  work  place,  many  persons  heratofore  thought  to  be  "unemploy- 
able" Will  be  able  to  take  their  rightful  place  in  tho  working  world.    Further,  our 
statement  will  outline  some  of  tho  problems  encountered  in  the  production  of  adaptive 
equipment  and  tho  response  being  made  by  the  National  Institute  of  Handicapped  Research 
to  this  problem.    Finally,  wu  will  consider  how  tho  Independent  Living  Proqram  serves 
persona  with  cerebral  palsy. 

Tho  Cooperative  Agreement 

In  April  1981,  UCPA  entered  into  a  Cooperative  Agreement  with  tho  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration,  the  National  Institute  on  Handicapped  Research  and  tho  Council 
of  State  Administrators  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.    Tho  purpose  of  the  Agreement 
is  to  improve  rehabilitation  services  and  thus,  employment  opportunities  for  persons  . 
with  cerebral  palsy.    As  the  Agreement  states; 

"While  many  advances  have  been  made  in  vocational  rehabilitation 
in  the  last  several  decades,  the  vast  majority  of  persons  disabled 
by  cerebral  palsy  have  not  been  served.... 

Another  critical  area  fcr  intervention  involves  increasing  employ- 
ability  and  employment  options.     Unfortunately  many  persons  with 
cerebral  palsy  are  labeled  as  unemployable,  inappropriately  placed 
in  sheltered  workshops  or  limited  to  few  employment  options.  Also, 
many  persons  with  cerebral  palsy  have  been  undersor  5d  by  the 
educational  system  and  this  factor  has  further  limited  their 
employment  options." 


Tho  Mii'wiM.iit  ..iiii.lnnij  >  ii  .1.  «  ««  >i  i  it'in     will  itii'lrrt.tkn  hi  »>nl.i  in  impiow 

uiia-luyiTMiitt  upiHumiui  tt  .        '.iivinl/  <ii<>..i.J".i  in.iLvi.in,il«i.    iii.mhj  ini'lu.lu 
thu  ruUuwiivji    lung  j-.tnn,  pUnnlng,  <uv>  finding  .in*  I  iMuual,  d.H.i  r  i»  tt  Invnl , 

|»rC»li»*l»tluM.|l   LIMhlimi*   CH|i'.MU.lt  I'll  M,rvliV!J,    I  «.■«!  I  ■»!*#*  1   tUVH'W    UU\  A  fuOUN  OH 

ndi.ihi  I H  .ilion  anil  InavrvnilMiit  hvtni  MkiUu,    Thrguglumt  thu  Agmniiinnt  tint 
|ti,jH^  htnuu  of  Impi  nvlii'j  rnh.il>!  I  ll « 1 1  Ion  i.  m»  I  nt  "i  t  ii'f  AH  It  t«Kiiov  to  wmployimMil 
Imm  bfeen  ut  t  tn».»"Ul. 

!iji»<e  I  hu  Ul'jllth'j'ol   I. hn  llml-m.1*  lv<i  A  |M  i  ,ni:lil  ,   pn»t(iHlU  |iUU  luOllliCWMWH.lt 

uiuwiii  than  out  agency  had  Mil«jln.iUy  aiilb-ip.  1.    Hhwuvi.m '»  UiU  pant  tall  wo 

hired  .1  tuU-Uimi  ruh.ibUti  td  lou  pn.l  i«>n,il  mi  mn  imUoiwiI  ulliuu  «u  work  on  Lho 

linpUuwnUtiun  ol  thu  M  u.Miit.    Tho  lol  Ictwiii'j  ■»M.un|i  le:i  «d  IM*  alflljntu  iii;livll  iun 

Uklicutu  that  the  u  jumuiw  nf  will  ultimately  Km  I  iti  impr.vnd  »-inp  Payment  uppmtunl t  tun 
w>  tin-  tiituio  (or  pumuns  wall  cerubial  paluyi 

•    •  Porhapft  Urn  boot  I'xtnpii1  o!  rx>opoi\il  ion  between  U'PA  and  thu  vocational 
rehabilitation  uytti'W  can  lm  nuun  hy  thu  ulfort:i  of  UCP  ci f  Now  York  City. 
This  affiliate  1h  Involved  In  placing  pui  uuiiti  who  »nu  currently  in 

j       nhtfU.uroil  wotkuhop  programs  Into  coinput  Itivu  employment.    UCP  of  NYC  dl»ci 
piovidoti  poot  employment  uorvloon  which  may  ho  needed  by  thouu  clients. 
Two  yoam  ago,  thin  program  had  U.un  ao  iHiceeaaful  that  tho  Now  York 
Ot'ficti  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  har»  aigned  a  contract  with  UCP  of 
NYC  to  provide  Ihoste  si'rvii.'ou  to  othor  wuvor*vly  disabled  pnruonn. 

•  Un  o|   JntUann  ha'i.  hiri.nl  .i  full-timu  rHi.ibil itntlon  engineer  to  'mprovo 
umploytfiont  uppor  tttu i  t  M  J  for  di)V.U.opn.r>nlgUy  dUabled  persona  who  tin* 
ourrnutly  working  Hi  sli'ltorod  workuhupi.    Thla  individual  corves  aa  a 
roaourtfo  |  ocriioii  uii  what  technology  in  commercially  avallablu  to  tho 
uiuployur.     Ho  al.no  offers  rocommomlat  ionn  on  how  to  adapt  a  worksite  for 
a  patticuUt  tliuabtr  I  in<livirlual.    Whon  uuoh  workaittj  modif icationa  aro 
rt'commcndoU,  thu  toluhilitat ion  ■mjinuur  Cocuuoa  not  on  a  sinqla  job, 
but  two  or  tUcoe  jobw  which  thu  portion  may  bo  ablo  to  put  form  i  ';hua 
Ineroaninq  tli^t  put^on'h  omploymoiit  potential . 

•  UCi'  of  tho  Hprth  lihore1  haj  undortaken  n  dlruct  tr a ti)in<j/on-thta- job 
ttoininrj  probiam  for  ruaoicly  diaablod  adults,    flhoro  ate  currently  nine 
uritolLoea  inltho  prrMiam.     UCP  has  imiL  with  thu  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation 
Comniij>alon  oincoriuri'j  posuibla  fumlimj  for  this  program.     It  appoara  that 
the.  Ha aauchuijott a  Rehabilitation  Commission  will  untor  into  a  "purchaso-Of- 
seKvico"  a<jret'muiiC'  somti  timo  in  thu  futuru.     It  is  hoped  that  such  an 
agrucmor\t  will  foster  othor  cooper  at  ivu  vunturea, 

•  A3  a  ro3ult  of  the  Corpora t ivu  Agreement,  UCP  of  Wisconsin  has  untercd 
into  joint  agivemunt  with  the  Wlaconain  Department  of  Rehabilitation. 
Specifically,'  UCP  of  Wisconsin  is  working  with  rehabilitation  counselors  to 
make  them  awaru  o£  the.  survtces  which  can  be  provided  through  the  use  of  an 
occupational  therapist  and/or  rehabilitation  engineer  in  adapting  the  worksite 
for  severely  disabled  persons.    UCP  of  Wisconsin  is  using  tho  work  done  by 
t-.he  Job  Development  I.alwratory  at  George  Washington  University  as  a  modol . 

•  UCP  of  Alameda-Contta  Coy  La  Counties  lias  been  working  wKh  RSA  Region  IX  to 
improve  services  for  lorsons  with  cerebral  palsy.    The  affiliate  and  the 
regional  office  have  Lad  extensive  information  sharing  including  statistics 
concerning  thu  number  of  persona  with  cerebral  palsy  served  in  the  state  of 
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i\|  Ml  HI  h  I  i,     A*   Mm   In*  ■•!   hviil,  t|tr  ».r  A I  mind  t  i'miU  r.i  in  ti  I  tmjhth'H  In 
wnrkiii'i  with  W  hi  !•  vMnp  ui  nn  n.n  |<iji  Manors  pn»ii"i"i  f » * r  \vi  mhvi  with 
tIMVMIil  dhmhi  in  dm, 

N»VH      ,.'!,,!t  ,.',lJU,,^',iy 

hii-ioiui  who  ijivolvrtl  with  Hi-'  »t  |  I  ■  »y  im  1 1 1 »  i,t  u,*i  ttirviiruly  diuiplud 

»|uitui.iUy  .mi uu  Mi. i'  i i'Ii.iIiI  1 1 1 at  t<  n  iihMKi  in,]  .in  I  I'.h  ,»,|,i|.t.iHf.n  .11- 

mjuunU  it  lu   iThiimi  th  n   »  U<*n«  l *■  * » '».»iri  »M,iin  him  aid"  Deployment.  i»nn 
) Mh.it. 1 1  1 I  at  I'M,  p,  thi'HtiiMi.i)  hut.  u  t|>i>.  w.iyi 

Mlho  pnt*»ni|«il  i.'nur  rilmt  inn  ,>i  i  nh  ih  i  iu  himlo'iy  tuw.ud  tho 
"iiipluynbi  I  ity  nf  pornoim  with  ii'ti'hi.it  palny  hi  liwuM'au-ihKi.  • «  . 
My  iHiriHu  hi  th.il  a  rjruflii  d<Ml  nt   t     hnn li ><iy  4m  already  in 
l»Ucu  and  M.u  difficulty  1U>*»  In  ,ipplyhi<|  it  to  the  individual 
»:ouHumt<r  at,  a  ront  which  ran  M«  huno,    At  thu  prutittht  tlmu  it. 
appf.u*  tint  only  a  voiy  wuall  mMironiit  of  conmimors  huvn  had 
th"  opportunity  to  benefit  tnrni  ivhah  on<r  1  n(>t»t*  Iftf)  Tor  purpuHO'i 
nf  •uttptoyment .  My  thought  hi  tint   milium  t.ht>  mln'ib  technology 
'!|  hi  j 1 1 ■  i '  "  dur  ing  the  roiumimn'ti  period  of  edufMUon/tralnlng, 
thu  eli-im  •■!(  ut  m.it «'h I ri<j  thn  technology  to  a  Job  hi  deem  imm). 

What  i  eon-nine  r  needs  (In)  thu  input  and  nguipmunt,  av.tiltddu 

through  r.  ohnM  1 1  tat:  ion  engineering  tnolinl<|uoii  inn  ly  in  Li  I'd 
biKMOflii  IT  no  t ,  thny  pioojhly  will  not  U>  "trucked"  for 
i»iiij>  Inytmnit , " 

I'm  haps  mum  in»|4irtrttit  hi  thu  fuct,  th.it  ,i  govei  ntrouit  utudy  hau 
touched  similar  eon<l  unions.    Tho  Hot ki?ly  Planning  Ansae  lotos,  in 
conhineU-ui  with  llai  dd  Hunn««l  1  Assoc  Lu     ,  invi  recently  oomplet  od  a 
study  concerning  t  ho  ue«.ommodaUons  made  on  hohulr  of  handicapped  workeiu 
by  federal  wmtuotnrH.    This  study  for  the  Department  of  I,al>or  "nought 
to  provide  a  bottuf  h  t.yo  for  implom.Mit  iivj  Section  503  of  tim  Uuh.ihi UUt  ion 
Act  of  197U.."    tlio  ,!0-month  otiMy  >mivi>yiM  2puOO  fotlor.il  contrartotM 
coric^rntnq  the  riaturu  ,nid  oxtent  of  tho  .i.-rnnimoa,jt lon«i  m.ulo  for  tltsablcd 
employ  een  but  only  i*'i7  roipomlod.     In  -nl-htion,  fl'i  t.*»lcpliontf  inter  views 
wore  conJuctod  to  nkt.nn  room  dotal  Ufl  intorinatlon  coucorninq  Mm  types 
of  accommodation*)  mado.     A  Hurvey  of  dho.ihli'd  wo  r  kern  wna  a  I  no  tMkon  to 
"lnarn  about  any  atrcomnodat loiiH  th.it  may  luvo  been  m.ido  for  tlion."  Fin.'illy, 
Case  studies  were  done  of  ten  firmu  who  were  identified  <\'i  havnn|  "(.xeroplary 
dccommndat jon  practieon^" 

The  atudy  nuide  the  followliuj  concUnions  which  may  int.»r<!!it  t)m 
Snlxromml  tteg  j 

•  An  overall  conclusion  of  tho  analysts  is  that  for  firm*  which  have 
made  efforts  to  hire  tho  handicapped,  accommodation  is  "no  hiq  deal",. 
Only  8%  of  tho  accommodations  cost  more  than  $2,000, 

•  "Accommodation  efforts  aro  generally  perceived  an  t;ucco;;yt'ul  in 
allowing  the  worker  to  be  effective  on  the  job," 
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•  "AewiwvHhlAMuitii  r«ii  hiill vidiMl  wM**«r*  u**»  mmmy  format 
adapting  wnik  uhvlMiiiiwniM  and  hwiii  urn  of  ttw  Jolt,  it>t  raining 
or  *«it»uttvt»ly  pUglng  thu  woikem  in  k<M  n«**tUn>l  mm  <*pi --(imwMatitHii 
providing  transportation,  special  equipment  or  aidMn,  rudtmignliiq 
the  worker'*  )ol<*  and  re*ori«nUng  or  providing  spuoUl  training  lo 
eupervUoru  and  v>fl»worker«i    No  paitlmiMr  typo  of  agGomntodation 
dominated  worker*  recoivt"!  iwr«  than  one  kind  »f  ^^c^fiM^nl^^     i  ^ 

Tit*  study  draw*  a  numMi  or  wttolUMiona,  Mi  the  following  may  l>e  pf  ni*«ul 
internet  iu  the  Hul*-umt  U«u.    They  mmntitend  the  government! 

•"provide  technical  aeeUunue  and  hieettily  coet^ehar ing  in  «<?cow«pdaUohi 
This  rtwy  part  UuUar  ly  l*>  needed  wll  h  tlw  email  liuetneae  neutor,  which 
is  both  the  Rourcrs  If  a  disproportionate  ehare  ot  n«*w  Jobs  botna  "reated 
by  thi  economy,  and  also  the  eeciur,  leant  Ukoly  to  hUe  and  ac«wiimodat« 
the  handicapped  due  to  limited  per  sonnet  syeteme,  diver*.  Uy  ot 
occupation*,  and  inexperience  with  accommodation*  <&vexiuw 
ra^abjUM  tatjon  ^njjj'pejrinjj^g^trir e^n5^jon^|Kj^ 

VH  program*  for  eMpj'ly  ^ "  0tn\phTuT»"  AilUwct  > 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  of  thu  firm**  surveyed  2&\    re(>orted  having 
no  handicapped  workurs.    An  additional  17%  h.tvw  made  no  ,iocoimod.»t Ion.  Only 
rj5%  have  made  »omo  form  of  accommodation.    ThuM,  while  thie  study  demonstrate* 
tho  value  of  adaptind  the  worksite  to  disabled  individuals,  it  «U»o  point*  out 
tho  need  lo  increaae  our  focus  in  this  aroa, 

Kffortn o  f  Voca  t  ional  K* hab  t 1 1  tat  ion 

Ao  wo  havo  already  illuutratod  through  eomo  examples  of  tho  way«  in  which 
our  Cooperative  Agtoemont  U  being  implemented,  eovoral  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  havo  become  involved  in  rehabilitation  on<jtnooring  ati  it  relate*  to 
employment.    Tho  following  aro  some  oxamploa  of  of  fort  n  being  made  by  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies  oithor  on  their  own  or  in  conjunction  with  other  agencioe 
or  institutions.    Dy  using  thoeu  illustrations,  wo  do  not  wUh  to  infer  that 
those  aro  tho  only  offorte  vocational  rehabilitation  ia  making  in  thie  area. 
Rather,  these  examplos  aro  meant  to  of  for  tho  liubcommitteo  idoaa  of  how 
rehabilitation  onglneoring  can  bo  uaod  by  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies. 

o  Tho  Iowa  Department  of  Rehabilitation  was  funded  as  a  Comprehensive 
Eonabilitation  Centor  during  FY  80  and  81.    Drawing  on  the  work  done 
*         by  Dr.  Kali  Mallik  at  tho  Job  Development  T.aboratorv  at  George 

Washington  University,  tho  Iowa  DVR  developed  a  unique  method  to 
increase  employment  opportunities  for  severely  disablod  persons. 
A  team  of  professionals  composed  of  a  rehabilitation  counselor, 
a  professional  in  job  training  and  development,  and  an  individual 
knowledgeable  in  adaptive  equipment  work  togethor  to  boIvo  tho 
unique  problems  faced  by  severely  disabled  clients.    This  team  looks 
at  problems  encountered  at  the  worksite  and  other  environmental 
factors  including  the  individual's  living  arrangements.    While  this 
project    is  no  longer  funded  as  a  Comprehensive  Rehabilitation  Center, 
at  this  point  they  have  boon  ablo  to  maintain  this  valuable  service. 

e  In  New  York,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  was  awarded  a  Research 
and  Training  grant  from  NIHR  to  work  with  the  New  York  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation.    Through  this  grant,  students  from 
Rennselear  were  used  to  assist  placement  staff  with  job  analysis 
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•MMl  WM»K  NU«  ^'ltlM:,|l|MliW  tM  IM*UM*U  n»ty  Invent  MH"M       I  Una 
for  W»th  HWVMf"  dW<tb|  tiM»H.     TM*  MMfcly 

feUtionatUp  will  pmvidu  UVK  with  |<i«wmMnt  and  f'lmnseUn^  *iUf r 
with  fim*Nnd  infprmaUpn  on       MfM^ttvw  M«e  of  iWuHiitaU^n 
wn-jinesrifw  uvhniriue*  to  nwaimt**!  client  employdbUHy. 

•  Thw  l*fiurtfnwiu  of  Vocation*!  MMliUiMUon  m  Michigan  Has  applied 
fulfil  I  ti  t»i      t»n'iihMnun<4  in  ♦»  vaiiMiy  pf  way**,   Plrttfci  in 
operation  with  Mleh!<jf>ii  Mat*  "nWmhity,  ovn  nf  Mi«jhi<M»  supplied 
twa  student*,  who  are  toth  awvMiwly  disabled  t*y      <phr«il  pal  My  and  tin* 
nonviiitMl,wUh  a  oomputeiUed  sptu^h  devicM,    This  deview  nimble  tlwue 
students,  to  «*i*Mk  and  pursue  wwik  in  computer  prugramsUmii    PVR  of 
Michigan  In  wmh junction  with  Vhu  University  nf  Muhlqan  hat*  a  I  hp 
developed  a  Mobile  UM'ratoiy  t<»  develop  worksite  mudlf Igationa. 
This  Mobile  MU>ratofy  visits  the  ellent's  worksite  and  makes 
recommendations  about  any  modifuat ions  the  client  might  need.  m/8 
of  Michigan  aUo  works  directly  with  clients  to  prepare  t„em  for  the 
work  experience  and  t«A<Jh  them  r*iw  they  might  aUo  modify  their  work 
environment*  themselves,    t)VK  ut  Michigan  feele  strongly  that  t\m 
majority  of  modifications  which  need  to  ho  made  for  the  disabled 
employee  often  are  ulmilar,  if  not  identical,  to  those  modifications 
which  private  industry  makes  in  order  to  increase  productivity. 

■  In  Now  Jersey,  the  Department  of  Vocat lonal  Rehabilitation  is  working 
with  the  Methaeney  school  to  improve  rehabilitation  engineering 
servlueefor  clients.    The  Metheaney  tichool  serves  aeverely  disabled 
children  and  adoleecents,'  "wny  of  whom  are  multiply  disabled.    DVft  ia 
tryimj  to  develop  a  cadre  of  volunteers  who  have  sm>e  type  of 
engineering  skill  and  are  willing  to  assist  in  makino  '  ilfieetlon* 
tot  these  clients.    DVR  will  pay  for  any  |Hirchaae  of  equipment  or 
materiala  which  may  be  needed  in  order  to  completq  #  tiven  modlf loation. 
Thla  technl<io«»  matchea  the  akilla  of  the  volunteer       ha  needa  of  the 
individual  client  and  alao  atretchea  acarce  aatvice     f ivery  dollara 
further*    Since  many  of  the  atudanta  at  the  Metha,v       chool  are 
adolaacenta  who  are  either  employed  or  preparing  i  world  of  work, 

thla  program  will  no  doubt  increase  their  employe 

Theae  are  a  fow  axamplea  of  afforta  l>elr.9  made  by  vat     19        1  departmenta 
of  vocational  Rehabilitation.    The  profeaalonala  we  aurveyti  it  ^icyarirl  the 
abo^e  examples  all  a^ree  on  one  Important  point!    While  some  efforte  are  being 
made  to  increase  the  utilisation  of  rehabilitation  englnsorin?,  much  more  neede 
to  be  done.    Many  foal  that  the  practical  application  of  rehabilitation 
employment, (i.e.,  the  modification  of  the  workaite  to  meat  the  functional 
naeda  of  the  ollant),  is  essential  to  placing  aevarely  paraons  in  the  work  place. 


NIMH  Initiatives 


Currsntly,  the  National  Institute  of  Handicapped  Ranaarch  funda  16  Rehabilitation 
Engineering  Centers  (RKCs).    Of  these  only  one.  center  Industries  corporation! 
(which  is  affiliated  with  UCP  of  Kansas)  is  concerned  primarily  with  employment. 
The  Center  Industries  Corporation  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  aidsd  by  technical  aaslstance 
from  Wichita  State  University,  le  primarily  a  job  shop  operation  providing  support 
for  local  Wichita  in  tho  basio  aroas  of  fabrication,  matching,  and  assembly. 
It  employs  the  physically  handicapped  alongelde  the  able-bodied  in  a  75%  handl- 
capped-25l  able-bodied  ratio.    Diagnostic  test  procedures  and  testing  hardware 
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liave  been  designed  t«  determine  tho  physical  capabilities  and  job  requirements.  As 
a  result,  severely  disabled  workors  are  generally  mooting  Industrial  norms  and 
receiving  unaubsidizcd  wagua,  thus  taking  their  new  status  as  contributors  to  society. 

Recently,  Center  Industries  Corporation  has  begun  to  work  with  employers  to 
provide  Incentives  for'  industry  to  hire  severely  disabled  persons.    They  continue 
to  believe  that,  while  much  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  toward  improving 
worksite  modifications  for  disabled  workers,  much  more  should  be  done.    They  also 
believe  that  much  knowledge  exists  which  is  not  always  shared  throughout  the 
rehabilitation  community.    They  point  out  that  many  exemplary  programs  could  be 
replicated  if  such  information  wore  disseminated.    They  hasten  to  point  out  that 
many  people  onvision  rehabilitation  engineering  as  an  expensive  endeavor  when  in 
fact  the  majority  of  worksite  modif icationa  can  bo  made  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Beyond  the  problems  of  timely  dissemination  of  this  information,  the  problem 
arises  of  who  will  manufacture  adaptive  equipment  at  a  cost  disabled  persons  can 
afford.    The  NIHR  Long-Rang  Plan,  developed  iir-1981,  has  this  to  say  about  the 
manufacturing  of  adaptive  equipments 

"Technological  dovicos  can  bo  largely  developed  and  distributed 
through  the  facilities,  research  capacity,  staff,  management, 
market  expertise,  and  distribution  networks  of  private  industry. 
However,  there  are  now  several  disincentives  to  private  industry 
investment  in  this  area:     lack  of  adequate  .information  about 
market  demand;  obstacles  caused  by  the  patent-system/  the  third- 
party  payment  system,  and  liability  insurance  requirements;  and 
the  fact  that  some  of  these  undertakings  may  be  unprof ltable  because 
of  high  investment  costs  for  a  very  limited  market.    NIHR's  ^ 
immediate  goals  are  to  reduce  these  obstacles  by  (1)  initiating 
a  program  of  demographic  rosoarch,  including  market  surveys  of  the 
handicapped  population;    (2)  Jotoi mining  the  necessary  incentives  to 
offset  the  low  returns  anticipated  from  investment;  and  (3) 
studying  and  testing  policy  modifications  to  offset  other  specific 
obstacles." 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  tJIHR  intends  to  award  a  grunt  this  year  to  focus  on  the 
above  cited  goals.     In  addition,  this  grant  will  look  at  performance  standards  and 
evaluation  of  adaptive  equipment  to  assure  the  quality  of  equipment  produced  for 
use  by  disabled  persons.    UCPA  intends  to  work  with  NIHR  on  this  matter. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  of  the  Congress  has  also  considered  the 
unique  problems  in  the  production  of  technology  to  meet  the  needs  of  handicapped 
individuals.     In  their  report  entitled  Technology  and  Handicapped  People  specifically 
addresses  the  problems  of  production,  marketing  and  diffusions  of  disability-related 
tochnologi.es. 

"The  production,  marketing,  and  diffusion  of  technologies  are  steps 
that  are  most  often  appropriate  private  sector  activities,  and  yet 
a  number  of  factors  work  against  th^t  sector 's  willingness  and  ability 
to  engage  in  those  activities.    Research  and  development  (R&D)  organi- 
zations have  typically  placed  a  low  priority  on  production,  marketing, 
and  diffusion  activities.    The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration's  (NASA's)  activities  in  technology  transfer  illustrate 
an  exception.     In  general,  however,  the  ultimate  commercial  production 
and  distribution  of  technologies  being  developed  with  Federal  funds 
have  not  been  given* sufficient  attention." 
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To  address  this  problem  the  OT/V  report  recommonds  the  following i 

"Congress  could  amend  current  legislation  to  create  a 
consistent  and  comprehensive  sot  of  fiscal  and  regulatory  ' 
incentives  encouraging  private  industry  to  invest  in  the 
production  and  marketing  of  disability-related  technolo- 
gies . " 


The  report  goes  on  to  explain  that: 


"...this  option  recognizes  the  current  confusing  and  of ton 
detrimental  collection  of  competing  Incentives  set  up 
by  such  laws.     Xt  implicitly  is  based  on  several  ideas: 

1)  that  a  great  many  technologies,  though  certainly  not 
all*  could  be  serving  far  more  people  than  currently? 

2)  that  some,  perhaps  many,  technologies'  development 
and  subsequent  distribution  depends  less  on  further 
research  than  on  the  willingness  and  ability  of  private 
industry  to  develop,  produce,  and  market  them?  3)  that 
policies  of  the  Government  greatly  affect  private 
industry's  willingness  and  ability  to  produce  and  market 
these  technologies;  and  4)  that  current  legislation  and 
regulations  do  not  create  adequate  positive  incentives  for 
those  firms  to  do  so." 


We  believe  that  this  and  other  OTA  recommondations  warrant  further  consideration 
by  the  Subcommittee.    This  is  clearly  a  complex  issue  and  there  are  no  easy  answers. 
However,  production  and  dissemination  of  technology  is  essential  to  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  disabled  persons.    We  have  focused  our  attention  in  this  statement 
on  technology  as  it  relates  to  employment,  but  we  readily  acknowledge  that  technology 
can  improve  the* quality  of  a  disabled  person's  life  in  other  areas  including 
independent  living  and  increased  mobility.    NIHR  has  made  some  laudable  first  steps 
in  improving  technology  in  general  and  rehabilitation  engineering  specifically.  But 
much  remains  to  be  done,  especially  in  the  area  of  dissemination  of  information  and 
production  of  equipment. 

Comprehensive  Services  For  Independent  Living  j 

One  of  the  most  exciting  federal  initiatives  of  the  last  decade  was  the  enactment 
in  1978  of  the  Independent  Living  program.    Part  A  of  Title  VII  of  the ^Rehabilitation 
Act  envisioned  a  major  statewide  service  delivery  system.     UCPA  is  very  concerned  that 
both  the  Congress  and  the  Carter  and  Reagan  Administrations  have  restricted  the  program 
to  the  federally  administered  Part  B  Centers  for  Independent  Living,  CILs. 

The  primary -concern  of  UCPA  with  the  Independent  Living  prograr   in1  1983  is  how- 
to  create  a  transition  from  a  federally  administered  series  of  model  and  demonstration 
centers  which  have  proved  their  value  to  a  statewide  service  delivery  system  for  the 
severely  disabled  population.     UCPA  recommends  the  reauthorization  of  and  funding 
for  the  Part  A  program. 

Importance  to  Persons  with  Cerebral  Palsy  ' 

Individuals  disabled  with  cerebral  palsy  are  a  primary  category  of  persons  served 
through  the  existing  CILs.    For  example: 
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Of  the  799  individuals  served  by  the  five  Cll.a  in  Wisconsin  between 
October  1,  1980  and  March  31,  19U2,  U7  or  1H  wore  clluabled  with 
cerebral  palsy. 


•  Of  322  consumer  respondents  from  12  of  the  then  10  existing  CILs  in 
California  in  1970,  11.3*  wore  disabled  by  cerebral  palsy.    A  comparison 
group  or  quasi-control  group  was  used  in  this  California  Department  of 
Rehabilitation  study  (Juno  1902).     The  comparison  group  was  a  random 
selection  of  applicants  who  had  boon  denied  state  VK  services  and 

wore  not  being  served  by  either  DVR  or  the  CILs.     Only  4.2*  of  the 
286  comparison  group  were  disabled  with  cerebral  palsy. 

•  Of  23  CILs  in  California  serving  B,G06  clients  between  October  1,  1981 
and  September  30,  1982,  039  (or  7.37*)  were  developmental^  disabled. 

Service  Contributions  of  CILs 

CILs  provide  an  array  of  services  generally  not  available  from  other  government 
programs  or  offered  only  to  persons  meeting  means  tested  eligibility  programs  such  as 
Medicaid,     for  example: 

•  Of  the  4,131.7  monthly  average  number  of  clients  served  by  California's  23 
CILs  between  October  1,   1981  and  September  30,  1982,   the  monthly  average  of 
clients  by  service  were j 

1)  Peer  Counseling,  087.0 

2)  Unique  direct  service,  844.2 

3)  Attendant  Care,  742.4 

4)  Housing  Assistance,  678.4 
•  5)  Advocacy,  630.2 

■  6)  Transportation,  370.9 

7)  Communication,  341.9 

8)  Independent  Living  Skills,  246.1 

9)  Employment ,  215 .3  • 
10)  Equipment  repair/loan ,  148.8 

•  With  little  variance  from  center  to  center,  the  most  frequently  needed  services 
in  Wisconsin's  five  centers  between  October  1,  1980  and  March  31,  1982  were  the 
followinq-    Personal  Care  Assistance/Attendant  Care,  Information  and  Referral, 
Independent  Living  Skills  Assessment  and  Training,  Peer  Counseling,  Housing  ^ 
Assistance,  and  Transportation. 

•  Of  considerable  significance  in  the  five  Wisconsin  centers  were  changes  ^ 

the  residential  status  during  the  course  of  service.    As  a  Region  V  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  report  observes,  "The  large  increase  in  the    own  home 
category  represents  one  of  the  major  triumphs  of  the  independent  living  program. 
The  residential  status. change  follows: 
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I'ur  emit  I'uruunt 
at  Rufoi'rjl  at  Clotmro  Dlfforunco 


Hospitals/alcohol/  10.5  4,9                          -  5,6 
drug  centers 

Nursing  homes  7.6  6,3                         -  1,3 

Community  residential  2,0  1.0                    *    -  1,0 
facility 

Special  arrangements                    '      ,H  1,3  +  ,5 

Parent/relative ' s  22,0  12,0  -10,0 
home 

Oyn  home  52,0  68,0  +16.0 

Unreported  5,1  &,5 


When  clients  are  terminated  from  a  Wisconsin  center  procjram,  the  counselor  is 
asked  to  assess  the  overall  independent  living  status  of  the  individual  as  to 
whether  his/her  situation  has  improved,  not  improved,  or  can  not  be  assessed.' 
For  the  301  clients  that  were  closed  between  October  1,  1980  and  March  31 i  1982 
the  following  status  changes  were  indicated:  1 

Improved  201  (67%) 

Not  Improved  80  (27%) 

»  Not  possible  to  Assess/Not  Indicated  20  (6%) 


□CPA  Recommendations 

To  live  a/id  work  in  the  community  is  the  goal  of  severely  disabled  Americans. 
We  believe  that  this  goal  can  be  achieved  through  expanding  the  current  Independent 
Living  Program  and  through  encouraging  the  development,  dissemination  and  utilization  • 
of  rehabilitation  engineering.    We  believe  that  rehabilitation  engineering  can  be 
provided  inexpensively  and  can  improve  working  conditions  for  most  disabled  persons 
who  are  or  wish  to  be  employed.    The  following  are  our  specific  recommendations  as  the 
Congross  seeks  to  reauthorize  the  Rehabilitation  Act: 

•  Congress  should  support  the  CCDD  Training  and  Employment  Task  Force 
recommendation  that  the  legislation  extending  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
contain  authorizations  for  Basic  State  Grants  under  Section  110  (b)  (1) 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  equal  to  $1,037.8  million 
in  Fiscal  Year  1984*  ?1, 141.1  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1985;  and  51,254 
million  in  Fiscal  Year  1986.    These  authroizations  would  in  part  achieve 
the  goal  of  restoring  the  purchasing  power  of  the  rehabilitation  dollar 
to  the  1979  federal  spending  level. 

•  Congress  should  reauthorize  Innovation  and  Expansion  Grants  which  are 
authorized  through  Section  120  of  the  Act.    Historically  these  monies 
have  bean  used  to  servo  unserved  and  underserved  populations  such  as 
persons  with  cerebral  plasy.    This  program  was  last  funded  in  FY  1980  at 
a  level  of  $11,775  million.    We  recommend  that  Innovation  and  Expansion 
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Gumtu  should  t«  t  iihurUmj  at  »•!•"  I'HIO  levels  at.  a  minimum.  Further 

the  Congress  may  wish  to  spucltiuly  direct,  a  portion  of  those  monies  to 
bo  speciflcly  directed  to  expanding  employment  opi ortunitJos  through 
rehabilitation  engineering. 

0  RSA  should  bo  directed  to  increase  their  efforts  to  improve  dissemination 
of  information  concerning  rehabilitation  ongineoring  so  that  counselors 
a-o  awaro  of  1)  the  availability  of  such  technology  and  how  it  can  bo 
utilised  to  Improve  employment  opportunities  for  severely  disabled 
individuals  and,  2)  whero  to  contact  persona  who  have  oxportise  in  making 
worksite  modifications  for  porsona  with  disabilities. 

#  UCPA  recommends  that  both  Part  A  and  »  of  Title  VII  be  reauthorized  and  that 
the  authorizing  committees  of  the  Congress  instruct  the  appropriations 
committees  to  fund  Part  A.    The  Consortium  for  Citizens  with  Developmental 
Disabilities  (CCDD)  Task  Force  on. Budget  and  Appropriations,  cochaired  by 
UCPA,  has  recommended  an  appropriation  of  $45  million  which  would  allow 

$25  million  to  initiate  Part  A,  $10  million  to  maintain  Part  13,  and 
$2  million  to  initiate  Part  C 

•  Through  increased  funding,  NIHR  should  bo  directed  to  fund  other  Rehabilitation 
Engineering  Centers  which  are  specifically  directed  to  employment. 

#  Tho  Congress  should  direct  NIHR  to  improve  their  efforts  to  disseminate  the 
knowledgo  which  they  have  already  gained  through  existing  Rehabilitation 
Engineering  Centers  as  well  as  other  exemplary  programs  which  provide 
assistance  in  worksite  modification. 

•  Congress  should  give  further  consideration  on  how  to  improve  tho  incentives 
•  to  manufacturing  adaptive  equipment  through  drawing  on  knowledge  gleaned 

•    from  current  studies  being  done  at  NIHR  as  w»ll  as  the  work  which  has  been 

done  by  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

Wo  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit  written  testimony  concerning  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act.    We  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
Subcommittee  as  the  Act  is  extended. 

•  independent  Living  Citations 

1)  Itichle,  Gene  and  Robins,  Bridget.    Programs  for  People:    The  California 
independent  Living  Centers.    Sacramento,  CA:    State  of  California 
Department  of  Rehabilitation,  Juno  1082. 

2)  State  of  Wisconsin,  Department  of  health  and  Social  Services,  Department 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.    Centers  for  Independent  Living.    Madison,  . 
HI:     State  of  Wisconsin  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
September  15,  1982. 

3)  U  S  Department  of  Education,  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration,  Region  V 
Th»'Economlc  And  Societal  Benefits  of  Independent  Living  Services,.  Chicago,  I 
U  S.  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration,  Region  V,  December,  1982. 
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STATEMENT  OK  MARTHA  II.    Z 1 IttSLEU ,  COORD  1 NATOR  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
NETWORK  OF  PAKE  NT  COALITIONS,   TO  Till:  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  HANDICAPPED ,  ON  PARENT  TRAINING  AND 
INFORMATION  CENTERS ,   P. L. 94-142 


in  t-hw  statute  itself  insuring  parent  participation  in  several 
key  roles.     The  law  provides  an  individual  parental  role  in 
planning  and  monitoring  each  child's  educational  program;  it 
also  provides  fot^parent  participation  in  each  state's  planning 
and  implementation  of  special  education  policy.     To  perform 
those  roles  mandated  by  the  federal  law,  parents  of  children 
needing  special  education  must  have  highly  specialized  infor- 
mation and  skills.     This  need  has  prompted  leaders  in  Congress 
and  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  to  support  Parent 
Training  and  Information  Centers  operated  by  groups  of  parents 
whose  children  have  a  variety  of  disabilities.     These  groups, 
coalitions  of  disability  organizations,  have  emerged  across  the 
country  as' parents  have  identified  the' generic  issues  that 
transcend  particular  categories  of  disability.     Tht  Parent 
Training  and  Information  Centers  are  operated  by  -parents 
explicitly  for  the  benefit  of  parents  of  handicapped  children. 

Each  year,   approximately  250,000  parents  and  other  concerned 
persons  receive  training  and  information  at  Parent ' Training 
and  Information  Centers,   funded  through  grants  from  the 
Personnel  Preparation  program  of  the  special  education  section 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education.     These  centers  have 
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The  framors  of  P. L. 94-142  were  careful  to  include  language 
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developed  a,  iuiJUi.uLioni.il-  i.h"  high  i|u,illly  of  their  materials  , 
and  Instructional  method,  and  for  the  accuracy  of  the  infor- 
mation l.hoy  dissominato.     This  reputation  has  enabled  the  Paront 
Training  and  information  Centers  to  foster  strong  partnerships 
between  parents  of  handicapped  children  and  educators,  health 
care  professionals,  and  others  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
children  with  disabilities. 

Currently,    M  centers  provide,  services  for  parents  in 
17  states  and  die  Commonwoa Ith  of  Puerto  Rico.     Parent  coali- 
tions in  eight  additional   states  have  recently  applied  for 
Personnel  preparation  funds,  and  parents  in  10  more  states 
are  socking  assistance  frrm  the  National  Network  of  Parent 
Coalitions  in  order  to  offer  similar  services  to  parents  in 
their  states.     Parents  in  all  50  states  and  the  territories 
should  have  ac.ee  js  to  these  benefits. 

In  the  present  fiscal  year,   services  are  being  delivered 
by  the  14  Parent  Training  and  information  Centers  at  a  total 
cost  of  1.25  million  dollars,  and  this  total  includes  a 
component  for  coordinating  the  work  through  the  National  Network 
of  Parent  Coalitions.     The  National  Network  estimates  that 
the  minimum  amount  needed  to  fund  centers  to  serve  parents  in 
all  50  states  is  3.5  million  dollars. 

Each  Parent  Training  and  Information  Center  conducts 
training  workshops  on  the  role  of  parents  as  members  jf  the 
IEP  team,  as  mandated  by  P. L. 94-142.     The  training  workshops 
also  cover  other  relevant  state  and  federal  laws.     In  addition, 
•the  centers  offer  parents  a  variety  of  other  services,  including 
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resource  libraries,  news IpIUts,  and  pamphlets  on  such  specialized 
topics  ao  Insurance,  taxes,  medical  issues,  respite  care,  and 
planning  Cor  tho  future  of  their  children  with  special  needs. 

The  training  conducted  by  tho  paront  centers  differs 
from  other  parent  „tra  Ln  ln<j  programs  because  ot  the;  assumptions 
on  which  tho  coalitions  operate.     Underlying  all  tho  activities 
is  a  philosophical  base,  that  stresses  the  importance  of  parent 
Involvement  at  every  level:     parent  to  child,  parent  to  parent, 
and  parent  to  professional  and  policymaker.     Theroforo,  tho 
Paront  Training  and  Information  Centers  promote  tho  active  and 
informed  participation  of  parents  in  caring  for  and  supporting 
their  ehiLdron  at-home,  at  school,  and  in  their  neighborhoods 
and  communities  in  shaping,   implementing,   and  evaluating 
tho  public  policy  which  affects  them. 

Although  tho  focus  of  tho  activities  conducted  by  the 
paront  Training  and  Information  Centers  is  not  primarily  on 
the  emotional  needs  of  parents,  one  of  the  special  character- 
istics of  parents  helping  parents  is  a  built-in  trust  and 
empathy  which  constitute  a  source  of  moral  support  and  emotional 
strength. 

Only  recently,   a  paront  who  had  participated  in  one 
center's  training  called  the  center  to  report  that  for  tho  first 
time  she  was  able  to  achieve  an  appropriate  educational  program, 
without  a  due  process  hearing,"   for  her  severely  handicapped 
youngster,   and  she  owed  it  all  to  tho  paront  center's  training. 
It  was  clear  to  the  center's  staff  that  this  mother's  excitement 
stemmed  not  just  from  tho  successful  program,   but  also  from 
the  fact  that  she  had  finally  acquired  confidence  as  a  mother, 
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an  awaranaou  that  she  ilid  indoocl  have  tho  powar  to  holp  hor 


At  a  paront  cantor  in  anothor  stato,  d  school  administrator 
rucontly  wrote  ji  lottar  to  tha  cantor  oxtolling  tho  contor's 
training  and  praiainrj  tho  contor  Cor  ita  rolo  in  holping 
parents  mako  moro  offoctivo  contributions  to  tho  oducation  of 
thoir  childron  with  diaabilitios  within  that  particular  school 
system. 

Finally,  tho  assumptions  .underlying  tho  poor  training 
conducted  by  parent  coalitions  havo  boon  confirmod  by  a  report 
issued  last  November,  "Tho  Study  of  Parental  Involvemont  in 
Four  Foderal  Education  Programs,"  conducted  by  System  Devel- 
opment Corporation  undor  contract  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education.     The  study,  completed  in  February  1982,  examined 
parental  involvement  in  four  programs:     Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  (ESEA)  Title  I,  ESEA  Title  VII  Bilingual  Program, 
Follow  Through  Irogram,  and  Emergency  School  Aid  Act.  The 
following  two  major  conclusions  of  the  study  have  particular 
relevance  for  parental  involvement  in  special  education: 

•  Projects  that  offered  well-planned  student  services, 
that  were  well-organized,  and  that  ran  efficiently 
were  also  the  ones  were  parents  were  most  involved, 
and  had  the  wide-'   range  of  activities  at  the  high- 
est levels  of  participation. 

•  At  projects  where  parental  involvement  flourished, 
there  were  observable  benefits  for  students, 
parents  and  staff. 

The  study  showed  that  effective  parental  involvement  produced  the 
following  benefits: 

•  Improved  student  attitudes,  conduct  and  attendance 


child. 
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•  Hut tor  umlorutttmUmj  of  utuUunt  noutlo 

•  mcroasud  solf-conf idonco  unci  poroonaX 
satisfaction  for  participating  paranto.2 

Parents  of  childron  with  disabilities  will  continue  to 
noadjtho  roinforcomcnt  of  poor  training  in  ordor  to  ovorcomo 
tho  Bonoa  of  isolation,  to  legitimize  paronts'  view  of  their 
childron  as  significant,  individual  pooplo  who  happen  to  havo 
a  handicapping  condition,  and  to  equip  parents  to  fulfill  their 
important  rolo  undor  tho  law. 

Footnotos; 

1Systom  Development  Corporation,  "The  Study  of  Parental 
involvomont  in  Pour  Federal  Education  Programs,"  November, 
1982,  Executive  Sunuaary,  page  3.. 

2Ibid. 
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s  '  ( . ' v  ,l  ^  CHAPEL  i 
fv-Ll  »  v HILL 


Only  the  last  do<iadu  has  provided  evidence  of  hope  for  our  nation's 
young  disabled  children,    Prior  to  Congressional  legislation  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Handicapped  Children's  Early 
Education  Program,  the  isolated  developmental  day  care  services 
available  to  the  American  preschool  handicapped  child  Offered 
little  mora  than  a  safe  babysitting  environment.   .Most  of  these 
programs  were  established  and  run  by  frustrated  parents  who  had 
no  other  resource  for  their  handicapped  youngsters.    This. absence 
of  even  minimal  services  reinforced  massive  Institutionalization 
of  disabled  babies  and  toddlers. 

Until  the  early  seventies,  developmental  assessment,  effective  \ 
curricula,  and  comprehensl /e  family  1  rivol veinent  services  were  \ 
non-existent.    Furthermore,  the  typ1 edit  American  public  school  1 
maintained  a  policy  of  refusal  to  enroll  most  mentally  retarded 
children  until  the  aqe  of  eight. 

In  1968,  the  HCEEP  First  Chance  Program1 stimulated  the  establishment 
of  twenty-four  early  childhood  demonstration  projects  whose  primary 
goal  was  the  development  of  Innovative  methods  and  materials  for 
serving  young  handicapped  children  and  their  families. 

The  overwhelming  response  from  the  American  community  was  a  plea 
for  sharing  hy  these  demonstration  programs.    The  exciting  new 
approaches  to  early  intervention  for  thel handicapped  were  shaking 
the  traditional  foundations  of  apathy  toward  young  developmental 1y 
disabled  children. 

In  response  to  the  nationwide  requests  for  help,  some  demonstration 
projects  moved  into  the  outreach  phase  of  the  Handicapped  Children's 
Early  Education  Program.    These  outreach'  projects  have  stimulated 
the  creation  of  thousands  of  replication  sites  which  have  based  their 
services  on  the  validated  models. 

A  striking  example  of  the  efficacy  of  the  demonstration-outreach 
approach  is -found  in  the  Chapel  Hill  Project—one  of  the  original 
twenty- four  programs. 
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III  riMt.ll         il'll    t'l    tl(t|.,    I  f ,( )  1 1 1  lid  1  ,    u  I  ii.iMnhll   net^uils,  flip 

Chapel  IM  1 1  IYn.pi  t  has  stimulaii"!  ihe  !'■,! aU  i '.hni.n!  til  ovt-r  huj 
documented  repl  kat i dm    i  f  OS  l.hniij'ihuii  f  Mie  United  sf.th-,,      i (t  l ti 
Mepai*  linen  ts  of  hhnation  in  KeutiMv  and  imisiniii,  as  w  !'l  as  I  !»■ 
statewide  Mental  ihsilr.lt  Networl  in  liyominq,  have  adepts  the  than,?] 
Mill  IV(i.|«M  r 1  r.  model  d(  service*,  fn  youiii}  hand  li  ipped  children  i  f  •>  I 
their  families,     fiii-,  san.e  Outre. eh  IVijeil  h,is  ueshjned  ,m<l 
implemented  (he  Kpgieu  IV  Head  Mar!  unlw-tri  of  seivhes  Hi  I  he 

ll.lMilH  ,||1|m»i|  Whil.ll  tit  I  I  |,«es    |  ho  I  HIM    (|SSev,i,'eU|    -Hi  I  (  HIT  K.lil.l 

In  MM'Vlu",   t<»  MVi*r   lM,i)||()  prnle  sMulia  I  Iv-'lii.  uneiit  i.'. I  h<|  Mil  h  .||i|H»i| 
»'»iiin»iisl'',»,,i.     As  a  validated  (iiMihO,  whli  h  his  heen  .etitroved  (>y  I  he 
joint  dissemination  Review  Panel,  Mils  i* . i-mp t -1  »*y  prn-uMi'i  h,r.  impai  ted 
early  chi  Idhood  services  throughout.  Amer ii. a  .nwt 'abroad.  In 
at  the  rogues!,  of  hJVPt's  first  ladv,  Madame  (iihan  II  Vnl.il.,  Ihe 
Chapel  Mill  ma  ter  l,i  I  s  were  translated  into  Arahh  and  now  form  (ho 
basis  of  Servile  In  young  handitapped  (  hi  Mron  throughout  the  United 
Ar.it)  RepuM  k. 

As  Public  Law  M-14?  routining  tn  serve  .is  a  catalyst  tor  incivasud 
services  to  the  young  child  with  special  needs,  public  school  ii  ml 
(My  r.iwo  prov idors.  look  to  the  Handicapped  children's  larly  I diic.it ion 
Program  for  technical  qui  da  nee,  effective  materia  is,  and  innovative 
strategies  to  assure  quality  services.    The  significant  breakthroughs 
in  programming  which  have  boon  generated  by  these  early  intervention 
systems  provide  only  an  inking  of  the  potential  progress  which! ios 
ahead . 

No  educational  program  in  this  country  has  the  research-based 
evidence  of  efficacy  which  is  enjoyed  by  early  intervention. 
Furtherm6ro,  the  cost-effectiveness  of  preschool  programs  for  the 
handicapped  have  been  shown  to  save  between  nine  and  ten  thousand 
dollars  per  chi  Jd  for  the  cost  of  education  to  aqo  eighteen. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  clear  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  earW  inter- 
vention, services  for  the  handicapped  preschooler  rema in  i solaced 
and  fraqmented.    The  years  from  birth  to  three  ( the  most  critical 
for  the  handicapped)  have  been  the  most  neqlected.    Creative  equip- 
ment, materials,  and  methods  for  multiply-handicapped  ihfants  need 
further  development  and  refinement. 

The  genius  of  the  HCEEP  plan  is  its  focus  on  documented  replication 
by  the  Outreach  Projects.    Systematic  dissemination  of  innovative 
strategies  has  served  to  stimulate  exciting  new  services  for  the 
disabled  preschooler.    No  Federal  program  has  generated  such 
documented  impact  at  such  minimal  cost,  to  the  taxpayer. 

Public  Law  94-142  has  ushered  in  a  new  world  of  opportunity  for  the 
handicapped.    Nowhere  is  this  change  more  evident  than  in  our  public 
schools.    As  early  childhood  educators  grapple  with  the  challenge  of 
serving  young  children  with  handicaps,  they  seek  technical  assistance 
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and  training  from  the  IK,  I  IP  model,   Tint  effective  collaboration  between 
State  lru;t?n t1  v»  Grant  ut forts  and  the  HCttP  project*  has  assured  the 
preschool  personnel  of  an  effective  technology  transfer  support  system. 

In  addition,  the  outreach  support  nays  off  In  priceless  dividends  for 
the  regular  teachers  and  non-handicapped  peers.    In  one  rural  North 
Carolina  community,  the  entire  enrollment  of  the  K-3  population 
learned  to  "sign"  In  order  to  communicate  wl th  a  deaf  f1ve-year*old 
school  ma  Us 

Thorn  are  countless  examples  of  how  human  compassion  has  been 
channelled  Into  effective  services  for  young  handicapped  children, 
Rut  this  process  requires  field-tested  materials,  methods,  and 
tralniwj.-such  as  those  generated  by  tho  HCEEP  model  demonstration  sites. 

Early  Intervention  requires  a  coiinilttnent  of  resources,  both  human 

and  financial,    It  can  make  a  difforence--1n  human  and  in  financial  terms. 

We  have  barely  scratched  the  surface  of  need.    There  must  be  no 
consideration  of  reduction  In  funding  of  the  Handicapped  Children's 
Early  Education  Program.    In  fact,  common  sense  dictates  an  Increased 
support  for  narly  Intervention. 


Thatl HON V  NKMHVK  TU  V.l*  91-230,  TITWJ  Vr  0 
«•  'Jarol  Wal^nfltaln 
H  Kent  Street 

Concord i  New  Hampshire  03101 


I  urn  the  mother  of  an  adult  deaf/blind  daughter,  Holly, 
who  hin  been  deaf  and  blind  nlnoe  birth*    I  know  first-hand  how 
oompiex  It  in  for  a  deaf/blind  ohlid  to  be  taught  and  to  learn 
communication  akiiiB— upon  whieh  all  other  learning  depend*. 
Thorn  are  npeolal  methoda  of  teaohlng  a  ohild  who  In  either  deaf 
fi£  blind,  but  these  methodn  fount  be  ohangod  drastically  to  meet 
the  teaching/learning  needo  of  the  ohlld  who  in  both  deaf  ftpfl 
Mind.    Thin  dual  sensory  deprivation  exoludos  that  ohild  from 
understanding  hia  environment  and  hla  relationship  to  it.  Hi« 
ability  to  interaot  with  it  requires  teaohera  apeolfloally 
trained  to  meet  hie  apeoial  needai  teaohera  able  to  help  him  to 
maxlmlie  whatever  residual  aight  or  hearing  he  might  have.  Too 
ofUn  he  h«o  simply  been  olaaaified  aa  "too  retarded  to  teat.H 
and  he  han  remained  untaught.    Not  all  deaf /blind  children  are 
retarded,  but  without  skilled  teaohera  they  will  bet 

Sandy  Is  a  three-year-old  girl  in  Maaaaohueette.    At  birth 
she  was  diagnosed  as  deaf,  blind,  and  severely  retarded. 
Institutionaliiation  was  recommended.    The  young  father  promptly 
disappeared.    The  mother  oould  not  deal  with  diffioult  realities 
and  gave  the  child  up.    Her  grandparents  aooepted  the  ohallonge 
and  adopted  the  baby,    when  I  last  saw  her  some  six  months  ago 
ahe  was  a  Joy  to  behold.    She  is  a  bright,  active,  happy  ohild. 
Two  hearing  aids  and  thick  little  glasses  maximize  her  defective 
hearing  and  vision.    Early  intervention  instruction  has  already 
given  her  some  language  skill.    Who  knows?-- -Sandy  may  become 
another  Helen  Keller.    It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
Helen  Keller's  great  accomplishments  required  a  gifted  teacher 
who  accompanied  her  from  childhood  to  and  through  Radcliffe. 
Without  her  special  teacher,  Helen  Keller  would  have  spent  her 
life  untaught  and  unteaching.  ,1  have  seen  a  documentary  film 
showing  several  deaf  All  nd  young  people  regularly  employed  in 
California  at  McDonald's.    Another  film  showed  a  young  deaf/blind 
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woman  emjloy.-l  In  »  I...  miiv  |.,t  l»r.     Th«fi»  your.?  t)0O.»l«  aro  self- 
bu  n  nor  ti  ru\  • 

ir.  L-J-'i   fifteen,  'ne^ional  :'Vr.tern   throui.' hou t   the  country  wur« 
,.nt;»Minhf-t  iii.ri.-r  th.'  rlriuca  tion  nr  thv  Hariri  i  earned  Act  P.L.  91-2"J0, 
Tide  VI         MKr-ion  *2;>.     Initially  thefie  intern  provi fled  models 
from  which   to  develop  den  IV  r.l  irrJ  profram.!.     I  mpli!ii."fitation  of 

marker:  a  change  in  focua  for  th^se  Herional  fieri  tern, 
which  «reatlv  exnnnrieri  their  rolpsu-     ?;ince  they  hpv,  been 

providl.if  technical  assistance  and  in-service  training  to  :;chool 
pi.rr.onn.»li   consultations  with  teachers;,   therardrts,  and  aides; 
family  training  and  support  «yji  terns  i  development  and  ri  i  i;sem!  na  t  i  orr 
of  resource  material?;  to  eriucati  onal  staff  and   to  families  and 
numerous  other  services  to  deaf/blind  children  and  their  rami  Ilea 
that  are  avaiJahle  nowhere  else.     WiUio.it  services  currently 
provided  »y   tn»»  :iew  iinpland  Regional  Center  (and  other  Kei'.ional 
f:tf!lUril)<  lUimu-'hi  rt-  (and  the  other  atawn)  will  have  no  resources 

to  deal  with  all   the  social  needs  of  their  deaf/Mind  population. 

Anions  the  mom  L  moor  tan  t  and  helpful  services  to  parents, 
instituted  i)v  trie  New  -upland  fcegionnL  flenter,  were  the .  twice-yearly 
worknhon  week-ends  offered   to   families  of  s^af/nMnri  chiJdren. 
°Our  Holly  was  eUrhteeu  years  eld  when  NKH ■:  and  we,  first  in  ^ 
contact  with  on.  another.     Until  that  time  we  had  never  met  another 
aarunt  who  -hyrcH  mir  particular  rrief  and  ne.jri.     for  the  first 
time  we  hei»an  to  understand  what  was  "normal"  behavior  for  a  deaf/ 
blind  chiln-and   the  parents!     We       1.  a  host  of  carents  of  the 
New  r^Plar.d  rubella  cr.iiriren,   ;,:.ri  were  nMe   '-o  rive  and   to  *et 
r-eeri-ri  mora  i    emror  t . .    tfor*5?h*i».;  cuvon.^  a  variety  of  traii'inP. 
nreus  that  tet^r  equi  er.ed  nar<-nt:;   to  ur:dr-r-. w-d  xheir  enildren 
more  fully;   to  i:no*  relevant,  law  morv  completely;   to  advocate  more 
successfully;    to  rr-cowii*.   the  rtwei-.J   ri-redr  of  .-.iuliruni  of  deaf/ 
blind  enildren;   and  other  suh.ie.rts  related   to  our  often  lonely  and 
Ttres-s-f i.  Ued    iives.      :.uch  heir  could  come  only  from  tnose  who  were 
weil-ver  ;»»d  in  tin-  uniqueness  of  ti."  need:  represented. 

All    these  services  whirh  nave  he.  r.  readily  available  to 
"cacents.    teachers,  and  education  ae-encU-s  «rc-  in  extreme  jeopardy. 
Educational  service  needs  of  the  rteaf./hUnd  are  completely  unique 
amon*  all   hnnd :  ravoi       conditions.     Vo  dilute  in  any' way  the 
availability  of  the   teaching  expertise   that  has  been  developed  will 
seriously  hinder  th  r  futures  of  our  ri^  V/v.l  i  uri  enildren.     There  will 
always  be  a. need   for  rv:^  services  d-:.?iti-  medical  advances. 


.it.ei  la  i  • 


not  rh-  onle  etiology  that.  pro-.iuces  deaf/Mindnossi  in 
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newrborn  babieHi  and  no  me  of  tnnne  wno  are  e\  tner  final'  or  blind 
may  well  beeomp  both  doaf  and  blind,  which  would   then  necessi tatu 
a  wHol"  different  approach  to  their  education. 

The  drastic  chan^ps  tnat  are  beins;  croposed  will  have  serious 
consequences  for  all  stater:,   oar  ti  cu  1  ar  ly  tnose  wi  ch  rural  and 
scattered  populations.     If  the  New  hinflaml  <;tates  are  joined  with 
New  York  and  New  Jersey t  r^auy  aocens  to  services  now  provided  will 
be  sharply  curtailed.     If  each  statr*  is  expected  i  rcreasi     J.y  to 
assume  costs  of  educating  its  own  deaf/blind  children,  current 
services  will  noon  disintegrate  or  disappear  as  low-incidence 
populations  are-  relegated   to  a  position  of  low  priority, 

The  uniquely  severe  handicap  of  deaf/blindness  prompted  the 
passage  of  P.L.  91-2  30 ,  Title  VI  c ,  ;sec,  62t.     He  Clonal  Centern 
then  instituted  essential  support  services  which  were  not  mandated 
bv  P.L.  b(1t  whicn  made  it  possible  for  scnool  districts 

to  comnly  wi  th  the  mandates  of  tnat  law. 

The  Helen  Keller  National  Center  for  Deaf/Blind  Youth  and 
Adults  is  maKi.n/7  a  bid   to  become  one  of  the  newly  proposed 
Program  Assistance  Centers  when  the  Regional  Centers  die.  Its 
main   focus  has  bp en  on  t earning  self- help  sKills  and  rehani  1  i  tati  on  i 
not  on  the  education  of  chi  ldren.     O.ther  providers  are  jcrearin^  up  for 
the  race.     Replacing   the  Regional  Centers  will  be  a  disaster.  All 
the  expertise  in  programs  and  servicer-;  developed  through  years  of 
dedicatpd  hard  worK  will  be  swept  awayi   and  the  programs  and 
services   themselves  will  be  lost  to  those  wno  are  dependent  upon 
them  • 

The  Wew  kn^land  Regional"  Center  1   have  known  in  the  past  seven 
years  has  bpen  sharply  cognizant  of*  the  unique  needs  of  deaf/blind 
children  and   their  families  in  the  New  England  Region.     Total  effort 
has  been  expended  by  a  small  and  competent  staff  to  determine  best 
methods  lor  meeting  those  neeos.     There  nan  been  flexibility  in 
programming  so  that  the  Center  has  been  aple  to  provide  services 
peculiar   to  the  region  and  its  clients,  and  not  according  to  concrete 
mandates  coming  from  an  office  far  removed . from  special  circumstances 
in  question.     Interrupting;  the  continuity  of  present  services,  and 
-dx^jrtically  changing;  regional  boundaries  will  destroy  existing 
or^an i  zatTbTra-t---4^Les__t£^^      people  who  have  been  effectively  served 
by  the  ;<Jew  England  Regional  CentpF."     Short-chan^in^  the  educational 
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opportunities  for  deaf/blind  students  will  certainly  and  seriously 
destroy  their  futures,  destroy  all  possibility  of  independence,  and 
vastly  increase  future  costs  for  their  long-time  care* 

Children  who  are  products  of  the  epidemic  of  the  1960s  are  in 
need  of  on-going  adult  servicest -for  region-wide  advocacy  at  state 
level3  for  help  beyond  age  22  (when  P.L.  9^-1^2  no  longer  mandates., 
them) |  for  vocational  training!  and  for  planning  adult  group  homes 
or  community  living  when  they  grow  up  and  require  such  specialized 
programming  and  accommodations* 

The  Regional  Centers  are  cost  effective  because  there  is  no 
need  for  state-by-state  duplication  of  technical  expertise.  Each 
Center  has  in  place  programs  and  helps^to  meet  its  area's  needs* 
Dismantling  or  weakening  them  would  be  a  colossal  waste  of 
accumulated  professional  skill  and  resources. 

Please  retain  the  present  Regions  intact,  find  insure  funding 
for  the  Regional  Centers  so  that  they  can  remain  the  bulwark  of 
help  to  deaf/blind  children  that  they  have  been  since  their 
inception. 
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NAM!*'   .1  pijiurv  national  irniilM-rhhip  uttf.rtiii  /at  ion  of  coniiuni  ty~based 

.uc.iUcm'I  ar,i  if.T-.lir.il  rehubi  H  tut  Uri  facilities.  Over  350  of  these 
o,.;a'ii  mi  i.fi*.  .i t  o  vocnt  ional  lv"-oneni»*i ,  pr-oviding  a  wide  range  of  ser- 
vices i .»  !,r»n  phvs'i.iUV  aM  mental  lv  ii.m-i  warmed  persons.  These  ser- 
vices include  ev.iln.-i;  i^n  find  testing,  skills  ir.ijmim,  work  adjustment 
training,  sheltered  eniu  oyinrni  and  job  placement  .  Oru;  hundred  and  fifty 
of  NAHM's  morhers  are  med;<.a[  faci  lilies  offering  restorative  and  reha- 
bilitation services. 

The  Rehn\»U  i  iation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  has  for  rmny  years  provided 
th-  fcti'idatioM  for  the  provision  of  services  to  tnen  rally  and  physically 
disabled  pet  s«nn  .  The  modern  federal  rehab  1 1  nation  program  has  i  t  s 
roots  ha  k  to  tin-  1920s  and  has  served  as  a  clear  indication  of  the 
federal  ^c.v-rr.n-«nl  *  s  responsibility  and  conmi  trr.ent  to  provide  meaningful 
programs,  for  America's  disabled  citizens. 

The  vocati onal  rehahi I i tat  ion  program  has  always  been  a  cooperat  ive 
arrangement  h^rve^n  the  federal  government  ,  the  states  and  the  thousands 
of  prvare.  non-profit  cenmrnity  facilities  providing  services  to  dis- 
abled persons.  MARK  is  proud  to  represent  the  private,  non-profit  sector 
of  ihe  rehabilitation  commnity. 

Rehahil i tat  ion  facilities  are  the  basic  comrunity  source  of  services  for 
di  srthl^d  persons.  Hi  storically  they  have  been  the  catalyst  for  the 
development   of  new  and  innovative  rehabi  I  i  tat  i  or.  programs.  The  Rehabil- 
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it.it  ion  Act  wri*i  wi  i  f  i  vi th  th.ii   m  ">ind.   i'be  Innovation  and  ExpanM on 

Grant  section  of,  the  Act  wis  »o  hu  us*v|  to  si  nml.-ite  these  new  and 
cre/uive  approaches  to  rehabilitation.  Title  til  of  the  Act  authorized 
construction  and  iivin  ?im:  .r.t  f^r  f;u:  i  1 1 1 1  «»s  .  These  and  nth^r  pro™ 
qrnnk.  including  P*v»j*-r;«»  W«ih  Ir.d.isrry,  vrc-  inl»r»1H  to  ,ict  -is  a 
stimulus    to   -sMM  i      ,w  .n^r   eff-cfivi..   scrvi<e<i.  The  Piosident's 

IWU  budget  propose-!  th.it  services  to  the  severely  di  sabled  he  increased 
to  6d%  of  individuals  served.  Most  of  those  individuals  will  be  served 
in  cormitni  ty -based  rehab i  1  i  la*  im  facilities. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  is  np-for  reautbtfn  zat  ion  in 
l«J«3.  The  rMi.-ihtllt.mon  Act  was  bst  .imrnued  in  19*9  *hen  Independent 
Living,  cofrminity  services  and  several  other  provisions  were  added  to 
the  Act.  The  Ornibus  Peccnci  1  iatien.  Act  of  19^1  extended  authorization 
of  the  Act  through  fiscal  year  1983.  Specific  nuthori Kit ion  levels  were 
set  for  the  basic  state  grants  at  that  time,  replacing  a  formjla  which 
would  have  allowed  the  program  to  qrov  with  inflation.  ttiny  programs' 
author* ?it ions  were  frozen  at  the. level  they  received  funding  for  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  These  programs  included  research,  training  and  indepen- 
dent living.  The  Reconciliation  Act  specified  that  certain  other*  pro- 
grams were  nor  authorized  to  receive  appropriations  in  fiscal  years  1982 
or  1983.  These  programs  include  evaluation,  innovation  and'  expansion, 
facility  construction,  vocational  training  services,  conprehensive 
centers,  comrunity  service  enployrnert  and  conprehensive  independent 
livinq  services* 
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It  has  been  five  years  since  any  changes  have  been  rrade  in  the 
Rehabilitation  Act .  The  NARF  Board  of  Directors  adapted  a  position  that 
major  changes  in  the  Rehabilitation  Act  are  not  warranted  at  this  time. 
There  are,  however,  several  modifications  to  the  Act  that  NARF  feels 
would  strengthen  the  Rehabilitation  Act  and  enhance  services  to  disabled 
persons'.  If  these  recommendations  are  adopted,  rehabilitation  facilities 
can  continue  to  provide  the  services  necessary  for  the  continued  im- 
provement of  services  to  disabled  Americans.  NARF  supports  reauthoriza- 
tion cf  the  Rehabilitation  Act  through  fiscal  yeer  1986. 

I .  Sufficient  authorization  level s  should  be  set  for  basic  state 
grants  and  other  parts  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act.  Language  should 
be  added  to. make  it  clear  that  the  authorization  level  for  basic 
state  grants  is  an  entitlement  and  is  not  subject  to  reduction  by 
the  appropriat  ions  committee  if  states  are  able  to  match  the 
federal  share. 

The  authorization  levels  reccfrmended  by  CSAVR  of  $1037.1  million 
for  fiscal  year  1984,  $IU1.1  million  for  fiscal  'year  1985  and 
$1254.8  million  for  fiscal  year  1986  are  supported  by  NARF.  We 
noted  with  interest  that  CSAVR,  in  its  statement  to  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicappedi  said  that  a  "well  funded  program 
of  direct  services. . ."  was  essential  to  the  rehabilitation  program. 

The  NARF  Bo^rd  adopted  a  position  last  month  to  support  increased 
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appropriations  for  direct  services  to  disabled  persons.  Funds  appro- 
priated under  Title  1  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  for  basic 
state  grants  should  be  rmxlmlzed  for  direct  case  services  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  and  should  not  be  diminished  for 
non-direct  case  service  functions.  This  should  be  especially  empha- 
sized for  funds  appropriated  above  current  funding  levels. 

Inflation  has  erroded  much  of  the  purchasing  power  of  Increases  to 
the  rehabilitation  basic  state  grant  program  over  the  past  several 
years.  Increased  costs  at  the  state  level  have  negated  the 
Increased  allocation  from  the  federal  level.  These  Increased 
costs,  coupled  with  the  added  costs  of  working  with  a  more 
severely  disabled*  population,  have  resulted  In  a  decrease  In  the 
numbers  of  people  served  and  rehabilitated,  NARF  urges  this 
Comnlttee  to  monitor  closely  the  allocation  of  rehabilitation 
funds  to  the  states  and  to  limit  future  Increases  In  funding  to 
direct  services  to  disabled  persons. 

One  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  Title  I,  Basic  State 
Grants,  should  be  set  aside  In  a  dl  screttonary  fund  for  the 
Comnlssloner  of  RSA  to  be  used  for  new  and  creative  approaches  to 
rehabilitation.  Such  a  provision  could  act  as  a  catalyst  for  new 
Ideas  and  provide  an  alternative  for  non-traditional  approaches. 
NARF  thinks  that  ths  one  percent  amount  would  be  both  reasonable 
and  appropriate.  The  Director  of  the  National  Institute  for  Handl- 
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capued  Research  h«i>»  airjilftr  r  I  i  «u  ret  i  oti  with  10  percent  of  the 
funds  available  to  NIMR  each  year.  Ninety-one  percent  of  the  total 
Hollar*  appropriated  to  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Admin i  st  ra't  ton 
in  fiscal  ve<ir  1082  were  [>ar.sed  on  directly  to  the  states.  Most  of 
the  rwniintnq  nine  percent  i  s  part  of  .1  cataqorteal  discretionary 
prod;  t.im  that  £7,tves  the  PSA  Comm  r.sianer  little,  if  any,  leo\*iy, 
The  tit  scret  1  ona  ry  fund  could  serve  as  a  source  of  setting  national 
priorities  by  fund  in  v1,  a  variety  of  experimental,  demonstration  or 
*va  1  ua  •  1 0,-1  projects  of  national  Munificence.  Mule  projects  ir. 
the  states  under  the  Innovation  and  Expansion  Program  (Sec.  120) 
could  nelp  implement  some  of  the  more  creative  and  innovative 
approa'c  hr  s ,  the  discretionary  fund  should  be  viewed  as  a  more  open 
process  to  explore  new  approaches  to  rehabilitation. 

Funding  a  discretionary  program  for  RSA  would  not  be  difficult  and 
would  not  take  money  away  f rom  states'  basic  grant  programs , 
Almost  every  year,  rehabilitation  funds  are  returned  to^the  U.S. 
Treasury  because  the  funds  were  not  expended  before  the  end  of  the 
federal  fiscal  year.  Last  year,  $5.B  million  was  returned  because 
II  states  and  territories  had  not  obligated  the  funds  by  September 
30.  In  seme  instances,  these  leftover  funds  were  due  to  differ- 
ences in  state  and  federal  fiscal  years.  In  other  cases,  antici- 
pated expenditures  were  not  made. 

Technical    language    should    be    added   to    the   Rehab i I i  tat  ion  Act 


ant I ior i /nig  it« k I it t  f t** h« ivi t  fundfi  for  twiMr.  m,iH»  grants  to  be 
carried  into  the  nmi  fisent  year  by  the  Ooinm  sntorwir  of  KSA  to  bo 
Used  i  a  ,  fund  project  s  to  further  rehab t  1  i  ta  t  i  on  of  handicapped 
pei  s<  ns  .  Add  1 1  I ona'l  fund s  thim Id  lu«  «tuthi>ri  zed  to  be  approprla t  ed 
to  brino,  Ore  Comm  ssi  oner '  dt  sr.ret  I onarv  fund  to  no  mare  than  one 
percent  of  the  Umic  Mate  ^rant  <tppropriat  i  on  for  that  flsc.il 
year. 

fleet  i  on  120,  lnnov.it  ion  and  Expansion »  should  receive  a  separate 
appropr i  a t  i on  and  shou Id  be  admin i  st  ered  on  a  ria t  i onal  I  evel  to 
recognize  and  encourage  more  effective  programs. 

Innovation  and  Expansion  funding  has  been  alloted  to  the,  states  on 
a  f  omnia  basis  to  fund  the  cost  of  planning  t  preparing  for  and 
ini  t  iat  ing  special  programs  t  o  expand  vocat  ional  rehabi 1 i  tat  ion 
services.  Special  emphasis  in  the  Innovat  i  onand  Expansion  program, 
is  placed  on  serving  the  most  severely  disabled  and  other  handi- 
capped populations  with  special  needs.  In  the  past.  Innovation  and 
Expansion  projects  have  brought  the  mentally  retarded  and  cerebral 
palsied  into  vocational  rehabilitation  programs  when  previously 
they  were  thought  to  be  too  severely  disabled  to  qualify  for 
rehabilitation  services. 

Innovation  and  Expansion  projects  have  not  been  appropriated 
separate  funds  since  1979  when  funding  for  them  was  conbined  with 
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basic  state  q  rants.  In  Its  lost  year  of  Appropriation,  $12  million 
wn*  allocated  to  the  states  for  Innovation  and  Expansion. 

Innovation  and  Expansion  funds  are  one  of  the  few  ways  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  can  Identify  and  affect 
national  priorities  for  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons. 
Ifnder  provisions  of  Section  121,  the  Commissioner  of  RSA  may 
require  the  states  to  spend  50  percent  of  the  Innovation  and 
Expansion  allocation  on  projects  approved  by  the  Ccmml ssioner. 

The  Conmittee  should  use  this  opportunity  to  place  renewed 
emphasis  on  the  Innovation  and  Expansion  Program  and  to  recommend 
an  appropriation  of  at  least  the  arrant  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1978. 

L.     Continued  orphasis  should  be  placed  in  training  programs.  Errphasis 
should  not  be  diminished  on  td  ,       of  rehabilitation  person- 

nel ,  including  faci  I  ity  manage,  i,  auiiut.l  strators  and  allied 
medical  rehabilitation  professionals.  As  disabled  populations 
become  more  severely  disabled,  rrore  extensive  and  specialized 
personnel  are  required  to  serve  their  needs.  A  recent  study  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout  predicts  that  facilities  will 
have  to  double  their  staff  by  1990  to  serve  the  need. 

Training  programs   fund  projects  to  help  increase   the  number  of 
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personnel  tralnH  in  providing  vocational  rehabi  1  itat ion  services 
to  disabled  people,  Grants  are  awmled  in  fields  related  to 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  physically  and  mentally  disabled, 
such  as  rehabilitation  counseling,  rehabilitation  medicine,  phys- 
ical and  occupational  therapy,  prosthetlc-orthotlcs,  speech  path- 
ology and  audiology,  and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  and  deaf. 

Rehabilitation  personnel  need  more  extensive  and  special  training 
a*  more  and  more  severely  disabled  and  mentally  111  people  seek 
services.  Prior  to  the  1973  and  1978  amendments,  rrany  of  the 
people  seeking  vocational  rehabilitation  services  could  be 
employed  and  were  considered  easily  rehabilitated,  successfully 
closed  cases.  The  new  population  seeking  services  presents  differ- 
ent, more  complex,  longer  term  problems  that  place  new  and  differ- 
ent demands  on  the  people  helping  them.  Rehabilitation  personnel 
must  be .prepared  to  respond  to  these  changes  and  require  training 
In  new  ski  l  is; 

Programs  targeted  to  rehabilitation  facilities  in  Title  III  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  .should  be  autnorized  ior  funding  at  specified 
levels  for  documented  needs.  Section  301 .^Construct Ion  of  Facili- 
ties, and  Section  303,  Loan  Guarantees,  are  especially  needed  to 
allow  facilities  to  develop  the  physical  plants  and  equipment 
needed  to  compete  in  more  sophisticated  markets  and  to  train 
handicapped  persons  in  marketable  skills. 
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The  reauthorization  should  «l  1 1  nr  t  RlJ\  to  i  npl  i«iiu«iU  the  loan  ij«wr- 
aniee  program.  The  I  aw  guarantee  pn.^iain  under  Section  303  allows 
the  Comi{Uii<ii«m-  of  KsA  to  w*»i  i.t  Tiint  ft?  the  payment  of  principle  and 
interest  on  lain*  \nu\v  t  o  non  prol  1 1  rehabilitation  facilities  for 
the  construction  ami  equipping  ol  sum  laeilitieR,  In  addition  to 
guaranteeing  trie  loan,  KSA  will  pay  to  the  holder  ol  the  loan 
amount*  sufficient  to  reduce  the  interest  rale  on  the  loan  hy  2 
percent,  There  <ip<  safeguards  in  Section  303  to  verify  the 
viability  of  i hi*  levins  sought  to  he  guaranteed.  There  are  also 
provi  si otis  in  bee 1 1  on  303  to  minimi  ze  the  I  evel  of  approprtat  i  on 
needed  to  fund  the  loan  guarantee. 

R chain  Illation  facilities  have  proven  to  be  good  credit  risks.  The 
llamh  capp<"i  Assist  a  net?  Loan  program  atlmi  ni  st  ered  l)y  the  Srmll 
uuskiCss  A'Jmnn  st  ration  has  the  lowest  default  rate  of  any  SUA 
direct  loan  program.  The  Kanoi capped  Assistance  Loan  p too, ram  nukes 
loans  up  to  $100,000  to  rehabi  1  i  ta<  i  on  facilities.  The  lain  guar- 
antee provision  is  needed  to  mike  "larger  loans  needed  for  major 
capital  i  rrprovemeut  projects  available  to  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties at  reasonable  rates. 

Projects  With  Industry  should  be  given  a  separate  title  within  the* 
Act  and  authorized  at  $2b  million.  Projects  With  Industry  i  s  not  a 
single  program  nolel  but  a  concept  th.it  placement  into  compel  i  t  ive 
jobs  should  ne  the  goal  of  vocational  rehabilitation  and  that  the 
business  cormunitv  should  have  a  strong  role  in  the  rehabilitation 
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prvM'*  i »  Chi*  di'Vi'l  i >f »rito'ri I  *d  n'h.ilit  U  I  .it  u>n  protiraiM  over  llw  yenr* 
Ikim  placed  (ruth  needed  «ii|»tiii<ti  <i  on  idnit  t  fu.il  u»n  of  handi  oipplnq 
t^nli t ion*  mv\  i«valuation  of  it  handicapped  punum'*  CrtfHibt lift 
Miih  p!,.^r»^«  h.H  also  lu«en  r-i\»i(»  in  iidi*pi  trt*^  t  mining  program*  and 
bpt?c  t  a  I  t»i|u  i  pirient  t  o  t  hi*  net*  I s  of  hand  i  cappinl  parvenu .  For  nviny 
years,  howver,  efforts  to  wjol  these  handicapped  per&ona  Into  Jobv 
did  nol  receive  the!  same  eirphasl s  that  ov.ilu.il  Ion  and  t raining 
received.  Projects  With  Industry  emphasize*  closure  of  the  r cha- 
in I  it. it i on  process. 

Projects.  With  Industry  has  demonstrated  that  with  concent  rated 
effort,  s,.Voroly  disabled  persons  can  be  placed  into  conpetittve 
jobs  much  more  quickly  and  at  lower  costs  than  had  previously  been 
experienced.  The  key  to  the  Projects  With  Industry  concept  has 
been  the  involvement  of  the  business  comrunity.  Among  the  several 
Projects  With  Industry  rnrxiels  that  have  been  developed,  all  have 
business  playing  a  central  role.  In  some  cases*  it  is  the  actual 
business  concern  that  admini  sters  the  program  and  places  the 
handicapped  trainees.  IBM  and  Control  Data  have  had  impressive 
programs.  In  other  instances,  national  trade  associations  have 
taken  the  lead  such  as  the  National.  Restaurant  Association.  .Most 
Projects  With  Industry  programs,  however,  are  administered  in 
local  conmjnities  by  local  rehabilitation  facilities.  Projects 
Wi t h  1  ndu 5 1 ry  p nxj rams  at  the  New  Hav en  Easter  Sea  1  -Ooodwi  1 1 
Renabilitation  Center  is  one  of  the  oldest  programs  and  one  of  the 
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best  examples  of  what  such  a  program  can  accomplish*  In  these 
local  programs,  a  business  advisory  council  helps  establish  actual 
job  needs  in  the  comrunity,  sets  standards  for  training  and 
placement  and  assi  st  s  in  the  actual  placement  process.  The 
business  comrunity  brinqs  new  measures  of  success  to  the  rehabili- 
tation  process.  These  measures^exempli  fy  productivity,  cost  effec- 
tiveness,  accountability  and  boUcm  line  results.  Social  service 
principles  and  values  are  still  important  but  they  should  not  be 
an  excuse  for  pooi  results.  > 

» 

( 

Nationally,  Projects'  With  Industry  programs  have  placed  over 
50,000  disabled  persons  in  competitive  jobs.  The  average  salary 
paid  to  these  graduates  has  been  over  $9,000  per  annum.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  the  disabled  persons  enrolled  in  Projects  With 
Industry  were  placed."*  The  cost  to  the  federal  government  was  les„s 
than  $1,000  per  placement.  The  federal  funds  were  supplanted  by 
other  state  and  local  funds?  including  vocational  rehabilitation 
funds.  Over  11,000  businesses  have  participated  in  the  Projects 
With^lndustry  program.  - 

NARF  has  administered  a  national  Projects  With  Industry  program 
since  1978.  NARF  works  with  five  NARF  state  chapters  and  20 
rehabilitation  facilities  to  develop  programs  winch  use,  transi- 
tional workslots  in  industry  and  t  raining  based  on  the  recomnenda- 
tions  of  local   employers.  Last  year,  the  NARF  project  placed  493 
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handicapped  persons  through  a  combination  of  f  eder.il  ,  state  and 
local  funds ,  Most  of  the  cl  ients  were  severely  handi  capped  wi  th 
the  vast  majority  being  diagnosed  as  mentally  ill  and  devel- 
opmental ly  disabled.  The  salary  range  for  these  persons  placed  was 
between  $6,432  and  $19,200. 

An  independent  survey  undertaken  by  Portland  State  University 
f ound  tha t  in  fiscal  1 981  the  ave rag et. hou rl y  rang e  ea rned  by 
Projects  Wh'.i  Industry  clients  was  $4,75.  The  average  cost  per 
placement  was  $737  in  federal  funding.  In  a  survey  of  clients 
placed  through  Projects  With  Industry  and  other  placement 
programs,  it  was  found  that  twice  as  many  Projects  With  Industry 
clients  were  likely  to  be  promoted, 

NARF  believes  that  the  proven  success  of  PW1  over  the  past- 15' 
years  clearly  justifies  expansion  of  the  Projects  With  Industry 
concept.  Although  Projects  With  Industry. has  received  increased 
funding  over  the  past  several  years,  it  is  time  that  Projects  With 
Industry  be  given  higher  visibility.  Congress  should  provide  a 
funding  level  which  will  encourage  programs  in  all  states  and  will 
allow  expanded  prograjns  in  certain  industries  which  hold  the  most 
promise  for  jobs.  NARF  recommends  an  authorization  level  of  at 
least  $25  million  for. fiscal  1984.  The  current  funding  level  is  $8 
million  and  an  additional  $5  million  was  added  to  the  fiscal  1983 
appropriation    for  Projects  With   Industry  in   the  Emergency  Jobs 
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Dill,  bringing  the  fiscal  1983  appropriation  to  $13  million.  The 
Reagan  Administration  has  recomnended  $11  million  for  fiscal  1984. 
It  would  take  mich  more  than  $25  .  mi  11  ion  to  meet  the  needs  of 
handicapped  persons  who  could  be  placed  into  competitive  jobs. 
NARF  firmly  believes  that  rehabilitation  facilities  and  the 
business  conmjnity  could  meet  that  need  given  adequate  resources. 
NARF  realizes  that  an  increase  of  threefold  to  the  appropriations 
for  Projects  With  Industry  would  not  be  easily  obtained,  therefore 
this  r^conmendation  is  for  an  authorization  level  of  £25  million 
to  emphasis  the  need  to  expand  Projects  With  Industry.  NARF  feels 
this  figure  is  fully  justified  given  the  reduction  in  public 
assistance  costs  and  the  increased  tax  revenues  that  would  be 
realized  from  the  more  than  18,000  handicapped  persons  that  could 
be-enployed  if  the  full  authorization  of  $25  million  was  appropri- 
ated. 

PW1  should  be  given  a  separate  title  in  the  Rehabilitation  Act  as 
a  concrete  indication  of  Congress'  corrmi tment  to  providing  mean- 
ingful employment  opportunities  to  handicapped  persons.  The  1978 
amendments  also  created  a  grant  program  for  Business  Opportunities 
for  Handicapped  Individuals  in  Title  VI  along  with.  Projects  With 
Industry.  NARF  recognized  the  need  for  providing  capital  resources 
and  technical  assistance  to  handicapped  individuals  to  enable  them 
to  establish  and/or  operate  small  businesses.  NARF  feels  that  the 
Handicapped  Assistance  Loan  program  at  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
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tration  best  fuirtlU  t)mi  role.  Therefore  Title  VI  could  become 
the  separate  title  for  Projects  With  Industry. 

Projects  With  Industry  should  continue  as  a  discretionary  national 
program  within  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration.  The 
flexibility  of  cooperative  agreement  between  the  RSA  Commissioner, 
the  private  business  sector  and  the  private  non-profit  sector 
should  continue.  The  flexibility  afforded  under  the  current 
program  has  allowed  and  encouraged  many  businesses  to  participate 
in  the  program  when  they  miqht  not  otherwise  have  been  willing  to 
take  the  initiative  to  take  part  in  these  programs.  This,  flexi- 
bility has  also  allowed  local  rehabilitation  agencies  to  tailor 
Projects  With  Industry  programs  to  meet  local  needs.  If  anything, 
added  emphases  should  be  placed  on  the  cooperative  nature  of  the 
program  between  th*  business  cormunity  and  the  local  rehabili- 
tation agencies  that  can  assist  business  in  training  and  placing 
handicapped  persons  into  meaningful  jobs. 

Section  12  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  states  that  the  Comnissioner 
of  Rehabilitation  Service  Administration  may  provide  "...consulta- 
tive services  and  Technical  Assistance  to  public  or  non-profit, 
private  agencies  and  organizations."  This  authority  and  an  earlier 
provision  in  Title  III  were  traditionally  used  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to'  rehabi ligation  facilities  in  areas  such  as 
contract  procurement,  high  technology,  cost  accounting,  marketing. 
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etc.,  to.  help  facilities  improve  their  performance  in  providing 
services  to  disabled  persons.  Technical  Assistance,  provided  under 
Section  12,  allowed  facilities  to  be  operated  in  a  more  business- 
like manner  and  to  become  more  self-sufficient  and  less  dependent. 

In  the  past,  Technical  Assistance  had  been  funded  at  $250,000  per 
year.  Although  a  small  amount  when  compared  to  other  programs, 
the  appropriation  was  spread  among  many  facilities  since  most 
Tnchni  :al  Assistance  provided  wa?  of  short  dilution  and  th?  amount 
of  money  needed  for  each  consultation  was  relatively  small. 

The  addition  of  Section  506  of  the  Act  in  1978  caused  confusion  in 
the  Technical  Assistance  program  since  it  provided  for  Technical 
Assistance  to  "persons  operating  rehabilitation  facilities"  but 
only  for  the  purpose  of  removing  architectural  barriers.  Funding 
was  shifted  from  Section  12  to  Section  506  without  the  realization 
that  this  would  not  allow  funding  traditional  Technical  Assistance 
to  rehabilitation  facilities. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  should  be  appropriated  in 
fiscal  year  1984  for  Technical  Assistance  to  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties under  Section  12. 

Rehabilitation  facilities  need  access  to  experts  to  advise  them  on 
i  ssues     rel evant     to    providing     employment    and     rehab i 1 i tat  ion 
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services  to  disabled  persons.  The  low  cost  per  consultation  and 
the  improvement  in  services  resulting  from  the  consultations  make 
the  small  appropriations  most  worthwhile. 

A  Cornnjnity  Service  Employment  Pilot  Program  was  added  to  the  Act 
in  1978.  Patterned  after  the  Older  Americans  Act,  it  would  have 
promoted  useful  employment  opportunities  In  public  and  nonprofit 
agencies  providing  connunity  services.  In  these  times  of  high 
unemployment,  handicapped  persons  have  a  particularly  difficult 
time  finding  employment.  The  reauthorization  should  direct  Imple- 
mentation of  this  program. 

Research  regarding  the  development  and  improvement  of  rehabili- 
tative treatment  methods  and  rehabilitation  engineering  methods 
and  devices  Is  critical  to  an  effective  rehabilitation  service 
system.  The  National  Institute  of  Handicapped  Research  is  under 
new  leadership  and  its  programs  are  j)elng  administered  well.  The 
problem  now  Is  essentially  one  of  Inadequate  financial  resources. 
In  this  fiscal  year,  only  50*  of  the  applications  recormended  for 
funding  were  funded.  Kfajor  funding  increases  are  needed  In  fiscal, 
year  1984  and  future  years  to  support  meritorious  applications  and 
to  initiate  and  expand  new  programs  in  research  training  and  small 
Investigator-Initiated  grants. 

There  Is  a  real  need  for  a  strong  advisory  panel  to  the  Cornnis- 
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1    Moner    of    RSA    for    rohabl  1  i  tat  t  on    services   and    other  programs 
affecting  handicapped  persons.  The  National  Council   of  the  Handi- 
capped        formed  in  1978  to  play  both  an  advisory  role  and  to  set 
policy  for  Rehabilitation  Service  Administration  and  to  establish 
research    crl teria    for    the   National    Insi  tltute    for  Handicapped 
Research.  Because  of   the  dominant   role  of  politics  In  the  selec- 
tion of  National  Council  of  the  Handicapped  members  and  a  lack  of 
Independent  staff,   it  has  not  been  as  effective  as  it  could  be  as 
an  advisor  to  Rehabilitation  Service  Administration  and  N1HR.  The 
President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped  has  been  In 
existence  for  many  years  but  has  never  provided  the  leadership  or 
independence  needed  to  be  effective.  The  National  Council  of  the 
Handicapped  has  a  budget   of   less  than  $200,000  while  PCEH  has  a 
budget    of   close   to   $2  million.  A  more  effective  advisory  panel 
might  result    from  consolidating  PCEH  and   the  National  Council  of 
the  Handicapped.  The  Subcormi  ttee  fhould  study  >.he  possibility  of 
this  merger  and  hold  hearings  to  determine  whether  this  would  be  a 
feasible  approach.   Legislative  changes  could  be  considered  after 
hearings  and  a  thorough  study. 

11.  Section  101  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  should  be  amended  to  require 
that  states  establish  uniform  rates  of  payment  systems  so  that 
facilities  are  adequately  reimbursed  for  their  services. 

'     There    Is  a   direct    federal    interest    in  the  rates  of  payment  for 
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services  utilized  Uy  h  t .  *  t  •»  fancies  which  .  relates  to  cost  effec- 


tiveness. The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,'  as  amended,  both  in  the 
state  plan  requirements  and  special  provisions  for  facilities  in 
Title  -  MI  indicator*  that  the  Rehabt  I  itat  ion  Services  Adminis- 
tration and  state  agencies  have  responsibilities  vhich  transcend 
the  immediate  purchase  of  services  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
clients.  There  is  a  clear  manda  t  e  .  t  o  these  unfts  of  government  to 
insure  that  the  rehabilitation  system  as  a  whole,  including  facili- 
ties,, be  maintained  with  the  capacity  to  render  effective  quality 
service  to  vocational  rehabilitation  clients.  The  ability  of  facil- 
ities and  other  providers  to  render  services  is  a  function  of 
thei  r  abi I i  ty  to  cover  the  cost  of  rendering  of  'such  services. 
Virtually  all  support  for  facilities  other  than  payment  for 
services  has  been  excised  from  the  federal  budget.  Facility 
Improvement  Grants,  Innovation  and  Expansion  funds,  and  the  like 
are  no  longer  available.  Accordingly,  if  rehabilitation  facilities 
are  to  retain  the  capacity  to  render  services  both  in  terms  of 
quantity  and  quality,  it  is  essential  that  they  both  generate 
revenues  from  operation  at  or  above  their  costs. 

State  agencies  cannot  fulfill  their  responsibilities  for  mainten- 
ance of  faci  I  it  ies  and.  uti  lization  thereof  \Jt\iie  eroding  the 
capital  base  of  facilities  by  paying  less  than  the  cost  of 
services  rendered.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Act  require  only 
payment  of  the  actual  cost  of  services  provided.  Such  a  provi  si  on 
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would  be  cost    effective,   as    it  will    Insure  that   the  services 
capacity  of  facilities  does  not  deteriorate  by  virtue  of  rendering 
services  to  clients  under  the  state/federal  program.  The  sugges- 
tion that  payment  for  services  at   rates  less  than  cost  is  "cost  , 
effective"  is  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  rehabil- 
itation system.  The  federal  government  prescribes  methods  of  pay- 
ment  to  providers  in  such  programs  as  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  The 
latter  is  analogous   in  legal   structure  and  funding  to  the  voca- 
tional  rehabilitation  program  as  it  involve?  state  administration 
and  matching  of  federal  funds  for  provision  of  services  to  desig- 
nated   beneficiaries.    Accordingly,    there    is  precedent    for  such 
action  which  Is  presumably  "appropriate." 

12.  Amend  the  requirements  in  the  state  planning  process  to  require 
greater  public  participation.  Currently  the  Act  does  not  require 
public  participation  in  the  preparation  ot  the  state  plan  for 
rehabilitation  services.  Specified  times  and  methods  of  oppor- 
tunity for  public  participation  are  needed  to  insure  that  all 
persons  affected  by  the  rehabilitation  program  may  play  an  active 
role  in  the  process . 

13.  Require  RSA  to  have  an  office,  bureau  or  division  devoted  to 
rehabilitation  facilities.  At  least  30  percent  of  basic  state 
funds  are  spent  in  facilities  and  a  rruch  higher  percentage  of 
severely  handicapped  persons  are  probably   served   in  facilities, 
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yet  only  two  per sunn  arc  i'isIj/hhI  to  the  facilities  branch  In  RSA. 

NARK  unjes  the  Subconmi  1 1  ce  to  consider  the  13  points  listed  above  when 
they  mirk -up  the  bills  reauthorizing  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1 973  • 
NARF's  staff  is  willinq  to  offer  any  assistance  requested  by  Subcom- 
mittee members  and  their  staffs  that  mriy  be  of  help. 

NARF  appreciates  the  hard  work  this  Subcomni ttee  has  performed  on 
behal f  of  dl sab I ed  persons  and  looks  forward  to  working  wi th  the 
Subcommittee  and  staff. 
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Tli  in  d»'|»os  it  n»i  U  'tiihin  i  1 1  oil  hy  Alloo  K,  Hue  luls  and  Jan  I..  Itlni'k. 


(Turri'iitly,  wo  iiiliniiit  Htor  n  piiv.ile  uon-pini  1 1  corporation  in  I  ho  stale 


ol  Mi  i'Ii  i^.m  utlei  I  ii  k  coinprohons  Ive  services  to  disadvantaged  adults, 


I'n-V  ions  I  y  , 


loinuli'i!  and  developed  .i  program  >l  national  tflgnit lomcu— 


t hi'  (!olU'K''  Fur  Living,    Hi  tod  in  10/8  iti  the  annual  report  ot  the  l'lesldent's 
Committee  on  Menial  Hot  .nd.it  ion  an  a  "servieo  program  that  works",  the 
Collegu  Kur  Living  oIIit.h  continuing  education  courses  tor  adults  laulod 
do  vi'  lupmen t a  1 1  y  d  i  h ah  led  , 

The  ni'od  lor  regional  education  programs  in  " hist  itut  ions  of  higher 
education,  including  junior  and  community  colleges,  vocational,  and  technical 
inst il ut ions ,  and  other  uou-prnlit  educational  agencies  for  the  development 
.tnd  operation  ot   specially  designed  or  modified  programs  of  vocational, 
technical,  post  secondary ,  or  adult  education  for  deaf  or  other  handicapped 
persons  (See,  fa^b  (a))"  is  appropriate,   legal,  and  a  priority  hi  educational 
realms.     The  nerd  lor  appropriate  services  in  the  educational  arena  is 
apparent.    The  thrust  toward  community  placement   in  the  residential  realm 
and  the.  ma  ins  t  reaming  philosophy  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  posits 
the  challenge  to  pos t secondary  educators :    How  do  you  meet  the  needs  of 
adults  Lab  ted  (Si sab Led  in  an  age  appropriate,  normal  environment? 

Philosophically,  Adult  Learning  Systems,  Inc.  promotes  the  position 
that  every  adult  has  the  right:  to  an  education  to  be  a  participating  member 
of  his  or  her  community.    We  try  to  move  these  rights  into  the  reality  of 
daily  living. 

As  persons  labled  disabled  begin  to  enter  the  mainstream  of  society, 
gaps  in  services  become  clear.    Public  school  mandates  provide  for  educational 
opportunities  for  public  school  age  students,    Community  Placement  trends 
have  developed  a  variety  of  residential  opportunities  for  both  children 
and  adults , 
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Wurkahops  and  work  situ  pruKniin«  h.tvt'  been  developed  tu  enhance  vocational 
possibilities  lot'  adults.    Hut  an  perauna  who  «iro  mo n t <* i I y  rcturduri  sppruach 
their  public  school  age  limits,  they  look  forward  to  bleak  educationul 
opportnitit  It'H  • 

What  are  the  current  educational  offerings'? 

*  Moat  of  the  educational  programs  on  n  poat  secondary  level  are 
currently  hold  in inappropr  lute ,  non-normal  i  /.  lug  envi  ronmunta 
which  promote  dependence  and  some  ma  I  adaptive  behaviors  from 
being  grouped  homogeneously.    Work  Activities  Centers  and  AKC 1  a 
often  hold  classes  In  isolated  settings  (church  baaetnuntsi  elementary 
schools  and  sheltered  workshops  are  some  examples.) 

*  Often,  content  of  courses  offered  within  those  settings  arc  not 
age  appropriate.    Adults  are  labeled  and  treated  like  adolescents 
or  children  or  the  curriculum  is  irrelevant  to  adult  daily  living. 

*  Programs  modeled  after  the  College  For  Living  are  located  at  30 
community  colleges  and  universities  around  the  nation.    They  provide 
classes  for  over  3^00  aduUs  with  disabilities.    College  For  Living 
obtained  funding  from  HEW/BEH    to  expand  the  original  program  at 
Metropolitan  State  College,  Denver,  Colorado. 

*  Alice  Roelofs  developed  over  20  curriculum  guides  that  are  used 
throughout  the  United  States  artd  in  several  other  countries. 

*  Other  continuing  education  programs  are  blossoming  around  the  nation 
as  agencies  cooperate  to  use  a  college  campus  or  community  education 
site  for  more  segments  of  the  community.     In  Michigan,  Macomb  County 
Community  College  and  Schoolcraft  Community  College  have  opened 
their  doors. 
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UmUih  Ihi*  College  h»r  Living  minli'1  ,  vulunUuir  uuult'nt  intwrns  are 


being  trained  tu  of(ur  services  to  adult  h  witli  dUali  1 1  It  Ion  ( M 


students  each  term  at  Metropolitan  Statu  College-  In  Denver,  Colorado. 


What  are  the  need  a  tor  t'urllutr  development   in  ttm  education  domain? 

*  Intense  programs  with  entry  and  exit  criteria  are  needed  at  a  posX- 
MH'ondary  level,     tin*  normal  adult  oduc.it  Ion  arena  Is  the  best 
vehicle  for  offering  such  acrvlcosi    Intor-dcpurtmental  cooperation 
would  lend  itself  to  comprehensive  service  delivery  to  special 
populations.    Currently,  Michigan  ia  developing  programs  to  meet 
those  needs.    Eastern  Mich i gun  University  and  Washtenaw  Community 
College  are  seeking  funds  for  comprehensive  programs  they  have 
developed. 

*  The  numbers  ot  persons  that  could  benefit  from  post-secondary 
educational  programming  are  vast.     In  Denver  2jOOO  adults  were 
identified  in  Community  Mental  Health  and  Department  of  Mental 
Health  programs.     In  Washtenaw  County  950  possible  students  wore 
identified. 

*  A  need  for  standardizing  criteria  to  move  toward  independence/ 
interdependence  is  clearj    Current  residential  settings  vary  services 
from  no  choices  and  total  dependency  to  experiential  problem-solving 
to  total>unconcern  for  educational  needs. 

As  approaching  post-secondary  education  as  a  right  of  all  citizens, 
the  community  college  and  four  year  colleges  seem  the  most  logical  institutions 
to  house  intensive  educational  and/ training  programs.    The  College  For 


Living  programs  opened  the  doors  j>i  the  higher  education  program.    Now  the 
time  is  at  hand  to  propose  a  natural  and  needed  full-time  program  that  colleges 


and  universities  could  promote. 
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Why  is  the  iK'ed  »*m  mluiat  iou  ho  c  rue:  i  u  1  unci  why,  at  a  college  as 
ii»  opposed  to  a  sheltered  workshop  or  resident  ial  setting? 

*  Adults  who  are  labeled  mentally  retarded  are  often  times  just 
beginning  massive  growth  spurts  in  the  cognitive  and  affective 
duma  ins . 

*  Colleges  and  universal  ies  art:  natural  extensions  of  the  educational 
systems  and  they  are  age  appropriate. 

*  Colleges  and  universities    r.e  the  shaping  ground  of  future  pro- 
fessionals who  will  guide  the  course  of  deve  lopinenta  I  Ly  disabled 
people. 

*  Colleges  and  universities  have  facilities  that  would  be  invaluable 
t i»r  training  and  education.  /  '  , 

k     a  broader  spectrum  to  the  present  day  pxtfgrams  are  needed  to  promote 
growth  and  independence. 

We  look  forward  to  an  exciting  educational  future  for  all  adults  within 
the  community  including  Lhosefwith  disabilities.     We  know  that  our  federal, 
state  and  local  communities  will  rise  to  the  challenge. 

Thanks  for  your  interest   in  this  crucial  issue. 
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INDUSTRIES  I  GOODWILL 

1         IN  OUR 
[COMMUNITY 


(«o<Abc n A ;v  * »      TOAJtif v ;  f '    nu.  han:  ti.AHf^  Gooowai  indict^  aunifrJG  program 

24-2  rtjjrJSVL/A'iiA  avfnw.  •  mam:/  -n  Wisconsin  sy^rvi  •  6ce24i3ui 

March  25.  i'iHJ 

Senator  Low II  Weicker,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  the  lluadicapped 
,      Si!  113 

Washington,  D.C.     2051 0 

Dear  Senator  Weicker; 

We  are  concerned  about   tlie  possible  reauthorization  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
.  ami  Amendments,  Public  Law  'J5-h0L! .    We  understand  that"  your  subcommittee  is  sol- 
iciting  testimony  for  the  Record  regarding  authorized  programs.     The  Goodwill 
Recreation  Resource  Center  (RRC)   is  a  current  recipient  of  Section  316  prujects, 
and  therefore,  we  would  like  the  opportunity  to  justify  the  need  and  demand  for 
recreation  programs  for  people  with  disabilities  in  our  community.    Hopefully  the 
following  Information  will  help  your  efforts  in  sustaining  necessary  federal  dollars 
for  recreation  programs  serving  the  needs  of  our  handicapped  citizens: 

(1)  PURPOSE  OF  THE  PROJECT:     Thti  Coodwill  Recreation  Resource  Center  (RRC)  is  a 
community-based  recreation/ leisure  service  agency  for  disabled  adults  in  Dane  County, 
Wisconsin.    The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  educate  RRC  members  in  the  oositive  use 
of  their  free  time.    The  goal  for  all  members  is  community  integration^ in  terms  of 
their  independent  recreational  pursuits.    The  means  to  acheive  this  goal  is  an 
educational  approach  in  a  contextual  and  experiential  setting  for  the  development  of 
recreative  life-skills. 

a 

Through  the  leisure  education  process  and  guided  recreational  experiences,  our  members 
learn  skills  and  behaviors  which  directly  affect  other  facets  of  their  life,     It  is 
the  contention  of  this  project  that  when  members  gain  self-confidence  and  skills  nec- 
essary to  independently  pursue  their  leisure-time  interests,  there  will  be  a  carry-  . 
over  value  in  their  community- living  environment  as  well  as  vocational  training/job 
performance. 

(2)  TYPES  OK  ACTIVITIES:    The  following  is  a  list  and  detailed  description  0f  this 
project  s  services: 

(a)  Leisure  Needs  Assessment /Avocatlonal  Counselling — This  is  a  recent  concept  which 
has  been  developed  to  explore  with  individuals  how  they  would  like  to  use  their 
leisure  time  in  a  meaningful,  and  enjoyable  manner.     It  provides  the  unique  aspect 
of  one7to-one  contact  with  staff  who  assist  in  the  exploration  of  leisure  time 
interests.    Once  an  assessment  has  been  completed,  the  staff  member  will  provide 
information  and  support  in  identifying  and  utilizing  the  desired  program  element 
and/or  community  resource(s) . 

(b)  Monthly  Calendar — Kach  month  a  calendar  of  activities  is  scheduled  Tuesdays 
through  the  weekend  and  is  mailed  to  each  RRC  member;    These  activities  are  * 
planned  with  the  help  of  RRC  members.     The  various  elements  of  recreation 
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'    programming  are  Incut  put  at  j*  »1   tutu  Hiln  r.a  li'ndar ;   l.u.v  uquatlea,  cultural,  outdour, 
.special  events,  social,  special  1  n  L  f<  runL  s/hobb  leu ,'  ami  sports,  to  Insure  that 
the  varied  needs  and  interests  of  RHC  members  are  met,    The  purpusu  of  these 
activities  is  to  offer  to  members,  who  are  not*  yet  ready  for  ho  1  f -in  It  hit  ed  in- 
volvement, an  opportunity  to  experience  community  recreational  pursuits  in  a 
uuppor  t Ive  gruup . 

(c)  Community  Awareness  Group»--These  groups  consist  of  6-10  peuple  and  focus  on 
familiarizing  individuals  with  available  cummunity  resources  which  relate  tu 
the  recreat iona 1  experience. 

(d)  Special  Interest  Groups — These  groups  are  turmulated  around  a  specific  recreation 
Interest  common  to  several  people  and  for  which  no  appropriate  ^uup/organ izat lun 
is  currently  available  In  the  community.     Some  groups  are  ilevelnped  on  a  trans- 
itional basis  prlur  tu  integration  Into  community  organizations. 

(e)  T) cop- In — During  specified  of f ice"  hours,  members  arc  velcume  to  come  intu  the 
Center  to  talk  with  staff,  to  obtain  current  recreatiun  information  from  the 
bulletin  board*  tn  offer  suggestions  for  future  activities,  tu  seek  support  for 
curmat-frt^ps^tuward  independence,  or  to  visit  with  each  other. 

(f)  Vacation  Planning — This  service  provides  the  opportunity  fur  Individuals  to 
plan  their  vacations.     Special  attention  includes  budget  inn »,  means  of  transpor- 
tatlun,  housing,  personal  needs,  type  of  experience  desired,  as  well  as  infur- 
matlon  on  accessible  facilities. 

(g)  Volant on r Ism — For  people  who  have  a  specific  interest  for  enhancing  their 
<7uaTUy  of   leisure  through '  vo  1  unteor  experience ,  the  RRC  has  resources  for 
referring  member's  to  agencies  specializing  in  volunteer  placement  positions 
which  correspond  to  Individual  interests  and  abilities.  '-  3 

(h)  Kol low-Along/ Fo 1  low-Up — The  RRC  staff  schedules  periodic  sessions  with  individual  . 
participants  to  review  each  person's  objectives  and  to  determine  the  need  for 
further  services.     For  those  persons  who  are  "graduates"  of  the  program,  a 
schedule  is  set-up  for  several,  sessions  over  the  year  to  offer  support,  encour- 
agement", and  any  advice  do  aid  In  stabilizing  the  individual 's  attempts  at 
malnstreaming.  ' 

(i)  Leisure  Time  Reference  Service— This  is  a  collectiun  and  dissemination  of  infor- 
.  matipn  on  leisure  time  activities  in  the  Dane  Cuunty  area.    This  information  is 

available  to  Individuals,  families,  and  professionals  seeking  specific  resources 
and  activities  relating  to  a  handicapped  person's  recreational  needs  and  interests, 

(})     Recreation  Consultation — This  service  provides  professional  expertise  in  develop- 
ing, implementing,  and  evaluat ing^ef fee tive  recreation  programs  to  groups  or 
agencies  wishing  to  establish  similar  community-based  programs. 

(3)     TARGET  POPULATION:     The  criteria  for  receiving  RRC  services  are  any  adult, 

18  years  or  older,  residing  in  Dane  County,  Wisconsin,  whu : 

-is  considered  eligible  for  services  under  the  State  of  Wisconsin  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Services,  and 

-has  a  primary  diagnosis  of»a  developmental  disability,  sensory  impairment,  severely 
physically  handicapped,  or  mental  illness,  and 

-is  in  some  phase  of  transition  from  a  dependent  to  an  independent  life-style. 
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i.  avid,    i  I«  1    ,«  ■    in-!    .r..i'riiv  i.. »   KKt:  im.|;i!n' r  r. '  di  ■.  ih  I  Jm-,  ruin!  It  Inns 

j.-.-.ji  .Ivi:.'   their   .  «:uiijj  I.  it  I  'i   -./  I  I  I  .  /  I  .iivim*.-  devr  lopnii/iit  ,   -."f  I  a  I  l/al  Inn  iHll.'i, 

11  !  It  XV-/I  l;slt..it  Imp-,  ,  dca-sr  >>t  mi:  iu.il   illmv,:. ,   l<-v,'l  ut  mental   n«i  ;n  dal  Ion', 

>:  :  .  ,    i:t.|  ad.sptlv*..  hehav  |.»ra  1    iu  I  U:  i :  s,  to  mention  a  few. 

>  ■  Ai'i  '^j     i  itAii II.IT.\  1"  1  ■  >N  t'l.l ; s :     After  I  lie  expansion  of  iii.-rvli:u!;  bet-Jime 
i  ■■■  i:.      !  •!>■•!    I        !<aV,;  sL.irf  ■.-  .i  at. i  sued  .i  <  'nyniii  lent  ioiin  no  i  work  .with  area 

,«1,f        -n  i!s       .liem>.  ell,-lbli    in  ii:»i'Ivr  l«'i<t.  r.urvli  us.; 
'■1';f  ■'  f,',:'  i-ti.T«_  tu  .is.,!:,!  Ii'.'H   u-vh.i!.  In  their  clients.'  ruhah  1 1  J  tat  Ion 

-  it      t  it  ut  ■  it;       hit  -  i  I  n  In.*  i<t\,\>  I  uyn.-nf   a  t  I  «u   r  lo'.ut  o  ; 

■  ""'   'srn-it  .  use         .,t   |i>;p  uvur  '.il?  .nir  aiiinitlv  r.i  o  I  vi  uy,  DVK  service;*  or 
:...:e  t.'..  iv.-.|  wrvhe-.  in  Lbe  past  .     <>l  thin  same  number,   I'),:  ul   tin:  KKC  NiemberHhip 

; -litis  r.  [;Vr  r«'UTrals  vUh  a  ;l  aunt  i;i  1  caseload  ut   nver  J')U  clients  who 
s'.i.!  ben- 1  It    i  i .  ■  .is  KK«.   .st-rvtccs  ,' 

'  "     '       ;;    •   ;'-  :  V  'y'^'1'.5:,,^11,.!^,!^-!  A^J^^.*''^  K  KHAHH.it  All  ON;     The  KKC  was 
•  wi:  U-'l  rr.I,    .u:<ut.  .imt  Tim:   in  \>,n'i"\  o"  "tin-  l;ia   that  thi  i>  project's  p,oa  1  s  nte  in 
'         i  i.nf  virli  i.in-  bivision  ol   lW.n  innal  kebab  '*  !  It.it  1<  »n  '  s  mlsj.lon  statement:  ' 

"In   t-.atin.'r  uuf  ol   tin-  Department's  mlssLnn,  the  division  of  Vocational 
ki?i..i6i!  i  tat  ion  Lu  to  I'lml,  evaluate,  and  provide  supriceS  to  disabled 
pt:t  ^.ir.ii  through  a  planned  ami  individualized  program  to  h^p  them  secure 
an.!   :Mi|ntaiii  employment  at  a   level  cony  Is  tent  with  their  physical  and 
'■«iit.. i  >  ipuhi 1 Ities;  and^  u>  im;reus*'  the  ability  of  severely  disabled  , 

<''•  '  Uvi«  and   lunctinn  independent  !  y  in  the  community  and  do  so  in 

i\ i->n  wiiii  uthi-r  htiia.ni  service  agencies," 

l'-L'.  :'lJ  y^ylKlltlTioNS  TO  SOCIALIZATION.  MOBILITY,  AND/OK  INDKl'KNDKNT  LIVING? 
l!« ,;  i""  «s  a.-\irre  t:eiuiir    U  Liatied  on  the  therapeutic,  model  of  a  rehabilitation 
tiaisi  vir  -it  l-;na4  r  outfit- 1 1 -is ,  independent   living  agencies,  arita  workshops, 

L-asf  "tai:.i..n    ,  allied  heal  tit  pr  <  it       Ions  ,  iecte.it  Ion  therapists,  etc.)  to  impact  on 
-ui   individual's  sn<s;t-jsftil  and  t.H.il   rehahi  I  i  t  at.  Ion  plan.     Through  tills  holistic 
appir.a.'.h  to    .I't'-ln^  L  in,,  ne.uis  cit   handicapped  citl/.en.s,  n  st  rue  Lured  recreation 
pr.->;iMi:i  .an  :naVe  an  L-(jn;il   cuutrlbution  to  effect  cliany.es   in  attitudes  and  behaviors 
ot   the  handic.ippcd  adult .  ' 

IIil.  Kl.-c:  ;.tau  -  .insist  ant.  ly  encourages  se  1 1  ■  In  ic  iat  inn  ,  se  1  f  -assert  iveness  ,  indepen- 

dwnt  d«iv.ish.n-i.'i.ikin^,  ,md  apprnpr iat l-  social  behavior^  when  demonstrated  by  the 

p  in  l»  ipant  .     Hecause  of  our  pro^r.im  services  and  innovative  features  members  learn 

wi.itt?  t,»  .■(■  :.,r  lecruat lotial  pursuits,  how  to  K^t  there  usln«  the  public  transpor- 

tatiou  ein,   how  t.«  plan  and  autke  decisionsv     The  staff  consistently  models 

ippri'pri.i te  s-cla]  behaviors,  encourages  member  interaction  with  other  RRC  members 

.»p.-c  i  t  |,.a  M     and  tint  public   In  vu-neral,  suKRcsts  appropriate  convorsat  ional  topics, 

teat.hr.>  mea!  planning  and  pt  epa  r  il  Ion  ,  helps  to  budget  money,  ;md  a  Ivocdtcti  the 

•I  t*ve  Ii'pmoi.t  at   .jkllltj  fur  life-.onv,  leisure  endeavors  which  will  complement  vocational 

pursuits 

(7)  JMI'Ai^r: 

--■.):.  c  ai  the  project's  ^oals  was  to  serve  a  total  of   I  DO  individuals.    As  of  lust 
month  we  hav<!  served  lo^  disabled  individuals  with  a  current  waiting  list  of  25 > 
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--Wi-  have  successful W  met  uur  goal  •  j  1  ottering  serviceu  by  expanding  Lliu  erituria 
uf  disability  groups.     (Until   the  grant  was  awarded,  RRC-  Served  tmly  those  adult h 
with  a  primary  diagnosis  of  deve lopmenta I ly  disabled.)    Now  we ,  in  addition,  have 
been  serving  the  mentally  III,  sensory  impaired,  and  physically  liamt ieapped .  Thu 
projuet  gual  was  to  serve  the  above  disabilities  with  the  following  percentage 
breakdown:  "  Developmental  illmibll  it  Us— 40Z;  mentally  ill— 352;  physically  disabled— 
i'jXi  .sensory  iiap.il  red—  10* ,    To  date,  we  are  roughly  complying  to  these  percentages. 
--Another  gua  I  is  to  target  H  community  recreation  t  uv.  U  It  ies  to  provide  barrier-free 
environments*    Wu  have  .Hucceatfiul  ly  convinced  i  facilities  thus  lar  to  take  steps  to 
remove  an:  hi  tee  turn  I  barriers.  « 
—Anecdotal  data?     Hut*  are  Ih-'t  unci-ess  stories  for  each  of  the  RRC  members  as  to 
the  Impact  this  project  has  had  on  them.     Here  are  a  few  we  would  like  to  share: 

*Utie  man  with  eerebral  palsy  has  made  personal  public  attestmentu  on  several 
oiMmhIoiih,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  RRC ,  that  due  to  his  successful  recreational 
experiences  and  staff  support  he  had  the  confidence  to  apply  for  a  position  at  one  of 
the  local  banks.     He  has  since  been  promoted  on  his  Job  and  is  a  "graduate"  of  the  RRC. 

"A  woman  with  a  mental,  llluesis  diagnosis  came  to  the  RRC  for  leisure  counselling 
services.     She  wa^  concerned  that  she  would   lose  her  Job  because  she  had  no  friends 
und  was  stuck  in  a  leisure  pattern  of  too  much  television  and  brooding  on  her  problems. 
After  a  few  sessions  and  some  referrals  to  community-based  recreation  groups,  she  is 
.client  with  her  Job  performance  and  feels  more  secure  dealing  with  major  changes  in 
her  )  oh  rnaponslbil I  ties. 

*Uulng  I  he  I  he rapetit  Ic  recreation  approach  of  "progressive  programming"  approx- 
imately 20  RRC  members  have  developed  sufficient  skills  to  compete  in  mainstreamed 

/I ty- league  Softball  and  volleyball  teams. 
*Due*to  collaborative  efforts  between  the  RRC  and  the  Madison  School-Community 
" Recreation  Department  we  have  placed  10  members  in  an  on-going  community  ceramics  class. 
In  summary,  we  believe  the  cost  of   recreation  programming  is  extremely  cost-efficient. 
Our  own  project's  cost  is  ShO.QOO  and  we  will  be  serving  close  to  200  individuals 
before  the  end  of  the  grant  period.     The  total  amount  appropriated  for  recreational 
n-grams  is  so  minisculc  in  comparison  to  thu  Federal  Budget,  yet  the  withdrawal  of 
these  funds  will  have  a  major  and  predictably  negative  impact  on  disabled  citizens 
who  currently  depend  on  special  recreation  programs.    We  are  aware  that  one  cannot 
count  the-  success  of  recreation  programs  in  case  closures  and  job  placements.  However, 
the  positive   impact  on  the  rehabilitation  process  seems  to  us  to  be  clear  and  viable. 
We  do  not  envy  the  arduous  task  you  and  your  committee  must  face  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
We  would  hike  to  thank  you  not  only  for  this  opportunity  to  share  our  concerns,  but 
also  for  all  the  time  and  energy  you  will  have  invested  on  behalf  of  our  country's 
recreation  programs! 

Slncenly.  . 

Sandra  C.  Hall  ;  Kristina  T.  Madison 

Project  Director  Program  Coordinator 
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Statement  of 

THE  AMERICAN  SPEECH-LANGUAGE-HEARING  ASSOCIATION 

Regarding  Reauthorization  of 
The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended 

Submitted  to 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  and  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
SUBCOMMITTEE  on  the  HANDICAPPED 


Roger  P.  Kingsley,  Ph.D. 

Director,  Congressional  Relations  Division 
Governmental  Affairs  Department 

March  28,  1983 
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Hif    A-iL-r  i<:,ltl   S|V»'Ch-;.ill»K'MKi'   Mr.n  h»K,  A'.Mir  I  .11  lull    (ASH\)   Wrl.n'.m'n  the 

o  pfir  tun  Uy  tn  present   its  v  lews  and  r  tciw  ndat  lorn,  cut.r  *•  n>  I  !»»■  rehab  I  l.l  l  Jit  Inn 
prtn;r.m'.      r  v  1  tik  ''iM/enn  wl  t  h  \a\nd  icappl  ng   com!  i  t  ions  ,     Physical  Ly.  and 
mentally  hand  Uapped  p«r  s<»iis  coinprisea   :-ubs  I.  ant  lai  |*»rt  ion  of   the  naLlon's 
population  -  around  'iL>  ml  II  km  Arumg  tin.-  roost   prevalent  liand  irapping 

conditions  are  speech,  I  augua«e ,  hearing   i  in  pa  i  nnent  s .     Bi^amse  t  he  ability 

to  oyswum  l-o  h  t  h  effectively  is  so  fundamental    to  other   life  activities  -  learn- 
ing,  Int  crpersofial  relat  ionshl  ps ,  and  vocational   pursuits  -  any  loss  or 
t  lrattat  ion  of   thl-.  at  1 1  1 1  y  can  !«•  dft  r  1  unit  a  1    in    individual   hunan  development. 
ar*i  performance. 

V'dA  J    •  -V  '  ;ro!vs--.  tonal   and   sc.  i  en  t  i  f  1 c    society  represent  lea;  over  3?,U00 
s  ..,,„.-  v~  ]  ii|i:ii,i.;<. ";     h'        1     s  and  .»nd      i.v  l'-t  s  nationwide,    including  tinny  who 
provide  ri-haM  1  i  t  i:  ion  ser  vires  to  handicapped  adults.    Our  members  work  in 
UiApli  .lis,  '■:■«-!■  *h  .»mi  In-arid)-  r\i-.:  ie«i,  cut  patient   rehabilitation  centers, 
billed   nursing   facilities,   h.;tie  health  agenci.'::,   Head  Start  programs, 
Veterans  Administration  and  Department   of  Defense  'ho*;  pi  L  J  Is  ,   public  and 
pr  1  va  t  e   sc  !<:« o  1  s  ,  a nd    1  nd  e  pe  nd  e  n  r.   pr  ar  1. 1  c e « 

The  Rehabilitation  Art   is  widely  judged   to  be  one  of  the  no  si  significant 
and  successful  statutes  relating  to  human  services  and  human  rights.     Broad  In 
"scope,  this  one  Act  provides  America's  handicapped  citizens  with  the  promise 
of  fulfilling  their  life's  potential  through  basic  rehabilitation  services, 
assistance  from  quality  trained  professionals,  opportunities  for  independent 
living,   and  guarantees  of  basic  rights.    We  support  each  of  these  sections  of 
the  Act!     the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  State  Grant  Program,  Rehabilitation 
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'•■  ;  -i.i-v,  t.ii  li!.K'|.i:i,.ii>fil  l.ivin,;,  |'|,.)crth  With 
Iiill.il    I  libt  1 1  lit  ••    toi    H.ttitl  1  -  ,»|  |>ftl  Kif^Mirh,    the  National 

tn.iUMpjvd,  and  Title  V,   p»wt  ic  ul.ir  I  y  h  btruu^ly  enforce! 
imih-K  d  Imt  linit.-ii  u>n  ,i,;,ilu*,:   .Juallflnl  !ihu<1  u.ipped  persons 
•n!    '••Mvitlfj,  t  c-  -iviiif,  fetl.i.tl  tin.iuitci]  ,-issIt*t.iiH*e. 

■'I'wlll     t-|(.!ly    I'KMMJiH-    M'ViT.ll    O?     Llil'M"    Sl'illliIlN    lllld  WiU 

■ -'-!r..'-:M.it  Inn*   .  .r   ,ni'-  hi  j  i     timi  «,  Njr  each  * > J   the  major 

■V:. .iM  !  ita!  ion  At: -  nt  :   U'.h.  fJi-M21,   -is  ,mr iuIih!  by  the 

'    -  ; -fii-T-iw    i/i  v  i,  .... ,  ,in.i  Uvi-liippn.-iir  ,\l   I'isahiHtifB  Act  of 
;  -iN    !-»iiiv,    hi  rmM    ..k-pU,  nil  imi  areas  which  we 

«.r  tfft  iMiimsi,  i>!   l  hi:  Act's  implementation  and  are  in 
TfVitfj  and   !  on  I «;  Ui  i  vc  reform:     the  "balnncud"  program 
■ :      -i         ii- .-.  i  :;t. m.;v  the  (-'.tiu1   of  N'.-.i/iiuss  and 


.-       ■  :_i  :  l^vi'ai  S c .i :.  e  Cr  .ml  s  (  "iTt  ion  110) 

■'■c.isiKMi!  'k»-mm!>  i  1  i  t;.t  ion  St-.ir.ti  <;r<int   program  has  been  a  model  of 
v-Arr.        r »■::«: r. •» Li iiir.  -  an  effective   federal  state   partnership  -  for   sixty- two 
yt  its.  '/JIM,  tht'  prvgrarc  lias  served  about   2'3  million  arsons  and  has 

r>..i.,.bi  I  itat-i  ..tor-  th.u:  six  call  lion  of  them.     The  cost-effectiveness  of  the 
pr^i.u   is  very  hi^h  (a  ratio  of  better  than  i  to  10)  and  it   is  estimated  that 
lUv  benefit   to  governments  at  all  levels  is  about  $280  million,  including  in- 
oocc  ,ind  payroll  taxes  and  funding  saved  as  a  result  of  decreased  dependency 
or,  public  v  ^1  rare  and   institutional  rare. '  ' 
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About  »iio  HiUl-.n  Imiu.Ip  tipped   \  ml  I  v  I  ihul  s  ,\i  v  wrvwi  iinutui  II  y  (  although 
the  number  has  been  declining  fur  the  past  six  yearn  riiivn:  funding  has  not 
kept   fuce  with  inflation  and  toe  a  use  a  larger  proportion  of  severely  (and  hard 
lu  rnh.iblHt.itv)  pen.onn  arr  being  served.     The  number  of  persons  successfully 
reh.ibtllt.iti.-il  and   tin-  number  of  new  i.o,es  have  a  bin  been  der.llning. 

This  yr.tr  we  h.itv  .in  oppuri  unl  ty  tu  reverse  t  lie  mi;  trends  and  to  nimble 
■aore  handicapped  citizens  to  benefit   (run  vrjc.ittnn.il   rehabilitation  services. 
TH«  Assor.lfit  ii»n  reiM.snends  that  Congress  raise  the  authorization  levels  for 
:-i.,.iv-   Mat*  Cranis        M,f-"i7.«  mi1,  lion  f>>r  FY  198- ;   $1,141.1  nil  linn  f>r  FY 
I9V=»;  and  S 1 , 234 .  o  nl  11  I'M!  fo'  KV 

",i  b.-.M  1 :  i.  ,iM  «  n  Tim  in:       0*.ecti.»n  304) 

Th.-  t*ciidh;iit-iti<)n  Training  prugran  was  '  estabi  is  hud  by  Congress  in  195^* 
ti\   ;  rny.de  !  »r  l  he  pre  para :  inn  anc  maintenance  of  a  qualified  rehabilitation 
vu-r    forc«f.     The   pro-rata  was  ^nanded   in   197  3  to  meet    the  demand   for  more 
Bj.v.-ial  tK«!  personnel  qualified   to  work  with   persons  suffering  from  a  variety 
o  :   i iSet!) 1 1 n g  c." nd  i  t  to n s  and   to   improve  the  skills  of  t ho s e  al ready  engaged  in 
rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped.     The  program  supports  training   in  the  broad 
rar.~?  ot  established  rehabilitation  fields  identified   in  the  Rehabilitation 
Ac:   Including  speech-language  pathology,  audiology,  physical  therapy,  occupa- 
tional  therapy,  rehabilitation  counseling,  and  interpreters  for  the  deaf. 

Despite   the  need  for  greater  numbers  of  rehabilitation  professionals  to 
serve  the  handicapped  and  despite  serious  shortages  of  adequately  trained 
professionals  in  many  fields,   federal'  support   for   this   program  has  been 
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'df»/ 11  fit  UK  sin..*   tU«a!    y«».ii    I  ■*«<}.     Uv   rvr  muitii-  ml   tli.it   (In-  authorization  k'Vul 
for  Rvhabt  Ll  tat  Ion  Training  or  t,et  -it  S  '10.  !•  mill  lun  for   I  Uc,*!  yiNirh  IfJH4 
through  l'JHt>. 

We  abo   f .iv.tr  am«.Mnlin«  Section  iu>'»  to  clarify  the  r uspunRibi  1  i ty  of  RSA 
In  .iIlnroiliiK  training  hinds.     Tin-  term  "hal  nrnT<!"  program  liat.  no  clear  mean- 
ing and   should  Hi  her   he  dHlm-d  or   <>  1  j  m  1  iui  I  v<\ .     Lit  h-i    way,    Oi  n>*.r  i»«<s   a  lould 
require  tin*  Commissioner   to  stibn  1 1   to  Congress,  .1 1  on>*  with  the  RSA  budget 
propusAl,  a  dutatltt!  explanation  of  how  funds  will  be  allocate!  annnjj  the 
ren.ibllttrfl  i«>n  discipline!;  and  li.w  thesi*  .il  l.u\«[  Ions  .ire  rel.rti-d   to  legitimate 
findings  i»f    i'i'is.  r.in'l    ■.;}('.»  ft  ,•■);»■  s  . 

t  lon.il    |i.»..t  Mtit  •■  uJlJJandUapped  Rrse..rch 

»ne  \*,itu.r.iil    Institute  of  Handicapped  Rsearch  was  established  by  the 
19;'h  i  i-h      i  i  tat  ion  amendments  fP.L.  95-ft02)  "to  promote  and  coordinate 
research  with  respect   t.,  lund  vciipped  individuals..."  (Sec.  202(a)). 

According  to  the  NIHK,  research,  funds  in   fiscal  1982  were  provided  to 
centers  conducting  long-term  studies  and  utilizing  teams  of  medical,  allied 
health  and  technical  health  professionals.     Core  areas  of  research  have 
included  comprehensive  rehabilitation,  vocational   rehabilitation,  aging, 
mental   illness,  deafness  and  hearing  impairment,  sensory  and  communicative 
systems,  and  blindness.    The  Institute  has  provided  support  for  important  work 
in  the  development  of  communication  aids,  and  through  its  -grants  has  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  research  into  the  special  problems  of  the  elderly 
disabled  population. 


r>r>2. 


i  MIUIV4  i  I  Vf    I  r>«*'  il     I.    •  .    I'          1 1  1  <l  1     t.;    I  In*     rVi'l  .1 1  I     i'l  I  «T  J  1  V  >.   "I     t  h*< 

r»-i.  Ah  I  I  U.u  tt'ii  ^mriiMra,  Y».i ,  fiuHltn,;  fur  NIHK  has  I  I  h»i  s«rs'»-i.il  y»Mr«« 
Wi>  r»i-»«rmi.M..1  tn.il  author  i.-,ir  Inn  l.-v-lv  l>c  rswihl  Uhr-il  ,n  v  J';  mill  Inn  lor  KY 
\uh\  >imi   ,-.u  nUlt.in   !'<:    ttv.il    y»-.i!  >•   I1'.''     in. I  I1'*'-. 

I  ■  --Hint  i  1    hi  r  In-  II., tali.  •••! 

Tr-  [what  t  M  :.,»r  ti-r,   V  t.   ,v-  i!  imih  .         I  '*  '  X       !  .i»- 1  i  t.in-i  ,i  N.iT  *«*ti  t!  fnmcll 

i,:,   •  >  ..  '!  mi  f  !.  •••ii.  ■  i  1         i  >> ps  i :  i  '"i  iHc  !  >r  <• «; !  a !<  M  «.  !i  j  jy,  ;-.»-:  » ■ :  .  •  1   p»l  1- 

f.r       -ii-  .i-i  :   :  ■:    .ur..- i »!:•■   '  >-.:m  r  ..!    «-..\  .isvi   t!>-   \  .   i  ^  •  ir.t  . 

r    .  •  •»  a:ii  v..   M,,i;.    th»<   -..vr.uli  a:i   lri;» .  r  t  .ii'.'    l«  .hi'.T  ship 

i  i-  r.i  hi. it  i  i      T,.i-   It,  n»h.*b  i  !  i  '.-n  t«-r.  ■>!  m.i:i.I  i.-apj'."*'   P--M  nki  nh  nil<! 

■VlJ  i  ,n.J.   ^..r  1  .  ri- .-i:s.    1   r!,.t*    r  >.r  .iutli«i  s?;H.I<hi  .-*Mini«  r.f 

\  r  1  r>*-  i  »: :  ,i  1  s.iii   :  u  r  :  i  s«"  a  I  y  ♦  ,ir     1  'J  h >*  -  i iJ  o  r  . 

r'«< '-\a r. :  Mm;.;'. n  Ti' a  i  ^  i  n.-' :     :-'i\b 1  •  ,'ln'',  tH' 
Le  £  i  * !  a : :  vf  Re  ^ i :  i  r  .ti  <t  c  s 

As   1 1.  .my  pr  o  J  s  s  i  or.  a.l   s  o  r  v  i  <:  v  a  r ,i  ,  vo  c  a  t  io  n  al  rehabilitation  s  e  r  v  i  '.* b  s 
a  r  *  only   i 5  go o ci  a s  *: h v   ^rsoiui -j  ;  vh^  pr  o v  i  J  <j  t he .     He  r  so  n :i e  1   wti (.>  sy-e c  i  a  1  i ze 
in  :'he  r  e  ^l-b  1 1  i  ta Mo r.  o  f  ha n.l  i  c  a  r> ;>V.   I  nd  ;  v  i.1  n.i  1  «i  mis t  r  •••  ^  i  w  q vm  3  i  l  y  t  r a  in  i  ng 
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'       •«      '•'■•  •M'-Hilv    {■■!    ji-i  i.ojh.  ir 

tV  V     "I      'II  '..ill  i   I  .  Hl,;|  I  I  , 

!i-    :'.'h.iv-  i  M  *  ji  t  Inn   f  I  1 1  H  t  .in 

i«  i-    i'<  !  i-!inrti  I  K  it  w. n  pr«.t;r*vn. 

1  :  J-     ■  i     Ci  -.'.i  ■  !  It    ,tl"'l|.  I,  .  ,m<i 

:    ■■  :     <*f  1   i, ,    ! .  ■    (         ,.j  1 1  jr.'  m   t  ci 

I  I  '  ■    J  <  i  1  lif     •  I-;.'     M.r  i  ,i] 


■  i  I.-     i-  .  !  I  «l 


i  )  .is- 


'    '       ■      i.-  i !  ,  v...  .i:  f.t..i ,  ,  .ir.il  ■!!  !M-r  yx  n.«nnH 
.     I  'i  * «'  :-i  •  ■>-:>:  i-.  r<  1mM i  i  f  r.  ion  !n;-i!  i-lne  , 
.Ii''!ti'  :i   (■  y  >::,i'.ry,   n         1  ,  r.;u  tnti   p:;vt'  i.  .=  i  - 

«'t;  V,    r.{;r  ,,;,.(:       :i>i'l     thvl  iipV  ,    S  j  *  l'  i .  J^J»,J  t  In  i  ]  O  ,j  v    .  uu\ 

■  r  !'.i.-!li:v  a.4:-:!  mst  r;tJ.i«  u»  j.-r»st  h»-t  w.s  "«in  j 

li/i-!   ;       -r.:i-l    In  jM-'viJinf   s-rvU'^;  t<<  M!m! 
i  :    ,    '  :  ■•'    i  i !  i  i  (,(i:>:;^  1    in   ;.f  iv  i  »i  ln>'  jf,b 

;  !  .1-  •  '  -«  :  "     *»    I  V  » ■  '"'i    •■«!'    !il  intlr.ippc.1    j  lul  |  v  i.'  ■ 
'11    n..'  'mm  !  r.  .i;-p»'il    itul  Ivli'iuiU,  ,ir..l  .it)n>r 

•-■    "*i    i  t  1  1 1.\ !  1   r;   <■<    1,-ni'!  f  c-lpjHtj  iinlivj:.'- 

■■  !  i'r;:  <-pr  i-  n.i !  I         r,:1vi  !u.h  nn  1 


riS  nr. 
SI. 351 . 

; r. ■ 


^♦T       ■  v    .'■  1  •:  i  '■  i      r.i'  jim  h.i< 

FY  H?«t  "in  pro.1i;r:.s  u-ore  f u 
::r  »e  vi..irs  Lit^r  ,   5  n  FY   1  , 

.,    r  «.»■•>  «,    ,|     ?•]    j.,.r  -•<-■  ;it     i|  t»v* 


i     n i\  ■.  ,in*'"!     p:  ■  i;:r  an,  rJu- 
,-,  •:;'=!':  i  <-  ri : !  y  :  \. :■-)  n. ■  ,-<|   \  ht>  nur.b^r  o  f 
.i:ni  .i'i<i  i.ilop.y  C  soe  Appendix  A), 
jnJf'<i  wt'uh  ex  pcnd  t  furys  nf 

unl  y  17  pr«.' Jeo  t  5  wr*  f untied  with 
I  In*;  wbi.-b  Ik  ex  pi  .i  I  mvj  onlv  tn 
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purl  by  the  overall  Mention  hi  I'ehaM  t  1 1  n\ Ion  Training  *f  undii  rctrnt ) « 

Similar  reductions  in  training  support  are  uvlilont  in  other  ill  vc  i  pi  Inws,  such 
tit  physical  and  occupational  therapy .  >J  ( s«e  Appendix  H). 

Tlw  statute  dues  not  explicitly  define  "balanced  program, "  thus  leaving 
con«l(U«rable  discretion  to  HliA.     Training  prlorUtt'H  are  often  rstabllBlied 
□ore  on  the  basis  of  pnlltlcal  aul  budgetary  tnrtors  than  the  actu.il  need  for 
different  kinds  of  rehab i 1 1 1 n t ion  uv r vie  or.     Several  years  ago,  a  report  con- 
cwrnlnK  the  lopact  of  rehab! I i tat  ion  training  ouppurt  on  the  service  delivery 
system  found  thai   "KSA  does  not  use  data  on  the  eharac  t  i>r  1  sties  of  existing 
rehabilitation  personnel   for  planning  pur  pose*.  .  "J    The  report  concluded  that 
"there  has  been  no  way  to  systematically  estimate   the  demand  for  rehabilita- 
tion per  M.nro'l    in   ".any  of  tin-  eMablished  discipline*  other  than  by  contacting 
prulttsslon.il     r  gauiv.a  t  ions ."     However,  In  recent  years,  RSA  has   sliown  no 
Interest        r    .    I  v  ln>»  or  utilizing   infornatlon  on  training   needs  from  this 
profess  io  nai  as  so  elation. 

Funding  tor  Rehabilitation  Training;  this  year  is  at  the  same  level  as  in 
FY  1982  -  519. 2  million.     Despite  this,  we  have  recently  learned  from  RSA 
officials  that  no  new  training  grants  will  be  awarded   to  speech-language 
pathology  and  audio  logy  programs  this  year.     What  was  supposed   to  be  a 
"balanced"  program  of  assistance  for  rehabilitation  training  has  obviously 
become  seriously  unbalanced. 

Rehabilitation  Service  Needs:     the  Communicatively  Handicapped 

In  its  most  recent  Annual  Report  to   the  President  and  Congress,  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  states  that  training  grants  are 
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•tut  (mr  w«*d  l<y  tiif  i<i  imM  I  it  hi  (nn  A*  t  ul   I'i/.l,  tiM  itintwided ,  to  mourn  that 

f»kilU\|  pvrsonni'l  "are  nvailablu  to  pt "  v  1  «ln  the  hrn«i<l  t«cu  |m>  of  vuc  «t  lotirtl 

r«h.ihilltrttlun  service**  needed  by  severely  handicapped  tmlividuaU  H«rvH  by 

vi»c»it  itm.il  rehabilitation  .ikviicIcr  <ml  r  otwib  1 1 1  tut  Jun  f  «c  1 1 1 1  ic«  ■       There  ar«i 

fcvverul  n.lntR  tu  b«  marie  about   this  m -i  r  t-incnt  .     The  ftrbt   U  that,  altlwuRh 

the  Rehabilitation,  Comprehend  1  ve  St*rw  lr  »•.»»  ^  and  I)«*v«>lri  pmuiit  (« ]  Di  nahi  litiea  Act 

of  1978  (l\L»  ll*i-0UJ)  placed  ^reaier  emphasis  nn  the  rohnbil  tint  ion  of  Hevere- 

ly  handicapped  adults ,   it  did  not  eliminate  the  Iush- severely  handicapped  from 

inclusion  In  the  program. 

The  purpose  of  this  Art   iu  to  develop  and   Implement,  through 
research,   training,  services ,  and  the  guarantee  of  equal  oppor** 
tunitv,  comprehensive  and  coordinated  programs  of  vocational 
rehahtlitat  ion  and  independent    living.     (Section  2  of  the 
Rehab  1 1  lt.it  Inn  Ac  t  of  19/":),  as  amended) 

And,  the  purpose  of  Title  III  -  Supplementary  .Services  and  Facilities  -  £ 

Includes  t ho  author  1 z 1 n^  uf  y rants  and  contracts 

to  assist   in  the   provision  of  vocational   training  services  to 
handicapped  individuals.     (  See  t  inn  2011(2)) 

As  defined  in  the  Act,   the   terra  "handicapped   individual"  means  any  individual 
whs 

(i)  has  a  physical  or  raental  disability  which  for  such  indiviudal 
constitutes  or  results  in  a  substantial  handicap  to  employment 
and  (ii)  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  benefit  in  terms  of 
employabil  ity  from  vocational  rehabilitation  services. .  .(Section 
7(7)(A)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended) 

This  Association  believes  that  it  would  be  bad  policy  and  a  misinterpretation 
of  congressional  intent  to  target  rehabilitation  services  exclusively  to  the 
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LY  ,  ,:  •  M  ...  .i :  .  i-.i  ».!..ti-l    I  ..  it  .v*!e,i-ii        a!  •  w) Ht-li.*«>  till  «*- 

['I,    s    !♦■,!««.   i  ,   ,j   >..•,.[.:  ,1  :  •  ip  ,i,  :    :u!.;  ! !  ■  ■.  :.l  i  v  t  .    •  <ir* 

;f:H'r„i,i    I     '.  ln-     i}.,i<  i '  v  !.      •■>,..';;     : :  ■•>■ :  v  :<  -  ■ .        .    '  ;i        «nl»:/.  I  ,  it 

J.     ;■     [.):•-:  ta:-:  l*\.<t     ..i  :  "1  ale    a:>!    ;>c    •:  ■    •  >  UaL  .oil 

•  :  .- ;  ,   j ;  \  •  ,  -  k:   •.■  ■  .1         i-i-  r     »  triui!1 1«      ■' •    ■.  to  :  'incf 

..«:'»'-::•.•..•;     :r>    ■  i .  •     .:  i .    n  -  r  i 1         .     Th«    i>  i  !  it /  !■<  ■      .n:      n  »•   i  u  a  - 

v 

:     :.r  i  \  *     -\      :!'">-:     .i  '  i'    '..l!  r.!>     .1        I  '  ■•  .        '.Hi.1     1  III  j  M I  I  .» !1<."  :      i        jll.Hl-     ."inn::!  .J!  .1 

;       rill'-   1.,  ■    ■..  .  t-t  •..■!.  a',  r  •■  I'll  :..»:it.ta  ].,  v',      1 1     t!   and     .  atin.ial 
\-iV  snl  t      i  ■■■  r,L<.  .  c.rrcni.    population  t-s  ri  s^a     ;> ,  appr'_  •".  iir.aLel  y 

.. .  ,  ■         i  ■      .    s:i-.   »i.  :  r  .:.!}••-•••■  ;i ,   !  ii;i,;ua«>: ,  .tivi   \Wn\'  \.'  v\   i "\p  ■  i j .nunc s  , 

;rMlip|:;fi  .-.  >:v.\  :•.  ;  "i  *.  £  •  t  s  -5  1  .'.Idfl*.  fin-  '  i«lfl*  t  !nM  pf  u  v,i  1  e  II  I  '  -'C|,rV  .wnili* 
f  .1  ppi ~. .  n  :  i  -  '     tt  >.'.'.*  i     t  «a!   that   aiv>nx  ad  nils  agt      '  *  t 

Jt:  tif.it    U;  pi»»Ji    .itiini^  t  h>.-  he<iri:^  tian^  lc a  ppetl   ib  c  "ir.ia'    r  at  0  ..' 

nr.r  .U)!1.  i.i.r-.i .:  t  r  i  .-r  '  Vj  1 .  ^  i  u-ti  dollars.^ 

r«i   :  u -  .  '••:.l  :  r  lc,r.  lou  aui  auO  u'r  r   po  r  l  I  :\&         speech  an1   ?  .<  ^uage 
i  ra;>.i  "1  r  awt  b  ::i  ti.e  i^pul.st'   u,  .  pr  uvc  i  enc:  oi   ihes-.-  di>>crdt..  In 

tain.     riow«v».»r  ,  gtMteraily  a6b;im<il  z.W\t  at  least   '  )  or i  1 1. iu.i    individuals  , 

including  children  ar.d  adults,  ^ufftr   fi'oo  speech  and  "  .aigua       irjpiV.roents . 
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■'"■•»  ..' •  -        ■  •■      i :  1  <i f  !  v.- f  'kii'.'J  1  -,i|'pt"!   p  pu]  a t  i r, n  incr^ai^-s  ,   »:o  does  the 

■■v.i  .'   t  :         J  -•■  1 :....!  ■  ••■,■>.>■■    1  at  ii<»lnf  1  si     ,n>!  .uid  i  al  o>/  i  >f  s  to  i»t;rve 


'..  ••    :•:■'»«    1    .1-. !    1 .1  r.,;  M.t  ..»•  -lis  .  1  ii  »■  •  ■    1,1',   t-i    i.>tr<>  t       wi-rii  .1  p|r«<  f»r  la  t> 
■'    ■  '•■  ,.r?.irv;,r  ,  .»:  e  .»v  ill  »!»;•■  a:i  i   ar-j  ;•:  ^vi:1     .     4]  ttir>up.>!  taring 

'  '  '  '  .  '    '  !'t  *■!■!■■        '  •  1 1     ["•■».  a1   I  !  j  t  'i  t  U'J.    .tV.vi     Lltt'    IISH  Of 

•• "  •■    "■'.«■  ■         •    ■  '.  ■   .  m.i.i:,I.:.in.-  <■ !'  t  n't  i  Vfly   I  *         Lr;  ;k»  r  I  /nil 

'•  ■.:   s    .  ....      ■■.■Miu:.,itivi'  ilisnnlurs  h.r,'v  Mich  a  hi^h 

"»  '■      ■       ■'    ■      ■-'     1  '•'  '  ■'        '■■  ■  '  'ii:  i-  i   'i.   ;>r •.)>!!•. ins  lic^Uiufi  an::   funded   to  serve 

•"'  '    •    ■■  >:t.  *  '      •)    ■»*.ir  ^o.Kr  !   i nd  i if' i><t  1     were  rehanlli- 

:-    '  -"■   ' '•■  ■  ".  ■■   '■  ■:<>>•;.(;:,,     V»-:  ,  dusi-iLf.   t  h*  *  s  i u  i  f  1  r  an  t  poten- 

■  ■       '   ■    r \ '  \  '  i-  :  ,  '  t-  :>/v  {,<■'  with   •:  po»vh,  lar^u.ige  and 

.  :.y.  \  ,   'nv   :»■•  r     -ivvd,     i  sil  y  ^'.i,  ion  of   thn   individuals  rchabil- 

i::  :"<;i   :.t!  .:c-:-,-,i,n  i::  ;'.  1  r.r.  J  i  «;-.rder<  ,    including  7,  700  deaf,   10, 800  hard- 
•       »'i:ini',,   .s:i*    i, .-.».'"     i  r  h  *;;»•♦.•"  h    j:1...!   iai^-iage  impairments        Ov^r    jio  and 
1  v. e-  1  •  !  f  -■. ;  I  !.  i  '1  r  A'-.'1  r  i .  1  :i s  a r.« •   ;  r  w :i  1  t\I  f  r o n  wo r V.  i ng  as  a  result  of  comm un i- 

d  Is.,  r-it't  s  ,  and   arn-o^   the  estinated   16,5  nillion  people  with  a  partial 
.wrk  disability  are  one-  niMJnr.  wlr.  svifftr   from  speecn,  language  and  hearing 
i-:r-iir3ent  s  , Q 
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A  final    pulnt   net  u   is  that   cotntuun  t  <  a  t.  lu  n   impairment!,  are  utten  related  to 
mvitp  handicapping,  conditions  like  Par  kinson  i  y.r. ,  cerebral  palsy,  and  multiple 
scleras;*.  1    Imllvi.iti.il   rehabilitation  programs  for  persons  with  these  neui  j- 
lu^lcal  cm  mil  dons  frequently  include  t  hi-  M-rvUe*.  of  speech,  Wrng'unge  and 
hearing  profeiislonal  s.     About  one   In  live  r.truke  patients  have  commiin  ication 
pr  obi  ens  and  need  specialised  re  habi  U  lat  Ion  in  order   lo  regain  the  use  of 
tlifir   speech  and   inn^u^!  mechanises. 

Training  L.-t-.S;     Sj.^ec  h-J.au^ua^r  Kith  . lu       and  Audiulogy 

In  .1   1979  report    prepare!  by  n'r.e  HKU'-HRA  Bureau  vt'  Health  Manjuwer  for 
»  ite  ''ii'initt'  (':.•::..".  i  t.  toe  on  Labor  and  Hunan  !<e .so  urce  s  and   the  House  Cnnnittec  on 
I:  trrstat"  and  Korelv.n  Onraaerce  (n.>w  Energy  and  Connurce),   ser ions,  shortages 
wvre   :>>in.d  availability  c;   speech- 1  auguage  {H  tho  lay  is :  s  and  audiolo- 

glsts.     I  '•»««•   Appeii'iiKi^   C  and  [J).     Using  conservative  estimates  of   pr  evalence 
u!   >:oia  i  ir.iCat  ion  disorders  and  dai.i   :roia  a  rational    Institutes  r,f  Health 
study,  the  Bureau  concluded   that  "at   least   three  or    four   tines  more  speech 
pathologists  are  needed  and  approximately  four   times  as  many  and iol ovists  are 
•iceded  to   provide  required  serv ices . . . It  appears   that  the  supply  of  speech 
pathologists  and  aud io log i s t s  is  not  adequate   to  meet  either  current  or  future 
demands  and   needs."' ^ 

Although  the  extent  and   location  of  these   shortages   is  not  known,  there 
is  clearly  no  contrary  evidence  that  warrants  RSA's  dissolving  of  future 
train.. g  funds  in  the   Meld  of  s;*ech-langauge  pathology  and  audiology.  Quite 
the  opposite  -  the  large  and  ever- increasing  population  of  persons  with  pr i- $ 
n.irv  and  secondary  cunauti ica t io n  disorders  requires  the  on-going  training  of 
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pr     »•»  it'JM.U     who  will   It  •■  v.i  ti  ah  !r  io  I'j.'ct.    their   i  ehahl  1  j  t  at  ion  nei.'ds,     A  • 
"balanced"  program  of  assistance  would  certainly  uvvm  to  Imply  this,  and  we 
usk  this  Committee  to  reemphaslze  the  importance  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
rpi.il  It  y  trained  pro  {  rs  s  iuna  1  s   in  the  various  rehabilitation  disciplines  and  to 
reuulr*-  that  HSA  ba-ve   its  allocation    it    training   fund  a  on  actual  need. 

The  Oca  :  nos  s  and  Common  ical  1  ve  hi  border  s  Pr  og  ram 

Mn..  liv,   A/.mA  wishrs  to  tiring  lo   th»-  .it  lent  Ion  of  this  Subcommittee  a 
tilile  noticed  but  hignly  signi  IK*  ant   report   concerning  the  tederal  role  in 
ri.-h^b  i  \  i  z,i :  ic  n  of  adults  with  connun  ica  I  io  n  handicaps. 

7'  v  [{•■It.;'  '.  M  lit        .Services  Administration  Is  the   federal   agency  respon- 
•»:::!■-■   :  <r   :  r  v  ;d  i  n»:   le ade  t  s  hi  p  and  coordination  of  rehabilitation  programs  for 
a.:.:'.*-  Aisei  1  '       .     -Vs  «u»~;,    KSA  is  responsible   for   planning,  developing,' 
1  "j-".  *»".t:rif  lr.£   a:.r!   eva  1  ua  l  1  ng   rehabilitation   programs  for  commtmicat  tvely  ha'idi- 
c.-.p;'V    persons.     Toe  J/e.ifne.'s  ,md  Conmun  teat  ivu  Disorders  Office  (DCDO)  is  the 
.      *  :         h  i  r.  r.  S c  h  1  r  •;  •■ J.  vi  in  : h» ■ «; e   tasks  .     Jin  -/ever,   this  office   has  hi s t  o r  i- 
cal  iy  lacked   the  authority  and   the  res'»urce.r  ner  essary  to  provide  adequate 
representation  of  the  rehabilitation  needs  of  ove.'  20  million  Atner  Leans  with 
speech,   language  and  hearing  disorder*.. 

There  are  se\eral   problems  related  to   the  weak  record  of  DCDO.  Unlike 
administrative  strut urej;  for  the  blind  and   visually  impaired  rfnd   Che  "develop- 
mentally  disabled  population,  the  program  for  the  deaf  and  communicatively 
I  mpa  ir  exi  has  no  legal  base  •     The  for  .ier   p  ogr  atns  are  s  i  tua  t  ed   In  t  he  Of  f  ice  of 
Program  Operations  while  DCDO  is  located   in   the  Office  of  Advjcacy  and 
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■\       ' ' '    t  !  it  U  .|  I  t  v    t  ,    }.|        I.!*'     t  Lit 

i::,.     W..  w...)l<l   ,i|       hc.|^   f  Im»    t  hi- 
i.-ri    1/ 1         i.rt  .1  Ii*-.;. il   !■.« ;;r>    U>r   t'n-  I''  I", 

'■■  ■  j  !  1  «■-!   p  i. ,tn   I ■  ■  r   fst.il  Ushl  uy.  .j  c  in  pre  ho  :r 
I  !.■  r.t-f  r .  r        »       -  v,  j.  ,».ul         v  i         fur  th«< 
ll'i   .    ::.!■! i if  (   a'  i  ■       !  (  .  .»  -Iir  >-. .      Jm   f«ur    t'  toiVl  - 
i".fl  »■■  unt    this        in   >.i     <■   rJi»-  k<v  ■  ft  w.j«; 
.■»Hv.     »V  t.vlU'Vc   i*s.it    It.   1*.   f.  r  ><    !.-r  thu 
■■■  r.tv  i !    si- r  1 1 1 1 1 *  \  v  i     «t>  'livh  ;>r 1.1  ♦«d  a  copy 

s»-il  1     nil   !,  .;-■    i  ',  i;    !  >,••   'um-n- wi  I  1  work 
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i.rli,M \\ i  |,m  .r>i  .'J-  !■<■  '■■•i  1 1 1  ■  >  i  .(tit*  I  < '  d  |  t  ntllii-  .it  Spw  lal  (.duration  and 
Rfhi'  llll.itlvi!         «■  I  <      t    *M.t...il  l'.-t...»t    »"   ui*-  I'r  t-s  I.l«-tit    ami   tit.-  iv.ivj*  >•'.'• 

•  n  K-.ltial  At.  c  Iv'.t  to*.  Related   tu   Ut»-   \  !■  J  :il  st  r.il  inn  ut  iUv  Ht-li.it>  11  1 1  #i  I  Ion 
Art    »{   1'in  as  .iiai> ml fd  (Fiscal  Year   l(/Hl),  1-1 1. 

IW»:   [;,♦  fruit  I'lit.i  I  Ci, rjnjr-it  ton,  "An  AHseHswcnt  ;jf  Ch--  ;r..;  act  uf 

(i,  j  1  i  f  „ »  i«.n  Jjainin,'.  Cr.t-.it   Support   In  Svl  rr.t»"!  Anas;  o£   Academic  ami 
r;,i)-A'.'-iitiMaU   Tr.tlnli^  -m  \nyt  "V  t  mk  t  la<  1'ffi-rt  Ivi-v       uf   the  Vuca  t  lounl 
Kuh.ihll  1 1  .it  Ion  :.i«rvi'-r  li-llviTy  Sy  u  t  »'m .  "     Una!  Kiihinittfd  n>  , 

R.SA/WiKh.i   t  Dt-f  iTal'i-r  1  [-",, 

JWV   tnt  vi  imc  lun  t  1  f^.-r     i  it  inn,  "An  AtiM'S'>miuit  .  .  .  >     I  I  -  7 . 

!V  ha h 11 1 1 fU  1  «  n  Si-  r  1 :  t< s  Adn  1  n  1  s  t  r  a  t  Ion ,    F  t  s r  a  1  V u  a  r  1  *l  H  1  Ai i n  na  1  Ri»  pu  r  t , 
j  .  IK, 

V 

:iritluijal  Ins:  It  u:  i'  !■ :  Si-'arul  ■»>•  l.'al  and  C 'f.nrmti  !«"a  t  1  Disorders  and  Stroke, 
R,.j,.,tt   uf   {  h.-  !\i:ii-l   nn  u.v.nu'ii- .i!  ivi-  Hi  .  >rdtT     I  ■  >   t  »u«  fotlonal  Advisory 

r»>uri»lonli.«l  ri'!  (-uin:  pin  hat  I  IMsouIitm  and  Si  i  Oumr  1  I  .  U.S.  I*;par  t- 
•>"it  "t"  lU\ilt*.  and  Hunar.  S.t  .  :  •■  t» s  (  litni'   l'*7M  J  ■ 

;  '  i  v.  1 1  » t  utt*  o  :   SV  ur  o  I  »>  -'  1 11  a  1   'drawls   <in<!   Str   r»-,  H  v  i  rr>  nt  i_  CorDu  n  lea- 

r.  r  t   : ;  .  '.  ;  ■  <udt-r    :     An  nvcrvJcw,     i'.S.    V  pa  :  t t    >f  iic-ulth, 

■  •  ;.    j.        ...  1 1 .ii  !■  <  i'm:.;  ,'; 

mm-,...'     ..-;!,■:    :  a  ^V.'.-    S:  it  i-\  I  s,  uap-inl  1       :  data   ?m-.  the  1^7  7 
rv).        i    ip  i  ■■-    -i.'l.i-.  Aa.ii  ni '.M'.at  Ion,'  Fiscal   Vr  ar  Annual  Report, 

,t       titer    f  <  r  Mi*  ill1    l>t  it  I  st  1  ■  s,         I  t!i  lni*-rv!i'w  S>-rv.'V  (ly7  7). 

h  ■.:  cau  (>:   '-I'-.'-t  1 1  h  'la:.  ;»■..•-;• -r  ,   Mi.'-tIlii  Ht'S.<ui  es  Adn  in  i  strat  ir>  r, ,'  A  Kt;port  on 
V.  11.-1               ivrs-ainrl    f Nr, v>,:-.s«.r  lf^9), 

■p.,.  -     i  .  i  C-vsTiun  1  ■:.* :  iv«j  ''i1-  rdors  lr-oerar<:    .K».m.  or.r.fnJa  t  if>ns   f '  i  r  the 

Fatar*',   N   -a  -    :-ir."i»  u.*!'t   rt  r'rrjpir*.^  t  -r  the  Cor.i~iBS  iuner  nf  Kehnbi  1  i*  a- 
t rvt  r«s     :  .-s.;t?.ber   P7yj ,  p.  4. 

'iition.il  ^r.tor   for  -kaith  Statistics,   Htalth  Interview  Survey  (  1977  ). 
".(■; DO  7 a  s k  r o r  c r:  R t* po  r  t ,  Ap pc n d  1  x  ■ 
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thv   An¥i\.'A>\   'i;>.-iM.J.   »  llM,    M,.„f|„(.  |  nM  uti   '  A  MIA  *  ,    |r|>t  %'Ut'Hf  tnj! 

np»..«ih-l.in»rt|fw«  l»rfthMo.!Uts  iiimI  /md  1  ol |  «l  »i  twir  ifihrflilf',   U  |iti<<«ird  <<< 
infill   1 1  »*  KM  Mf»ini«n,l/it  Inns  con.'iTninv  r«*aut  hnr !  rai  t  nn  of  Hie  flHcri't  tnnjirv  nr«- 
>;r\iv.  fumtrd  undri   r|,r  Krinci t  I  tin  nf    n,#.  MmuM  «  i,l»|»t'f1  A.  I    '  I'MA )  ,     ANHA  rt«COinro«Jnd« 

f»Tj».  v   i  r   r  r.mi  hr««  1  /Ml  Inn  nf   ,i)  |   p  r  r  .,<i ,,  in..  hiH.lei!  nndtM   PiiM  h  f,  [i,  mid  I'  nf 
lh»«   Ar<-,     W#<  .tie   ptMjM.il       nfijv  mlH"f   rh/ih>»i"(   In   I  In1   |>i  n»r r /imn   for   rhin  Vi?«t  , 
bur    iri--iiamiinH   thy  flnmlMi'i'   IniMMi?  ,1  rtiur'Hii'h  ri'vlV-w  nf   .ill   ppnTrtmn  In 
hri»:Mr;ir  I  nil  •  .r  rt'iiuf  hnr  I  znt  I  on  n»-xt  vi--ir. 

lMiiili-mrnl.it  tin,  .»f    f|..>  f^n(„tl,.,    nl    On1  M  rnd  I  i  rtpj.f  ■  Art    over  a  decade 
.ii?-t,  v»<  >MVe  se»-n  !r--.»">'li«i»(  t'rovth   In  bnfh  the  quantity  ,-iitil  ouallt.v  of  rihiCA" 
'  i  -i  nf   fh.'  Vir.d  i  capped  pr nt*:' .mH  .1  n*1  '.nrvlret,    "nob  of  this  1nprovi«mi'nt  rnn  he 
f  i  'Mti-  '1'  l«i  Mn-  .K-Uvltit's   lnUt.it*':!  tind  r.mp  1  #»r  rd  undrr  (Hi*  dlacretion- 

•irv  t-r.  nr.-  .1  :>.irr  n'    tK»  Kdur.iMnn  of    the  Hand lea Pt»*d  Act, 

pk.i"i:i!  •••    I  r-r  1  iirlf   t  hi-   f  nl  ]nwt  nej 

•  n.>?iwm  ration  pri>t#«rt«   'or  isirlv  childhood  and  -lev.-relv  hand! capped . 
7hes«-  ;<r.iU.<r-.  j>rrjvM»'  i  nf  '-.mat  t  on ,  n,«ti'r(aU  and  services  to  thousands  of 
k!«ndi  carped  children,   teacher*,  wtrents  and  program  administrators.  Without 
promts  such  as   these,   there  vnuld  have  been  little  incentive  to  provide 
n<»t.,S»ii  services  to  thf  pre-school  and  severely  hand i capped  population. 

•  As  the  need  tor  quality  special  education  was  realized,  there  was  an 
Increased  demand   for  oua 1  If  1 ed . special  educators.     EHA  funds  available  for 
personnel  development  ensured  that   there  would  be  a  supply  of  qualified  person- 
nel available  to  implement  EHA  programs ■        ;ortunately ,   the  demand  ha3  always 
exceeded  the  supply. 

•  To  ensure  that  thi^nrogram.s ,  materials,  and  technology  used  in  special 
education  Is  up-to-date  a^l  effective,   EHA  provides  funds  for  innovation  and 
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development .  The  projects  encourage  research  to  ensure  that  the  most" cost- 
effective  nethods  and  materials  are  available  for  use  with  handicapped.  ^ 
children.  "*  ■ 

These  few. examples  show  in  a  small  way  the  importance;  of  EHA  programs  to 
the  lives  of  handicapped  children;  their  parents  and  teachers.    Therefore,  ASHA 
believes  it  is  important  to  continue  the  EHA  discretionary  programs  found  in 
Parts  C,  D,  and  E  and  that  authorized  funding-be  placed  at  a  level  that  will 
ensure  continued  growth  and  improvement  of  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
programs. 

Following  are  ASHA's  specific  recommendations.- 
Part  C,  Sec.  621,  Regional  Resource  Centers  (RRC) 

In  past  years,  the  Regional  Resource  Centers  served  a  useful  function  in. 
providing  technical  assistance  and  information  to  state  and  local  education 
agencies.    During  the  initial  stages  of  implementation  of  EHA  and  P. L;~  94-142 , 
there  was  a  great  need  for  such  assistance.    However,  as  special  education  "pro- 
grans  grew  and  state  and  local  education  agencies  have  become  stronger  in  terms 
of  programs,  staff  and  expertise  available,  the  need  for  national/regional 
technical  assistance* for  State  Education  Agencies  (SEA)  has  lessened. 

ASHA  recommends  that  the  Regional  Resource  Centers  be  reauthorized  for  one 
year  at  a  level  of  $9.8  million.  '   -  ,  „ 

We  suggest  that  the  centers  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
determining  how  state  and  local  education  agencies  can  assume  the  activities 
currently  carried  out  by  the  RRCs.     In  addition  to  providing  technical  assis- 
tance to  SEAs,  RRCs  should  be  given  the  charge  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  other  state  and  local  agencies .providing  services  for  handicapped  children. 
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FY  83  •  FY  83  XsHA 

Authorized  Appropriation'  Recommendation 

*      $9.8  $2.88  $9.8*  - 

*A11  figures  In  millions  of  dollars  . 

Part'C,  Sec.  622,  Deaf-Blind  Centers  / 

The  initial  Intent 'of  the. model  deaf-blind  centers  has  been  met.  The 
centers  have  provldtd  programming  support  for  those  deaf-blind  children  identi- 
fied as  a  result  of  the  rubella  epidemic  of  1963-65.    In  the  14  years  since  . 
funding  for  this  progrp.m  was  initiated,  we  have  seen  the  full  implementation  of 
P. L.  94-142.    Thus,  many  of  the  services  provided  under  this  program  are 
duplicative  of  what  state  and  local  education  agencies,  are  to  provide  under 
P.L.  94-142. 

ASHA  recommends  the  model  centers  and  services  for  deaf-:blind  children  be 
reauthorized  for  one  year  at  a  level  of  $16.0  million. 

We  suggest  that  centers  begin  a  transition  from  centers  providing  direct 
services  to  centers  that  provide  technical  assistance  and  coordination  activi- 
ties in  the  area  of  deaf-blind  and  severely  handicapped.     In  the  future,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  determining  how  such  technical  assistance  and 
coordination  to  state  and  local  education  agencies  fits  with  the  technical 
assistance  activities  of  the  RRC.    Possibly,   all  technical  assistance  functions 
could  be  taken  over  by  one  program. 

FY  83  FY  83  ASHA 

Authorized  Appropriation  Recommendation 

$16.0  $15.36  $16.0 

c 
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Part  C,  Sec.  623,i  Early  Childhood  Education 

Education  of -preschool  handicapped  children  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 

most  C06t-eff ectiv'e  special  education  programs.  The  handicapped  children's 

early  education  program  has  provided  service  to  thousands  of  young  children 

\  * 

through  outreach  programs  and  has  provided  state  and  local  education  agencies 

i  .  ■ 

with  models,  methods  and  materials  that  have  facilitated  the  provision  of  cost- 
effective  services  for  preschool  handicapped  children  nationwide. 

ASHA  recommends  that  the  handicapped  children's  early  education  program  be 
reauthorized  at  a  level  of  S25  million. 

Increased  funding  for  this  program  is  needed  to  encourage  spates  to  pro- 
vide programs  and  services  for  handicapped  children,  birth  to  age  5.  ASHA 
suzgests  that  part  of  the  funds  he  used  f.  provide  states  with  planning  grants 
to  develop  and  implement  a  full  service  preschool  program  plan. 

FY  83  FY  83  'ASHA 

Authorized  Appropriation  Recommendation 

S20  $16. 8  $25  • 

Part  C,  Sec.  626,  Research,  Innovation. . .in  Connection  With  Model 
Centers .. .for  Handicapped 

This  section  has  provided  funding  for  model  programs  related  to  'the 
severely  handicapped.    The  projects  have  been  funded- with  monies  appropriated 
under  Section  621.    No  separate  authorization  has  been  provided  for  severely 
handicapped  projects  except  for  FT  82  and  83. 

ASHA  recommends  that  Section  62A  be  reauthorized  at  a  level  of  S5  million. 
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ASHA  suggests  that  funds  under  this  part  be  used  to  provide  projects  that 
relate  to  other  handicapping- conditions  as  -ell  as  the  severely  handicapped  - 
usually  the  mentally  retarded. 

FY  83  FY  83  ASHA 

Authorized  Appropriation  Recommendation 

S5.0  .  S2.88  S5.0 

Part  C,  Sec.  625,  Regional  Education  Programs 

Projects  funded  under  this  Section  have  focused  primarily  on  the  handi- 
capped adult  pursuing  higher  education.    Most  of  the  funds  have  been  used  for\ 
Projects  related  to  the  deaf.    Section  625  Is  Important  In  that  it  is  the  only 
section  of  EHA  that  deals  directly  with  the  handicapped  adult's  efforts  to 
obtain  higher  education. 

ASHA  recommends  Section  625  be  reauthorized  at  a  level  of  $4.0  million. 

ASHA  suggests  that  projects  funded  under  this  section  be  expanded  to 
include  other  /croups  of  handicapped  adults  in  need  of  higher  education  and 
vocational  programs. 

FY  83         .  FY  83  ASHA 

Authorized   *  Appropriation  Recommendation 

r,  S4.0.  $2,832  S.4.0 

Part  D,  Sec.  631,  632,  634,  Training  Personnel  for 
Education  of  Handicapped 3 

^The  Special  Education  Personnel  Development  Program  (SEPDP)  provides 

i 

support  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  and  state  and  local  education  agen- 
cies to  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  qualified  providers  of  special  education 


5S0 
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and  related  services.    punds  also  have  been  used  to  provide  special  education 
training  for  regular  educators  and  for  development  of  innovative  training 
models.    Without  properly  trained,  accessible,,  and  sufficient  Personnel,  it  is 

difficult  to  envision  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  primary  goal  of 

o 

P. L. 94-142.     Study  after  study  has  shown  that  the  shortage  of  qualified  special 
education  personnel  is  a  critical  national  problem.    For  example,  in  February 
1983,  41  state  education  agencies  indicated  they  had  funded  but  unfilled  vacan- 
cies for  speech-language  pathologists.    One  state  reported  over  300  vacancies. 
In  an. effort  to  recruit  individuals  no  matttr  what  their  qualifications,  10 
states  that  currently  require  the  master's  degree  as  the  minimum  level. of 
education  and  training  for  employment  as  a  speech-language  pathologist  are  con- 
sidering or  hf>ve  reduced  their  certification- standards  to  the  bachelor's  level. 
Such  actions  due  to  personnel  shortages  will  reduce  the  quality  of  service 
provided  to  handicapped  children. 

ASHA  recormends  that  Part  D,  Sections  631  ,  632  ,  and  63 5>  be  consolidated 
into  one  authority  related  to  preparation  of  special  education  and  related 
service  personnel  with  an  authorization  level  of  S70  million. 

ASHA  suggests  that  priority  for  use  of  funds  for  preservice  education  be 
given  to  those  programs  that  have  received  accreditation  from  agencies  recog- 
nized hy  the  Council  on  Pos tsecondary  Accreditation  (COPA)  and/or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.    This  will  target  money  for  programs  that  have  accepted 
minimum  national  standards  for  quality  education  and  training. 


FY  83 
Authorized 


FY  83 
Appropriation 


ASHA 
Recommendation 
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Part  D,  Sec.  633.  Recrultpent  and  Information 

This  progran  provides  funds  to  promote  public  awareness  ahout  the  .needs  of 
the  handicapped  and  to  distribute  information  on  the  various  handicaps  *nd  the 
availability  of  services  within  the  states. 

,  I  Projects  funded  under  this  . part  provide  a  "one-stop"  location  where 
parents,  consumers ;  students  and  others  can  get  a  variety  of  information  about 
handicaps  and  special  education. 

ASHA  reconnends  that  Section  633  be  reauthorized  at  a  level  of  $1.0 

ciUion.  " 

i 

f    ASHA  suggests  that  sone  funds  be  use-3  to  Increase  recruiting  efforts  to 
encocrape  coo  students  to  pursue  a  career  in  special  education. 

FY  83  '  FY  83  AS  HA 

Authorized  Appropriation  Recommendation 

S1.0  S480(000  S1.0 

i 

Par:  I ,   Innovation  and  Development 

Part  T.  provides  research  and  development  funds  needed  to  develop  new 

j 

Products  ,  rroerans  and  services  that  will  improve  the  uuality  of  education 
received  by  the  handicapped.     Research  projects  funded  typically  have  national 
significance  and  are  funded  based  on  national  neeris.     If  adequate  and  appropri- 
ate services  are  going  to  be  provided,  now  and  in  the  future,  it  is  necessary 
to  continue  to  research  and  disseminate  innovative  and  cost-ef  fecti"»e  products, 
cethods,  and  materials  related  to  education  of  the  handicapped. 
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A SKA  recomnends  that  Part  E  he  reauthorized  at  a  level  of  $25.0  million. 

ASHA  suggests  that,  some  funds  be  used  to  conduct  a  national  s^idy  on  work- 
force supply  and  deaand  in  special  education  and  related  services  with  the 
in.cent  of  identifying  ways  to  project  workforce  needs  based  on  current  program 
and  trend  data, 

FY  fi3  FY  83  ASHA 

Authorized  Appropriation  Recommendation 

$20.0  $12.0  *  $25.0 

Although  Part  B  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  ensures  the  pro- 
vision of  free  appropriate  public  education,  the  other  Parts  of  EHA  (C,  D,  and 
")  .provide  the  tnf ast ructure  on  which  a  strong  Part  R  is  built.  Without 

a-lcjate  cunds  to  ensure  continuing  research  and  development,  personnel  devel- 

l  ,% 

opnent,  demonstration  projects  preschool  through  post-secondary,  and  dissemina- 
tion ofl  information,  the  provision  of  quality  appropriate  education  becomes 
difficult,  if  not  impossible; 

A$?A  believes  stronely  that  EHA  discretionary  programs  need  to  he  reau- 
thorized for  one  year  durine  which  an  in-depth  study  is  conducted  to  determine 
vhere jnajor  changes  in  program  direction  and  focus  need  to  take  place. 

We  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  comment  and  for  your  consideration  of 
our  recommendations.    If  you  have  questions  regarding  the  ASHA  suggestions, 
please  contact  the  ASHA  Governmental  Affairs  Department, 
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March  29,  1983 


Senator  Lowell  Weicker,  Chairmaa 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped 
SH  113 

Washington,  D.C.  ,20510 
Dear  Senator  Weicker: 

The  Massachusetts  Easter  Seal  Society  strongly  urges  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  and  Amendment  Public 
Law  95-602  and  that  it  specifically  includes  continuation 
of  Section  316  projects. 

The  Easter  Seal  Society  supports  the  Congressional  intent 
that  funt^s  be  allocated  to  provide  recreational  opportunities 
for  persons  with  disabilities.  '  We  urge  that  funds  for  meeting 
this  need  be  continued  and  not  Uverted  to  other  areas. 

We  would  like  to  offer  testimony  for  the  Record  on  the  import- 
ance of  Section  316  projects  based  on  our  experience  with 
a  Recreation  Grant  awarded  to  the  Massachusetts  Easter  Seal 
Society. 

We  submit  the  following  data  for  your  information: 

1.  Purpose  of  our  Project 

-  to  initiate  and/or  facilitate  recreational  and 
leisure  activities  for  adults  with  disabilities. 

-  to  initiate  participants  into  existing  community 
programs  whenever  possible  through  program  adapta-  ■ 
tion  or  1-1  assistance. 

-  to  promote  personal  growth  in  socialization,  mobility 
and  independence  through  recreation., 

2.  Activities  Available  in  our  Project 

-  adapted  skiing  ., 

-  adapted  swimming 

-  adapted  raquetball 

-  tennis 

-  jazzaerobics  .? 

-  nautilus  program 
t  fencing 

horticulture  , 

-  drama  ■ 

-  board  and  card  games 

-  field  trips 
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•       :  .  -  basketball  team  sport  for  deaf  teenagers 

*    -  social  and  informational  gatherings 

-  mainstream  iadult  and/or  community  education  courses 
with  assistance  of  a  1-1  aid  on  program  facilitation 

3.  •  Population  Served  by  our'  Project 

.  -  adults  with  disabilities  who  are  able  to  form  a 

reasonable  vocational  goal 
■  -  included  in  our  programs  are:  •  m 

persons  who  are  vision  impaired 
persons  who  are  deaf 

personJ  who  are  severely  physically  disabled  due 
to  multiple  causes  including  stroke,  C.P.,  polio, 
head  injury,  M.S.,  trauma 
'  *  persons  who  are  high  functioning  mentally  retarded 

4.  Access  to  our  Project  by  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Clients 

-  The  Easter  Seal  Society  has  contracted  all  MRC 
active  clients  in  target  areas  by  mail  with  follow- 
-up encouragement  through  counselors. 

5.  Relationship  of  our  Project  to  Goals  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

-  -We  share  the  aim  of  the  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation 
j  Commission  to  mainstream  and  integrate  persons  with 

disabilities  into  realistic  community  involvement. 

6.  Project  Contributions  to  the  Quality  of  Life  , 

i  -   it  encourage*  socialization,  mobility  and  independent  living 

i 

I  a.     Socialization  -  holding  all  activities  in  a  social 

j  context  preceding  or  ending  all  activities  with 

)  time  and  intention  for  socialization.     Ex.  -  when 

1  participating  in  programs  where  a  lounge  exists, 

using  that  setting  as  a  final  meeting  area  with 

time  for  socialization. 

b.    Mobility  -  encouraging  and  helping  clients  to  real- 
istically assess  transportation  and  mobility  problems, 
developing  a  network  or  awareness  of  community  trans-  i 
portation  and  helping  clients  experiment  with  arranging 
their  own  transportation  so  that  they  can  comfortably 
assume  that  responsibility  when  it  is  possible. 

»  c.     Independent  Living  -  encouraging  the  concept  of 

independence  and  assisting  clients  with  ideas  on  how 
to  make  their  living  arrangements  work  in  relation 
to  their  recreational  pursuits. 
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7.     Project  impact  on  Individuals  Served 

-  Provides  a  challenge  in  that  our  programs  have  helped 
some  adults  experience  activities  they  previously  felt 
that  they  would  never  be  able  to  experience,  therefore 
giving  them  a  greater  sense  of  self.  J 

-  Renewal  of  spirit  and  confidence.    The^programs  have 
helped  renew  old  interests  that  individuals  felt  were 
no  longer  possible  forx  fchem.     Individuals  have  taken 

■  part  in  mainstream  activities  that  they  were  hesitant 
to  pursue  without  assistance, 'but  will  now  be  confident 
to  continue  independently. 

-  Community  Awareness  -  good  publicity  has  created  greater 
community  awareness  of  abilities  of  persons  with  disabilities. 
These  clients  participated  in  programs  thought  to  be.  only 

for  the  able  bodied.*    Community  instructors  and  volunteers 
have  experienced  a  great  awareness  of  the  uniqueness  of  all 
individuals. 


We  hope  that  our  comments  are  useful  to  your  committee.    We  know  the  positiv 
results  derived  from  projects  such  as  ours  and  urge  that  funds  for  recreatio 
for  the  disabled  be  continued  as  a  necessary  component  for  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  individuals  with  disabilities. 

Sincerely, 

Mary  Ann  Barbee  .  j 

Deputy  Director  for  Programs 
Massachusetts  Easter  Seal  Society 


MAFB/taj 
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national 
easier  seal  society 

60  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO  HANDICAPPED  PEOPLE 

Office  of  Governmental  Affairs  ■  | 


March  30,  1983 

The  Honorable  Lowell  Weicker,  Jr. 
Chairman 

Senate  Subcommittee 

on  the  Handicapped 
Room  1X3,  Hart  Senate 

Office  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

The  National  Easter  Seal  Society  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  the  evaluation  and  improvement  of- the  programs  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 
As  the  nation's  oldest  and  largest  voluntary  health  agency,  Easter  Seals  has  ac- 
tively participated  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  rehabilitation  movement. 
The  National  Society  believes  that  the  reauthorization  process  provides  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  assess  once  again  the  effectiveness  of  Rehabilitation  Act 
programs  and  services.    In  addition,  it  provides  an  occasion  for  the  many  federal, 
state,  local  and  private  rehabilitation  agencies  to  reaffirm  their  cormutment  to 
providing  quality  services  to  persons  with  disabilities. 

Historically,  Easter  Seal  involvement  in  the  provision  of  rehabilitation 
services  to  the  public  predates  the  federal  role  in  this  area.    Easter  Seals  was 
founded  in  Ohio  in  1919,  in  order  to  provide  rehabilitation  services  to  children 
with  disabilities.    A  year  later,  the  federal  government  established  its  first 
non-military  rehabilitation  program  under  theNationalCivilian  Vocational  Rehabili- 
litation  Act  (also  known  as  the  Smith-Fess  Act).  . 

In  the  more  than  sixty  years  that  have  elapsed,  the  Easter  jScal  Society  has 
expanded  in  size  and  scope  of  services.    The  National  Easter  Sciji  Society  current- 
ly represents  827  state  and  local  societies.   These  societies  offer  a  wide  range 
of  rehabilitation,  health  care  and  related  (services  to  both  children  and  adults. 
In  1982,  Easter  Seals  served  over  759,000  individuals.    Many  of  these  people 
were  served  under  programs  authorized  by  the  Rehabilitation  Acu    It  is  through 
this  level  of  involvement  and  through  our  role  as  on  advocate  fbr  persons  with 
disabilities  that  the  National  Society  has  developed  the  views  /expressed  in 
this  statement.  I 

As  written,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  embodies  one  of  the  mnkt  comprehensive 
and  effective  systems  of  providing  human  services.    The  National  Society  wholly 
supports  the  Rehabilitation  Act  and  urges  Congress  to  extend  authorization  for 
a  period  of  five  years.    It  is  our  belief  that  the  programs  authorized  under  the 
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Rehabilitation  Act  represent  a  broad  and  balanced  approach  to  meeting  the  rehab- 
ilitation needs  of  persons  with  disabilities.    We  encourage  Congress  to  retain 
all  of  the  programs  provided  for  under  the  Act,  regardless  of  their  funding  status. 
Each  of  these  programs  and  the  services  they  provide  represents  a  unique  and  vital 
aspect  of  the  overall  rehabilitation  process. 

Easter  Seal  Proposals 

This  statement  reflects  the  concerns  of  the  National  Society  and  the  organiza- 
tions it  represents  relative  to  programs  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act,    For  the 
most  part,  these  concerns  focus  on  the  ability  of  nonprofit  rehabilitation  centers 
to  participate  effectively  In  the  vocational  and  related  rehabilitation  programs 
in  the  Act.    These  programs  represent  one  of  the  largest,  most  comprehensive  sources 
of  rehabilitation  services  available  to  people  with  disabilities,        believe,  there- 
fore, that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  improve  the  Rehabilitation  Act  as  written 
and  us  administered.  1  j 

The  National  Society  has  identified  several  provisions  in  the  Act  which  re- 
quire either  amendment,  report  language  or  simply  the  attention  of  Congress,  These 
include  the  "work  center"  definition,  support  services  for  rehabilitation  facilities, 
the  federal  role  relative  to  Rehabilitation  Act  programs  and  the  netkl  for  recrea- 
tion services.    The  National  Society  urges  Congress  to  examine  these  areas  during 
reauthorization  and,  in  so  doing,  consider  Easter  Seals'  recommendations.    We  also 
ask  that  Congress  consider  the  testimony    prepared  by  the  Consortium  for  Citizens 
with  Developmental  Disabilities,  which  wis  submitted  on  behalf  of  Easter  Seals  and 
thirteen  other  organizations.  \ 

The  New  "Work  Center"  Terminology  \ 

The  National  Society  proposes  that  the  Rehabilitation  Act  be  amended  to  in- 
clude the  definition  of  the  term  "work  center*'.    This  term  describes  those  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  facilities  formerly  referred  to  as  "sheltered  workshops'' . 
It  Is  our  belief  that  the  old,'  familiar  "workshop"  label  no  longer  projects  an 
acceptable,  and  in  some  cases,  accurate  image  of  today's  vocational  rehabilitation 
facilities.    This  amendment,  therefore,  is  Intended  to  establish  the  "toork  center" 
term  in  the  Act  to  more  clearly  doflne  the  positive  and  productive  nature  of  these 
vocational  rehabilitation  facilities.  1 

In  an  effort  to  reflect  the  positive  development  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
facilities  in  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  the  National  Society  proposes  that  the  "work 
center"  term  be  added.  This  can  be  accomplish**!  by  adding  the  "work  center"  defi- 
nition as  Section  7(16),  which  would  read  us  follows: 

^         The  torm  "work  center"  moans  a  rehabilitation  facility,  or  that 
part  of  a  rehabilitation  facility,  engaged  in  production  or  service 
operation  for  the  primary  purpose  of  providing  employment  as  an  in- 
terim step  in  the  rehabilitation  process  or  as  an  extended  work  op- 
portunity for  those  invididuals  who  cannot  be  readily  absorbed  in 
the  competitive  labor  market. 

The  National  Society  proposes  that  the  term  "work  center"  be  substituted  for  the 
term  "workshop"  wherever  it  is  used  in  the  Act.    The  adoption  of  the  term  "work 
center"  provides  needed  recognition  for  the  substantial  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  vocational  rehabilitation  facilities.    During  the  past  several  years,  such  f'acU 
lities  have  initiated  new  and  innovative  work  programs.    These  programs  have 
greatly  expanded  the  vocational  rehabilitation  process  and,  as  a  rejiUlt,  have  in- 
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creased  the  opjioriuniues  avai lable  to  Individuals  with  disabilities.    In  addi- 
tion, new  tvpe*  or  ivr^onnel  have  lieen  iirn>loyed  In*  these  facilities  to  achieve  u 
range  of  skills  more  mmparuble  to  those  found  in  competitive  employment,    'Hie  new 
"work  renter"  terminology  sends  a  signul  to  the  ectmtunity  that  a  definite  and  posi- 
tive? t.r:uisitiun  ha.-,  taken  place  within  tlio.se  facilities  known  as  "sheltered  work- 
shops" , 

A  nia  |ur  tN-iu.'fil  of  the  "work  center"  amendment  is  the  incentive  which  the  new 
terminology  provides  to  vocational  rehabilitation  facilities  to  rea-ssess  their  roles 
in  the  uctiinutitv.    Consideration  of  the  "work  center"  concept  by  facilities  will 
bring  alxiut  a  review  of  organizational  goals  and  structure.    For  many  facilities, 
the  adoption  of  the  "work  center",  identity  will  be  accompanied  by  a  revised  sense 
of  mission  and  an  improved  vocational  rehabilitation  program. 

In  I  his  regard,  the  adoption  of  the  "work  center"  designation  by  a  facility 
represents  an  in|»rtant  step  in  its  organizational  evolution.    The  transition  of 
a  "workshop"  to  a  "work  center"  demonstrates  to  the  caiminity  jui  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  faeilitv  to  redefine  its  purpose?.    This  transition  can  be  viewed  as  a  means 
by  which  the  facility  signals  its  intention  to  become  more  businesslike.    In  ef- 
fect, the  new  name  u|)grados  the  image  of-  the  facility  to  a  more  productive,  work- 
oriented  center  for  rehabilitation.    This  new  image  can  be  used  to  promote  greater 
involvement  of  employers  and.  consequently,  will  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  cont  racts  and  improved  placement  of  persons  with  disabilities  in  the  competitive 
UiUir  market.    The  National  Society  believes  that  adoption  of  the  "work  center" 
identity  represent s nint  h  more  than  a  superficial  substitution  of  terms.    It  represents 
a  timely  and  significant  opportunity  in  the  development  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
facilities. 

Supi*>rt   for  Rehabilitation  Facilities 

Rehabilitation  facilities,  are  a  critical  component  in  the  provision  of  services 
to  individuals  with  eligibilities.    Although  these  facilities  vary  in  size,  range  of 
services  and  sophistication,  they  are  all  devoted  to  providing  hiph  quality,  cost- 
effective  rehabilitation  services.    For  many  persons  with  disabilities,  the  local 
rehabii iation  facilitv  represents  much  more  than  a  service  provider.    The  facility 
and  its  staff  represent  a  vital  source  of  assistance  through  which  personal  fulfill- 
ment, independence  and  vocational  goals  can  bu  achieved. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  has  placed  considerable  emphasis  on  the  utilization  of 
rehab  111  tat  J  on  f  ac  i  1  i  t  ics .    Under  Ti  1 1  e  I ,  rehab  i  1  i  tat  ion  f  aci  1  i  t  ies  provide  the 
means  for  evaluating,  treating  and  training  persons  with  disabilities.    In  fact, 
a  significant  percentage  of  the  funds  expended  by  state  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  each  year  is  spent  on  services  to  individuals  in  rehabilitation  facilities. 
In  1970,  rehabilitation  facilities  provided  services  to  185,000  or  20%  of  all  state 
vocational  rehabilitation  clients.    That  year,  the  services  provided  by  rehabilita- 
tion facilities  to  vocational  rehabilitation  clients  represented  33.92  of  the  total 
state  agency  budget , 

Although  some  rehabilitation  facilities  are  operated  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, the  majority  arc  operated  by  voluntary  agencies.    Approximately  30%  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  financed  annually  by  state  agencies  are  delivered 
in  nonprofit  rehabilitation  facilities.    In  addition,  these  facilities  are  often 
tho  siti*  of  a  vast  array  of  support  services,  including  recreation,  transportation 
and  independent  living. 
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Given  the  subs  trail  la  I  role  of  nonprofit,  rehabilitation  facilities  in  'the 
provision  of  vocational  and  related  rehabi  i  i  tatlon  services,  the*  Nut  ioiiat  Society 
believes  that  the  federal  government  has  a  strong  interest  in  the*  continual  suc- 
cess of  those  facilities.    In  term*  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  services  pro- 
vlded  by  noniati  fit.  rehabilitation  facilities,  the  federal  stake  is  considerable. 
For  this  reason,  the  Nat  lonul  Society  presses  that  r««de:al  support  for  nonprofit, 
rehab  1 1  i  tat  ion  facilities  under  the  ttehabil  itat  ion  Act.  be  proportional^  to  the 
level  of  services  provided  by  these  facilities  under  the  Act.. 

Currently,  there  are  a  number  of  provisions  contained'  in  the  Hehabi  1  i  tat  ion 
Act  (funded  and  unfunded)  which  provide*  support  for  nonprofit  rehabilitat  ion  facili- 
ties.   These  include  programs  for  facility  construction,  loan  guarantees  and  federal 
improvement  grants,  rehabilitation  training  and  rehabilitation  research,  The 
Nat  ional  Society  bel  ieves  that  fetlenil  financial  assistance  for  faci  1  i  ty  construc- 
tion and  improvement  is  a  cost-effective  means  of  assuring  the  future  presence  of 
nonprofit,  facilities  in  tiie  national  rehabil  itat  ion  effort.    Similarly,  the  level 
of  investment  in  iacil ity-oricnted  rehabilitation  training  raid  research  has  u* 
direct  impact  on  the  |iersonnel  and  Ut-huology  available  to  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties.   Furthermore,  provisions  exist  under  tiie  Act  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  nonprofit  rehabilitation  facilities.    These  provisions   must  l>e  resi  ruetiirod  in 
order  to  restore  the  level  of  assistance  to  nonprofit  rehabilitation  facilities 
originally  intended  by  Congress. 

As  written,  tin*  Rehabilitation  Act  provides  ample  evidence  of  a  federal  com- 
mitment to  the  construction  raid  periodic;,  improvement  of  nonprofit  rehabilitation 
facilities.    Under  Title  III,  Sections  301,  302  and  303  of  the  Act,  provisions  w»re 
established  ubich  would  make  funding  available  to  build,  equip  mid  staff  rehabili- 
tation facilities,  assist  in  the  financing  of  facilities  through  federal  loan 
guarantees,  and  assess  and  Improve  facility  services  and  staff.  Unfortunately, 
the  provision  regarding  loan  guarantees  has  never  U»cn  funded  raid  tiie  const  met  ion 
and  improvement  grant  programs  have  nut  received  funding  in  recent  years.     Ft  should 
be  noted,  houvvor,  that  when  such  monies  were  available,  these  programs  proved  very 
effective. 

The  lack  of  federal  i'inanical  support  at  this  tiny?  is  especially  d;imnging. 
Many  rehabilitation  fvcil  it.ies  are  in  critical  need  of  repair  and  modernization. 
Built  decades  ago,  tl.^e  facilities  need  jui  infusion  of  funds  in  order  .to  retain 
their  effectiveness  as  competent  providers  of  rehabilitation  services.    In  addition, 
population  shifts  have  created  a  strong  demand  for  rehabilitation  services  in  many 
areas  of  the  south  and  southwest.    Mraiv  conmunitios  are  ill-equipped  to  meet  these 
needs.    S imi  larly ,  the  empha-s is  on  deinst  i  tut  ional  izat  ion  has  great  ly  increased 
the  demand  for  outpatient  rehabilitation  services.    The  combined  effect  of  these 
trends  and  the  aging  of  existing  rehabilitation  facilities  makes  the  need  for 
federal  support  clear. 

The  National  Society  urges  Congress  to  recognize  the  need  for  a  strong  federal 
role  in  the  construction  and  improvement  of  nonprofit  rehabilitation  facilities. 
Despite  an  authority  to  spend  as  much  as  ten  percent  of  their  rehabilitation  burtgei: 
on  construction,  states  have  not  demonstrated  a  willingness  to  acknowledge  this 
area  of  need.  Furthermore,  present  economic  conditions  make  it  much  more  difficult 
for  nonprofit  facilities  to  raise  independently  the  needed  monies.  Unless  Congress 
reaffirms  an  interest  in  these  programs,  the  share  of  rehabilitation  services  pm- 
vldod  by  nonprofit  facilities  could  soon  l>o  Jeopardized. 
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A  similar  challenge  has  developed  in  the  Molds  of  rehabilitation  training 
andrehabilitation  research.    Under  the  Act,  the  Rehabilitation  Training  program 
wasiStablished  to  ensure  that  skilled  rehabilitation  professionals  would  be 
available  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  with  disabilities.    Similarly,  the  National 
institute  of  Handicapped  Research  was  created  in  order  to  promote  research  and 
'technological  advancement  in  areas  of  importance  to  people  with  disabilities.  Un- 
fortunately, as  these  programs  have  evolved,  the  resources  devoted  to  facility- 
oriented  fields  diminished.    This  has  occurred  despite  language  within  the  Act 
which  specifically  addresses  the  needs  of  nonprofit  rehabilitation  facilities. 

As  an  advocate  for  individuals  with  disabilities  and  a  major  provider  of  re- 
habilitation services,  Easter  Seals  believes  that  facility-related  training  and 
research  projects  should  be  established  in  each  of  these  national  programs.  Again, 
the  large-scale  involvement  of  nonprofit, facilities  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation 
damnds  that  greater  emphasis  be  placed  on  facility  needs  within  training  and 
research.    Easter  Seal  facilities  are  often  forced  to  operate  with  reduced  staff, 
due  to  the  shortage  of  trained  rehabilitation  personnel.    The  need  for  pre-service 
and  in-service  training  for  nonprofit  facility  staff  is  glaring.    Furthermore,  the 
National  Society  and  many  other  nonprofit    agencies  support  valuable  research  ac- 
tivities in  the  area  of  rehabilitation.    However,  a  conrnitment  is  required  at  the 
national  level  to  see  that  the  unique  aspects  of  the  facility  environment  are  con- 
sidered.   The  National  Society  urges  Congress  to  restate  the  importance  of  facility- 
oriented  training  and  research  activities  under  the  Act,    The  amount  of  resources 
devoted  to  rehabilitation  training  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  research  might  well  be 
linked  to  the  level  of  rehabilitation  services  provided  by  facilities.    This  would 
guarantee  that  facility-specific  needs  are  given  adequate  attention  and,  as  a  result 
provide  a  reliable  source  of  skilled  personnel  and  the  benefits  of  research. 

Another  important  concern  of  rehabilitation  facility  administrator/;  is  the  need 
for  technical  assistance  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act.    Nonprofit  rehabilitation 
facilities  are  continually  searching  for  new  ideas  and  alternatives  to  enhance  the 
quality  and  delivery  of  services.    In  the  past,  federal  technical  assistance  proved 
invaluable  to  nonprofit  facilities.    Under  the  Act,  RSA  coordinated  the  matching 
of  consultants  to  the  needs  of  specific  rehabilitation  facilities.    These  expert 
consultants  provided  technical  assistance  on  a  wide  range  of  topics,  including 
accounting,  contract  procurement,  safety,  work  evaluation,  engineering  and  program, 
services.    In  addition  to  the  benefits  realized  by  facilities  in  implementing  the  ■ 
consultants'  recommendations,  the  use  of  "internal"  experts  provided  a  substantial 
cost-savings  with  respect  to  purchasing  consultation  services.    At  an  estimated 
average  cost  of  $500  per' consultation,  this  federally-sponsored  assistance  cost 
considerably  less  than  comparable  assistance  purchased  in  the. marketplace. 

Unfortunately,' the  provision  which  enabled  this  technical  assistance  for  non- 
profit rehabilitation  facilities  was  greatly  weakened  as  a  result  of  the  1978 
amencments.    In  1973,  technical  assistance,  was  extended  to  nonprofit  organizations 
other  than  rehabilitation  facilities,  but  only  for  advice  on  the  elimination  of 
architectural  and  transportation  barriers.    In  an  effort  to  expand  this  provision, 
the  authority  regarding  technical  assistance  was  revised  to  make  rehabilitation 
facilities  and  other  nonprofit  agencies  eligible  for  full  federal  technical  assis- 
tance.   However,  this  change  led  to  a  condensation  of  the  language  in  the  Act.  As 
*  a  result,  the  Office  of- General  Counsel  interpreted  the  new  wording  to  mean  that 
technical  assistance  was  available  only  for  barrier  removal  both  for  facilities 
and  other  nonprofit  agencies.    Authority  for  the  provision  was  moved  from  Title 
III,  Section  304(e)(1)  to  Title  V,  Section  506,  of  the  Act.    Following  this  change, 
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technical  assistance  !.<>  rehabilitation  fncllitioH  continued  tltmugh  I  OBI  under 
Section  1.2  of  the  Act.    No  general  assistance  or  ass Istanee  regarding  barrier 
removal  has  been  provided  to  rehabil  t tut  ion  or  other  nonprofit  ugeneleN  under 
Section  506  since  tho  authority  was  revised. 

The  National  Society  believes  that  federal  technical  assistance?  is  critical 
to  thu  successful  operation  or  nonprofit  rehabll  Itat  ioa  facilities,  Consequently, 
thu  National  Society  proposes  that  tho  authority  for  technical  assistance  to  nun- 
profit  rehabilitation  facilities  and  other  organizations  be  restored  to  Title  III 
of  tho  Act...   This  can  bo  accrwpl  ished  by  rewording  Section  nntid)  of  Title  V  to 
read:    'The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  contract  with  exerts  or  consultants  or 
groups  thereof,  technical  assistance  — 

A)  to  rehabilitation  facilities;  tuui 

B)  to  uny  public  or  nonpitafit  agency,  institution, 
organization,  or  facility." 

The  language  in  Sections  506(2)  and  (4)  need  not  be  changed,  The  revised  provision, 
comprise!  of  Sections  (I),  (2)  nnd  01),  should  be;  moved  to  Part  A  under  Title  III. 

The  National  Kaster  Seal  Society  believes  that  this  amendment  will  effectively 
restore  the  authority  for  facility-directed  technical  assistance.    In  addition  to 
the  direct  benefits,  such  as  better  fiscal  management  and  improved  marketing  und 
program  services,  the  consultations  introduce  a  diverse  group  of  technical  special- 
ists to  tho  rehabilitation  environment ,    It  is  our  beltof-that  the  revitalization 
of  fe<!eral  technical  assistance  to  nonprofit  rehabilitation  facilities  ls,a  necessary 
and  cost-efficient  means  of  helping  such  facilities  effectively  meet  the  needs  of 
persons  with  disabilities. 

At  the  same  time,  the  intent  of  the  1978  amendments  should  not  be  lost.  Al- 
though assistance  regarding  .thu  removal  of  architectural,  transportation  and  com- 
munications barriers  has  never  materialized  under  Section  ,506,  a  definite  need  for 
such  targeted  assistance  exists.    Nonprofit  rehabilitation  facilities  and  other 
agencies  have  demonstrated  an  eagerness  to  remove  barriers  confronting  persons 
with  disabilities.    However,  the  funding  allocated  to  the  Architectural  and  Trans- 
portation Barriers  Compliance  Board  to  provide  technical  assistance  in  this  area 
severely  limits  the  amount  of  assistance  available.-  The  National  Society  urges  , 
Congress  to  adopt  report  languagu  during  reauthorization  which  strengthens  the 
Board's  role  in  providing  technical  assistance  to  nonprofit  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties.   Such  language  should  also  instruct  the  Board  to  cooperate  wi,th  facility 
representatives  and  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  personnul    to  identify 
the  specific  needs  of  facilities  relative  to  the  removal  of  barriers.  Moreover,, 
report  language, should  expand  these  efforts  to  include  facility-oriented  barrier 
research  and  technological  development. 

Lastly,  the  formula  of  reimbursement  for  services  provided  to  vocational 
rehabilitation  clients  by  nonprofit  rehabilitation  agencies  is  a  point  of  contention. 
The  National  Society  would  like  to  go  on  record  in  opposition  to  the  use  of  chari- 
table contributions  as  an  offset  to  reimbursement  for  services  provided  by  rehabili- 
tation facilities.    As  noted  earlier,  the  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies, 
rely  heavily  on  nonprofit  facilities  to  provide  a  broad  range  of  rehabilitation 
services.    What  wasn't  noted,  however,  was  the  degree  of  control  exercised  by  state 
agencies  over  such  facilities  through  determination  of  reimbursement  amounts. 
Reimbursement  is  generally  made  through  the  payment  of  fees  which  are  negotiated 
with  nonprofit  facilities.    The  fees  ordinarily  reflect  salaries,  depreciation  of 
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the  building  tuid  equliamit,  supplies,  utilities  and  other  operating  excuses. 
Unfortunately,  curtain  state  agencies  have,  In  the  past,  olixitod  to  consider  the 
unrestricted  charitable  donations  of  a  facility  as  an  ol'fVct  to  n*iuec  the  re- 
Imburstfnent  amount.    This  practice  acts ,  as  a  disincentive  to  facilities  to  raise 
funds  within  their  corrmunities.    Such  donations  are  extremely  importunt  to  many 
facilities  and  contribute  sign! f leant  ly  to  the  scope  and  quality  of  the  services 
they  provide.    Moreover,  contributed  income  often  compensates  the  facility  for 
rehabilitation  services  that  are  not  reimbursenblo  or  are  provided  to  persons 
unable  to  pay-  for  them.    At  a  time  when  the  Administration  is  advocating  the 
maximum  use  of  private?  sector  resources,  the  offset  of  charitable  contributions 
by  state  agencies  is  eonsp i cuous 1 y  inconsistent. 

The  National  Society  urges  Congress  to  amend  the  Act  to  prohibit  the  offset 
of  charitable  contributions  in  the  formula  used  to  determine  reimbursement  for 
rehabilitation  facility  services.    These  facilities  are  entitled  to  adequate 
puyment  for  the  rehabilitation  services  they  provide.    We  believe  that  guidelines 
to  this  effect,  at  the*  federal  level,  will  ensure  that  rehabilitation  facilities 
across  the  nation  receive  reimbursement  comensurate  with  costs. 

The  Federal  Role 

As  an  advocate  for  people  with  disabilities,  the  National  Society  is  very 
concerned  about  the  role  of  the  federal  government  relative  to  programs  under 
the  Rehabilitation  Act.   Traditionally,  federal  involvement  in  service  programs 
ackninistoreti  by  states  has  been  meant  to  ensure  that  the  intent  of  Congress  is 
met,  that  the  program  is  administered  uniformly  across  states,  and  that  innovative 
projects  are  funded  in  order  to  demonstrate  new  methods,  services  and  technologies. 
The  National  Society  believes  that  this  active  federal  role  is  advantageous  and 
appropriate  for  the  effective  provision  of  quality  rehabilitation  services. 

Recently,  however,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  decline  in  the  level  of 
federal  participation  in  Rehabilitation  Act  programs.    For  this  reason,  the 
National  Society  proposes  that  Congress  use  the  reauthorization  process  to  re- 
view the  federal  role  regarding  programs  under  the  Act,    Our  statement  focuses 
on  several  issues  relevant  to  federal  involvement,  including  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  program  data  and  the  use  of  resulting  statistics  to  evaluate  program 
effectiveness. 

For  the  past  sixty-three  years,  state  and  federal  agencies,  rehabilitation  i 
facilities  and  others  have  cooperated  in  the  provision  of  vocational  and  related  ' 
rehabilitation  services.    Under  Title  I,  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
has  clearly  demonstrated  the  success  of  the1 state-federal  partnership  in  pro- 
viding needed  services  to  persons  with  disabilities.    In  an  effort  to  maintain 
an  ongoing  assessment  of  the  success  and  substance  of  these  services,  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  (RSA)  collects  a  wide  range  of  program  in- 
formation.  This  information  is  analyzed  and  delivered  to  Congress  on  an  annual 
basis.    The  Congress  uses  this  information  in  its  oversight  activities.    In  addition, 
RSA  disseminates  the  results  of  these  assessments  to  all  state  vocational  rehabili- 
tation agencies.    State  administrators  rely  .on  the  statistics  prepared  by  RSA  to 
compare,  individual  program  performance  to  that  of  other  states.    Through  comparison, 
state  agencies  can  identify  programs  in  need  of  improvement  and  take  steps  to  bring 
them  in  line  with  similar  programs  in  other  states.    Furthermore,  RSA  uses  these 
statistics  to  regulate  the  deliverv  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  and 
administer  efficiently  this  substantial  human  service  program. 
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ThoNtiLional  Society  believes  (hat  current  and  ueeurntestntistlcH  urt;  fun- 
damental to  every  facet  of  program  administration.    Hoi  iable  stat  ibt  lcs  cont  ributo 
much  to  the  skillful  administration  and  delivery  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services.    Unfortunately,  the1  collection  and  analysis  of  program  data  has  boon  sig- 
nificantly reduced  in  recent  years.    In  the  interest  of  lessening  the  burden  of 
fedem!  pa|H?m>rk  ivqulrements,  USA  lias  Ijoon  instructed  to  limit  its  data  proci?s- 
sing  activities.    Much  of  the  data  tltat  was  previously  collected  and  unnly  d 
with  r*os|)ctiL  to  the*  services  delivered  under  Title  I,  Is  no  longer  being  gathered 
by  H.SA.  • 

The  National  Society  recognizes  the   intent  of  the  regulatory  rofonn  efforts, 
but  we  believe  that  accurate  program  statistics  are  invaluable  to  the  effective 
administration  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program.    It  is  our  understanding 
that  the  familiar  reporting  form  K-300  has  been  replaced  by  a  shorter  form,  the 
911.    Under  the  911,  data  regarding  the  client's  family  and  the  amount  of  public 
nnaJes  received  at  application  to  the  program  and  at  closure  will  no  longer  be 
required.    This  represents  a  loss  of  'infonnat  ion  that  has  traditionally  provided 
a  bettor  understanding  of  the  client  *s  background  and  a  measure  of  the  program's 
impact  with  respect  to  the  client's  reliance  on  public  assistance.    In  addition, 
state  agencies  have  lx*;n  given  the  option  of  reporting  911  data  on  a  sample -basis. 
Fortunately,  few  states  are  expected  to  exercise  this  option,  as  essentially  all 
,  of  the  information  required  by  the  911  is  collected  by  states  for  their  own  use. 
Although    considerably  abridged,  the  National  Society  believes    that  the  911  form 
is  an  effective  data  collection  instrument.    However,  we  also  believe  that  it  rep- 
resents the  absolute  minimum  amount  of  information  that  should  be  collected  in  the 
evaluation  ol  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program. 

The  National  Society  certainly  supports  efforts  directed  at  reducing  the 
burden  of  pajienvork  required  by  the  federal  government.    However,  the  limitation 
on  USA  to  cotlect  needed  program  information  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  prognim.    'Hie  statistics  formerly  collected  by  RSA  are,  for  the 
most  part,  still  collected  by  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies.  These 
statistics  are  basic  to  the  administration  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  at  the  state  level.    It  would  follow  that  they  are  of  equal  importance 
at  the  federal  level. 

In  addition,  the  revision  of  reporting  forms  to  lessen  paperwork  requirements 
has,  in  some  cases,  meant  that  simple  procedures  to  insure  accuracy  have  been  elim- 
inated,   for  example,  RSA  has  been  directed  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  to  refrain  from  collecting  certain  derivative  data.    What  this  means  is  that, 
.on  some  forms,  states  are  not  required  to  provide  totals  for  columns  of  figures 
reported  to  RSA.    As  a  result,  RSA  staff 'are  often  required  to  seek  verification 
for  much  of  the  data,  so  as  to  avoid  the  use  of  figures  which  may  have  been  in- 
correctly recorded  on  the  form.    Consequently,  a  quick  and  simple  calculation  ' 
tit  the  state  level  has  been  traded  for  the  expense  of  follow-up  calls  and  the 
greater  risk  that  inaccurate  program  information  will  go  undetected. 

Under  the  Act,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  report  annually  to  Congress  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program.    It  would  be  extreme- • 
ly  unfortunate  if  the  efforts  aimed  at  deregulation  were  to  erode  the  data  base, 
available  to  Congress  for  meaningful  oversight.   The- National  Society  urges  Congress 
to  consider  carefully  the  information  currently  available  regarding  the  programs 
under  Title  I  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act.    A  detailed  review  of  the  data  collected 
and  analyzed  relative  to  the  provision  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  should 
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bo  conducted,  no  that  the  statistics  iuh «cU*cl  l)y  Congress  are  iviulity  avulltihlo. 
In  addition,  theNntlonul  Society  urges  Congress  to  Include  In  itH  review  un  ovul- 
uatlon  of  tin'  'rolo  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  f  Judge  t  (OMU)  In  the  operation 
of  Title  I  programs.   During  the  past  few  youru,  0MB  law  actively  pursued  the  de- 
regulation of  these  program? •    In  particular,  OMU  has  targeted  tlio  information 
collected  hv  USA  I'mn  state  agencies  in  its  efforts  to  reduce  burdensome  paperwork. 
The  National  Society  lauds  these  activities  In  that  thoy  eliminate  tlio  reporting 
requirements  no  longer  of  benefit  to  the  rehabilitation  process.    However,  it  is 
our  belief  that  the  extent  of  the  burtlea  can  lx.»st  be  determined  by  the  state 
vocational  ichabllitatlon  agencies  themselves.    Once    program  participants  have 
Identified  data  re|«rtlng  elements  that  are  no  longer  of  value,  It  would  seem 
appropriate  to  involve  OMU  in  the  process  of  revlHlng  forms  and  data :colloction 
procedures, 

National  Society  proposes  that  the  Act  be  amended  to  include  a  provision 
which  directs  that  the   RSA-SSA  Data  Link  be  maintained.    The  RSA-SSA  Data  Link 
is  a  useful  tool  for  the  assessment  of  the  impact  of  vocational  rehabilitation  on 
the  li>les  of  persons  with  disabilities,    In  November,  1982,  USA  released  a  report 
sumuriulng  the  Data  Link  study  results.    The  report,  entitled  "The  Long  Term 
Impact  bf  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  By  Severity  of  Disability",  revealed  that! 

1)  The  post-closure  earnings  and  employment  experience  of  disabled 
persons  rehabilitated  in  the  State-Federal  program  of  vocational  rehab- 
ilitation was  found  to  be  superior  to  that  of  persons  who  could  not  bo 
rohabtl ltated.   The  study  applies  to  the  period  ranging  from  the  year 

.before  referral,  1973  oh  the  average,  to  the  third  year  after  case 
closure,  1977. 

2)  The  failure  to  be  rehabilitated  had  a  much  harsher  enconomic 
impact  on  severely  disabled  persons  than  on  those  who  were  not  severe- 
ly disabled  in  teims  of  employment  and  earnings  in  the  three  years 
after  case  closure,  -  \.m  r  ■'• 

The  same- report  provided  the  earnings  per  dollar  of  expenditure  and  an  earnings 
sumreiry  record  for  severely  disabled  mid  non-severely  disabled  individuals. 

The  information  obtained  iu»:i  this  cooperative  effort  between  RSA  and' the 
Social  Security  Administration  provides  a  valuable  measure  of  the  impact  of  rehabi- 
litation on  the  employment  and  earnings  of  persons  with  disabilities.  Unfortunately, 
no  Data  Link  data  beyond  calendar  year  1977  are  available.   The  National  Society 
believes  that  the  RSA-SSA  Data  Link  should  be  established  on  a  long-term  basis,  so 
that  similar  reports  can  be  periodically  produced'.    IVe  propose  that  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  be  amended  to  require  that,  at  a  minimum,  an  assessment  of  the  employment 
and  earnings  status  of  the  1975  cohort  be  completed  every  three  years.  Moreover, 
it  is  our  belief  that  new  groups  should  be  established  every  five  years  and  moni- 
tored at  three  year  intervals  thereafter.    The  information  supplied  by  this  inter- 
agency study  represents  one  of  the  few  sources  of  post-closure  feedback  on  the 
impact  of  vocational  rehabilitation.    The  National  Society  urges  Congress  to  amend 
the  Act  to  require  that  the  RSA-SSA*  Data  Link  bo  continued  and  that  the  funds  and 
personnel  needed  for  this  unique  and  valuable  study  be  provided  under  tho  Act. 

The  justification  for  the  collection    and  data  analysis  activities  under  Title 
I  is  equally  applicable  to  all  other.  Rehabilitation  Act  programs.    Each  year,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  dispersed  under  the  Act  for  the  provision  of  rehabilitation  . 
and  related  services  to  persons  with  disabilities.    In  order  to  insure  that  the 
decisions  regarding  these  programs  are  made  in  an  informed  manner,  the  ongoing 
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col  lect  Inn  ami  unalviils  n|  program  i n TotiruiL  Inn  In  heeded.   The  National  * Society 
l>ol  loves  that  accurate  and  u|Hto-dato  utat  1st  his  at  the  federal  1 1 »vt i I  lire  ji 
prerequisite  to  effective  program  u<kninistrnt  Ion.    For  thiH  reason,  Congress  Ih 
urged  to  develop  ivpovt  langunge  which  emphasizes    tin?  value  of  evaluation  to  the 
success  of  the  rehabil  it  at  Urn  tnminent.    Un«l«'i*  Section  14  of  the  Act,  the /Secretary 
is  directed  to  evaluate  all  Rehabilitation  Act  pmgramN.   The  National  Society  sup- 
ports the  comprehensive  evaluation  efforts  authorized  under  Section  14.  '  We  en- 
courage Congress  u>  include  report  liuigunge  which  strengthens  the*  nonpolilicul 
role  or  these*  evaluation  eri'ort.s, 

fjwtly,  nl thiti  the  context  of  the  federal  role,  the  Natioaal  Society  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  concern  that  has  l>ecn  mlseri  relative  to  the' location 
of  rehabil  itutltm  agencies  within  state  governments.    During  the  past  year,  Hasten 
Seal  staff  has    interviewed  a  wide  range  of  rolvibi  1 1  tut  ion  pit)foHslonul*f.    One  of 
the  concerns  expressed  by  rehab il  itation  counselors  and  others  in  the  vocational 
rehab  I  Illation  system  was  the  potential  for  the  erosion  of  program  effectiveness 
due  to  »  loss  of  direct  control  over  program  resources.    It  was  reported  that 
state  abides  located  in  largo  "umbrella"  departments  of  the  state  bureaucracy 
wiv  oftrn  more  subject  to  external  fiscal  and  operational  constraints.    The  fear 
wis  expressed  that  arcades  so  situate!  wore  somot intos  required  to  allocate  funds 
for  overhead  costs  and  other  indirect,  expenses  not  necessarily  related  to  the  pro- 
vision of  vocational  rohabl i  ii.at  ion  services.   Similar  constraints  were  also  said 
to  affect  the  iriinagcTnout  f)f  peraonnol  within  the  state  agency, t 


'P'    Natioaa;i  .Society  is  not  in  u  position  to  thoroughly  evaluate  these  con- 
con  .    Ikwever.l  It.  smns  in  the  best  interest  of  the  program  that  as  much  res- 
ponsibility as  fjossiblo  remain  with  the  state  vocational  rehabil  itation  agency 
••ogarrling  lhe  allocation  of  financial  and  personnel  resources.    Under  the  Act, 
states  an«  provided  with  detailed  instructions  as  to  the  organisational  respon- 
sibility, level 'and  status  of  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies.    Moreover,  the 
intent  of  this  statutory  lanj^uage  has  t>oen  tested  and  validated  on  several  i occasions 
;us  In  the  U.  S.  District  Court  of  the  Northern  District  of  Florida  ruling.  The 
National  Society  believes  that  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  should 
have  organizational  unit  status  withia  the  hierarchy  of  state  government  and  urges 
Congress  to  evaluate  this  issue  during  reauthorize  trip. 

Recreation  Services  /  \ 


the  Rehabilitation  Act  is  the- support  provided  for  innovative  projects  and- ser- 
vices that  might  not  otherwise  be  established.    This  function  is  particularly 
true  of  the  federal  role  relative  to  the  provision  of  recreation  services  to  in- 
dividuals with  disabil itios.    Easter  Seals  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
development  of  recreation  programs  to  serve  children  and  adults  with  disabilities. 
,  In  fact,  during  1982,  Easter  Seal  societies  provided  recreational,  services  to  over 
40,000  individuals  in  a  variety  of  settings,  including  resident  camps,  day  camps 
and  structured  recreation-  programs.    Our  direct  experience  with  the  provision  of 
recreation  services  has  served  to  reinforce  our  ccmnitmont  to  th>s  important  ,„  but 
often  overlooked  aspect  of  the  rehabilitation  process.  V 

Under  Title  III,  Section  316  of  the  Act,  grants  are  made  to  states  and  other 
public  and  nonprofit  agencies  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  establishing  rec- 
reation programs  to  aid  in  the  mobility  and  socialization  of  persons  with  disabili- 
ties.   The  role  of  recreation  in  rehabilitation  as  an  important  one.  Recreation 
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ami  rt'lmM  I  tlni  Ion  pinti'sntinmln  nn  Inlnin  I  hut  there  is  u  thi*ni|ioiit  lc  value  to 
ptirtlc ifNtt  lull  In  recreation  prognuns  nnd  Mint  rorrnit  Icmu)  ma tvtt  ton  nro  1111 
essential  i.1  him  .'ill.  of  a  balanced  lifestyle,    Pmgrann  esUibl  Ished  under  Station 
310  ciiciintuHN  (i  bmad  range  of  activities,  Uu-'lydlriK  Hjx>rts,  music,  dnnco,  urtn 
and  oralis  iuuI  camping,    Provisions  under  tho  Act  H|>ecify  that  existing  resources 
Ih«  used  whenever  |Kw.slhh»,  thereby  discouraging  tho  development  of  new  Juolllllon 
ami  encouraging  tho  lni.i»gmtloii  of  |»ersons  .with  dlsabll  It  ion  Into  established  coro- 
muiilty  n«eroatloii  progm/iHt 

Tho  National  Society  urges  Congress  to  develop  i'c|x>rt.  language  whk:h  Identi- 
fies the  provision  of  reereut  it  in  services  iih  a  pi'loi'l  Ly  under  thn  Act .    In  order 
to  bring  about  tin1  balance  of  sni  vices  under  the  Act.  us  Intended,    It  In  necessary 
to  emphasize  tho  full  eunpl  lnrnt  of  rehabilitation  services,  including  recreation, 
Tho  National  Society  U>1  loves  that  the  recreation  programs  ostubl 1 shod  under  Sec- 
tion 310  ropivsont  the  quickest,  and  nust  cost-efficient  way  to  mnko  recreational 
op|>ortunlt.lc»s  available  l.o  jx-rsons  with  rtisnbi  1  it.ios, 

Nt*v  Fedora  H?»n 

The  National  Kaster  Seal  Society  would  like  to  go  on  rocoitl  as  opposed  to  tho 
Adnlnlstr.it ion's  proposal  to  turn  the  vocational  rohabi Illation  program  back  to 
the  state's.    'Hi Its  projx>sal.  would  Include  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
amnnn  the*  thirty-four  programs  slated  to  lx;  "turned  back11    to  tho  states  during 
,tlu>  jH-rliMl  of  1*184  through  1988.    It  Is  our  belief  that  this  action  is  not  in  the 
Iwst  Interest  of  tin?  vocational  rehabilitation  program  or  the  people  it  is  meant 
to  serve. 

The  intent  of  the  turnback  proposal  Is  to  give  states  greater  flexibil  ity  in 
the  administration  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program.    Experience  has  shown, 
however,  that  this  state- federal  partnership  has  traditionally  allowed  states  a 
great  ileal  of  discretion  In  providing  rehabilitation  services.    The  National  Society 
bel loves  that  there  is  a  definite  need  to  maintain  a  strong  federal  presence  in  tho 
vocational  rehabilitation  program,    At  a  mlnbnum,  the  federal  government  is  i-espon- 
sible  for  overseeing  the  use  of  the  millions  of  dollars  it  Invests  each  year  in  the 
program.    More  importmitly i  the  federal  vo\v  is  intrlnsie  to  effective  program  ad- 
ministration and  the  assunmce  that  quality  vocational  rehabilitation  services  arc 
available  to  persons  with  disabilities.    For  these  reasons,  the  National  Society 
Urges  Congress  to  resist  any  efforts  to  further,. transfer  the  responsibility  for  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  to  the  state  level. 

The  National  Easter  Seal  Society  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  comment,  on 
programs  under  the  ftvhubil Itation  Act  during  reauthorization.    We  hope  that  the 
Subconm  i  t  toe  will  find  ou  r  reconmonc  la  t  ions  use  ful . 


Sincerely, 


Randall  L.  Rutta 
legislative  Analyst 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  POH  THE  IlLtNO,  INC, 


WABNiNatON.  DO  JW* 
Ilk  »I  4«7  WK 


STATEMENT  OF  IRVIN  P.   SCIILOSS,   DIRECTOR  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 
AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FC*  THE  BLIND,   TO  THE  SUDCOMMITTEE  ON  S  HA 
CAPPED,  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES?  UNITED  STATES  SFnEJe 
ON  PROPOSALS  TO  EXTEND  AND  IMPROVE  THE  REHAU ILITATION  ACT  OF  197 3  ' 

March  30,  1983 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  tho  Subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  tho  American  Foundation 
for  tho  Blind,  the  national  voluntary  researched  consultant  agency 
in  tho  Fluid  oe  services  to  blind  persons  of  all  ages,  on  proposals, 
to  extend  and  improve  hhe  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  endorses  enactment  of  the 
following  recommendations  designed  to  strengthen  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973r 

1.  Permanent  extension  of  the  program  of  basic  state 
grants  and  extension  of  all  other  programs  under  the  t 
Act  through  September  30,  1986,  with  increases  in  the 
authorizations  of  appropriations, 

2.  Modification  of  the  program  of  Independent  Living  Services 
for  Older  Blind  Individuals  under  Section  721  of  the  Act, 
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bo  that  it  will  have  Its  ova  author  WaUonu  of  appropri- 
ations! \ 
j,    establishment  of  an  independent  client  advocacy  pro-  £ 
Joct  in  each  state  with  auparatu  authorisations  of 
Appropriations  and  advoaacy  responsibility  for  all 
Podorally  finanooil  activltlus  useful  to  handicapped 
poroona  • 

4.  Establishment  of  the  Holon  Keller  National  Center  for 
Doath-Dlind  Youthu  and  Adults  as  a  apooial  institution. 

5.  Accreditation  of  local  voluntary  agencies  serving  handi- 
cappod  persona  as  n  prorequisite  for  grants  or  contracts 
by  state  rehabilitation  agoncios.  \ 

Extension  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1971  \ 

The  Am'  rican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  recommends  extending 
the  authorizations  of  appropriations  for  basic  state  grants  on  a 
permanent  basin  and  extonsion.of  other  programs  under  the  Act  through 
September  30,  1986,     For  implementation  of  the  basic  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  under  Section  110  of  the  Act,  we' recommend 
authorizations  of  appropriations  of  $1,040  billion  for  FY.  1984, 
$1,145  billion  for  FY  1985,  $1,255  billion  for  FY  1986,  $1,380  billion 
for  FY  1987,  and  increases  in  subsequent  fiscal  years  based  on 
increases  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index.    As  a  result  of  high  inflation 
rates  and  virtually  level  funding  for  basic  grants  in  recertt  years, 
fewer  handicapped  persons  have  been  rehabilitated  for  gainful  em- 
ployment, thereby,  increasing  their  dependence  on  the  Supplemental 
Security  Income   (SSI)  program  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
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Aot.     Uy  LniHua«ln<i  author U»U  it>h«  for  bftulu  Ntat.it  ifninta  <uul  by 
subsequent  Indexing  in  Accordance  with  in^reasus  In  tht»  Consumer 
Price  Indox,    reduction  In  essontlal  rehabilitation  services  to 
handicapped  Individual*  would  bo  provented. 
rc.Vh:!1*, * ki tat  ion      rvlcoa  for  oldor  ttl iml  Pomona 

One  of  tho  major  tjaps  In  Hervicon  to  blind  pin-sons  In  the  United 
States  continues  to  bo  lack  of  provision  of  adequate  rehabilitation 
services  for  middle-aged  and  oldor  blind  persons,    According  to  the 
National  Society  for  tho  Prevention  of  Dlindnens,  throe-fourths  of 
tho  legally  blind  population  is  40  yoars  of  ago  and  oldor;  and  throo- 
fourtha  of  all  now  blindness  occurs  In  tho  same  age  group.  Tho 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Sor- 
vico  reports  that  1,195,000  of  tho  estimated  1.4  million  people  in 
this  country  with  severe  visual  impairment  aro  45  and  oldor. 

Rehabilitation  programs  tend  to  concentrate  on  blind  and  visually 
impaired  individuals  of  optimum  employable  age  and  serve  very  few 
mlddle-aijed  and  oldor  blind  persona.    Yet  with  appropriate  training 
in  mobility  and  other  techniques  of  doing  things  without  sight,  middle- 
aged  and  older  individuals  can  frequently  be  assisted  to  retain  their 
jobs— jobs  in  which  they  have  had  many  years  of  experience.  Others 
may  require  vocational  retraining  as  well  and  can  take  advantage 
of  old  skills  and  extensive  work  experience  to  train  for  a  new  job, 
given  the  proper  vocational  rehabilitation  assistance.    Tho  important 
thln9  is  that  age  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  barrier  to  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  blind  and  visually  handicapped  persons. 
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upenial  projects  in  the  rehahU iMtiwn  of  older  blind  persons 
w»i8  tmplemonfcud  in  4  few  states, 

A  Heh<ibll  itatlon  iiervinis  Atlmlnintr.it ion  report  on  one  of  those 
projects  Ht.itua  "•••Two  of  the  mure  Important  hut  frightening  find- 
ings tit  this  project  <irei     (1)  overwhelming  need  for  the  special  ser- 
vices provide  under  thin  typo  program  demonstrated  by  the  number  of 
referrals  made  to  the  project  during  its  initUl  three  year  period, 
and  which  continues  to  be  demonstrated  during  the  fourth  yean  and 
(2)  prior  to  the  start  of  the  project ,  no  public  or  private  agency 
existed  that  provided  the  manpower  or  funds  to  deliver  these  special 
services  nor  to  even  identify  and  locate  this  special  tarqot  popu- 
lation. . . " 

For  the  projects  in  operation  during  fiscal  year  1977,  some  1,850 
individuals  were  referred  for  services*  1,650  received  services;  and 
400  were  closod  from  the  projects  aa  rehabilitated. 

The  1978  amendments  addod  Independent  diving  Services  for  Older 
Blind  Individuals  as  Part  C  of  Title  VII  of  the  Act,  with  the  author- 
izations of  appropriations  limited  to  10  percent  of  the  funds  appro* 
priatod  for  Part  A  of  that  title*    Since  Part  A,  which  provides 
for  grants  to  the  states  for  comprehensive  independent  living  services, 
has  not  boen  funded  through  the  appropriations  process,  the  program 
of  services  for  older  blind  persons  has  not  received  any  fundinc.  In 
view  of  the  success  of  the  special  projects  for  older  blind  persons 
in  effect  prior  to  the  1978  amendments  in  providing  both  independent 
living  and  vocational  rehabilitation  services,  we  strongly  urge ^a 
separate  authorization  of  appropriations  to  implement  part  C  of 
Title  VII. 
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At  prtf«*»nt,  client  assuMnpe  prowts  undar  Hoetinn  113  of  the 
Aot  are  in  erfeat  in  3»!  states  at  an  estimated  <->oat  of  31,7  million 
tor  rimMl  year  l'*HI,    We  feeUtive  that  this  $>rf^ir^m  should  ho  ok* 
panded  iiVMf  tn»         three  year*  ro  oovur  all  nl.«ti«iii  and  that  the 
pro»Him  should  have  4  sptMflfiti  authoritative  of appropriations/ 

Ad  a  r«i«U  of  the  waai  or  fixation  304  4ml  the  provisions 
prohibiting  discrimination  winst  handicapped  person*  in  the  State 
,ind  toeal  fiscal  As*  let  anew  Amendment i  of  I'm,  there  U  a  <jreat  need 
for  technical  4**1  stint'*  00  matter*  affectlnq  the  civil  right*  of 
the  disabled.    The  expanded  client  assistance  program  we  recommend 
could  play  ah  Important  role  In  integrating  the  handicapped  into 
society ,    This  role  should  not  be  limited  to  Advocacy  of  client  right a 
under  prwrama  autherlted  by  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973*  U 
•h^utd  also  rr>v«r  federal  assistance  programs  which  may  >atf»r  tally 
help  huvUvMppn<)  individuals,  such  a*  hiqher  education,  *  <ci*il  service*, 
health  care,  \tu\  incrtm*  maintenance. 

To  reflect  the  expanded  role  or  the  client  assists?  irolects, 
we  recommend  that  they  bo  renamed  "client  advocacy  pro  with 
specific  authorization*  of  appropriations  of  $3.5  millic*  *o 
fiscal  year  1984,  $4  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1<J8%  and  S3 
million  for  fiscal  year  198$.    This  will  allow  for  orderly  expansion 
in  a  procjram  which  u  demonstrating  that  it  la  of  substantial  help  to 
handicapped  persons  and  their  families,    This  expanded  progr* a 
should  be  administered  through  the  state  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  with  assurances  of  maximum  independence  for  the  client 
advocates, 
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Helen  Keller  National  Contor 

c 

The  Helen  Keller  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and 
Adults  and  its  affiliated  network  provide  services  to  individuals 
with  one  of  the  most  severe  forms  of  disability.     These  services 
are  designed  to  help  deaf-blind  persons  become  "self-sufficient, 
independent  and  employable." 

The  authorization  for  the  services  of  the  Center  to  deaf-blind 
persons,  as  well  as  training  of  highly  specialized  personnel  and 
research  and  demonstration  project",   is  currently  provided  under 

Section  313  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.     The  American 

p 

Foundation  for  the  Blind  believes  that  adequate  funding  for  the 
increasing  number  of  deaf-blind  persons  now  reaching  adulthood  as 
well  as  older  blind  persons  who  also  lose  hearing  would  best  be 
accomplished  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  include 
the  Helen  Keller  National  Center  as  a  special  institution  in  the 
annual  budget  of  the  Department  of  Education.     Therefore,  we  recommend 
repeal  of  Section  313  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  and  enactment 
in  its  place  of  the  provisions  of  the  attached  bill. 
Accreditation  of  Local  Voluntary  Agencies 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  firmly  believes  that  the 
key  to  effective  rehabilitation  services  for  handicapped  persons  " 
__is  assurance  of  high  standards  through  an  accreditation  rnecnanis^l__ 
Therefore,  we  urge  amendments  to  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of*  1973  to 
require  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  and  state  agencies 
serving  blind  persons  to  contract  for  rehabilitation  services  to 
clients  with  local  voluntary  agencies  and  rehabilitation  facilities 
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accredited  by  an  accrediting  agency  recognized  by  the  Department 
of  Education.     For  example,  the  National  Accreditation  Council  for 
Agencies  Serving  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped   (NAC)   is  recognized 
by  the  Eligibility  and  Agency  Evaluation  Section  of  the  Department 
of  Education  as  a  standard-setting  and  accrediting  body  for  the  field 
of  special  schools  for  the  blind  and  visually  handicapped.     NAC  has 
also  developed  standards  and  accredited  various    agencies  serving 
blind  persons,  including  those  which  operate  rehabilitation  facilities. 
We  recommend  that  the  role  of  the  Eligibility  and  Agency  Evaluation 
Section  be  expanded  to  include  recognition  of  accrediting  bodies  for 
rehabilitation  services. 

Conclusion 

Tn  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Foundation-  for  the 
^Blind  endorses  permanent  extension  of  the  program  of  basic  state 
grants  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  well  as  extension 
of  the  other  prpgrams  under  the  Act  through  September  30,  1986.  In 
addition,  we  urge  that  the.  target  program  of  Independent  Living 
for  Older  Blind  Individuals  under  Part  C  of  Title  VII  of  the  Act' 
be  given  £ts  own  authorization  of  appropriations.,   We  also  urge  creation 
of  an  extensive  and  meaningful  client  advocacy  program;  accreditation 
of  voluntary  agencies  with  which  state  agencies  contract  for  services 
to  handicapped  persons;  and  establishment  of  the  Helen  Keller  National 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youth  and  Adults  as  a  special  institution  in 
the  Department  of  Education. 

We  believe  that  our  recommendations  will  greatly  improve  services 
to  handicapped  persons  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  and  urge 
your  favorable  consideration. 


/ 
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Specialized  Training  Program 


Center  on  Human  Development 
University  of  Oregon 
1590  Willamette  Street 
Eugene,  Oregon  97401 
(503)  686-5311 


April  20,  1983 


Honorable  Lowell  Weicker,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  the' Handicapped 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Weicker: 

This  letter  provides  responses  to  the  questions  posed  in  your  letter  of 
April  4,  19B3,  concerning  my  testimony  in  hearings  on  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act.    I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
elaborate  on  the  testimony. 

(1)    THE  TRANSITION  FROM  SCHOOL  TO  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK,  POST  SECONDARY 

EDUCATION,  AND  THE  COMMUNITY  IS  A  WELL-KNOWN  PROBLEM  FOR  HANDICAPPED 
YOUTH.    IN  YOUR  OPINION,  WHAT  ARE  APPROPRIATE  FEDERAL  RESPONSES  TO 
THIS  PROBLEM?  . 

The  problems  faced  by  handicapped  youth  during  the  later  years  of  school 
and  initial  adult  years  represent  nationwide  difficulties.    While  the 
pressures  and  responsibilities  of  transition  fall  first  upon  the  family, 
local  schools,  and  state  governments,  strong  federal  leadership  could  avoid 
costly  duplication  of  program  development  efforts,  painful  failures  as 
solutions  are  sought,  and  serious  inequities  in  service  availability. 

As  I  outlined  in  the  written  testimony,  the  needed  federal  involvement  is 
for  a  range  of  activities  that  will  result  in  improved  local  services: 
applied  research  to  develop  effective  educational  procedures; 
demonstrations  that  local  services  can  be  designed  that  solve  transition 
problems;  systematic  and  widespread  dissemination  of  program  approaches 
that  do  work;  and  follow-up  evaluations  of  special  education  graduates  to 
.  provide  guidance  in  the  development  of  needed  adult  services. 

A  particular  area  of  need  is  for  research,  training,  and  demonstration  in 
the  transition  problems  faced  by  students  with  more  severe  disabilities. 
The  first  generation  of  these  students  who  entered  public  schools  after  PL 
94-142  are  now  reaching  adolescence.    For  them,  transition  from  school  to 
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work  and  adult  life  will  require  new  curricula  and  procedures  1n  the' 
school,  more  extensive  transition  supports,  and  currently  unavailable  adult 
\  services  that  provide  for  participation  In  both  work  and  community  life 
\wh1le  giving  ongoing  support.    Clearly,  the  need  crosses  traditional- 
federal  boundaries  between  Special  Education,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
Developmental  Disabilities.    This  1s,  however,  an  Issue  that  requires 
coordinated  attention  1f  a  useable  guide  1s  to  be  provided  for  local 
schools  and  adult  services. 

(2)  \H0W  SERIOUS  ARE  THE  CONSEQUENCE,  BOTH  FOR  SOCIETY  IN  GENERAL,  AND 
DISABLEO  PERSONS  IN  PARTICULAR  IF  WE  DO  NOT  MEET  THE  SECONDARY  AND' 
POST-SECONDARY  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  OUR  NATION'S  HANDICAPPED  YOUTH? 

Our  greatest  risk  Is  that,  In  leaving  the  task*  of  special  education  undone, 
we  may  lose  both  the  societal  and  individual  benefits  of  Investment  1n 
education  of  younger  handicapped  children.    The  Implied  promise  of  American 
public  education  has  always  been  employment  and  an  improved  lifestyle  1n 
adulthood,    failure  to  Invest  1n  secondary  and  post-secondary  education 
will  rob  the  handicapped  youth  of  this  future,  "with  enormous  personal  and 
societal  loss.X 


An  equally  dismaying  result  of  lack  of  federal  leadership  1s  that  needed 
service  Innovations  will  not  occur,  with  the  results  that  (1)  individuals 
with  more  severe  disabilities  will  continue  to  be  excluded  from  job 
preparation  in  vocational  education  and  vocational  rehabilitation;  and  (2) 
that  existing  models\wh1ch  have  achieved  only  lilted  success  with  disabled 
persons  will  be  perpetuated. 

(3)  WHICH  POPULATIONS V  HANDICAPPED  YOUTH,  OTHER  THAN  THOSE  CURRENTLY 
BEING. SERVED,  :0ULO\BENEFIT  FROM  POST-SECONDARY  PROGRAMS?/ 

\ 

For  a  great  many  people  In  our  society,  post-secondary  programs  provide  a 
bridge  Into  the  work  force  that  enhances  both  employabl lity  and  job 
mobility.    I  believe  handicapped  individuals  with  all  disability  labels 
could  benefit  from  post-secondary  opportunities.    For  example,  appropriate 
post-secondary  services  could  make  the  difference  between  life  long  care  in 
day  activity  programs  and  supported  work  for  many  severely  and  multiply 
Impaired  persons;  between  competitive  employment  and  life  long  service  in 
sheltered  workshops  for  many  considered  moderately  disabled;  and  between 
entry  level  and  more  technical  occupations  for  a  number  of  people  with  less 
significant. disabl lities .  \ 

(4)  WHAT  TYPES  OF  POST-SECONDARY  PROGRAMS? 

I  believe  that  the  greatest  benefit  will, be  gained^by  targeting  federal 
resources  on  those  post-secondary  programs  that  emphasize  job  skill 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 
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development  and  provide  assistance  In  developing  sod  jl^^SS^^Jh1" 
employment.    Programs  that  offer  specialized  courses  for  Individuals  witn 
dTSlbniUes  are  needed,  as  well  as  those  that  offer  support  needed  by 
disabled  persons  to  attend  regular  vocational  training  programs. 
Vocational-technical  schools*  community  colleges,  an d  some  col  lege  aj 
universities  provide  an  Important  context  for  development  of  such  programs. 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  supply  further  Informations  elaborations  on 
the  testimony.    Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  present  my  views. 

Sincerely, 

G.  Jhomas.Bellamy,  Ph.D. 
Director 

.GTB:mz  • 
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TESTIMONY  Executive  Director 

Mr*  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  in  Jane 


Ro*e9hl        und  *  represent  the  American  Coalition  of  Citizena  with 

Disabilities. 

The  ACCU  van  farmed  in  197 5  by  diaablud  persona  to  work  for  dis- 
abled persona.     Currently,  the  ACCD  includes  126_  member  'organizations 
from  acroas  the  United  Stotea  which  in  turn  repreaent  million  a  cf  disabled 
persona.    As 'such  the  ACCD  is  the  largest  membership  organization  of 
and  for  disabled  citizens  in  the  United  States  today. 

The  ACCD  is  here  today  to  testify  on  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  and  in  ao  doing  would  like  to  direct  our  comments 
in  two  distinct  areas  .  ,  :.  the  Act  as  it  ia  presently  constructed 
and  what  that  can 'or  should  mean  for  millions  of  disabled  Americans, 
and  .  .  ,  the  direction  that  rehabilitation  and  other  vital  programs 
should  take  for  the  1980's  and  beyond. 

During  the  course  of  these  oversight  hearings  you  have  heard 
testimony  from  a  variety  of  sources  on  the  importance  and  value  of 
the  present  array  of  Rehabilitation  programs.    We  agree,  these  programs 
are  indeed  vitol  and  necessary  to  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands- 
of  disabled  individuals.     Specifically',  we  want  to  voice  our  strong 
support  In  particular  for  the  Independent  Living  Program,  the  Client 
Assistance  Program  and  Projects  with  Industry  which  we  believe  are, 
or  could  be,  successful  programs  which  would  form  the  core  for  a  new 
Rehabilitation  Act. 
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The  dual  objective*!  of   re!  in  hi  I  Ltathm  are  to  maximize  a  persona 
Independence  in  activities  of  dally  living  and  his  or  her  opportunity 
for  productivity.    While  the  basic  State  -  Federal  program  is  successful 
with  regard  to  rehabilitating  individuals,  it  must  be  viewed  and  in- 
herently Judged  in  a  comparative  spectrum.    Rehabilitations  in  and  of 
themselves  have  become  all  too  often  valuable  only  in  the  abstract. 
The  problems  which  face  disabled  Americans  are  infinitely  more  com- 
prehensive and  complex.    They  include  problems  of  and  for  employment, 
education,  housing,  transportation,  disencentives  to  work  and  training 
built  into  medical  and  income  transfer  programs,  and  the  as  yet  unsolved 
issues  surrounding  discrimination  against  disabled  individuals. 

The  Independent  Living  programs  under  the  present  Act's  Title  VII 
is  illustrative  of  how  an  innovative  program  can  make  traditional  re- 
habilitation goals  obtainable.'    By  dealing  with  an  individual's  total 
set  of  needs,  their  vocational  potential  and  ability  to  live  independently, 
an  environment  is  created  which  is  hospitable  to  the  individual  solving 
of  individual  problems. 

Likewise  the  Client  Assistance  program  is  or  could  be  an  important 
ingredient  in  the  comprehensive  restoration  of  a  person  to  the  mainstream 
of  society.    The  problem  with  these  programs,  however,  is  that  all  too 
often  the  integrity  of  the  programs  have  been  compromised  by  the  State 
agency.    You  have  heard  testimony  to  this  effect.    We  believe  these  pro- 
grams can  work  and  are  needed  more  than  ever.    We  recommend  that  they 
are  accorded  the  same  status  as  Protection  and  Advocacy  Programs  on  the 
State  level  which  will  assure  them  of  an  ability  to  pursue  their  mission 
and  objectives  in  an  independent  fashion. 
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Nothing  in  our  opinion  h.ifi  been  inure  polontlnlly  successful, 

i 

creative  or  exciting  than  the  Projects  with  Industry  program,     In  / 
this  milieu  tndlvldualH  are  trained  tn  «  "Statu  of  the  Art"  environ- 
ment hi'  industries  with  solid  potentials  for  employing  them.  This 
program  has  realistically  uddressed  the  problem  of  training  individuals 
on  obsolete  equipment,  using  obsolete  techniques  for  Jobs  that  won't  ' 
or  don't  exist.     It  is  truly  n  successful  example  of  a  "public/private 
partnership"  and  one  must  wonder  why  this  Administration  with  it's  j 

i  ■ 

objectives  etched  so  painfully  clear  regarding  the  sharing  of  public 
responsibilities  does  not  increase  this  portion  of  the  rehab  budgec 
and  thus  put  "meat"  behind  it's  message.  j 

With  regard  to  the  Council  on  the  Handicapped  and  NIHR,  ACCD j 
supports  the  continuation  of  these  institutions  but  would  fervorerttly 
wish  that  the  National  Council  would  drop  all  its  priorities  to  con- 
centrate on  the  shaping  of  a  comprehensive  policy  on  disabled  Americans. 
Nothing  in  bur  estimation  could  be  more  valuable  or  give  rise  quicker 
to  a  long  needed  National  debate  on  what  America  wants  to  do  with  and 
for  its  disabled  citizenry.  ■ 

NIHR  in  our  opinion  needs  to  focus  on  issues  involving  the  in- 
tegration  of  disabled  persons  into  our  society.     In  this  capacity  it 
needs  to  assume  a  lead  role  with  other  R  and  D  programs  in  areas  like 

housing  and  transportation.     Only(  in  this  way  do  we  feel  that  the  re- 

l 

search  dollars  which  are  now  scarce  can  be  put  to  maximally  effective 
use.     In  additiont  this  kind  of  coordination  will  assist  in  the  formul- 
ation of  the  National  policy  we  spoke  of  previously.  j 

1 

I 
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Before  cloMiMii  nur  u  iiuntM  wu  would  liku  to  K<>  (,,»  rucnrd  with  i 

i 

one  IuhI  rocommondotlon.    Ultimately  we  buLleve  that  Natiuiml  |><>H<7 
muHt  b*  transmuted  throng  one  baaLc  entity  wliich  either  Una  Krnnt  | 
or  contract  authority  Cor  a  variety  of  pro«rams  or  has  lead  ufiency 
ruaponslblllty  for  the  coordination  of  oilier  programs.    Thin  entity 
which  we  would  call  The  Admlnlntrat Ion  on  Handicapped  Individuals  j 
would  comprehensively  addreau  the  diverse  issues  and  needs  of  dia- 
abled  Americana.    Something  that  today  la  simply  not  being  done.  • 
In  closing,    the  American  Coalition  of  Citizens  with  j 

Disabilities  would   like  to  bring   to  your  attention  the  j 

'  i 

matters  of  Ti^lo  V,   Sections   501,    502,    503,   and  504.  j 

/ 

Though  we   are  particularly    interested   in   the  retention  of 
these  sections  in   future  1 egi sla t ion , . we  believe   that  the 
Congress  should  examine  their  current  implementation  with 
a  view   to  strengthening  their   enforcement.     But  recently 
we  have   learned  of   the  position  of   the  Administration  i,n 
which    it   stated   that   it  would  not   issue   revised  regulations 
-for   Section   504.     We  applaud   the  Administration  for  its 
decision.     On  the   surface   this  decision  can  be  considered  a 
victory  for    the  efforts  o*=   the  disabled  constituency  in  the 
area  of  civil  rights.     However,   other   indications   lead  us 
to  believe   that  Section  504   is  being  watered  down  by;  a)  limited 
enforcement,   b)    reorganizing   technical   assistance   to  the 
affected  class,   c)    severely   reduced,    if   not  eliminated  com- 
pliance reviews,   and  d)   an  unwritten  policy   to  dela,y  the 
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prouonu  I  n *j  of  vonp  Ui  I  n  L  u  « 

ACCI)  alwayu  atanda  roaily  to  work  with  tho  Cony r quo  In 
Itn  offortu  to  onablo  tho  clinablocl  paopio  of   thla  Nation 
to  hocomu  full  participating  citlaona  with  equal  opportunity 
to  llvu   In   fraoclom  and  dignity,     Wo  thank  you  for  accoptino 
our  tootlmony, 


Jano  Rozeghl 
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TESTIMONY  II Y  Til K  NAVAJO  TKIIIK  KOH 
AMKHICAN  JNMAN  lUiHAHI  UTATION  BHHVICK8 

Until  tho  recent  l>ant,  nervicoa  to  rehabilitate  disabled  people 
wero  administered  totally  by  tho  r.tatoa  and  tho  Keilera!  ^v«jrtaont 
wiLh  little  or  no  rt<<jiird  lor  tho  H|n»clal  noodft  ot  hand  I capped 
Native  Americana.  Tho  expor ioncon  of  disabled  American  Indiana 
with  these  services  have  demonstrated  tho  inadequacy  <"  fltato 
rehabilitation  services  to  meet  their  needs.  Msablod  Navajo 
clients  have  boon  closed  out  tor  "failuro  to.  coopora to  #  " no 
contacts"  or  "unnuccesntul "  lor  whon  thuy  had  not  responded  to 
written  eommunicat ion  bocauao  thoy  cnuld  not  road,  nan  not 
returned  calls  becauBo  thoy  had  no  telephones,  thoy  had  no  trans- 
oortation  to  attend  appointments,  otc.  fcohaM 1 i  tat  ion  is  a 
numbers  game  and  in  order  to  claim  successful  closures  among 
Navajos,  state  vocational  rehabilitation  (V.P.)  counselors  would 
close  them  out  as  "successful"  shocpherdcra. 

In  tho  mid-1960s  the  Navajo  people  themsolvoa  took  the  initiativo 
to  interveno  on  hchalt  ot  their  disabled  clansmen.  They 
challenged  the  inefficient,  unfair,  and  unrealistic  practices  of 
State  Vl<  programs,     These  deficiences  includod: 

1 ,  tack  ot  adequate  and  appropriate  counsolor  or  icnta- 
Vion  "to  the  culture  andHficr  1 1  ago  ot  Nayajo  clients  -< 
of  "tTc~o~prav  icfl  ntj  statewide  VR  sorvTces  were  ,  for  the 
most  part  located  in  largo  metropolitan  areas  within 
the  state.  Counselors  in  these  ci ties  wore  familiar 
only  with  tho  circumstances  of  clients  who  had  ready 
access  to  such  conveniences  as  telephone,  public 
transportation  systems,  timely  delivery  of  mail,  in- 
dustries and  support  services.     Navajo  cl ients 

living  in  remote  areas,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  « 
from  these  counselors  and  many  miles  away  from  paved 
roads  were  expected  to  respond  and  comply  with  tho 
same  system  being  implemented   in  the  cities.  Those 
state  counselors  made  infrequent  visits  to  the  homos 
of  Navajo  clients  and  were  heavily  dependent  upon  m 
written  communication.     Many  Navajo  VR  clients, 
however,  could  not  read  or  write,     in  the  event  of  a 
home  visit,  counselors  could  not  communicate  effec- 
tively with  clients  because  of  the  language  barrier. 
Interpreters  were  often  of  minimal  help  and,  some 
cases,  created  greater  problems  through  misinter- 
pretations.    Delivery  of  mail  to  Navajo  families 
was,  and  in  some  instances  still   is  sporadic, 
untimely*  undependable  and  communal   (i.e.  it  s  de- 
livered to  the  trading  post  and  families  pick  it  up 
when  they  come  in  for  supplies).     Telephones,  were 
and  are  few  and  far  between  and  clients  have  had  no 
access  to  local  public  transportation. 

2.  Limited  Services  -  State  VR  Programs  had  no  pro- 
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visions,  or  aetlv«»  plans  to  recruit  munnojor  who 
were  familiar  with  t he  Navajo  people  anil  their 
language,  II  f o  Rtylos  And  locale.    An  Rtnttul  tmfore 
htato  VK  offices  worn  not  located  In  proximity  to 
Navajo  clients*     In  adoTTion,  Htate  VH  Counselors 
were  often  woloctivo  in  tho  clientele  t hoy  would 
tiorvo,    Hovorely  di»*at>led  NavaJo  clients  wore  ofton 
placed  A«  low  priority,    Thoir  cases  wore  too  ofton 
dismissed  with  t ho  explantioni  "too  severely  disabled", 
"unwilling  to  relocate",  "  failure  to  cooperate" ,  etc... 
Mate  VR  Services  will  primarily  focused  in  cities  And 
bordur  townSt 

3t    Irrelevant  ttoala  -  Goals  And  objective!!  which  wore 
soTTry** VtAto^vjTprogrAina  ofton  took  into  consider- 
ation only  urban  settings  with  thoir  conveniences 
and  industrialization.     No  consideration  wan  given 
to  rural  isolated  Indian  communities,  thoir  culturoi 
or  the  i  r  economy • 

4.     tack  of  c  r  obb - q oy  o  rnn  o n  t  ajc oo r  d  i  n  a  t  i  o  n  -  The  Navajo 
rose rva t  i on"" ana  1 1 s^popul at  "I on  extonlTTnto  threo 
states  (Ari2onA#  Now  Moxico,  Utah)  and  throe  federal 
regions  {VII,  VIII,  IX),     Fach  governmental  unit 
claimed  Jurisdiction  and  responsibility  over  only  a 
portion  of  tho  reservation.     There  was  little,  if 
any,  interstate  and  intorregion  coordination.  The 
Navajo  people  woro  impelled  to  contend  with  throe 
different  state  programs,  as  well  as  their  own 
tribal  government  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Nat  i ve  Heal i  ng  Services  -  State  VR  programs  had  no 
provisions  to  incorporate  the  use  of  Native  healing, 
services  into  the  rehabilitation  process  of  disabled 
Navajosi     The  use  of  such  services  by  Kavajos  is  an 
essential  aspect  of  their  lives  and  plays  a  vital 
role  in  their  treatment  of  disabilities.  Disallow- 
of  tho  use  of  Native  Healing  Services  by  traditional 
rehab i 1 i  tat  ion  systems  represented  d  i s respect  to 
Navajo  people  and  Navajo  clients  and  actually 
impeded  the  rehabilitation  process  in  many  cases. 

This  situation  changed  in  1978,  In  that  year  an  amendment  to  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (P.L.  93-112)  added  Section  130. 
Sect  ion  1 30  spec  i  t  i  cal 1 y  addresses  the  rehabi 1 i  tat  ion  of  Amor  i can 
Indians*  It  conta  i ns  provi  sions  for  earmark  i  ng  f u  ids  of  up  to  1% 
of  the  o vera  1 1  rehabilitation  allotment  to  support  the  Indian 
Tr  i  bal  vocat  ional  rehabilitation  programs •  • Funds  were  not  avai 1- 
ablc  under  this  provision  until  fiscal  year  1981. 

In  the  immediate  years  preceding  receipt  of  federal  vocational  re- 
habilitation dollars  by  the  Navajo  Tribe,  The  Tribe  undertook  the 
coordination  and  consolidation  of  VR  services  for  the  Navajo 
people*     This  was  the  beginning  of  cross-governmental  coordination 
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lor  t hM  pi nv In  ion  nl  appr npr  i at v  VI'  nervine  in  iImaMimI  Navajo 
elU>nt«i  The  Navajo  Vncol  mnal  !«<hahl  I  M ^ I  ion  program  has  been 
the  unle  piojeet  funded  under  fu^1 1  * f*n  no  (it  I'.  I,,  04«Mi?«  U  has 
hod  an  annual  appropriation  minimally  ot  ^f*^0#UU0#  an  amount  which 
Impact*  only  a  portion  of  the  nnpds.  This  project,  administered 
by  Navajo*  with  a  Matt  which  is  over  »o»  Navajo,  has  made 
measurable  piogren*  towards  t  hi*  delivery  of  appropriate  VR  aor- 
vlcua  in  its  clicntvlo,  The  program  «*»mvm»>  over  I  ivo  hundred 
( s  0  n  l  dlaabled  Navajon  annuo  My*  Navajo  client*  have  found 
employment  in  woldlnq,  clerical  work,  paMnr,  computer  operator, 
ot  c,.  i  •  The  Prou  i  am  now  han  r  oh  ah  i  1  It  ot  1  on  workers  who  art* 
t  ami  Mar  with  <  ho  I  oca  I  economy,  the  language,  the  culture  and 
habitat  ot  the  people.  The  program  is  making  the?  loyal  government 
aware  ot  the  employment  nerd  a  and  tltralrua  of  disabled  Nova joa, 
Local  employer**  are  becoming  sennit l*cd  to  the  potential  ot  thla 
work  tor co , 

The  Navajo  vocational  fehahl  1  i  t  at  ion  i'loyiam  war  eatabllshed  in 
I q 7 •> .  It  ha»  been  in  operation  lor  eight  yearn.  The  program  has 
grown  much  during  thin  timei 

I,    beginning  an  a  state  VH  wub-olllco,  it,  now 
npeiates  on  on  autonomous  progran, 

y.     beginning  with  a  Matt  ot  live,  the  program  in 

now  staffed  by  nine  toon  dedicated  and  qualifiod 
incl  i  v  idua  I  n . 

3,  hog  inning  or  a  smal  1   seemingly  insignificant  sub- 
component program  within  the  Navajo  tuvision  ot 
Kducation  it  has  now  attained  branch  status  within 

the  Pivision  with  a  total  Htatt  ol  over  thirty  in 
four  hondicopped  service  related  programs, 

4.  beginning  with  a  caseload  ot   less  than  75  the  pro- 
gram now  maintains  a  caseload  ot  over  400  active 
files. 

Viewing  these  accomplishments,  the  Novajo  Tribe  fools  that  it  has 
proven  its  capability  tor  administering  a  VH  program  to  serve  its 
disahled  citizens.  The  Navajo  Tr  i  be  fools  that  the  Navajo  Vo- 
cational  Pohabi  1  i  tat  ion  program  shoulo  receive,  recognition  commen- 
surate to  its  proven  abilities  and  be  granted  secure  funding, 
comparable  to  state  and  trust  territory  programs.  Such  funding 
can  be  justified  based  upon  area  served,  population  served, 
program  uniqueness,  governmental  status,  and  feoeral  responsi- 
bility to  Indian  Tribes.  The  Navajo  Tribe  seeks  your  support  in 
attaining  status  comparable  to  a  state  or  trust  territory  under 
Title  I  of  the  Pchabi 1 i t at i on  Act.  There  are  trust  territories  of 
the  United  states  of  America  which  are  afforded  this  status,  some 
of  these  trust  territories  have  a  population  less  than  that  of  the 
Navajo  Nation  (160,000),  occupy  a  geographical  area  less  than  that 
of  the  Navajo  Nation  (25,000  square  miles),  and  yet  receive  a 
greater  funding  allocation. 
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1 1\  tiiUiii  i>iii(   Wi-  in  i  im*  hi  Mi  univi   in  iMfco  the 

FiHullMj  *»*  •  i  I  f  H  VI*  i»MVU»H  H-i  f,*V.4Jo  i<t'n|<l«  l«M|u  »ii*.w|M# 
1^,1*1  r  Mm  Mun  I  Us  wr  h.*v*'  hvort  M*niHMi1  rtiUMrtlly  In  bt*i'uie  * 
h|i>i' Ml  r»Mhirrbni.n^i  f*|  r  h<t  M'f*  toi  tmr  |»royrdm  ymlor  H>Pllun 
I  in f     it  i  in    i4ii*ii<i « t  uinii  mu  nt   t  l«o  Nava  )n  f r  1 N*  I  rm*  i t«A«lirtg 

ri'ciinn   I  Mi  iitti   ti^ifM  mm  hi   mi   tiMH'tftl  imUftrs  to  ihM  Mvajo 

VMiUM'PMI     Hi  l..«|'l  I  I  I  »M  »M»i     |'(i'.4|»Miif     taf  •«  |  »-b     fill  H'till}     |»IOVi<tilHJ  VP 

MffVhk'!*  H*  I  n»  f.4V,»jc  Ml  i  wiMitil  rut  1-iM'K  in  I  hunt*  M'tvi?*?*  AH*) 
i n  hn>«ih  i r tjin* ■■. i »ti  iiuti.i  >*iiviti*«  i<m  Hino  cavIi  yoar i  giving 
toMl  VH  » i  »»|  i  n^  i !•  1 1 1 1  y  h>  '  hi!  Mv*i|<<  V*»*  *il  inn*  I  Hi'htfM  I  It At  ion 
|'iM.>i  ap  i  v  IM»  Hi  I  mi  yi>»*r  ,  I  hi-  M  At  oh  Imvo  h»l  h*wo*1  this  t»r<iW" 
»1ofo  I  it  rAho  M'sH*  iisn*Mu«  h  I  i  lot  nu|  id  I  ihifil  imi  h«ih,  ih*»y  are 
Mill  Mu  iviioj  ruM'^Urt  ii )|t-vAMMn*>  |t(ihi-Mi  M|*»n  thu  HorloMorttt  of 
t  lu-  mva}<»  it  ib.ifi|»iii  ( «>|'it  4  *«t  inrti  Wo  ar*>  mill  totHvinu  N6|tP*?iAl 
|.t *» i "  n<iuu»<j  with  yr.li  H'  V»"rti  hum  I  my  MnOor  faction  no*  And 
Willi  I  Im<  *  1 1  Inif  <iw.i  I  i»t  VH  bnivioo*  ty  Mflti**,  Nitf  NAVAJO  VO* 
iVt  H-Mii  I    I  i*l  .»tt  I  1 1  itl  I  on    ||  t  «|l  omi    M'»«l  •»    1 4  'I     I  l»o    Im'k   nf    I  i»fU4*  tt>l  m 

IM'VIMph  i»I  VH  hi-fvifi-n  *m  Navajo  ion(-lo,  am>  ho! lotting  tN» 
M»i|-ort  I  l»  Hi  mil'fi  iHhUl  l  r*»  tor  Hit*  K'til  HHumhi*  i»M  fttAhl  1 1  *At  |©fl 
oi  lonoing  lot  tOo  navajo  voe.it  n»n  a  I  M'ImOi  M t at  ion  Hoy  ram 
thi  •  -ugh  lit  i  i  f|M  vitt>  I  t«g  i  w  !  <it  ton  , 

llv   nrni   tin     ihh    f  i  r    <t  f  |  <  t  i  •  | » l  MM  i  o  n  ft   motor   Station   l  ilO  ol    P  •  t  • 

» nn  y  h  »'U|jnri  innnvdtivv  mi  t  I  at  i  von  H>r  ihn  provision  of 
,i|  |*i  i ;.|  r  t  ,»*  »<  vM»<t  nit  vvtnt  VH  M'l'vtcvn  to  Ai»<iir  i«y*n  I  ml  1  «  HhouJd 
tt  i<  in  .  ,,Mii"i-  t  >u»  mv.»h'  v<H  rtlu»nal  H  Iwihi  U t fit  inn  l-rogr^ff*  dt* 
u  lit  ni  *  »t.iiu>  «  mj  t'  *«n*  mi  irii'tv^'  trtVMidhlu  action,  thvrv  is  a 
m  oo  to  iiH  i«  IuimUimj  j  i  «'|  r  i id  I oriH  un»H»t  boctlon  130  to  ftt^tft 
thi*  ck;  .iimion  iv|  i\>t<  N.tv.ijM  Vmi  ot  tciuil  t<Ml<<«hi  t  i  t  iition  pnujr<im  rt« 
wt»  H  «»h  | hi'  1-Mf.Mhii'  lir vi- U*| <!(««■  nt  i»f  VH  ^rntjitiiuM  ^r»i>n«j  othor  In^loin 
Hi  ti'H  i  htiluio  ti>  Uw:n\iM'  t[  i  i  nj»r  lmif»  iitulur  !»vctton  130  will 
rt'  suit  tn  i  nt  i  mm-  f  «<pi|  rt  1 1  ion  t>y  iiuiton  .jnnn»«  for  minim*!  Alio* 
r«it  umh»  »if»«v<»r  ictluc  ■«  >«*rvurf*  .is  nvori*  t  riMjriiwift  «rc  imUl^^l, 

Ihfio  in  .m  i<iio  1 1  i  ( i  \ci  \  rin»o  t<»  »ih  Kiirr  »in<1  cjuarrthlrt*  continual 
tir-ifii  »>uj  i  t  i>|  •  ucci  m*»I  ill  VH  |-roqirttn»  lor  American  lnOt«in<t« 
N.iny    »,;oi   if  hi  s  .ii-vi'i «m    oitnua  11  y   m   •><•(' or  t nq   **pt>t  r>j»r  i  At  lon» 

unoi»r  Si'»ii**n  I  10.  ihif;  t  iim-  rnuhi  hf?t  I «* t  *[.i»iit  nvrving  our 
rl  ji'M Mm  V^i«  f*<  i|  yfiu  will  ii'-hinl  us  in  ircufihg  tho  leg  i  *1  At  Ion 
in  ci**<!i>tiy  to  Mivi'  <hm  I'lixjtjm  t  h<-  log  A I  Mi|'|iirt  •»mi  (inAnc'ial 
Mujjort    it    in't'iif.  tn  <.  t*nM  nui(  • 
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MCI    SHtt!   fOH   HAVAJO    IRIBE'S   I  E  S  M  MON V 

CURRtNT  CASE  SMIUS 
fl.,r,.t<t  1982  -  March  1983 


AGENCY  i 

1 

CD 

02 

06 

08 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

70 

72 

34 

26 

28 

30 

Oiinlfl 

97 

3 

70 

16 

22 

5 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

5 

0 

7 

6 

Crc-"polnt 

*6 

3 

14 

7 

15 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Ft.  Defiance 

ye 

2 

30 

3 

ii 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Ship  roc* 

72 

6 

24 

7 

IB 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0* 

2 

) 

0 

TiiM  City 

89 

11 

23 

2 

6 

0 

4 

4 

1 

14 

1 

3 

3 

11 

4 

2 

Blind  Clients 

37 

8 

13 

2 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

439 

33 

132 

37 

108 

6 

6 

20 

2 

.30 

3 

9 

9 

IS 

20 

9 

371  Severely  Disabled 
84, 5%  Severely  Disabled 


SUCCESSFUL  REHAB  II 1  TAT  ION  CLOSURES  IN  SEVEN  MONTH  PERlOO 
jAj^ust  1982  -  March  19fl3j 


JOB  1 1 1 L  S_I  ' 
Shel tered  employment 
Stock  Boy 

Orartlng  Assistance 

Fiberglajs  Modules 

Computer  Operator 

Maintenance  Man 

Alcoholism  Cuidance  Counselor 

Cashier  Clerk 

Para-Legal  Advocate 


Pastor 
Dishwasher 
Truck  Operator 
Clerk  Typist 

Construction  Carpenter  Aide 

Residential  Aide 

Welder 

Assistant  Manager 


Nucber  of  clients  a-aitlng  VR  services:    Sixty-three  (63) 
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.    NAVAJO  NATION  STATUS  SYSTEM; 

Navajo  Vocational  rehabilitation  Program  Status.    V™?**™  for  ~^lv5  ^l*?3 
service,  include  as  authorise  by  Public  Law  55-602,  Tide  I,  Part  D,  Section 
130,  1362.45  -Projects  for  Anerican  Indian  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services. 

Status  00.  REfcRKAL  Tnis  is  the  date  client  is  first  brought  to  the  attcnttoa 
 of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  .  • 

STATUS  02     APPLICANT   A  referred  individual  becancs  an  applicant  when  the 

"  applicintion  decuaent  requesting  vocational  rehabilitation  services  Is 

signed.    Native  healing  service  diagnostic  provision. 

STATUS  06.  EXTSflED  EVALUATION  An  applicant  is  placed  in  extended  evaluation 
 if  counselor  certUies:    1)  the  presence  of  a  handicap  to  enployirsnt  ^d 

•  "r"  ?-*-2)"-*an"  inability  t  o*  irahi  V  determination- thar- services  might  benefit  the 

client  unless  there  is  an  extended  evaluation  to  determine  rehabilitation 
potential.    A  case  may  remain  in  stacus  06  no  longer  than  18  months. 
Native  healing  service  provision.  ■  . 

STATUS  08.    C*5£  CLOSED  TOtt  RI>£!LnAL.  APPLICANT  OR  F-XfDfiHD  EVALUATION  A 

"  case  is  closed  in  status "DB  if  client  does  noc  meet  the  basic  eligibility 

requirements  to  be  accepted  into  status  10. 

STATUS  10.    n?P  LEVELOPtgNT   After  establishing  the  presence  of  an  employment 

 handicap  *nd  the  reasonable  exDectacion  services  will  benefit  the  client 

in  terns  of  erployabllity..  a  case  is  placed  in  stacus  10  vfoile  case  study 
and  diagnostic  are  completed  to  provide  the  Basis  of  a  rehabilitation 
progTEa. 

STATUS  12.    TU"3P  r^DY  FOR  ,UPLEM3n*TICN    A  case  is  placed  in  stacus  12  when 

 the  rel^bnTtaticn  program  is  written  and  approved  and  until  such  time  as 

at  least  one  service\has  been  initiated. 

STATUS  14     COUNSELING  AMD  GUIDANCE  ONLY    Under  a  rehabilitation  program, 

•  counseling  and  guicance  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor  and 

placement  are  the  only  services  which  may  be  provided  in  this  status. 

STATUS  16     PiKSICAL  AND  H£>TAL  RESTORATION   A  case  is  placed  in  status  16  at 

 r>,c  tuae  restoration  services  are  initiated.    Training  nay  be  provided  . 

slDultaneously  with  restoration  in  status  16  if  the  restoration  service 
is  expected  to' run  for  the  longer  period  of  time.    Native  healing  service 
provision, 

STATUS  IB.    TRAINING    The  case  is  placed  in  status  18  when  training  services 
 Sxe  initiated,    restoration  services  may  be  provided  simultaneously  with 

training  in  stacus  18  if  the  training  is- expected  to  run  for  the  longer 

period  of  time. 

STATUS  20.    READY  FC?.  DyLCWENT   The  case  is  placed  in  stacus  20  when  the 

 rehabilitation  program  has  been  completed  or  terminated  and  client  rs 

ready  to  accept  esployxant. 

Status  ??.    TJ)  DPLQYT'gNT   Tne  case  is  placed  in  status  22  when  client 
 actually  begins  t=rployment.  . 

status  24     SERVICE  It.TERnLfPTED   The  case  is  placed  in  status  24  when  services 
— ^re  interruped  in  statuses  14.  16,  18,  20  or  22.    Tne  case  remains  in 

status  24  until  client  returns  to  one  of  these  statuses  or  case  is  closed. 

STATUS  26     CLOSED  REHABILITATED    Case  is  closed  status  26  when  client  has  • 
^^een  provicad  ali  appropriate  services,  the  rehabilitation  props*  has 

>ea  completed  iraofar  as  possible^,  and  client,  has  been  suitably  ezployed^  . 

•  •"  _  .*f6ra  minJjajx  of  *60  days.  "  r  ~  *:  •':*'■*  -  *~ "  ~  '* 

STATUS  28     nn-D  NOT  P£HA3IL1TATED  AFTER  PROGRAM  LNlTXATED    A  case  ^  closed 
^1-Jtus       if  at  least  one  service  was  provided  (status  14,  16  or  18)  but 
client  is  viable  to  continue  the  program. 

crvruS  30     CLOSED  tXJT  REHABILITATED  BEFORE  PRIBRAM  INITIATED   A  case  is  closed 
^^tarus  jrJiz  client,  was  accepted  ior  services  (status  10  or  12)  but  was 
ur.able  to  actually  begin  a  rehabilitation  program. 
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WRITTEN  TESTIMONY  SUBMITTED  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  COUNTIES  (NACOr  TO  THE  SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  HANDICAPPED 
AND  THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SELECT  EDUCATION  IN  REGARD  TO  AUTHORI- 
ZATION OF  THE  REHABILITATION  ACT  OF  1973. 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTIES  WOULD  LIKE  TO  THANK  YOU 
FOR  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SHARE  OUR  VIEWS  AND  CONCERNS  REGARDING  RE- 
AUTHORIZATION OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ACT  OF  1973. , 

NACo  CONTINUES  TO  SUPPORT  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  HANDICAPPED 
AMERICANS  IN  ALL  ASPECTS  OF  AMERICAN  UIFE,  INCLUDING  EMPLOYMENT, 
PROGRAMS,  ACTIVITIES,  EDUCATION  AND  SERVICES.    WE  FEEL  THAT  THE 
PROGRAMS  FUNDED  THROUGH  THE  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ACT  HAVE 
PROVIDED  A  GOOD  BEGINNING  TOWARD  THE  PROMOTION  OF  SELF-SUPPORT  AND 
SELF-RELIANCE  OF  DISABLED  PERSONS.  V 

ALTHOUGH  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  PROGRAMS  ARE,  FOR  THE  MOST 
PART,  FUNDED  AND  ADMINISTERED  THROUGH  THE  STATUE  LEVEL,  THESE  PRO- 
GRAMS HAVE  HAD  A  SIGNIFICANT  AND  BENEFICIAL  IMPACT  ON  COUNTY  ; 
GOVERNMENTS  AND  CONSTITUENTS.    MOST  COUNTIES  NOW  DIRECTLY  REFER 
DISABLED  PERSONS  WHO  NEED  INFORMATION  ORf ASSISTANCEXWITH  TRANSPORTA- 
TION' OR  EMPLOYMENT  CONCERNS  TO  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  AGENCIES.  ■ 
IN  MANY  STATES,.  THERE  ARE' VIRTUALLY  NO  .OTHER  SERVICES  SPECIFICALLY 
GEARED  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF.  DISABLED  PERSONS  AVAILABLE  FOR  ADDITIONAL 

*NACo  IS  THE  ONLY  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  REPRESENTING  COflNTY  GOVERNMENT  I N 
AMERICA,    ill  Mare^IP  InSSdES  URBAN,  SUBURBAN,  AND  RURAL  COUNTIES  JOINED  TO- 
GETHER FOR  THE  COMMON  PURPOSE  OF  STRENGTHENING  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS 
OFALL  AM^ICANsTBY  VIRTUE  OF  A  COUNTY'S  MEMBERSHIP,  AUL  ITS  ELECTED  AND  APPOINTED 
npp  km  Al^RFrnME  PART  I C I  PANTS  I N  AN  ORGAN  I ZATI  ON  DEDICATED  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  GOALS: 

cK  ^ernmIX'servZ;  as^e  national  spokesman  for  coun^^government; 

ACTING  AS  A  LIAISON  BETWEEN  THF.  NATION'S  COUNTIES  AND  OTHcR  LEVcLS Or 
■  AND  ACHIEVING  PUBLIC  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  ROLE  OF  COUNTIES  IN  THE  FEDERAL  SYSTEM. 
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REFERRALS  OF  THIS  KIND,    VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  OFFICIALS  OFTEN  . 
PARTICIPATE  IN  VARIOUS  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  ACTIVITIES  SUCH  AS  INTER- 
AGENCY COMMITTEES  <\ND  BOARDS  WITH  COUNTY  OFFICIALS,  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION  OFFICIALS  OFTEN  SERVE  ON  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCILS 
AND  LOCAL  CHAMBERS.  OF  COMMERCE,    THESE  KINDS  OF  FORMAL  INTERAGENCY 
LINKAGES  ASSIST  COUNTIES  TO  EFFECTIVELY  SERVE  DISABLED  CONSTITUENTS 
BY  PROVIDING  PERSONS  WITH  EXPERTISE  IN  HANDICAP  EMPLOYMENT  ISSUES. 

.VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  STAFF  ASSIST  COUNTIES  WITH  CONSULTATION 
REGARDING  ARCHITECTURAL  ACCESS  QUESTIONS  OR  QUESTIONS  RELATING  TO 
MODIFICATION  OF  EQUIPMENT  FOR  HANDICAPPED  EMPLOYEES.    IN  MANY  CASES,  ' 

SUCH  AS  SANTA  CLARA  ^ COUNTY,  CA,  THE  STATE  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

i 

AGENCY  PROVIDES  FUNDS  TO  SUPPORT  A  LOCAL  INDEPENDENT  LIVING  CENTER, 
SANTA-  CLARA  COUNTY  ALSO  PROVIDES  FUNDING  TO  THIS  CENTER  IN  RECOGNITION 
OF  ITS  VALUE  TO  COUNTY  CONSTITUENTS.    OTHER  COUNTIES  UTILIZE  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION'S  PROVISION  OF  INTERPRETER  SERVICES  TO  HEARING-IMPAIRED 
STUDENTS  OF  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES, 

NACO  IS  CONCERNED  TO, NOTE  THAT,  ALTHOUGH  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  . 
PROGRAMS  HAVE  NOT  RECEIVED  SIGNIFICANT  CUTS  IN  FUNDING,  THE  PURCHASING  < 
POWER,  DUE  TO  INFLATION/  HAS  BEEN  REDUCED  STEADILY  SINCE  1975,  THE 
NUMBER  OF  CLIENTS  SERVED  BY  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  HAS  STEADILY 
DECREASED  SINCE  1979, 

•  AT  THE  COUNTY  LEVEL,  THIS  DECREASE  HAS  RESULTED  IN  A  NOTICEABLE  / 
CUTBACK  IN  SERVICES  TO  COUNTY  CONSTITUENTS,    WHILE  STILL  PROVIDING  • 
DIRECT  REFERRAL  TO  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION,  COUNTY  OFFICIALS  NOW 
CAUTION  DISABLED  CALLERS  THAT  THEY  MAY  NOT  RECEIVE  THE  SERVICES  THEY 
NEED,    OFFICIALS  HAVE  NOTED  THAT  VOCATIONAL " REHABILITATION  CASES  ARE 
SOMETIMES  CLOSED  PREMATURELY,  LEAVING  DISABLED  PERSONS  NOT  READY  FOR 
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COMPETITIVE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  WITH  NO  OTHER  ALTERNATIVE  FOR  ASSISTANCE. 
A  RECENT  INSTANCE  OF  THIS  OCCURRED. IN  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY,  MARYLAND  WHEN 
GRADUATES  OF  MAINSJREAMED  PUBLIC  ^EDUCATION  CLASSES  WERE  DENIED  VOCA- 
TIONAL TRAINING. 

DISABLED  PERSONS  UNABLE  TO  RECEIVE  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  ARE  NOT 
ABLE  TO  FIND  COMPETITIVE  EMPLOYMENT.    THE  END  RESULT  IS  THAT  DISABLED 
PERSONS  WHO  ARE' CAPABLE  OF  SELF-SUFFICIENCY  BECOME  BURDENS  TO  ALREADY 
OVERTAXED  INCOME- SUPPORT  PROGRAMS.    POTENTIAL  TAXPAYERS  BECOME 
RECIPIENTS  OF  FEDERAL,  STATE  AND  COUNTY  ASSISTANCE. 

NACo  URGES  YOUR  SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  CAREFULLY  REVIEW  THIS  SITUATION. 
AND  TO  BEGIN  TO  PROVIDE.  APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORITY  THAT  REFLECTS  IN- 
CREASES IN  THE  CPI  TO  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  PROGRAMS.    THIS  ACTION 
WOULD  ASSURE  COUNTIES  THAT  THE  LEVEL  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
SERVICES  WILL  REMAIN  CONSTANT. 
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TESTIMONY 
of 

Stan  L.  Marshall 


prepared  for  the 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  HANDICAPPED 


of'  the  .:> 


Committee  on  labor  and  Human  Resources 


United  States  Senate 
April,  1983 
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I  nt  rod  in* t  ion:    my  name  Ih  fltan  I,  Marshall,  and  I  am  very  appreciative  to 
the  "ubroMBJ  tt.ee  f"''  provid  ing  mo  with  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Rohan  I  1 1  tiit ion  Ar:t  of  I'.iVi,  h«  amended. 

An  a  brief  bucV#rou;idf  1  an  30  yearn  of  age,  imc  n  wheelchair  for 
mobility,  anH  have  among  other  hnndJeapn,  a  progressive,  degenernt  I  ve  joint 
disease.   1  am  a  r'.nnngerocnt  Consultant,  with  over  a  decade  of  experience, 
primarily  in  the  public  and  non-profit  sectors. 

It  in  my  understanding  from  .Senator  Staff  ord'a  off  ire  that  these 
particular  hearings  trover  all  Titles  of  the  Hehahll I tntion  Act,  except 
Title  V  and  other  related  civil   rightn  lawn  fur  the  handicap!  erf.   I  find  this 
both  disturbing  find 'unfortunate,  both  in  light  of  the  Administration's  pro-  - 
posed  legislation .  and  their  attemptn  at  "easing  the  burden"  of  the  Affirma- 
tive Aetion  regulations,  and,  as  I  stated  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Stafford 
on  March  S,  1*105,   M.,.Lf  there  in  not  adequate  enforcement,  then... laws 
amount  tu  nothing  more  than  cluttering  up  the  U.S.C.  . 

Put  another  way,  what  good  doer,  it  do  to  rehabilitate  someone,  if 
that  person  can  not  be  employed  because  they  can't  get  through  the  dQor? 
And  realistically  Senators,"  that  is  but  one  of  the  innumerable  examples 
of  discrimination  that  are  faced  daily  by  the  hand  I enpned . 

You  have  however,  I  am  sure,  heard  this  before;  so, let  me  try  to 
put  this  discrimination  into  a  personal  perspective.  The  below  listed 
events  are  not  a  compendium  of  numerous  people's  experiences,  or  anything 
resembling  a  complete  list;  rather  they  are  but  a  few  of  the  more  notorious 
examples ' that  I  myself  have  experienced  in  ^ust  the  last  year; 

a)  due  solely  to  my  physical  handicaps  I  have  lost  two  jobs  since 
January,   1982:    one  by  direct  termination  after  requesting  a  meeting  to  ex- 
plore  accommodations,     and  one  because  a  landlord  refused  to  allow  a  computer 
consulting  firm  to  construct  (and  pay  for)  a  wheelchair  rarrp; 

b)  the  elementary  school  our  two  children  attend  has  no  provisions 
for  (nor  will  they  consider  any)  to  make  programs  and  field  trips  accessible 
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tu  it.o,   thuM  ilf'nyliu',  i"*'         "ppnrtun lj y  hi  infer*  an  jietivo  role  In  the  t? h 1 1 H - 
ren'n  nrhool  «intl  *!Uucati»m  and  / 

a)  'ilfupilc  tho  tnillicmn  of  federal  do!  lara /that  were  iiued  1o  conn  true?  I 
I  he  pedunirl  an  mi.\  11  in  Burl  i  ru',  ton,  Vermont ,   the  re j  in  not  n  n  inf.'le  more  that 
I  ran  r.et   In  to,  / 

Theabove  d  j  souijs  i       ir.  critl^o!   to  an  uti'Jern  land  i  rif,  of  where  the 
Hi-r.iM  1  it.it  I  on  Aft  needs        ch'uife,  / 

Ah  riny  f.iTfon  wln    »ms  run  fur  public  offi/co  In  well  aware,   our  society 
pl ;»».''.  s  r*r»vit  'srophanift  or;  an  individual's  "lnap,c'/f  and  1  would  nubrr.it  to  you 
:ivi,h\r,-rnt  that  i,ne  of  t  K  »*  underlying  causes    of|  prejudice  and  discrimination 
ir  ;••<•  re'ir 'th'Jt   in  genera  Led  by  the  current  im.'jp.cn  and  stereotypes  evoked 
\,y  \>  "  word  "hand  leap red"  ,  ! 

I  • 

vor  f x arii p  1  *? ,  on"  (jT  the  secondary  effects  of  the  degenerative  process 
I  1        with  in  !?!•?' npanrciyifi  of  my  ler,s  and  arms,  and   thus,  a  medioal.ly  cor-  . 
r*::l  label  thai  could  h<»  appUed  would  be  that;  I  am  a  spastic.  I  would  well 
inariri'   hewever,   that  that  term  conjures  up  a.  picture  of  a  person  with 
fv.  j   t-d   «nd  d  i>  f(.r  rred  lirr'br. ,  strapped  into  a  wheelchair,  unable  even  to  hold 
w.'-.t'  v  'i  up,  .jod  totally  dependent  on  others  for  all  personal  car*5,  Yet 
1  c  in  vmure  you  that  I  hear  absolutely  no  resemblance  to  that;  in  fact, 
•if  you  w»-re  to  see  me  sitting,  on  nay  a  couch,  you  would  be  unable  to  tell 
triat   I  had  anv  handicaps. 

J.'ow  certainly,    sumo  people  will   fit  the  stereotype  it.  In  after  all 

tv>e  nature  of  myths  that  they  tend  to  have  some  basis  in  truth  but  the  fact 

of  the  matter  in  that  moat  handicapped  people  are  neither  repulsive  to  look 
at,   nor  totally  dependent  on  others  to  survive.  To  quote  a  well-worn  slogan, 
"c_i  sib  Lit  ty  does  not  m**an  unable.". 

it  is  my  firm  belief,  borne  out  by  experience,   that  a  dual  thrust 

is  needed  to  help  char.pe  this  unrlc  riving  attitude:     self -help  approaches, 

iir--'  lr.",r  ir-f1 «  Thus,   ibo  rest  of  this  testimony  will  be  geared  to  making  3ii£- 

re:'tU<-u;  fr.r  specific  r  hasr.es  in  the  hehabi  li  ta  t  i  on  .  Act  within  the  framework 

cf        S"  two  concerts. 
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Title  [  -/Vocational  HehnM I  I Ut.  h»i  ijrrv  leant     1ft  w  ntart  off  thin  doc-  • 
Lien  by  oayinp,  that  I  am  speaking  to  thin  from  ill  runt  experience,  n:j  I  wan 
ft  client  for  nearly  3  yearn,  I  will  nlao  state  that  though  1  nm  not  tiohfimed 
of  having  received  oervices,  there  In  no  quentlon  that  there  are  two  neg- 
ative public  perceptlonn  nnsoclatod  with  vocational  rehabi 1 i tn ti on t 
O  people  who  are/were  clients  an»  1  retarded  • ,   Mr-pendent ' ,  and  'crippled' 
Individuals  who  receive  rondenewnd  lug  pity;  and  2)  that  VR  agencies  are 
the  dump  trip,  ground  for  the  hand  i  rapped  hy  all  other  agonolen  (the  thrice 
received  renponne  from  the  Ineal  employment  aervltie  office  after  stating 
that  1  wan  handicapped  and  Inquiring  about  accessible  nervicen  wan,  "Have 
you  been  to  VR?" I ) . 

P.-irt  of  thin  linage  problem  has. to  do  with  the  terminology  "no  often 
used,   both  by  profennlonaln  and  lay  persons  alike.  These  terms  range  fro^i 
''crippled'   (a  hope] ens  cane),  to  •wheelchair-bound*  (chained  to  a  restric- 
tive device),  to  'disability'  (focusing  on  lost  usages),  to  •rehabll  Itntlon' 

(the.  same  term  used  in  conjunction  with  prisons  and  what  crime  have  the 

hand J  canned  comm  1  tt ed?) , 

Thin  In  by  ti  o  me  a  no  a  minor  or  semantical  point,  and  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  Imaging  concept  discussed  earlier,  A  recent  letter  publish?! 
in  the  quarterly  journal,  "Accent  on  Living",  by  3ob  Peters  states  this 
succinctly: 

•Names?'  alienate,   isolate,  degrade.     .Two  things  can  hap- 
pen when  'labels'  are  uned:     1)  a  hostile,  alienated  feeling 
adversely  affects  the  (hand lea pned  person) ;     2 )  the  ( non- 
handicapped)   innocently  perpetuate  that  hostile  alienation 
and  foster    a  distorted  picture  of  human  beings. 

Title  I,  Recommendation  1:     a  change  in  terminology  is  necessary, 
as  exemplified  by  the  following: 

T.I.,  R.  1.1:  change  the  name  of  the  legislation  to  The  Konrii- 
caTT.ed  Restoration  Services  Act; 

T.I.,  R.   1.2:  delete  all  references  to  the  word  "disabled",  mi 
substitute  iri  lieu  thereof,   "hand  learned" ; 
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T.I.,  H.I, 5:  chnrign  the  name  from  'Vocational  Rehabilitation' 
to  'Restoration  Services  Agency';  find 

T.I.,  R.  1.4:  change  the  word  "client"  to  "recipient  'of  services". 
Beyond  terminology,- these  Word  changen  must  reflect  the  reality *of 
the  rontorntlvtf  prolieso;  In  the  worrin  of  Dr.  Julian  H.  Kyern,  Director  of 
Rehabilitation  Counselor  Training,  Graduate  JJchool ,  University  of  Cincinnati, - 
fJociiil,'  psychological,  economic,  and  vocational  factors  are 
often  of  major  importance  in  causing.   Intensifying,  or  pro- 
lonflinfi  illneoo.  The  converse  io  equally  true:  Prolonged 
illness  nn-l  chronic  (handicapping  conditions)  affect  the  In- 
dividual psychologically,  socially,  and  economically;  they 
Influence  hin  work  adjustment,  his  educational  accomplioh- 
ment,  and  his  family  life. 

Any  worker  can  confirm  this,  as  can  the  handicapped  themselves; 
it  in  not  mrreav  a  'do-gooders'  theory.  Thun,  the  current  VR  agencies  must, 
by  the  vary  nature  uf  the  restorative  proeeosps,  rh  al  with  much  more  than 
Just  the  specific  focus  of  "Retting  a  job".  However,  before  I  make  any 
recommendations  in  thin  vein,  let  me  assure  you  that  thin  is  not  a  plea 
to  expand  the  bureaucracy  or 'to  incrpase  funding  levels  above  the  present. 

T:  Consider  the  development  of  a  broader  view  of  restor- 
ative services,  such  as, 

T.I.,  R.  P.1:  recornice  legislatively  that  the  restorative  process 
(especially  fcr  t.v»  rrore  severely  hondics:,ped)  will  take  3  to  5  years; 

T.I.,  H .  add  to  Title  1,  5102(b),  a  requirement  that  each 

Individual iz?^  -'rittT.  (Renter  :tive  Kervtcen)  Tlnr.  shall  cover  the  areas 
of  social,  ed.n.sif  ios.-jl,  cmot  ir:.:il ,   family,  recreational,  and  employment 
related  services  sucn  tfnt  the  Plan  represents  an  intergrated  whole  (to 
re-emphasize,  thir  is  t%oJ.  ndnitional  "red  tape",  rather  it  is  a  restruc- 
turing of  the  existing  IV/RP);  ar.i 

T.I.,  /  .  '.3:   i  r.  r<.  cu/r;  i  t  ion  cf  the  loir.-term  process  involved, 
the  bureaucratic  evr- ;  \r-.t  icr.  of  recipient  :  erf  ormpr.ee  can  not  be  restricted 
.to  the  black  cr  ■    i  •  ■:  rituatir:.  of  whetrer  cr  not  a  recipient  of  services 
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,w.!v   ..j,,,,,,,!",  mil'   iim.iiI   Uii-nrr.-rn         I'lVih   t«   thr  u(.un- 

|VrlMni.f.i  in  f.  rivrn  yiwr  thii,  Cm'. lint  ym',  >'»n 

tltit|!  „,  ,,M,',iniTr  ^nrrnt  miiUT  Villi?  I  rclfitnt  to 

,     .,,  .    ,  v,  ,.  ti,i>  |  t,  1  !   i».  i < •  t'M«  f fii-i*M   ml  priority 

Jj<K  ,,,,  t,  ,„.,..,  ti.r  this  .in-  ■  h  »r  I  .-.MT;.!ly  valid,  two  <Uh- 
.„!,.,.,  i..,V(.  r.;     !)'■>  .i  1  r.m  f  l  ".m».   i.:it"t  •      ban  !  i  "  ■  PM"'  .  1  ut\\ - 

v„  ■;,•»!   »Mi-  r -.i-k:iM   ».im--iu;,i.  I  ■■••y  '1o  mil   rri-*'t  Um.- 

n-lvH  t»Mit,  yrt   .-.ill!  T.j»!Mlirate        1  fct'        i aLiinu- 1  >f*H 

Uc  f.-t:'-  r>si"  fruir  r-it.ii  :  ■  1.'m.tiii,»  t>u-  i  aid  loapppd ,  to  Uu.'  nt- 
„-ll„;iiI.|..i»ifi|-  thi-  p.ft!".».  :t-..r«l.v  b.m.U.'.iiTd,  without  uny  .■•ci-llm- 

..♦)    !  Mi.'l    full!.!'!'!  id-    '  ».»■  i  r    '  U!-riM    »>  H"!1  - 

•  I  l-v|-if  Un;»*  wMMj'-iL  >■'■  i  i       fro*  »•■•:  f.Oiiln  find  roiroi  tnent 

..r  the  total  ln-ori7r.it  i.     .-f  1  ■  *"sp''H  no  r-»1  iy  partiol- 

.,.,...»  „f  r.orii.ty,   tl  -  fV.!t--.'.>  .,  n  r»'^* vnK'.l  nn  .«  ».:jU  tu;U  i 

■:   1#<         5.   •hit   o.irK  :'«..;t-    t>:it  v«:i  runi«  wr.-tcr  the  Act 

iit  /it   Ifi sit  I?'.1   :t  cc'iir,  :  it  r.r-t  rr.tj r--  t».r:n  1*>  pr-r  centum, 


1,  i;i  r->r  »iorv  l*'**" 


vrrcly  \.r\A  i  c*i  :>pc?$2 ,  which  shall 
on  rtlBtl.,,-  t:  s.I  all  my   .»!  aW^:;  or  ii«rvlceii 


nine        '■■'(■  -'^  '  -'.  ■"  !!  1 
»l;„»c   tu  nt:irt  Irs  :y  .-i'.":!.. 

la  t,uth  a  prr#rr:u:  a:;  w<-  .  * 
.  eiBpli.ir.lr.  is  ur.  ii  1  r—ct    •■  r..'  ' 
..If  :;ki  1  Is.  r  .in.'il  iy,       •       «' ' 
to  iw.i  1  '-'irfuiil  noi-ria,  a:>-!  ' 

tit.i:i'M',M  *.crv-ftt  of  ir.-:«  .• 


.-,1  v  Vy  t  i."  i«j r*n.  r  i  rutly, 
v;-ti-'»r-      ■!  Urku,  Dec- 
it,   tr..::.:r.»:,  «n;l  rt"j:!lly 
.:;  .?  ru"  *.  ,   nro  mere 
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't\l,t  H,  4i         Im  TH  l«  I,  jlin^  liirij'.u.if'.ti  rv(\u\v\tn\  th.it  whrr- 
uvMr  ft».fiftlMt>t  and  it.  tht<   maximum  piomlhl*',  aj)   provide!  nrrvjrp't 

Mhall  km  ,of  «i  tit' I f -ho  1 1>  naturoj  ovim p l«*n  .tncludpi  , 

4.1  training  m.uiiit  ln/hro''h«irc'ii  onvorlnfl  oajil  prnnnt  Mi»l»eKon  find 
nta  intt«ri  itifM,        t  k  n  and  r,onn  true  t  Inn  of  adaptive  ntdn  and  H<jnlr**nfi  ni*lf- 
cj-'M  (iirf'iiiiiiitt,  r»'t> !  mii',,      t  ri  l  n#* «  h  m"  "tior-t-n  t  ftr.),  and  n  Inptjii \nnn  find 
tfohniijm.n  for  dally  living,  with  nri  nAnm  on  ,imi<u Womi  find  Urn  ipt>«- 1 1 1 1 y- 
Impairpdj 

4,:'  workntinpn  and  other  t  ra  i  n  I  af.  deviri.n  to  tmrh  Um«  n'jiilr;t.P 
rp  *n.l*:ofrifnt  fiklllr  tor  rramij;lnf»,  l  hi-  in  1 1  v  irtun  » 1  n  hand  I  "U  j  ( n  J ;  tn*' 

4/J  th»«  provision  of  Mpvcia'lly  trained  nn  i  m,i  1  n  to  w.vi'h-  atd« 
M'Tv [tu*n  to  ti  han  ' ir'ippffl  pi.*raon» 

Though  thtf  l»»'M«  known  nf  thin  later  nxafi'plo  In  the  1  nee  In,- -*  yc «  -of, 
for  the  Mind  (Mint  Pt<('),  iminkpyp  ar"  (Mjrr«an1  ly  uned  hy  ipi-i.»r.t  :m  \'-r, 
dotfn  nrc  uned  Vy  »he  hear  in/*,- 1  mpa  I  rod  t  am!  mnnt  n-eently,  a  i(»  v:  '>ry.  .  .h'.it  K« 
Support  no^n  for  tho  Ihnd  lea  ppod  t   Im  training  dopn  to  rrovH"  it  vir««»:.v  i.f 
niiniBlnnre  to  people  with  f umrl  1  on;i  1  1  lrci tat ionn,  inula-! t?»* ■  puj inf  ..'M'l- 
rhalni  up  nrrja,  nponlntf  doom,    in!  nummon  i  nr,  holr  in  :»n  rporfeiw. 

To  cunrlndr.  tho  dlnrunnUm  of  ohangoa  to  Title  1,  n*veral  roc  n-nii- 

ntionn  that  combine  o]  pronto  of  the  tm.'^-inp.  and  ae If -ho  In  oor.cop *r,  kVmjM 
bo  men  1 1  um"I  , 

tin  rort  of  th«»  r»vj  a  I  p»*mt'ntn  for  npprovnl  of  fun 'In  and  t,hr  Slav-  Plan 
(§10.?),   the  fo!  lowinr  n««od  to  he  added: 

T.T.,   R,        the  State  Flan  ahnl]  ho  drafted,  r»v  ■  i.-va  Jt    :vi  .-Mi- 
nn ted  on  nn  nnruri]  twin  In  with  the  ana  in  tart  oe  and   lirect  in  vol  von  <;••  t  "f  -;on- 
namorn  and   the  rrovidorn  of  nrrvirpo,    tnoludlnr.  hut  not   lirite''   »<,  ■•■::•». 
and  prenent  reririentn  of  norvircn,  pant  and  present  i;orvio"  |  rov ;  i<      ,  i :  ?vl 
recipient  conn -c  lorn ;  jrovldod  that  no  honefit  nhill  directly  It  \>v.  * 
part'ici  patinr,  :*>^ipi'*nt  tf  nervirrna  or  provider  of  rervJ^r.'n,   and  r 
provided  that  fMri'ct  i  nvol  vorron  t.  of  connurrfrn  ohall  not  h*«   ;  i  r*  i  t  •  ■  ■, 


\ 
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omaniMtlonn  repronentlnH  Un>  handlcappedi 

T.I.,  R.  61  each  fltate  nhall^VA  handioapped  incll vlilun lt  with 
eeiphaiiU  on  "viaible"  handicap*,  within  the  fltate  Rxeouttvo  Branch  to  po* 
ordinate  and  further  employment  opportunities  for  the  handioapped,  affirm- 
ative aotlon,  and  the  publicity  and  implementation  of  the  World  Program  of 
Action  of  the  United  Nation*  lie o arte  of  Maabled  Pomona,  said  f)Oaitlon  tray 
be  funded  by  the  Otnte,  reoaivo  nnaiatarwe  under  thin  Part,  or  under  Title 
VI,  Part  A,  of  thia  Act | 

Ttl.,  K ,  7l  all  mate  notivitien  and  progroma  provided,  oontrnotert 
for,  or  aaniatod  under  thin  Act  eholl  be,  ut  a  minimum,  programinaticollv 
aoceaaible  to  all  handicapped  individualai 

T.I.,  K,  Hi  the  State,  an  part  of  the  annual  State  Plan,  shall 
provide  opeoifio  written  detaila  of  the  mothoda  and  proceaaee  uaed  to  im- 
plement th«  acceaaibility  and  affirmative  notion  requirement*  under  Title 
I,  §101,  the  ootlona  still  required,  und  the  tlmetable(B)  for  implemr*'.?  nionj 

T«Xi,  R.  9j  the  failure  to  comply^tne  requirements  of  (?•!»,  Ri  0) 
or^the  other  requirementa  of  Title  I,  §101,  shall  be  deemed  a  rebuttable 
treaumption  of  dlacrlmlnation,  ahall  bo  deemed  Just  cauoe  for,  and  aboil 
renult  in  the  termination  of  federal  financial  aoaiatance  until  ouch  time 
aa  the  deficienciea  are  corrected  '8»  paat  procticee  redreaaedj 

Til.,  R.  10i  change  the  wording  in  §101  auch  that  a  more  strin- 
gent requirement  la  Imposed  for  guaranteeing  compliance  with  the  requirerrentn 
than  the  currently  atated  "oatiofactory  assurances  to  the  Commissioner"-— 
as  an  example,  many  of  Vermontfa  VR  offices  are  not  physically  accessible 
to  the  mobility-impaired,  or  to  the  bent  of  my  knowledge,  not  staffed  vith 
bilingual  personnel  to  serve  Vermont^  large  francophone  population,  the 
existing  "assurance's"  notwithstanding;  and 

T.I.,  R.  11:  Innovation  and  Expansion  Grants  sholl  be  priorit  ijr-ri 
Buch  that  self-help  projects,  as  discussed  under  T.I.,  Ri  4,  are  Riven  ;»*!- 
ority  and^  the  majority  of  I  &  §  funds,  with  the  additional  provision  tv  t 
all  I  &  E  grants  nust  produce  products  that  are  readily  transferable  tc 
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other  h«nrtie»pp*»ft  individuals,     *ariUnUnnn,  and  aervloe  provldera  pn  *\ 
leant  a  rational  goals, 

Though  HOWi>  of  the  raoorwndnWonn  dUeuaned  for  Tltlf  I  are  banie- 
ally  strengthening  of  » x l h t i n k  language,  there  in  no  doubt  of  the  need  for 

thene  rh'UWBi 

For  example,  Aim  ((»}<A)  ptwldpu  for  «m  affirmative  action  require- 
ment fin  net  forth  In  Br*01p  yet  !  have  rewolved  lettern  from  tho  lltnte  of 
Vermont,  Pojmrtmont  of  Personnel,  which  ntnte, 

We  are  0oi  sub^eot  to.. .affirmative  fiction. ..  ,The  state 'a 
commitment  to  any  form  of  affirmotlve  notion  Is  purely  vol- 
untary «ntl  (in). ..not  from  federal  requirements, 

If  my  experience  of  the  Departments  of  labor  and  Kdueatlon  under 
8*04  ore  any  Indication,  and  the  failure  to  receive  responses  to  my  letters 
would  neem  to  indlcnte  nuoh,  it  will  bo  yenro  before  a  ruling  will  be 
Issued,  let  alone  correction  In    made.  I  submit  therefore,  that  the  need 
for  the  types  of  recommenrtat ions  contnlned  herein  is  real  and  pressing. 

IILLe  1 1,  -  Research t     bnnically,  a  single  recommendation  io  made,  nroin 
geared  to  self-help  belntf  the  funding  priority, 

T.IK,  n.  1i  the  United  States  has  the  capacity,  and  should  have 
the  goal  of,  becoming  the  world  leader  in  the  research,  development,  an:1 
demonstration  of  adaptive  equipment  and  techniques  at  affordable  prices, 
and  thus  the  Inatitute  (§?02  (n)  )  shall  give  priority  to,  and  the  majority 
of  IV n  funds  shall  go  towards,  the  reasearch  to  meet  this  goal  by  the  «-nd 
of  the  United  Nations  Decade  of  Disabled  Persons  (1992). 

The  rationale  for  such  an  approach  is  straight-forward:    there  In  no 
doubt  that  many  aida  can  "replace11  or  supplement  functional  abilities  3  eat, 
but  at  the  same  time,  prices  for  these  devices  are  exhorbltant  and  do  not 
reflect  the  actual  costs  involved,  thus  putting    ouch  of  this  needed  equip- 
ment out «of  the  reach  of  many,  with  the  result  that  many  handicapped  people 
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are  more*  restricted  than  neeeunary.  llorou  examplei!  will  illuntrate  this: 

l.li  wheelchair  manufacture™  charge  between  8bO.  find  $80.  each 
I'or  ant i-tippiuK  devices  and  brake  handle  extenders,   I  made  them  both  for 
worth  of  copper  tubing;. 

I.T:  'floatation'  cijabi«>n»  for  wheelchairs,  designed  to  prevent 
ulcers,   sell   for  between  8100.  and  I  nwitie  mine  for  3?rJ .  00  worth  of 

materials  a  V  thick  foa:n  iMinhicri  top:  »»d  by  a  ran  vac  air  pillow; 

1.5  the  ciirimum  price  rnr  an  e1rct.ru:  UieelchaiV  is  32,0CQ,,  and 
that  rainimum  is  the  iiame  whether  nr  net  it  in  the  eorrplete,  new  chair,  or 
nimply  the  co riven;  ion  parte  bourht  tu  upgrade  an  existing  rn-anua]  chair;  and 

1.4:  though  there  io  no  reason  I  can  not  bp  totally  independent, 
including  the  ability  to  drive,  it  would  cost  at  lea;it  $17,000.  to  ^quip 
me  with  a  brmin,  yet  appropriate  electric  wbeelfhair  and  van  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  annual  maintenance,  de t rce : at i on ,  and  total   replacement  every  5  to 
7  yuars). 

Mm  re  over,   such  an  a  ry  roach  would  clearly  have  a  beneficial  irpact 
on  Ui"  '','».     fcurmmy,  job  creation,  and  the  creation  of  new  businesses; 
and  or  course,  there  is  the  potential  world  market  by  virtue  of  the  hundreds 
or  millionn  of.  hand icapped  people  world-wide. 

-Title  III  -  Supplementary  r.ervines  mrf  Facilities!     for.  a  variety  of  reasons, 
including  a  personal  bias  against  institutions,  1  will  limit  my  testimony 
on  this  Title  to  the  comments  I  irad*  in  connection  with  T.I.,    H.  3,  via, 
that  a  certain  per  centum  of  the  lee;  y;v«re'Iy  b-.ruii  capped  be  eligible  for 
services  under  Title  III,   in  order  to  foster  public  acceptance  of  handicapped 
individuals  in  society. 

Title  IV  -  National  Council  on  the  Hand  i  eanneri  :.    again  restricting  my  com- 
ments to  some  previously  made,  in  tbis  case  a*  r<.  5,  which  mandates 
direct  consumer  involvement  in  planning,   reviews,  *nd  evaluations.  Consider- 
ing part  of  the  National  Council's  reasons!  Ml  I  ti  rs  include,   "  .recomr-en- 
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dations.  . .  respecting  wayn  La  improve  r?nearch. .  .services. .  .and  faciliting 
the  implementation  of  programs. . . . "  there  in  no  better  qualified  expert  than 

the  handicapped  themselves  especially  those  that  have  been  through  the 

restorative  process  and  bureaucracy  of  the  current  VR  system. 

7it>  V  -  yiscellaneoun :   in  discussing  thin  Title  I  will  depart,   I  hope  un- 
derstandably so,  from  the  more  'intellectual'  approach  that  characterizes 
the  res!  of  this  testimony,  as  the  subject  of  civil  rights,  and  the  dis- 
crimination faced  everyday  in  aM  nspectu  of  living  by  handicapped  People, 
In  clearly  a  more  personal  and  thus  emotional  issue. 

An  I  statel   \i  the  Introduction,  and  will  re-emphasize  here,  lavs 
without  proper  and  adequate  enforcement  are. just  so  much  clutter.  Thus,  if 
the  purr  ones  of  this  Act  arc  to  ever  see  fruition,  the  concept  of  a  "guar- 
antee "f  equal  opportunity"  must  be  made  an  irrplementable  part  of  the  'leg- 
•  islation,  and  not  the  window-dressing  it  currently  is. 

Senators,  over  200  years  ago  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

•  as  .\ut:ib!  l«h*?d  to  "estahlish  Justice";  and  on  April  9,  1866,   42  U.S.C. 

f?  1  f>*H  1  was  added: 

All  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  the ...  equal  benefi t  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  - 
for  the  security  of  persons  and  property. .. and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  1  ike  punishments,  pains,  penalties,  taxes,  licenses, 
and  extraction  of  every  kind,  and  to  no  other. 

Respite  these  flowery  words  however,   the  40+  million  Americans  wtflri 
handicaps  still  have  no  nractical,  working  assurance  that  they  will  be  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  an  equal  member  of  society;  the  fact  that  we  pay  taxes 
and  are  subject  to  the  same  responsibilities  as  every  other  person  notwith- 
standing. 

In  the  Introduction,  I  listed  three  personal  examples  of  discrimin- 
ation, covering  employment,  family  life  and  education,  and  commercial  enter- 
prise, these  occur,  nside  from  the  underlying  attitudes  the  recommendations 
in  this  testimony  seek  to  address,  for  two  primary  reasons:     1)  there  are 
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totally  insufficient  lawn  U  *y,wvnn\wtt  equality  to  the  handicapped;  and 

2)  there  is  totally  insufficient— and  in  uome  caaea  no  enforcement  of 

the  existing  laws. 

Take  n  look  Senators,  at  the  laws,  Constitution,  and  practicalities: 
V.i:  Kquni  Employment  Opportunity  excludes  bv  law  the.  handicapped; 
V.?:  Equal  Opportunity  Lender  excludes  bv.  law  the  handicapped; 
V/5:  the  Guarantee  of  voting  righta,   excluder,  b£  law  and  the  Con- 
ntituti'.int  'the  handicapped; 

V.4:  the  right  to  housinH  excludes  bv  inw  tbo  handicapped? 
V  c«  »he  various  federal  Departments  are  required  bj/  law  to  pre- 
vented correct  discrimination  against  the  handicapped  yet  a  year 

Irter  a  Clans  Action  complaint  was  filed  against  the  V™f  ."t- 
me"  or  Eaploynent  4  Training,  and  9  months  after  we  fi"t^etter 
of  noncompliance  was  issued  by  the  Region  I  office,  no  formal,  writ- 
ten Initial  determination  has  been  released; 

•     V.G:  an  employer  terminates  me  after  I  suggested,  "a  good  first 
step  mirht  be  a  feting. ..  to  explore  potential  solutions."  for  ac- 
comLSaSons— and  I  have  no  right  to  take  the  natter  to  cour  ,  and 
the  "resronsible"  federal  agency  (OFCCP)  took  a  full  Just  .o 

assign  an  investigator  (of  course,  nothing  has  happened  since  tea - 
appointment  4  months  ago); 

V.7:  the  Congress  passes  'emergency  3obs  legislation',  yet  with 
almost  all  the  monies  earmarked  for  construction,  {jw  if  an > 

will  go  to  handicapped  people  especially  if  the  wilding  where  one 

muat  go  to  register  is  not  accessible; 

V.8:  despite  current  §50?  regulations  which  require  it,  not  a  sin- 
gle Vermont  bank  is  accessible  or  practices  affirmative  action; 

V.9:  the  only  college  in  Vermont  that  offers  a  two-year  technical 
program  in  computer  science  and  engineering  tce-nolo^y  h as  excoec!  i nKly 
limited  physical  accessibility,  and  no  rn gramma tic  accessibility , 

V.10:  there  is  not  a  single  Vermont  state  agency  that  has  Program- 
matic access,  despite  the  almost  total  lack  of  physical  accessibil- 
ity perhaDS  due  to  the  fact  that  most  Vermont  courts  are  also  in- 
accessible; and 

V.n:  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights,  Department  cf  Plication  iaforw 
me  in  the  process  of  "handling"  a  complaint,  that  ta* *r  Pjoeedur 
manual  allows  them  to  "translate"  written  complaints  .inn  ^ff^f 
the  essential  issues",  the  District  Court  of  D.C.'s  court  orcei  .*ot 
withstanding. 

And  again,  Senators,  this  ie  not  even  a  complete  subject  listing  of 
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the  daily  discrimination  we  must  cope  with:     it  doesn't  mention  the  lack 
of  accessible  transportation,  it  doesn't  talk  about  all  the  movlen,  plays, 
concerto,  and  other  cultural  events  we  can't  get  into,   it  doesn't  discuss 
the  lack  of  accessible'  recreation  and  social  activities' available — even  the. 
Medical  Center  Hospital  of  Vermont,  despite  it'n  having  the  "University 
Associates  in  Rehabilitation",  In  not  physical ly  accessi bio. 

Thus,  If  tj3L&~Bee  Iteration  .of  hi r pone  contained  in  the  Act  Is  to  he 
realized,   the  following  must  bp  done: 

T.V.,   R.  1:  amend  the  current  civil  rights  and  equal  opportunity 
laws  ir..hou3ing,   voting  rights,  education,  transportation,  financial,  em- 
ployment, aoclal,  recreational,  cultural,  health,  and  all  other  aspects  of 
daily  living  to  specifically  include  the  handicapped  as  a  covered  class; 

7. V.,  H .  require  affirmative  action  in  anything  that  receives 
or  benefits  from  federal  assistfinco,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  direct  or 
indirect,  and  regardless  of  the  type; 

T.V.,  R.  3:  legislatively  mandate  a  commitment  to  a  totally  barrier 
free  environment  the,  end  of  this  century,  and  until  that  goal  is  achieved 
full  programmatic  access  mUnt  be  guaranteed  and  implemented; 

T.V..  R.  4:  to  a3sict  in  implementing  R.  3  above,  full  and  con- 
tinuing funding  and  authority  must  be  granted  to  the  Architectural  &  Trans- 
portation   Barriers   Opmpliance  Board; 

T.V.,  R.  cj :  legislatively  mandate  that  a  tripartite  complaint 
classification  be  implemented,   including  associated  investigatory  and  com- 
pliance determination  priorities,  as  follows: 

e>•^^  emergency  complaints  any  complaint,  written  or  otherwise, 

that  results  or  threatens  *o    esult  in  the  reduction  or  denial  of 
services; 

5.2i.  procedural  complaints  any  complaint,  written  or  otherwise, 

the  renult  of  which  is  a  "technical"  violation  that  has  no  negative 
i-nuact      atsoever  on  achieving  t^e  purposes  of  this  Act  or  other  non- 
discrimination laws;  and 

5.3:  ether  comnlair.tr,  any  corolaint,  written  or  otherwise,  that 

is  neither  ^ri  emergency  or  procedural  complaint; 
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T,v.f  H ,  6:  expand  ttie  permissible  administrative  complaint  proceoo 
uuch  thnt  a  "Mock"  complaint  covering  nevernl  recipients,  ouch  an  when  more 
than  one  recipient  shares  a  single  facility,  may  be  filed; 

T.V.,  K .  7:  apeclfy  legislatively  that  a  private  right  of  action 
does  exist  fnr  any  discrimination  or  .discriminatory  practice,  and  that  fur- 
ther, administrative  remedies  need  not  be  exhaunted  prior  to  commencing  an  . 
action  :lt  law"; 

T.7.,  H,  Hi  fully  Implement  the  related  recromcendnt  lono  specified 
in  T.I.,  Kt  r>  through  1 0  inclusive; 

T.V.,  R ,  3t  mandate  full  tachnical  assistance  be  provided  to  all 
ITouvv.,    individuals,  agencies,' and  service  providers  involved  in  the  re- 
ntoral'lve  process,  and  neve  such  section  .(§500)  to  a  new  Title,  .VIII,  "Miac- 
'i  • 

ellaneous";  and 

Tf7.,  H  •  10:  change. the  existing  name  of  Title  V  to,  "Equality 
ani  Enforcement  Trovisionn",  with  adequate  rundlsg  to  carry  out  aU  the 
provisions. 

Of  c<.ur:»r,   there  will  be  a  knee-jerk  reaction  that  those  recommen- 
-d»t |V.ria   will    be  "ton  expensive"  and  will   place  an  "undue  and  unfair  burden" 
upon  recipients;   to  be  polite  about  it,  those  arc  totally  false  issues,  '. 

Klmf.v,   regardless  of  any  expense  -and  the  handicapped  know  first 

hand  the  actual  costs  of  handicaps  civil  rights  do  not  have  a  price  tag: 

this  is  either  a  frets  democratic,  and  open  society,  or  it  isn't. 

Secondly,  there  is  no  excuse  whatsoever  that  vhere  physical  access 
is  not  the  most  feasible,  cost-erfect i ve  option,  that  full  and  complete 
prograrrmatic  acceos  should  not  have  (already)  been  implerented.. 

Thirdly,  this  is  by  no  means  a  situation  where  the  handicapred  have 
not.  been  discriminated  against  and  the  government  in  step;  in/:  in   to  rrcvent 
njo-e  theoretical  occurrence  in  the 'future.  Rather,  the  rfc?1  for  the?e  pro- 
tections Is  simply  the  logical  and  responsible  cor..seqne-.:':-::  of  thc-exirtir/;, 
continual,  and  rrons  discrimination  that  has  beer,  ar.d  re-stl'.ues  to  :.r,  "aced 
the'  -hand  i  c  a  r  pe  d . 
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And  finally  Bona torn,  lot  uu  be  very  .clear  about  ono  thing i  thcso 
recommendations  are  not  made  to  request  special  treatment,  or  a  handout, 
or  to  be  exempted  from  the  rules.  On  the  contrary,  "the  handicapped  want,  ' 
need,  yea,  demand  to  be  treated  the  same  as  any  other  human  being.  Don't 
hire  me  becauHO  I'm  handicapped,  but  neither  deny  me  mi  equal  chance  to 
compete  simply  beeaune  I  am  In  a  wheelchair. 

Title  VI  -  Employment.  Opnorfun  1 1 1  en  for  Handicapped  Individuals:-  trjuch  of 
the  rationale  for  the  recommendations  for  this  Title  have  been  discussed  in 
Title  I,  and  will  not  be  repeated  here. 

7. VI. j  R.  i:  that  the  provisions  of  §611   (b)(1)(A)  be  changed  to 
require  only  handicapoed  Individuals     -  be  employed,  especially  aB  "technical, 
administrative,  or  aupervioory    pernonnel  for  a  project"; 

T.VI.,  R.  2:  that  the  definition  of  "attendant  care"  (Sfil6  (3)  ) 
be  expanded  to  Include  "services  provided  to  assist  physically  handicapped 

individuals  to  obtain,  participate,  and  remain  in  employment"  it  does 

ai.solutPly  no  good   to  say  to  someone  who  use3  a  wheelchair  that  they  have 
an  'opportunity  for  employ  ent',  and  then  not  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
tfet  to  or  into  a  work  site; 

T.VI.,  R.  3;  unf ortunately,  the  placement  services  referrenced  in  ' 
SC:!1  (:,)  are  usually  handled  either  aB  an  after-thought,  or  aB  a  hopeless 
but  nectar,  iry  "string"  to  f,et  the  federal  dollars,  especially  in  the  numer- 
ous areas  of  the  country  whore  very,  very  few.  Jobs  are  accessible;  and  thus 
the  plr,  ri-rren.t  service  requirement  must  be  emphasized,  strengthened,  and 
focusei  cr,  as  a  prirary  j;oal  of  the  project;  .  • 

T.VI.,  R.  4:  most  'job  programs*  focus  on  unskilled  or  semi-skilled 
production  line  or  clerical  ;ocs,  which  totally  ignores  the  fact  that  there 
r.re  highly  ski  lie!  workers  who  also  happen  to  be  handicapped,  but  for  a 

pultiety  of  reasons  economic,   inaccessibility,  prejudice,   lack  of  attcn- 

<!-jM  .nM'iuiunce  ran  not- obtain  employment,  and  thus  both  Parts  A  A  3  of 

"it;?  VI  r:ust  require  an  equitable  distribution  of  employment  opportunities 
ar.n.'ali  skill  >vclf*,   including  technical,  r.ana^ement,  retail,  para-pro-  ^~ 
f ecsir  \\-\  1 ,         rr  ■  Cf  s.-ional ; 
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T.VI.,  R.  b\  n*i  rural  uruan  have  a  higher  incidence  of  unemployed 
handicapped  workers*,  and  a  greater  need  for  aide  In  auch  arena  aa  accessible 
KoUulne.and  transportation,  the  emphaalo  on  the  distribution  of  funds  and 
B«rvlcoa  munt  he  based  on  need,  beyond  the  minimal  equity  formula  contained 
in 

T.VI.,  K .  6:  aa  prevloiialy  diacuanod  under  T.I.,  H.  3,  and  Title 
III,  a  nlnlnun'pcr  Bontun  of  the  fiindn  (approximately  1?J*  to  needs  to 

be  allocated  to  the  lean  neveroly  handicapped;  and 

T.VI.,  H.  7:  all  employment  under.  Pnrtn  A  *<  1)  ahull  be  in  job 
classifications  that  are  projected  to  have  an  Increasing  demand  for  workera, 
aa  projected  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  Opportunities  Outlook 
Bulletin. 

Title  VII  -  Comprehensive  Services  for  Independent  Uvlnfij.    ^he  concept  of 
independent  living  ia  worthwhile,  neeeasary,  and  ao  booic  a  societal  right 
aa  is  freedom  of  expression  or  the  due  process  of  law.  Yet  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  current  legislative  wording  can  promote  true  independent  living. 
The  primary  reaaon  for  this  belior  is  that  the  services  and  providers  are  ■ 
operating  under  a  false  assumption:    that  the  handicapped,  especially  the 
moat  severely  handicapped,  are  not  capable  of  doing  for  themselves  and/or 
that  they  are  not  capable  of  "  learning  the  process  of  independent  living  un- ...  , 
leas  they  are  •spoon-fed*.  ■         V-J "&/.?>"m 

■  I  can  assure  you  Senators,  that  thia  is  not  the  case;  and  I;.^^ 
the  firm  belief  that  the  dual  concepts  of  -..self-help  and  imaging 
been  the  thrust  of  my. testimony  are  equally  applicable  to  thia  Ti^ar^*^ 

■■ 

•  A  1980  study  performed  for.  the  Yt.  ACer.cy  of  Human  Services, Mjh 
13%  of  Vermont's  handicapped  were  unemployed,  and  that  7p£< or  yjro 
handicapped  population  used  mobility  aids.  "  ;5  ■  •< 
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T'VU"        u  u,<l  ':«'wprvhijriiitvu  .'Jervlccn  ami  roqui romentn  contained 
in  Part  are  valid,  hut  nhould  not  utancl  alone,  rather,  thoy  nhould  be  Incor- 
porated ami  mode  a  regular  part  of  Title  I,   Inclusive  of  the  reeorrmimdntiona 
contained  within  thin  tentimonyj 

T.VII.,  It.   ?:  minimal  roquirementn  to  injure  that  Independent 
Living  Center!,  are  conutltuenry-run  rinri  bailed,  and  opentcl  in  an 

open  manner,  munt  hp  entabl in hod* ,  including, 

3.1*  all  John  munt  lie  udvertiiiud  and  the  roquirementn  of  S'j03  and 
8rj04  shall  apply; 

2.2:  each  1U'  shall  maintain  regular  communication  (r.-jen  «>s  n  news- 
letter  or.  audio  caooetto)  with  ifo  members,  participants,  recipients,  and 
aervice  providers,  at   leant  quarterly; 

2.3:  the  Hoard  of  Directors  shall  create  an  open  and  published  pro-' 
cess  for  thn  election  ami  removal  of  Directors,  with  elections  held  »-inunlly| 

2.4:  the  mandating  of  minimal  standards  for  inf  orrrn  t ion ,  referral, 
ard  resource  services,  including  the  preparation  and  dissemination  of  a  com- 
pendium of  information  and  resources  available,  and  how  people  can  y,plv/use 
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t    2.5  the  emphasis  in  all  advocacy  and  legal  services  to  be  on 
training  individuals  to  perform  such  activities  for  themselves;' 

all  activities  will  be  geared  to  the  self-help  approach  dis- 
cussed fully  in  T.I.,   n.  4;  and 

2.7  each  recipient  nhall  have  a  proven  record  or  demonstrated  ca- 
pacity to  carry  out  a  Title  Vl  I  program,  or  in  the  case  of'n  recently  formed 
organization,   the  staff  personnel  shall  each  have  a  proven  record  or  demon- 
strated capacity, to  perform  the  requisite  activities  and  tasks. under  a  pro- 
posed program} 

T.VII.,  R.  3;  at  least  one  lie '-aha  11  be  established  in  eac>.  state, 
and  shall  be  entirely  operate  from  the  State  unit  approved  purser.:  t<»  Title 

Ll^Sri0^0"  such  ILC  are  documented  in  a  Karen  5,   1933  letter  r 
Senator  Stafford  from  the  author  of  this  testimony?  i-*Ttr  t„ 
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I,  will.  neleclluii  Ln  each  Stile  tMned  mi  u»  ii|ien  eumpetativo  award  proccmi; 

T.VII.,  it,  *»:  each  II/:  shall  untabllnh  working  llnkflRen  «nd  refer- 
nil  pruti-Miiwn  between  the  State  unit  approved  under  Title  I,  contrfictorn, 
ruclpit.ntn,  uKunoiQii,  *iml  any  other  interested  peroono  or  organizations,  and 
all  md  rrdi'i'il  m'.eiuMeH  that  offer  nervicen  or  provide  benefits  to 

low-  :,rri  mo.i.n • i neooie  persons,  ami  In  pri.frtur»  where  handicapped  peroono 
tray  nav»-    m  i<Ht:iM  i»n»d  priority; 

T.V11.,  H.  *>:  each  II/:  nhall  provide  technical  unoiotance  to  hand- 
lc.i|-r.»i  iriflt vi -Uiiila  it.  WTVIr.'B  and  benefits  available  in  that  particular 
;irtt-  uf.-1«r  the  Art,   includinp  detniln  of  the  exloUmeo  of,  and  the  proceno 
nrH  lent  Ion  pn-rodwreo  Tor  obtaining  those  services  and'  benef  i  tB| 

T.VII.,  i;.  0:  all  nervines  provided  by  an  Iltf  shall  be  available 
to  aH   Vindlr^ppM  Individuals  without  regard  to  the  decree  or  extent  of 
the  handuv.pping  ^aUtior.Cn),  provided  that  each  1 1/3  may  establish  a  sliding 
Beilc  fee  arrangement  based  on  the  health  service  guidellneo  of  ability  to 
r;iy;  and 

?.VM.,  I:.  7:  In  light  of  the  above  recommendations,  it  ia  further 
recomiM»..!rd  that  the  term  "Center  for  Independent  Living"  be  changed  to 
••HeoM:rce  Center  for  the  Handicapped". 

Title  VI  >I  -  Mr-:nil;»nPoua  Provisions:  in  concert  with  recommendation  T.V., 
R.  q,   a  r.ew  Title  VIII  would  be  created,  and  would  contain  the  following: 

T.viII.,  P..  1:  there  is  a  need  for  national  legislation  that  out- 
law*; th--  firming  uf,  or  other  formB  of  discrimination'  againBt,  specially 
Train-- J  arlmals  uned  to  assist  the  handicapped  in  all  areas  of  daily  living, 
including  housinr,  transportation,  employment,  retail  shopping,  health  cen- 
ter   -ed-ioHtion,  and  the  like;  and  the  need  is    demonstrated  by  a  recent 
exatrple  reported  to  me  by  a  Director  of  Support  Dogs  for  the  Handicapped: 

1.1:  in  raking  arrangements  to  fly  to  neighboring  state  to  estab- 
lish a  new  Support  fogs  chapter,  Bhe  wbb  denied  permission  by  the  airlines 
to  bring  her  Sunport  ?og  with  her,  despite  the  fact  that  some  airlines  will 
cUow  serinc-eye  doca.  a11  airlines  benefit  from  federal  assistance,  and  the 
n.;.'J  has  no  rule  preventing' it; 
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T.VIII,,  h,  \'i  there  In  a  clearly  demonstrated  need  for  wording 
th^it  would  mandate  all  Ututnn  create  an  Interagency  Committer  on  Handicap- 
ped Km  ploy  ecu,  similar  to  8501,  and  would  be  a  requirement  for  tho  receipt 
of  federal  anniHtuncel 

T.VIII,,  R,  JJ;  though  I  can  well  imagine  the  devaotation  I  would 
feel  If  I  were  to  become  vinunlly-  or  hearing-impaired,  I  fail  to  under- 
n!-iM  '.he  ''ipprci|irli'jtf*ntfna  of  the  upeiMfil  funding  provided  in  varioun  sec- 
Ii-;mi  r.f  tho  Act  —  nuruly  the  exhorM  tan  t  ■  coot  to  allow  people  with  handi- 
rarn  r:lmllar  to  my  own  to  become  mobile  (at  least  $17,000),  or  the  $3,500 
S*  t'i'-f csi  to  train  and  provide  »i  Support  flop  for  the  phyaically  handicapped 
ar-  *.r,uiilly  .in  denvrvint;  an  thone  in  need  of  braille  or  interpreter  Ber- 

v  j   thun  in  the  interest  of  fairness,  those  allocations  need  to  be 

"i  •/(.'■  r  "Kit  Inn  ted,  and  the  money  put  into  Titles  I  &  VII,  or  extended  to 
t,V'f  c*Jrer  n»f'P*eiit:i  :  f  the  handicapped  population  with  Bpeclal  or  high-cost 
rj*«.  mi  ; 

T.VK1,,  H.  4:  the  Information  clearinghouse  enabled  in  §15  must 
ie  rar.-iiUi,  no  well  an  made  open,  accessible,  and  readily  usable  by  the 
r  illr,  especially  t-.e  hand  learned,  with  mandated  linkages,  referrals,  Bnd 
run-  • « r:.iU.^i  ttth  Mm  Resource  Centers  for  the  Handicapped  (as  recommended 
in        !!,,  R,  ','  through  7  inclusive);  and  finally, 

7. VIII.,  K *  5:  the  reauthorized  Act  needB  to  contain  language 
niinportlnp,  and  ;i1oi,tinr  both  tl-e  United  Nations  General  ABserobly's  Reso- 
lution dnrlarinr.  D'Vi  to  190?  an  the  Decade  of  Disabled  Person b  (Changing, 
or  course,   the  word  •'disabled"  to  "Hand  tenoned" ) ,  and  the  World  Program  of 
/*r\lcp,  v»Mch  c.iIIj:  cn  rovernrrct, tn,  organizations,  and  citizens  to  increase 

tr.<>  rarticlrntion  by  the  handicap  red  in  rational  and  community  life  thiB 

shauld  also  include  limited  funding  to  suntort  publicity,  information  packets, 
and  the  creation  ;ind  distribution  of  Tublic  Service  Announcements  to  en- 
courage Anoricar  participation  in  this 'global  effort. 

Sutrr.at  ipr.i     U.rour;hcut  the  course  of  this  testimony,  I  have  attempted  to 
take  a  ler.;-ierr,  positive  view  of  the  ways  in  which  services  to  the  handi- 
ca;~ed  c:u  be  improved;  namely,  by  creating  a  framework  that  supports  and 
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tnnuunwu  Kro.UiT  |inh«pmi(l*Mnm  #n»'l  »«»'  1  r-nuffi  n  i  mmy , 

Though  It  In  a  trhuw  in  cltrncrtl  mi,  it  In  neither  "  rnrtlwil,  untplwl 
rippronch,  nor  InconMntent  with  the  ntntcnl  ulnu  or  the  Adtntn tittrlitlon.  Nona- 
th«1»iui,  nlmont  /my  "new"  method  in  likely  to  encounter  reninUmce,  «n  well 
,„  nine  ih*  faint*  limiw  that  "nifsn  1  rirnnll y  mom  funding  will  bo  nenenoary 
in  ifpplpm.'iit  Umim  re v In ionn" , 

Ky  .•xporl.-nco,  mi  w.'U  mi  tho  nt.J^t  Ivii  ■Hiitn  avnllwblf,  clenrly  i^«on- 
vinilpn  iiowHvrr,   lh:H-  both,  the  imnr.inr  mid  rmir-Imlp  concvptn  nre  wnrknHe 
,v:-J  cont-erfm-l  I  ve.  An  Junt  mm  iimn  11  oxanpln  or  thin,  Urn  Ahennkl  Indtmm 
of  northern  Vnnront  received  nn  SBO.OOO  "need"  r.rant  under  TiD'n  MciRhbor- 
hi.u'l  >lf-il««lp  Hovel opmmit  rro«rnm  in  1080.  1«oo  than  a  your  Inter,  1?  unita 
of  Ms.tti.r.'d-Mito  ho-ittiir.  hnd  been  oonn  true  ted  by  and  for  Urn  Abennklnj 
hnuninr  with  .  T.irtr.-iK-  v.-iluo  or  over  !»  million.  A  37*  to  1  return  on  the 
r.v,,nn:Mni-!1  |.(VMnt.-n»,  mid  h  nouree  of  |i*rp«f.i;il  pride  to  the  entire  ron- 
-mUy, 

An.!  ri>rtiit.s  imp  Uri'.cot  single  key  to  this  in  thot  it  in  El  "  "cw 
r  i  '  .r.-i.    -try  thnt  In  beinr,  proponed  here,  but  rat'ier  a  rod  i  ration 

;,r  .i^wM-vi. ov,.y  rrom  dotn*  for,  and  toward*  working  wiO;  no  thnt  the 
I     i\  ic  ippi'd         orm*'  npjiin  do  for  thcxnelvon. 


•..rr^-M.r-Ji  l.v  r.uMnltted,   Ap-H   »#    rUV5  by: 


Slrni  I',  f.nrr.hnll 
1?S  'r        Kill  I'o.'id 
Will  'rVi'i,  Vcnrunt  CM91;, 
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LASRR  MAI  (.OnijWlll   INIHJMRIU  RLMAUILITAT ION  CENTCR,  INC. 
20  Bruuksldu  Avimu»>,  Now  Haven,  Connecticut  060)5-01/6 


History  of  Projects  With  Industry 
in 

Now  Haven,  Connecticut  


At  the  end  of  10/2,  tho  Easter  Seal  Goodwill  Industries  Rehabilitation  Center  In  New  Haven, 
Connecticut  was  Invited  to  participate  In  tho  Projects  With  Industry  Program.  Nationwide, 
the  federal  Projects  With  Industry  Program,  funded  under  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Admin- 
istration as  found  in  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (Public  Law  93-112)  Section  304  (d), 
and  also  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Chapter  XIII  of  Title  45,  Part  1326.43  got  Its 
Start  In  1971.    The  purpose  of  the  Projects  With  Industry  Program  was  to  establish  projects 
designed  to  prepare  handicapped  Individuals,  especially  severely  handicapped  individuals, 
for  gainful  and  suitable  employment  In  the  competitive  labor  market  Including  training  and 
employment  In  realistic  work  settings  and  such  other  services  as  are  necessary  for  such 
Individuals  to  continue  to  engage  1n  such  employment  through  contracts  or  jointly  financed 
cooperative  agreements  made  with  employers  ant)  organizations. 

The  Projects  With  Industry  Program  presented  a  unique  and  challenging  opportunity  to  bring 
about  the  employment  of  disabled  Individuals  Into  the  private  competitive  labor  market.  It 
was  a  major  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Department's  Rehabilitation  Services  Admin- 
istration to  Invite  the  free  enterprise  system  to  serve  as  a  full  and  equal  partner  In  tho 
rehabilitation  process.    Corporations,  both  large  and  small,  as  well  as'  labor  organizations 
alonriwlth  private  voluntary  agencies  and  rehabilitation  facilities  were  asked  to  provide 
meaningful  leadership  and  development  of  training  programs  locked  into  employment  coiroiU- 
ment  for  disabled  individuals.    The  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  shared  in  the 
costs  of  approved  projects  through  contracts  or  jointly  financed  cooperative  agreements 
In  order  to  anlist  the  cooperation  and  participation  of  the  private  sector  1n  Innovative 
and  creative  programmatic  approaches  for  accelerating  the  employment  process  Involving 
disabled  Individuals. 

The  Innovative  provisions  contained  In  the  Projects  With  Industry  concept  offered  employers 
an  opportunity  to  employ,  train,  and  furnish  necessary  services  to  disabled  Individuals. 
Identifiable  costs  or  a  pre-arranged  price  under  a  contact  or  Jointly  financed  cooperative 
arrangement  with  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  was  defrayed  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

This  project  was  unique  in  its  concept  1n  that  the  federal  government  was  encouraging  the 
full,  participation  of  private  industry  1n  the  developnent  of  programs  to  train  and  help 
employ  disabled  individuals..    Additional  information  regarding  the  federal  Projects  With 
'ndustry  Program  can  be  found  in  the  attachment  to  this  paper,  as  extracted  from  the 

ihabll  1tat1on  Services  Manual  under  the  Projects  With  Industry  Section,  No.  4085.01  throug 

,65.16. 

«•» 

►  Ince  the  program  began  1n  1971  there  have  been  approximately  sixty  programs  financed 
through  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration.    New  Haven,  as  stated  earlier,  was 
funded  from  June  of  1972  and  was  one  of  the  first  six  projects  in  the  country  to  receive 
this  funding.    The  New  Haven  Rehabilitation  Center's  Projects  With  Industry  was  funded 
from  June  30,  1972  )nd  plans  were  formulated  and  initiated  to  be  in  full  operation  by 
September  1  ,  1972.    In  the  initial  year,  the  Rehabilitation  Center  solicited  the  support 
and  commitment  from  over  twenty  companies  from  the  Greater  New  Haven  area  pledging  to 
train  and  hire  handicapped  individuals.  In  the  fall  of  1960  the  Rehabilitation  Center  becar.: 
an  organization  comprised  of  three  separate  and  distinct  non-profit  organizations  merged 
into  one:    The  Easter  Seal  Society  of  New  Haven;  Goodwill  Industries  of  South  Central 
Connecticut;  and  the  Rehabilitation  Center  of  New  Haven.    The  merger  of  those  three  distinc 
yet  very  compatible  non-profit  organizations  allowed  the  business  coirmunUy  to  relate  to 
one  organization  set  up  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  disabled  individual. 
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The  business  contact*  developed  through  these  three  separate  and  distinct  organizations 
1n  Just  four  years  had  provided  the  foundation  necessary  to  launch  a  Projects  With  In- 
dustry Program,    Qy  1971,  the  Rehabll  Union  Center  had  developed  Into  a  comprehensive 
Outpatient  rehabilitation  facility  prov J1ng  servlcos  to  handicapped  Individuals  In 
physical  therapy,  occupational  therapy,  speech  therapy,  vocational  assessment,  vocational 
work  adjustment,  sheltered  employment,  skill  training  In  twelve  distinct  occupations, 
ell  of  which  produced  a  potential  work  force  Just  waiting  for  a  place  to  "fit  1n"  Into 
the  business  and  Industrial  community. 

Since  July  of  1972,  the  Rehabilitation  Center  has  maintained  a  creative  Job  opportunities 
program  for  the  severely  handicapped,    Through  the  years  of  evolution  and  refinement, 
effective  methods  and  relationships  have  been  developed  to  facilitate  the  training  and/or 
placement  of  qualified  handicapped  workers  Into  competitive  Job  slots.    Principals  Involved 
1n  this  effective  working  relationship  In  New  Haven  are  the  employer  community,  specifically 
through  the  Advisory  Council  concept;  the  local  and  state  offices  of  the  Connecticut  Dlvlsk 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation;  and  the  Rehabilitation  Center,   This  bus1ness/1np*gstr1al/re- 
habllUatlon  triangle  provides  for  the  natural  flow  of  Individuals  through  the  system  Into 
competitive  employment.   The  Rehabilitation  Center  1n  New  Haven  has  always  enjoyed  an  ex- 
cellent relationship  with  both  the  state  and  the  local  offices  of  the  Connecticut  Division 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.   These  offices  provided  the  referrals  to  the  Rehabilitation 
Center,  who  In  turn  became  the  link  with  business  and  Industry,    For  years  (and  this  con- 
tinues today)  the  business  community  has  preferred  to  work  with  our  local  rehabilitation 
center.   The  main  reason  Is  the  absence  of  "rod  tape".   The  Rehabilitation  Center,  1n  enter- 
ing into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  In  Wash- 
ington for  Its  Projects  With  Industry  Program,  Is  allowed  to  enter  Into  on-the-job  training 
contracts  with  employers  and  direct  Job  placement  with  employers,  and  his  assumed  the 
responsibility  for  all  of  the  paper  work  during  this  process. 

As  Is  the  case  with  most  of  the  Individual  Projects  With  Industry  Programs  throughout  the 
nation,  New  Haven  has  Its  unique  components.   The  New  Haven  Project  has  worked  with  any 
and  all  employers  with  the  objective  of  attempting  to  match  the  skills  of  the  disabled 
Individual  with  the  appropriate  Job  In  their  community, 

In  1968,  The  Rehabilitation  Center  operated  some  twelve  training  programs,  and  yet  by  1974 
were  surprised  that  more  Individuals  were  not  being  placed  In  the  competitive  job  market. 
A  thorough  evaluation  was  conducted,  setting  up    the  base  for  the  Business  Advisory  Council. 
Business  leaders  from  throughout  the  Greater  New  Haven  area  were  asked  to  serve  on  the 
Advisory  Council  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  to   evaluate  the  feasibility  of  the  current 
training  programs;  (2)  to  evaluate  the  elimination  or  addition  of  training  programs;  (3)  to 
Identify  Job  slots  within  their  organization.    With  the  evaluation  of  the  training  programs , 
many  programs  were  eliminated  as  there  was  no  longer  the  need  for  qualified  trained  Indi- 
viduals In  the  fields  of  work  that  were  becoming  obsolete  1e:  shoe  repair,  laundry,  and  dry 
cleaning,  etc.  »  With  those  training  programs  that  remained,  sub-committees  were  established 
to  assist  the  Center  in  rewriting  the  curriculum  based  on  Industry-  standards.    Th  s  perhaps 
was  one  of  the  most  significant  accomplishments  of  the  Business  Advisory  Council  In  the  New 
Haven  area.    For  the  first  time  we  utilized  business  and  Industry  to  come  Into,  our  facility, 
recommend  elimination  of  training  programs,  and  with  those  that  remained,  asked  business  to 
Write  the  curriculum.    The  end  result  was  a  business-designed  course  of  study  for  which 
business  was  committed,  which  In  turn  led  to  their  conmltment  to  hire  qualified  handicapped 
workers.   From  then  until  now.  the  Business  Advisory  Council  continues  to  function  at  the 
Rehabilitation  Center  and  the  strongest  of  all  these  councils  Is  the  Computer  Training 
Advisory  Committee  which  began  1n  December  of  1975.    This  Advisory  Committee  continues  to 
be  a  strong  viable  committee  with  Input  Into  the  most  sophisticated  training  offered,  namely 
a  program  to  train  severely  physically  handicapped  Individuals  as  computer  programmers. 
This  particular  training  program  which  has  seen  six  graduating  classes  with  a  placement 
rate  of  over  90%  Into  Jobs  averaging  $16,000  per  year,  would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  total  commitment  and  Involvement  of  the  Business  Advisory  Council.    Yale  University, 
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•  InCt  the  progrdin' %  tncitpt fun .  has  donated  all  Qf  the  computer  time  and  has.  «1 1ow«d 
the  Rehabltltatlon  Center  to  bu  connected  to  th«  Yale  University  computer,   The  Southern 
New  ingund  Telephone  Company.  Also  ttnco  tho  program's  Inception,  hat  provided  free 
terminals  hooked  up  to  tho  UU  University  computer,   Perkln-Elmer  Corporation  of  Dan- 
oury,  Connecticut  had  provided,  at  no  charge,  two  computer  terminal!,  again  hooked  up 
to  Yale's  computer.  There  have  alto  been  numerous  volunteers  hours  from  the  Butlnett 
Adv  lory  Council  Into  tho  program,  continuing  to  modify  and  refine  the  curriculum! 
monitor  and  refine  thu  selection  of  students;  monitor  and  recommend  the  refinement  of 
equipment!  monitor  and  help  place  thuse  handicapped  Individuals  1n  conjunction  with 
the  Projects  with  Industry  staff, 

From  September  1st  of  1972  through  December  31  of  1902,  1,664  clients  have  been  placed 
Into  competitive  employment  by  the  Now  Haven  Projects  With  Industry  Program,    The  retention 
rate  for  these  individuals  placed  Into  competitive  employment  averager*  H%  over  these 
past  ten  years.  Tho  hourly  average  wage  for  those  Individuals  placed  In  1982  alone  was 
J4.ll  per  hour.   Funding  for  the  Projocts  With  Industry  Program  from  19/2  to  1983  was 
*i1!5i'1L2v?r  *'  mni,on  with  th*  amount  of  funding  fluctuating  yuar  by  year  from  a  low 
of  {5O,)60  in  1972  to  a  high  of  $150,000  In  tho  years  of  1976,  1977,  and  1978. 

Of  the  155  clients  admitted  to  the  Now  Haven  Projects  With  Industry  Program  during  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1982,  M  reported  receiving  some  kind  of  subsldtied  Income.  Com- 
bined, they  received  approximately  $594,000  In  subsidised  Income  during  the  previous  eleven 
month  period.    Upon  placement,  these  salw  Individuals  no  longer  received  assistance,  but 
J2!iefl5APa,d  baSk  t0  tne  government,  through  Income  taxes,  a  total  of  approximately 
$340,000  annually,    with  their  average  age  being  thirty,  it  Is  reasonable  to  expect  they 
wlU  remain  employed  for  approximately  twenty-five  years,  which  represents  an  additional 
Income  tax  revenue  totalling  over  $8.5  million, .without  taking  Into  consideration  any  * 
Increase  In  salary  during  these  twenty-five  yearsTTIiese  statistics  are  not  unique  to 
New  Haven,  but  rather  statistics  that  are  unique  to  Projects  With  Industry's  concept. 
It  has  been  quoted  many  times  that  the  average  cost  of  placing  an  Individual  through 
the  Projects  With  Industry  Program  Is  $1,000  or  less.    In  New  Haven,  for  the  past  few 
years,  It  has  been  less  -  approximately  $800  per  individual.    One  can  easily  see,  as  we 
1n  New  Haven  have  seen,  that  this  program  is  cost-effective.    In  fact,  for  every  $1,00 
spent  in  rehabilitating  an  individual  through  the  Projects  With  Industry  Program  In  New 
Haven,  over  $8.50  has  been  returned  to  the  government  in  the  form  of  taxes. 

A  statistical  breakdown  of  the  Projects  With  Industry  clients  placed  from  September  1,  1972 
through  December  of  1982  can  be  found  on  an  attachment.    In  addition,  the  funding  levels 
for  the  Projects  With  Industry  Program  In  New  Haven  from  1972  through. 1982  can  also  be 
found  on  the  same  attachment. 

As  the  New  Haven  Projects  With  Industry  Program  enters  Its  eleventh  successful  year,  one 
cannot  help  but  look  back  and  reflect  as  to  why  this  program  has  been  successful.  The 
reason  is  simple.    An  innovative  program  was  conceived  1n  Washington  under  the  Rehabilitate 
Services  Administration  using  very  few  dollars,  which  allowed  the  Rehabilitation  Center  In 
New  Haven  to  enter  Into  a  jointly  financed  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  to  develop  a  unique  and  Innovative  program.    The  key  to  the  success 
lies  within  the  open  reception  the  Hew  Haven  Easter  Seal  Goodwill  industries  Rehabilitation 
Center  received  from  the  business/industrial  community  through  the  formulation  of  the 
Business  Advisory  Council.    Without  the  help,  assistance,  and  full  cooperation  of  the 
business  community  in  the  Greater  New  Haven  area,  the  project  would  not  have  succeeded. 
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EASTER  SEAL  GOODWILL  INDUSTRIES  REHABILITATION  CENTER,  INC. 
20  Brookside  Avenue,  Now  Haven,  Connecticut  06515-0176 


PROJECTS  WITH  INDUSTRY  CLIENTS  PLACED  FROM  INCEPTION  OF  PROGRAM  (NEW  HAVEN) 
September  1  ,  1972  through  December  31  ,  1973  148. 


1974 

-  93 

1975 

-  10.-: 

1976 

-  132 

1977 

-  176 

1978 

-  203 

1979 

-  230 

1980 

-  161 

1981 

-  205 

1982 

-  208 

TOTAL  CLIENTS  PLACED:  1,664 


■  FUNDING  LEVELS  -  PROJECTS  WITH  INDUSTRY  PROGRAM  (NEW  HAVEN) 


1972 

-  $  50,760 

1973 

-  56,250 

1974 

-  89,920 

1975 

-  108.750 

1976 

-  150,000 

.1977 

-  150,000 

1978 

-  150,000 

1979 

-  100,000 

1980 

-  100,000 

1 981 

-  95,173 

1982 

-  114,350 

TOTAL  FUNDING:    $1  ,165,203.00 
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PROJECTS  WITH  INDUSTRY  ^ 


4085.01  -  4085.03 


4(jbS,Ul    Legal  basis 

Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (Public  Law  93-112)  Section  304(d). 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Chapter  XIII  of  Ti  tie  45 ,  Part 
1362,  Section  1362,43. 

4085.02  Purpose 

Contracts  or  jointly  financed  cooperative  arrangements  may  be 
made  with  employers  and  organizations  for  the  establishment 
of  projects- which  are  designed  to  prepare  handicapped  indivi- 
duals, especially  severely  handicapped  individuals,  for  gainful 
and  suitable  employment  in  the  competitive  labor  market  includ- 
.      ing  training  and  employment  in  realistic  work  setting  and 
such  other  services  as  are  necessary  for  such  individuals  to 
continue  to  engage  in  such  employment. 

4085.03  Background 

The  Projects  With  Industry  program  presents  a  unique  and  challeng- 
ing opportunity  to  bring  about  the  employment  of  disabled  indivi- 
duals into. the  private  competitive  labor  market. 

It  is  a  major  organized  effort  on  the  part  of:the  Department's. 
Rehabilitation  .Services  Administration  to  invite  the  free 
enterprise  system  to  serve  as  a  full  ar.d  equal  partner  in  the 
rehabilitation  process.    Corporations,  both  large  and  small, 
as  well  as  labor  organizations,  along  with  private  voluntary 
agencies  and  rehabilitation  facilities,  are  asked  to  provide 
meaningful  leadership  in  the  development  of  training  programs 
locked  into  employment  commitments  for  disabled  individuals. 

The  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  will  share  in  the 
costs  of  approved  projects  through  contracts  or  jointly  financed 
cooperative  arrangements  in  order  to  enlist  the  cooperation  and 
participation  of  th';  private  sector  in  innovative  and  creative 
programmatic  approaches  for  accelerating  the  employment  process 
involving  disabled  individuals. 

The  innovative  provisions  contained  in  the  Projects  With  Industry 
concept  offers  employers  an  opportunity  to  employ,  train  and 
furnish  necessary  services  to  disabled  individuals.  Identifiable 
costs  or  a  pre-agreed  upon  price  under  a  contract  or  jointly 
financed  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  will  be  defrayed  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
c.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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The  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  (or  the  State  agency 
for  the  81ind)  will  be  the  on-the-spot  link  between  the  handi- 
capped individuals  being  trained  and  the  employer.    The  rehabili- 
tation agencies  will  provide  assistance  and  support  in  this  joint 
endeavor,  selecti ng  handi capped  individuals  on  the  basis  of  their 
abilities  and  potential  and  help  prepare  them  to  fill  job  openings 
and  be  trained  for  upward  mobility  in  the  employer1 s ' establ i shment 

These  guidelines  contain  instructions  on  the  proper  procedures 
for  preparing  an  application,  types  of  allowable  costs,  and 
methods  and  procedures  for  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this 
program — equally  beneficial  to  handicapped. i ndividuals  and 
employers. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  Projects  With  Industry  program  is  to 
provide  handicapped  individuals  with  an  equal  opportunity  to 
work  and  succeed  as  well  as  to  share  and  contribute  to  the  quality 
of  life  for  all.    Also,  to  demonstrate  to  employers  and  other 
employees  that  handicapped  individuals  can  perform  in  the  competi- 
tive labor  market. 


Employers  and  organizations  with  whom  the  Commissioner,  RSA  may 
execute  a  contract  or  cooperative  arrangement  include  any  in- 
dustrial ,  business,  or  commercial  enterprise;  labor  organizations; 
or  employer,  industrial,  or  community  trade  association;  or  . 
association;  or  other  agency  or  organization  with  the  capacity 
to  arrange,  coordinate,  or  conduct  training  and  other  employment 
programs  for  the  handicapped  i  n  a  realistic  work  setting.  Such 
training  and  employment  programs  shall  include  a  planned  and 
systematic  sequence  of  training  and  instruction  in  occupational 
and  employment  skills,  and  provide  reasonable  assurance  of 
gainful  employment  at  the  successful  termination  of  such  train- 
ing and  instruction.    (Assurance  must  be  given  to  the  applicant 
that  a  specific  number  of  appropriate  jobs  will  be  provided 
by  the  trainer  or  by  similar  enterprises  for  successful  trainees.) 


4085.05    Initial  Inquiry 

The  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  (contact  the  Regional 
office  for  proper  address)  is  the  preliminary  contact  for  pro- 
spective employers  or  organizations  wishing  to  develop  training 


o 


4085.04    Employers  and  Organizations 
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and  employment  projects  for  disabled  individuals  under  this 
authority.    (Projects  involve  services  for  blind  persons 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  will  Inform  and  work 
with  the  appropriate  State  agency  dealing  with  the  visually 
handicapped.)    State  agency  staff  should  encourage  applications 
from  employers  and  organizations  which'have  particular  expertise, 
capacity,  facilities,  and  interest  in  preparing  handicapped 
Individuals  for  gainful  employment  through  training  in  a  realistic 
work  setting.    Employers  and  organizations  interested  In  such 
projects  are  encouraged  to  discuss  their  ideas  with  State  agency 
staff. 

State  agencies  will  be  kept  informed  of  the  general  level  of  funds 
.  available  for  such  projects  so  that  State  agency  staff  will  be 
In  a  position  to  determine  whether  exploration  is  feasible  beyond 
a  general  exchange  of  information  concerning  on-the-job  training 
needs  and  capability  to  provide  training. 

Federal  program  staff  at  the  Regional  or  Central  office  level 
will  collaborate  with  State  agency  personnel  in  providing 
technical  advice  related  to  the  development  of  applications. 

For  a  project  covering  more  than  one  State,  the  Commissioner,  RSA 
will  be  the  initial  point  of  contact  who  in  turn  will  coordinate 
activities  with  appropriate.  State  agencies  and  Regional  representa- 
tives. 

4085.06    Project  Activities  and  Assignments 


Projects  With  Industry  may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  such 
activities  as  the  following:    (a)  The  provision  of  on-the-job 
training  for  handicapped  individuals;  (b)  the  provision  of  pre- 
vocational  and  other  job  readiness  training  for  handicapped  indivi- 
duals; (c)  such  special  orientation  for  supervisors;  foremen, 
and  other  personnel  as  might  contribute  to  the  training  and  con- 
tinuing employment  of  handicapped  individuals;  (d)  supportive 
services  such  as  job  coaching,  basic  education,  personal  adjust-  ■ 
ment  training,  and  personal  and  job  counseling  to  assist  handi- 
capped individuals  to  maintain  themselves  in  employment;'  (c)  the 
recruitment  and  employment  of  special  placement  personnelby 
employers  or  organizations  to  assist  in  the  job  placement  of 
additional  numbers  of  handicapped  persons;  (f)  trail  employment 
1n  industry  or  occupations  as  may  be  necessary  to  prepare  handi- 
capped individuals  for  competitive  employment  and/or  to  assist 
them  to  continue  to  engage  in  such  employment. 
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4085.07  Ma tc hi  n  g  Requi  rements 

Applicants  for  Federal  support  shall  be  expected  to  match 
part  of  the  costs  of  projects.    The  amount  of  the  costs  to 

be  borne  by  the  parties  to  the  contract  or  arrangements  will 
be  a  master  of  negotiation. 

4085.08  Federal  Financial  Participation 

Federal  financial  participation  within  contracts  or  arrange- 
ments may  be  available  for: 

(1)  The  costs  of  job  training  and  related  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services; 

(2)  Instruction  and  supervision  of  trainees; 

(3)  Training  materi  al  s- and  supplies,  including  consumable 
materi  als ; 

(4)  Instructional  aids; 

(5)  Excessive  waste  and  scrap; 

(6)  Bonding  fees,  liability  and  insurance  premiums; 

(7)  The  purchase  or  modification  of  equipment  adapted  to  the 
special  capacity  of  handicapped  individuals; 

(8)  Such  minor  alteration  and  renovation  as  are  necessary  to 
assure  access  to  and  utilization  of  buildings  by  the 
handicapped; 

(9)  Transportation; 

(10)  Staffing; 

(11)  Technical  assistance;  and 

,  (12)  Seminars  and  special  conferences. 
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4085 . 09    Prior  Assurances  for  Contracts  and  Arrangements 

Prior  to  entering  into  a  contract  or  a  cooperative  arrangement 
with  an  applicant,  it  will  f'trst  be  determined  that  there  is: 

(1)  Concurrence  with  the  project  by  the  bargaining  agent  where 
there  is  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  applicable  to 
the  employer  and  the  occupation;  ' 

(2)  Reasonable  assurance  that  the  wage  rate  to  be  set  for 
trainees  will  not  tend  to  create  unfair  competitive  labor 
cost  advantages  nor  have  the  effect  of  impairing  or 
depressing  wage  or  working  standards  established  for 
experienced  workers  for  work  of  a  like  or  comparable 

c  h  a  ra  c  te  r ; 

(3)  '  No  abnormal  labor  condition  such  as  a  strike,  a  lockout, 

or  other  similar  conditions,  existing  with  respect  to  the 
applicant;  and 

(4)  Reasonable  assurance  that  the  State  agency  will,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  maintain  a  continuing  relation- 
ship with  the  handicapped  individuals  to  be  served  in  the 
project  in  order  to  provide,  or  ensure  the  availability 

of  necessary  vocational  rehabilitation  services  and  related 
supportive  services. 

4085.10  General  Provisions  of. Contracts  and  Arrangements 

Any  contract  or  acrangement  entered  into  shaK  ,  in  addition  to 
standard  provisions: 

(1)  Provide  for  adherence  to  the  terms  or  conditions  of  employ- 
ment prescribed  by  an  applicable  Federal ,  S ta te  or  local 
law;  . 

(2)  Provide  that  determination  by  competent  authority  of  failure 
to  adhere  to  the  terms  or  conditions  required  by  subparagraph 
(1)  of  this  paragraph  shall  constitute  cause  for  termination 
of  the  contract  or  arrangement; 
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(3)  Provide  that  the  recruitment,  examination,  appointment, 
training,  promotion,  retention,  or  any  other  personnel 
action  with  resoect  to  any  handicapped  individual  receiv- 
ing traininy  or  employment  shall  be  without  regard  to  race, 
sex,  color,  creed,  age,  or  national  origin,  or  disabling 
condition  and  that  violation  shall  constitute  grounds  for. 
termination  of  the  contract  or  arrangement  and  that  the 
United  States  shall  have  a  right  to  seek  judicial  enforce- 
ment of  this  provision; 

(4)  Provide  that  trainees, shall  be  compensated  for  hours  spent 
In  production  of  any  goods  or  services; 

(5)  Provide  that  individuals  to  receive  training  or  employment 
services  under  ths  contract  or  arrangement  will  Include 
only  those  individuals  who  have  been  determined  by  the? 
appropriate  State  agency  to  be  handicapped  individuals 
who  are  suitable  for  such  services; 

(6)  Provide  reasonable  assurance  that  handicapped  individuals 
successfully  completing  the  training  program  will  be 
employed  by  the  employer  or  within  a  similar  enterprise; 

(7)  Specify  the  duration  of  the  project; 

(8)  Contain  an  agreement  to  make  such  reports  and  to  keep  such  . 
records  and  accounts  as  -the  Secretary/Commissioner,  RSA 
may  require  and  to  make  such  records  and- accounts  available 
for  audit  purposes;  and 

(9)  Contain  an  agreement  to  provide  such  other  information  as 
the  Commissioner,  RSA  may  require, 

4085.11    Rates  Under  Cooperative  Arrangements 

(1)    The  cooperative  arrangement  shall  include  the  rate  of 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  trainees  engaged  in  the 
production  of  any  goods  or  services.    In  no  case  shall 
the  wage  rate  paid  a  trainee  be  less  than  the  following, 
whichever  is  higher: 

(a)    The  minimum  entrance  rate  for  inexperienced  workers 
in  the  same  occupation  or  if  the  occupation  is  new 
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to  Uie  establishment,  the  prevailing  entrance  rate 
for  the  occupation  among  other  establishments  In 
the  community  or  areas;  or 

(b)   The  minimum  rate  required  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  or  the  Walsh-Healy  Public  Contracts 
Act,  to  the  extent  that  such  acts  are  applicable 
to  the  trainee. 

(2)    The  contract  or  arrangement     01  further  provide  for  an 
increasing  rate  of  payment  t      -ainees  if  the  training 
program  Is  of  such  duration  triat  periodic  increases  are 
reasonable  and  if  the  proficiency  of  such  trainees  merits 
such  increases. 

4085.12    On-The-Job  Training 

The  contract  or  arrangement  shall: 

(1)  Provide  for  methods  of  instruction,  progression  of  trainees, 
and  size  of  the  training  group  (including  any  appropriate 
combination  of  individualized  or  group  training),  which 
shall  be  comparable  in  duration  to' other  training  programs 
for  the  particular  occupation,  antJ  adequate  in  content- 
to  qualify  trainees  for  employment; 

(2)  Provide  adequate  and  safe  facilities  and  equipment;  and 

(3)  Require  that  suitable  records  of  attendance,  performance 
and  progress  of  trainees  be  maintained  and  that  such 
records  be  made  available  to  the  Commissioner,  RSA  when 
requested. 

4C85.13    Role  of  Federal  Project  Officer  or  Qi  rectorW  Projects  With 
Industry  Program  \  '  ~~ 

•The  Project  Officer  or  Director  of  PWy  is  responsible  for  admin- 
istering and  servicing  the  Arrangement  or  Contract  on  behalf 
of  the  Federal  government.    To  ensure/ that  the  objectives  of 
Projects  with  Industry  are  being  attained  periodic  review  of 
both  the  training  establishment  and  the* trainees 1  progress  is 
essential.  " 

The  Project  Officer  or  Director  is  responsible  for  instructing 
the  Project  Director  as  to  compliance  requirements,  including 
necessary  records  and  reports;  for  inspection  of  the  training  \ 

'  \ 
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establishment  to  assure  that  the  quality  of  instruction  and 
supervision  is  adequate  to  achieve  the  training  objectives; 
for  determining  that  the  on-the-job  training  and  the  facilities  . 
used  by  both  the  employer  or  organization  and  any  sub- con tractors 
conform  to  those  agreed  upon  in  the  Arrangement  or  Contract; 
and  for  assuring  that  provisions  concerning  wages,  safe  working 
conditions,  equal  employment  opportunity,  and  a  continuing 
relationship  between  the  State  agency  and  the  handicapped  trainee 
are  carried  out  as  agreed. 

During  the  formative  years  of  this  program;  the  Federal  Project 
Officer  will  be  a  National  Office  program  representative,  with 
,  .  assistance  from  Regional  Office  staff,  in  order  to  assure  develop 
ment  of  expertise  among  both  National  Office  and  Regional  Office 
staff,  and  to  assure  uniform  quldellnes  and  procedures  for  this 
type  of  activity  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program.  He 
will  work  with  State  a.qency  and  Regional  Office  staffs  in  the 
initial  stages  of  developing  the  project  application  and  will  be 
the  continuing  liaison  with  the  Federal  Contracting  Officer  or 
other  authorized  individual  if  a  Contract  is  executed. 

4085 . 1 4    Publication  and  Copyright  Policy 

A  •    Publication  PoJjjX 

Awardees  may  publish  results  of  any  special  projects  without 
prior  review  by  RSA,  provided  that  such  publications  carry 
an  acknowledgement  of  assistance  received  under  the  project 
award  and  that  copies  of  the  publications  are  furnished  to 
RSA.    For  uniformity,  it  is  suggested  that  the  acknowledge- 
ment read: 

"This  project  was  supported  in  part  by  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.,  under  Award  *   »" 

Since  Awardees  may  publish  reports  of  projects  without  prior 
RSA  review,  no  formal  publication  should  ascribe  to  the  RSA 
responsibility  for  the  work  other  than  the  acknowledgement 
mentioned  above.    The  project  program  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Awardee. 
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B,    Copyright  Policy  , 

Where  the  project  activity  results  in  a  book  or  other  copy- 
rightable material,  the  author  is  free  to  copyright  the  work, 
but  the  RSA  reserves  ti  royal  tyfree,  nonexclusive,  arid  irre- 
vocable license  to  reproduce,  publish,  translate,  or  other- 
wise use,  and  to  authorize  others  to  use,  all  copyrightable 
or  copyrighted  material  resul ting  from  the  project  activity. 


4085.15  Advisory  Council 

Each  project  should  establish  an  Advisory  Council  consisting 
of  community  leaders  of  business,  educators,  voluntary  agencies, 
■  etc.     The  Advisory  Council  should  have  meaningful  input  into 
the  policy  and  decision-making  processes  governing  the  operation 
and  conduct  of  the  project, 

4085.16  Projects  With  Industry  Arrangements  with  State  Vocational 


jteft a b  i  1  i  ta  t  i  on  Agencies 

State  agencies  may  wish  to  consider  one  or  more  of  the  following 
suggestions: 

(1)  Utilize  basic  support  program  funds  or  expansion  grants  to 
sponsor  projects  with  selective  major  industries  or  other 
suitable  agencies  or  institutions,  e.g.  General  Electric, 
AFL/CIO,  Workshops,  small  businesses,  etc, 

(2)  Upgrade  the  capacity  of  State  VR  agencies  in  respect  to 
placement  by  bringing  in  a  full-time  or  part-time  business 
executive  to  serve  as  a  consultant  to  State  agencies  in 
relating:  to  private  industry. 

(3)  Utilize  qualified  State  VR  agency  persons  to  place  greater 
importance  on  the  placement  capability,  particularly  relating 
to  business  and  industrial  community, 

(4)  Make  special  arrangements  with  workshops  and  rehabilitation 
facilities  for  the  development  of  Projects  With  Industry, 
These  facilities,  in  turn,  would  develop  special  cooperative 
arrangements  with  industries  within  the  community  to  share 
in  the  training  and  placement  of  the  disabled. 
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(5)  Create  State  Advisory  Councils  to  develop  policies  and 
procedures  to  Initiate  State-wide  or  community  projects 
with  Industry,    These  councils  would  Include  a  strong 
representation  of  individuals  from  private  corporations. 

(6)  Develop  joint  programs  with  labor  oriented  organizations 
to  stimulate  the  development  and  expansion  of  the  job 
market  for  the  handicapped. 

(7)  Arrange  special  or  functional  relationships  with  business 
oriented  organizations .  such  as,  Chamber  of  Commercei 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  or  other  business  bureaus 

and  similar  bodies  for  facilitating  placement  and  employment 
programs  for  the  disabled. 

(8)  Strengthen  In-service-training  programs  for  counselors  by 
stressing  the  Importance  of  the  placement  function  as  a 
priority  consideration  for  job  effectiveness. 

(9)  Stress  in  public  information  programs  the  prime  importance 
of  private  enterprise    is  a  full  and  equal  partner  in  the 
rehabilitation  process. 

(10)    Initiate  action  to  create  the  development  of  a  new  position 
in  the  State  VR  agency,  entitled  "Job  Coordinator  for 
Business  and  Industry1'* 
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Response; 


Quest  inns 
*t  'arfJVJ: 


Response : 


QUESTIONS  rOK  fiEORGE  CONN 
Ac:MN.°..  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
-()f  ^,7\?J.?kJ:^jr'AL!..!1.N,  AN().  «t UAH |J.  HAJ  IVf.  Si.RVJCL'S 
MEMABIl  I TA r  ION  Sf  UV 1  f: L S  AOMINISTRA?  ION 


OMli'<i  policy  of  reducing  State"*'  paperwork  burden  has 
diminished  the  .mount  of  data  available  for  program 
evaluation. 

What  initiatives  have  been  undertaken  to  ensure  that 
adequate  program  data  will  be  available  to  the  Congress 
and  the  States? 

USA.  with  the  assistance;  of  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
agencies,  has  developed  an  Individual  case  closure  reporting 
system  to  replace  the  Client  Case  Services  Reporting  System 
(RSA-3O0).    The  new  system  Is  the  Program  Impact  Reporting 
Systen.  (RSA-911),  and  is  designed  to  collect  the  minimum  data 
necessary  to  adequately  administer  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Program  at  the  national  level.    StAe  VR  agencies,  already  col- 
lecting the  required  data,  have  unanimously  adopted  the  system, 
the  RSA-911  will  be  used  to  request  Fiscal  Year  1982  data  of 
jt.iite  VR  agencies. 

Tfcf  VjA-911.  together  with  data  collection  forms  already  approved 
by  OMU,  will  provide  suf  f Uic.u  Infoiucuion  on  tne  THIe  I  ;:roc;;'uf(, 
to  provide  adequate  prograu  data  to  the  Congress  and  to  theStaces, 


Data  indicates  that  services  for  handicapped  youth  are  declining. 
This  could  oe^due  to  ;he  "philosophy"  that  since  PL  54-142  mandates 

nee~d~  noTTnTLTaTe  services"  to  pieHT-70  year  old  popuTarTonT"" 
Tiffs'  VaVToOTfe  intent  of  PL  94-1-4?;  ' 

How  can  you  account  for  the  decline  in  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  for  hlinirrcVpped~youth ,  u nder  )U  to  24  years  old? 

We  do  not  believe  that  an  underlying  "philosophy"  concerning  PL  94-142 
has  had  much,  if  any,  effect  on  the  availability  of  VR  services  to 
handicapped  youth.    What  has  probably  had  an  effect  is  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  and  the  emphasis  it  places  on 
services  to  the  severely  disabled.    This  emphasis  appears  to  have 
brought  about  services  to  an  increasingly  older  clientele.    A  State 
agency's  order  of  selection  when  funds  are  insufficient  to  serve 
all  eligible  applicants  can  also  Impact  on  the  average  age  of  persons 
receiving  services.    RSA  program  data  indicates  that  prior  to-the 
enactment  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  the  proportion  of  clients  in 
the  under  25  age  group  had  been  growing  among  rehabilitated  persons. 
One  full  year  after  enactment  of  the  Act  (Fiscal  Year  1975),  the 
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|IMl|l(l([  i(l(l  ut  n-ii.iNi  ht.it  en  pi*r  sumn  u»hU' r  '/.b  years  ln*g«uit  and 
hd'i  t  iint inuiult  to  o>i  '  tni'. 

Ipss  than  Z  percent  of  the  students,  a<Jo  14  to  21,  covered 
iifiilt-r  I't.  04- 142  Are  now  being  referred  to  or  arc  now  recolving 
•.myites  from'jtate  VR  agencies.    This  aye  group  of  disabled 
,i  ,i,.fH s  an-  prime  r. «ind  1  ddtoi  fur  vocdt lonal  rehabilitation 
services  tind  plau-munt  in  Jobs  upon  leaving  the  school  system, 
USA  records  show  th.it  State  VM  agencies  have  more  success  with 
this  titjt*  category  than  any  other  category  receiving  services, 

A  concerted  effort  over  the  post  two  years  has  been  r.iaUw  by 
HSA  Regional  staff,  in  conjunction  with  school  and  rehdbl  Hut  on 
officials  at  the  State  and  local  levels  of  government,  to  develop 
and  Implement  prototypes  or  models  directed  towards  addressing 
the  needs  ot  young  disabled  people  and  to  prepare  them  for  Jobs 
upon  leaving  th»  school  system.    Success  is  dependent  on  the 
commitment  of  staff  operating  within  the  system,  plus  the  cooperation 
of  patents  and  business  community  in  providing  these  young  people 
support  and  an  opportunity  to  learn  through  formalized  training  and 
work  incentive  programs. 


ijm-st  Inn  «4: 


Response: 


Question  »5: 


What  specific  technical  assistance  is  RSA  providing  States  and 
hn-.il  Regions  to  ensure  coordination  between  special  education 
pn.uji.im-.  ond  vocational  rehabilitation? 

In  recognition  of  this  important  issue,  the  Office  of  Special 
Iducation  and  Rehabilitative  Services  has  established  as  one  of 
i»<,  major  objectives  for  FY  1983  a  goal  to  facilitate  Joint  planning 
ami  programming  on  behalf  of  handicapped  stud-nts  by  enhancing  the 
cooperative  linkages  between  Special  Education  and  Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

RSA  and  Special  Education  staff  are  visiting  exemplary  cooperative 
programs  within  each  of  the  Regions.    These  visits  will  lead  to  the 
development  of  training  materials  for  the  States  in  the  establish- 
ment and  improvement  of  cooperative  programs. 

As  a  result  of  these  activities,  we  expect  that  a  more  systematic 
and  coordinated  approach  will  be  taken  regarding  the  assessment  and 
evaluation  of  the  disabled  student/client.    Additionally,  joint 
planning  will  be  carried  out  to  achieve  specific  educational  and 
employment  goals. 

Learning  Disabilities  were  included  as  a  service  category  under 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  the  regulations  issued  January  19,  19B1 
(Part  19).    Have  separate  provisions  been  established  to  ensure 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  both  youth  and  adults  who  are 
learning  disabled? 

When  will  data  be  collected  for  the  number  served  and  specific 
services  provided  for  learning  disabled  rehabilitation  clients? 

Why  is  data  not  collected  for  the  learning  disabled  population 
current 1y? 
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H^jHinu*:        USA  has  taken  several  stop*  to  assist  In  the  vocational 
roh^bl  1 1 ttit lun  of  both  youth  And  adults  who  or«  learning 
disabled  since  the  issuance  of  the  January  19,  1 90 1    requMt Ions. 
Included  among  these  are  the  funding  of  a  special  project, 
A  Comprehensive  Vocational  Service  Model  for  Persons  with 
fyVc'iric  1 

Vocational  '  ReKaTjilTfaXfon  Center  of  Allegheny  County,  Inc., 
and  the  inclusion  of  a  foaming  disabilities  objective  In 
the  RSA  Planning  System.    !'he  Objective  is  alined  at  Improving 
the  capability  uf  State  VR  agencies  to  deliver  services  tu  the 
learning  disabled  by  assisting  State  agencies  In  the  development 
of  policies  and  procedures  that  will  benefit  service  delivery. 
USA  15  studying  the  diagnostic  evaluation  process  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Individualized  Written  Rehabilitation  Plan  specifically 
tn  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  learning  disabled  and  the  elements 
of  successful  Job  placement.    The  results  of  these  measures  are 
Intended  to  Improve  service  delivery  at  the  State  level, 

In  response  to  your  questions  concerning  data  collection,  the 

now  reporting 'system  (HSA-91I)  Includes  a  separate  disability 

code  for  the  learning  disabled,    If  a  sufficient  number  of  agencies 

submit  data  by  June  30,  1983,  RSA  will  have  its  first  count  of  learning 

disabled  persons  by  mid  *  or  late  Summer. 


QuestlonjU):     According  to  the  190)  annual  report  of  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration,  the  Federal-State  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
appears  to  be  a  good  Investment  which  pays  for  Itself  over  approxi- 
mately four  years  through  increased  payment  of  taxes  and  decreased 
dependency  of  rehabilitated  persons.    However,  the  September  22,  1902, 
letter  from  the  director  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  the 
Secretary  of  Education  Indicated  that  some  clients  receiving  physical 
restoration  services  did  not  appear  to  have  a  substantial  handicap 
to  employment. 

What  steps  is  the  Administration  taking  to  ensure  that  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  are  only  provided  to  persons  whose 
impairment  is  a  substantia^  handicap  to  employment? 

Response;         RSA  Issued  a  memorandum  on  Jar;ary  19,  1983,  to  State  VR  agencies 

to  inform  them  of  the  findings  of  the  GAO  review  and  the  Joint  efforts 
needed  to  make  program  corrections.    We  are  working  toward  a  Program 
Instruction  1 ssuance' which  will  require  more  stringent  application  of 
eligibility  criteria/   Monitoring  and  technical  assistance  activities 
also  are  being  directed  to  eligibility  determination  as  part  of  the 
ongoing  work  plans  of  regional  offices.    Related  special  activities 
include  a  projecjt  to  review  case  files,  provide  feedback,  and  then 
assist  with  a  corrective  action  plan;    a  management  control  project, 
and  a  newly  established  Research  and  Training  Center  1n  Management. 

Question  #7:     A  recent  evaluation  study  indicated  that  80%  of  the  clients 

rehabilitated  1n  FY  1980  were'  placed  in  competitive  employment. 

What  plans  does  the  administration  have  to  maintain  or  increase 
the  number  of  handicapped  persons  rehabilitated  into  competitive 
employment? 
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In  cooperation  with  'ito'te  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies, 
R5A  initiated  a  national  objective  on  Job  placement  H  fiscal 
Year  1983,  and  proposes  to  continue  that  effort  throu;*  19B4. 
TNe  objective  is  designed  to  improve  both  vocational  opportunities 
and  outcomes  for  all  disabled  individuals,  especially  t.iove  with 
severe  handicaps.    R5A  believes  ttat,  with  a  focus  on  comueU ti«e 
employment,  opportunities  can  be  expanded  and  outcomes  can  be 
elevated  by  strengthening  the  role  of  private  business  and  IHi-^'ry 
in  the  rehabilitation  process  similar  to  that  found  in  the' 
Projects  with  Industry  program. 

In  addition  to  the  HSA  initiative,  .the  adn.inistra?  un  fc*s  oroposed 
legislation  that  would  establish  performance-bajer  tu-iding.  \ 
Distributing  these  funds  on  the' basis  of  performan^  *  noulr  ^-ovide 
additional  incentive'for  State  vocational  rehabi  1  isav v v  <i^cucies 
to  rehabilitate  severely  handicapped  individuals  into  ".onuatltiVG 
employment. 
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IJULS  I  1  ON  .   f  OK  MR  .   MA/   '  I  AUK  L  (J  I  f 

f)       SINCE   FY   1979,  THE  INDEPENDENT  LIVING  CENTERS  PROGRAM 
HAS    INCREASF.D  f'ROM   10  GRAfiT   AWARDS   FUNDING  20  CENTERS, 
rO*  /J  GRANT   AWARDS  PROVIDING  FUNDING  r OR  10G  CENTERS 
[N  FY   198?.    ,  WHAT   I  Mr AC  T   HAS   t  HE    I N DEPEND! NT  LIVING  CENTERS 
PROGRAM  HAD  ON  THE  LIVES  OF  SEVERELY  DISABLED  PEOPi  E  AND 
HOW   IS   THIS    IMPACT  MEASURED? 

2)  HAVE   YOU  EXPFKI t NCI U  ANY  DIFFICULTY   IN  FT  TFRMI N I NG  WHOM 
THE    INDEPENDENT   LIVING  CENTERS  ARE    INTENDED  BY  LAW  TO 
SERVE? 

GOES   Tu[    r,  {  r;  I  f  R  S  '   PROGRAM  TEND  TO  OVERLAP  WITH  THE  VOCATION- 
Al    PC  HAH  1 1. 1  TAT  I  ON  SERVICES  OFFERED  BY  THE  l?ASIC  STATE  GRANT 
PROGRAMS? 

3)  HOW  ARE  THE    I N T E PI S I S  OF  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED  AND  AGED  DIS- 
ABLED PERSONS  P  R  0  H  ('TED   IN  THE   INDEPENDENT   LIVING  CENTERS 
PROGRAM? 

WHAT   DO  YOU   SEE   AS  THE  ARGUMENTS  FOR  AND  AGAINST  FUNDING 
THE   STATE'  ALLOTMENT  PROGRAM  FOR   INDEPENDENT  LIVING  SERVICES 
AUTHORI ZED  UNDER   PAR f  A? 


2i-g?4  o-  M — ta 
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1)     In  carl)   Independent   Livjiir.  '  enter  sfivml  iipprox  I  miilif  I  y  15(1 

pno.im.s  in  I  hi*  i  r  first  year  of  nperat  inn  .  Lependnn;  on  Lhn  Center 
Mic  number  hi'  persons  served  has  t  nc:  Ceased .  In  H)81i  the  number  of 
l>n  <|  i  r,;il»  1  <•(!  persons  served  has  remained  relatively  steady.  There- 
t  ■  in    Mb;L'   ;M    ln;r.t.   ICI.-lnO  persons  with  disabilities  were  served, 

t.n  luri  una  t    ly  .  no  i  >va  I  uut  i  nn  bv  Mm  Pehnb  i  I  i  t.at  urn  Services  Admini- 
stration h;i:.  be»*n  dune  mi  ih.-   I  n  r  J  i  *  j  *  ■  ■nd'-n  t   Living  Centers  Program, 
•Ah  1 1  h   i  *.  a  reeommeiulut  urn  hv  the  National  Cntinci'l  of  Independent 
l.i  vi  lit;  Programs,  but.  inanv  per.-. me;  served  are   individuals  who  hove 
been    i  nst  I  I.  tit  i  una  I  I  »'.ed   lor   lung  periods  r  ■  I    time  or  have  been  turned 
duwn  by  ether  agencies  due  t.u  the  .seventy  uf   their  d  i  .sub  I  1  I  t  i  es . 
Surai'  Centers  have  used  basic  methods  of  collecting  data  on  persons 
served.     For  (.sample,  a  woman  who  is  a  quadriplegic  from  spinal  cord 
injur\    I  I  veil  in  a   long  term  care  hospital  for  the  past   ten  years  at 
an  annual   <-ust.  of  utM).     A   I  title  over  ii  year  ago  she  moved  into 

her  own  apnrtrneiii  -and   it-  is  nou  cost,  nn;  $1 11,000  per  year. 

Li)  The  Independent    Living  (enters  Irsi-  had  no  difficulty   In  determin- 
ing wh.»'Ti  to  serve.     Then1  si  ii  ■  ;i   low  except  i  otis ,.  but   a   vast  majority 
of  t  he  [ndepcndeii  l  L  i  v  inn  t  en  ters  serve  a  c  roxs  di  sub  i  I  i  ty  popu  la  1 1  on 
and  make  every  effort   possible  to  expand  that  concept. 

.si lee   th«'    Independent    Living  Centers  serve1  a   large  population  of 
severely  disabled  persons  who  are  institutionalized  or  who  are  living 
■a  i  tii   t  :im  i  I  y  members  and  have  never  had  access  to  Vocat i  onal  Rehab  i  1  i  - 
tat  urn  Serviies,    there   is  no  real  overlap  between   the  Independent 
I.i  vi  in:  leii.te:  .  Programs  and  the  basic  State  Grant  Programs.     In  fact  > 
there   Is  a  ;:;■■■*(  nr.  working  n  *  1  a  t.  i  onsh  i  p  between  the  two  be  cause 
Independent  living  (."enters  in1.'  helping  severely  disabled  people 
learn    ;ki  <  Is  which  prcpnr"  them  Inr  Job  training  or  further  education. 

!J  )     As  staled   above,    the   focus  by  ■most,  of  the   Independent  Living 
Centers   is  to  serve  n  cross  disability  population.     This   is  a  major 
concern  of  the?  Nat  i  una  1  -(.'nunc  i  I  of   Independent  Living  Programs  and 
we  strongly  emphasize  that   Independent  Living  Centers  make  extensive 
effort  to  serve  a  cross  disability  population.     It  is  also  emphasized 
that    there  should  not  be  a  restriction  on  ago  of  persons  served,  but 
to  reach  out    to  t he  aged  d i sab  1 ed  as  a  group  which  can  benefit  from 
Independent   Living  services. 

With  Part   A  of  Title  VII    funds,  Vocational  Ho bah il it at  ion  can  begin 
In  work  even  more  closely  with   Independent  Living  Centers,  therefore, 
enhancing  the  delivery 'of   Independent  Living  services.     An  example 
would  be  when  a  disabled  person  has  been   institutionalized  and  has 
had   little  opportunity  to  acquire  skills  to  pursue  a  job  he/she  can 
be>;  in        in ing  in  an'  Independent  Living  Center,  with  financial  sup- 
port  fro:    the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.     This  relation- 
ship cau   lead   to  some  vocational  training,  ultimately  leading  to 
compe  t  i  t  i  ve  employment. . 

For   flirt  her  statistical    in  format  ion  on   I  nde  pendent  Li  v  i  ng  Centers  , 
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Helen  Keller 


Kor  Uuaf-Blind 


<Jt  U  <i  i  SALMON.  I  I  II   I  Hum!*' 
Vt.t,.   iN  A  AOLLn.M'iW.  ACSW.  O'ikiui 


National  C  ..<;r 


Youths  <ind  Adults 


T HI  INDUSTRIAL  HOMt  FOH  THE  BUNO 


I1),  19U3 


N'  Honorable  Lowell  Neither,  Jr.,  Cha  i  mian 
Subconmltteu  on  the  Handicapped 
UnUfi  Stdtes  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Washington,  D.C.  20510  '  " 

0»>ar  Senator  Weicker : 

We  jre  very  appreciative  of  your  Interest  in  seeking  more  information  regarding 
deaf-blind  persons  and  the  national  service  delivery  program  at  the  Helen  Keller 
National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults.    Your  questions  went  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  and  we  will  attempt  to  reply  as  concisely  anc<  to  tha  point 
as  possible. 

The  one  question  that  personally  gave  me  the  most  difficulty  related  to  the 
problem  of  why  we  consider  deaf-blindness  to  be  the  most  serious  of  all  handi- 
capping conditions.    I  know  when  my  older  daughter  was  born  with  an  orthopedic 
condition  -  to  me  1 t  was  the  most  serious  problem  in  the  world.    It  was  my 
daughter,  and  I  felt  deeply.    Nothing  else  mattered.    I  know  many  other  handi- 
cappeM  Individuals  (and,  in  fact,  non-handicapped  individuals)  regard  their 
personal  problems  and  limitations  as  the  most  serious  and  important  in  their 
lives. 


I  asked  Dr.  Robert  Smithdas,  who  is  our  Director  of  Community  Education  and  a 
deaf-blind  person  since  the  age  of  four,  to  answer  Question  No.  1.    Dr.  Smithdas 
is  a  most  unusual  individual,  even  in  the  world  of  the  hearing  and  sighted  - 
yet  he  required  several  hundred  volunteers  who  worked  with  him  and  for  him 
in  order  for  him  to  go  through  college  and  graduate  school.    He  had  a  full-time 
paid  interpreter  for  ill  his  years  in  college.    He  had  exceptionally  strong 
family  support  and  an  organization  (The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind)  speci- 
fically committed  to  work  for  this  one  individual.    He  had  those  kinds  of  volun- 
teers and  support  services  that  rarely  exist  for  any  handicapped  person.  His 
achievements  as  a  professional  person  and  his  abilities  as  a  deaf-blind  person 
can  be  directly  attributed  to  those  support  services  he  received.    The  follow- 
ing paragraphs,  are  Dr.  Smithdas'  contribution  as  to  why  he  feels  deaf-blindness 
is  the  most  serious  of  all  handicapping  conditions: 

1.    Would  you  please  discuss  why  /ou  consider  deaf-blindness  to  be  the  most 
serious  of  all  handicapping  conditions?" 

"Deaf-blindr.ess  is  definitely  one  ot  the  most  serious  of  all  handicapping 
conditions  known  to  mankind.    Without,  sight  and  hearing,  the  world  literally 
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shrink-,  fer  the*  *t**«i  f  Id  I  ml  I  rul  i  vidua  I ,  and  bec.ixnos  only  as  larfjc  lie  can 
reach  wtth  his  f Inqor t tps  .1  n<]  sense  through  his  ri.mii  t  n  I  nq  senses  of"  touch, 
taste,  and  smell. 

!iiqht  and  hearing  arc  the  two  cardinal  avenues  through  which  any  individual 
obtains  knowledge  and  information  of  the  world  and  its  experiences,  De- 
prived of  sight,  the  individual  cannot  develop  concepts  of  light,  color, 
'•ynwtry ,  size,  and  the  actions  and  manners  of  what  is  socially  acceptable 
by  society.    Deprived  of  hearing,,  the  deaf-blind  individual  cannot  Hear  sounds 
and  the  Tipoken  language,  cannot  learn  speech  and  develop  vocabulary  for  the 
expression  of  personal  wants  and  needs.    This  dual  disability  imposes  tre- 
mendous problems  of  mobility  and  orientation,  and  receptive-expressive  com- 
munication, and  denies  the  individual  opportunity  to  participate  in  society, 
except  through  the  use  of  specially  developed  methods  of  training  and  the 
use  of  special  aids  and  devices, 

The  limitations  imposed  by  deaf-blindness  are  far  more  severe  and  Isolating 
than  they  are  for  other  types  of  handicaps.    A  deaf-blind  person  cannot  ob- 
serve what  is  happening  around  him;  he  cannot  use  the  telephone,  enjoy  radio 
nr  television,  or  participate  in  ordinary  conversation  and  activities  which 
may  be  available  to  other  handicapped  persons  to  a  notable  degree.  Deaf- 
blindness  imposes  Isolation  and  loneliness.    The  condition  invariably  means 
that  the  deaf-blind  person  must  obtain  all  information  and  knowledge  second- 
hand through  another  person  who  can  communicate  with  him.  ' 

[lecause  v><  the  severity  of  the  limitations  imposed,  the  deaf-blind  individual 
is  almost  totally  dependent  on  others  for  assistance  in  performing  the  ordi- 
nary necessi  ties  of  life  -  shopping,  coping  with  personal  emergencies,  and' 
fulfilling  personal  needs.    The  only  means  of  overcoming  these  limitations 
is  by  providing  very  intensive',  highly  specialized  and  comprehensive  train- 
ing in  special  methods  and  aids  and  devices  that  can  provide  a  limited/ 
measure  if  independence.    Such  training  is  absolutely  essential  1f  tne  deaf- 
blind  person  is.  to  gain  a  degree  jf  self-reliance  and  self-suff  Iciere.y .  and 
develop  potential  skills  that  can  be- used  to  earn  a  livelihood  and  r<?  an 
active  member  of  society  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  obstacles  imposed  by  the 
limiting  effect  of  this  dual  disability/1 

GJven  the __severj t^pf_th  >  s_dj  sahil  ity ,  wha  t  a£p_  reasonable  rehabil  i  tat"5 u  \ 

bAteP_  JLn. /^Ai^J^i^kLlbj.  persons  achieve  these  goaTs? 

Reasonable. rehabilitation  goals  for  deaf-blind  persons  can  perhaps  oest  e 
summarized  by  offering  the  following  two  objectives: 

(a)  Employment  on  some  level  ranging  from  sheltered  workshops  to  1  ompeM  •  *-je 
and  professional  employment. 

(b)  Achieving  some  level  of  indep^       '.  *n  skills  of  daily  living,  wh.v,i. 
includes  communication  and  nnOh.:        .  f,  enabling  th<i  deaf-blind  in- 
dividual to  either  live  wit!  y  zwu'or  to  be  released  from  an  in- 
stitution (frequently  a  ment<  '.  ..ii  ton  facility)  ar.rt  li<  p  in  n 
community  or  group  home. 

The  above  are  reasonable  rehabi!;   r.  ,o»;  *c.?    .    Hnwever,  each  deaf-blind 
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[■hi        if  Ht'd    i,  t  >».!  I  v  I 'I'M  i  I  i      i  i'i-wmI  ,  evaluated,  .nut  worked  with,  so  thd  t 
niii.iMlU.it  inn  -io.il'.  .n't-  based  upon  On*  t  1  i  t'fi t. '    wishes  and  our  i'<luc  ated 
intimate  of  how  tfui t  pi.' r sort  din  reach  maximum  potential,    I'ecausi!  of  the 
spft.Mli/LK-'diul  Mi. inly  skilled  staff,  highly  Intensive  tt*dl*ilr>rj.  and  re- 
hab' 1  it.it  Inn  programs  carried  out  within  the  HKNC  '„ystetn.  *  oiMy  EjO'J  of  our 
(,.„».',',  client «;  .ire  now  employed  In  various  types  of  work  Including  eloc- 
Ironu,,  ttii-in'.uf  i«  and  cihlnet  making,  hospital  laundr  i\; .  various  forms  of 
t.lnr'  hi  11, ir  support  ',1'Nin-1,,  ii<.  well  r,  teachers,  n-Mbi  1  i  tation  workers 
.(f,!   i in  special  1  -ehabi I  nation  (  cnti'i fiver  Mm  deaf-blind  individu- 
al., i -.in  y  id  whom  (.line  from  HKNi  ,  an'  nuw  employed  in  National  Industries 
fur  '.ni;  Hi  md   .hel  ti'i  ed  win  *  '.hops . 

),    How  effective  has  tin-  M«> U'li  Keller  Center  been  in  improv i no,  the  skills  of 
vi).. .it  I uiii* I  rehabl.l  i  tot i on  noun -i u j or s  s e r v i n g  d e  a f : bjj nd  per*; ons  1 

I'f-rtiap-;  the  most  mini  si?  way  to.  answer  Question  No.  3  is  to  indicate  that 
most  deaf-blind  speU  a  I  i ;  ts  now  practicing  in  the  22  affiliated  agencies 
rtltnin  thn  Ml'  NC  system  were  trained  at  HKNC.   .Our  National  Training  Team 
and  ihji-  week- long  training  '.en. i n.ies  at.  IIKNC.  .ire  fully  hooked.    Tor  example, 
put-  National  Training  learn  is  new  accepting  training  appointments  and  visits 
for  January  1984,     The  reputation  of  our  expertise  in  training  programs 
prompted  most  of  the  Rehabilitation  Service  Administrators  to  spend  the 
week  of*  February  7  at  our  Center.    Their  positive  remarks  are  on  record  in 
CiHfiiiiss  toner  fa-urge  Conn's  office  (RSA) .    The  National  Training  Team  con- 
ilmt.nl  a-1  intensive  conferences  in  ?1  different  states  between  May  1981 
ami  the  present  time.    Week-long  seminars  at  HKNC  occur  on  the  average  at 
least  ore*  a  month.    Participants  in  these  seminar  activities  can  acquire 
1  giMd-MfM  r  red  its  or  4  continuing  education  credits  from  Western  Maryland 
In) lege     ft.Min,  .is  a  result  of  our  reputation  and  expertise,  Western  Mary- 
land (\ilie-p-  ,\\  Westminster.  Maryland  and  HKNC  have  co-sponsored  a  master  s 
degree  program  in  deuf '-til  indness  -  the  only  such  program  in  the  United  States, 

.1 .    Wh  at  types  of  c  ompe  t  i  t  i  ve  or  s  h  e  Iter  e  d  emp  1  oyme  n  t  are  mos  t  appjr ojiria  t  e  f  or 
ilea  t -blind  individuals  to  enter  fol  lowing  rehabilitation? 

The  above  question  is.  more  difficult  to  answer,  as  there  are  many  levels  of 
functioning  within  the  deaf-blind  community.    Some  individuals  who  are  deaf- 
blind  but  have  had  sight  or  hearing  at  one  time,  and  perhaps  even  post- 
secondary  school  training*  can  achieve  and  do  achieve  competitive  employ- 
ment.   For  example,  we  do  have  a  number  of  HKNC  graduates  who  are  working 
as  professional',  and  .par  aprofo^s  iona  1  s  in  different  rehabilitation  systems, 
school;,  and  ageruios  throughout  the  country, 

[here  arp  many  other  deaf-blind  individuals  who  as  a  result  of  r-aining  at 
HKNC  and  our  aff i 1 iated  agencies  are  able  to  perform  businesses  Generally 
classified  as  industrial  or  blue  collar.    They  are  in  assemb  /  li.es,  small 
industries,  the  armed  services,  and  the  federal  government,     *e  >sjf-blind 
graduate  of  HKNC  was  one  of  the  10  outstanding  federal  hand     ^>co  workers 
of  1980. 

Many  other  deaf-blind  individuals  who  have  lost  their  sight        hearing  at 
i  very  early  age  -  perhaps,  were  even  pre-1  ingual  ly  uoaf  and  Vequently 
ii.iv"  a  very  I  in i red  educational  experience  -  frequently  find  employment  in 
.Molferod  workshops  throughout  the  United  States.    National  Industries  for 
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fhi«  Mind,.  li-«<  iintt.i!  finii  pM-iif   agent  /  whit  M  coordinates  sheltered  work- 
shops lor  the  Mind,  i  i*p<m  t  *»  th.it   I ')')  dra  Mill  nd  iMd  i  v  tdu.i  I  s  work   in  its 
sheltered  workshops  and  ?.V,  tndiv  Idua  Is  who  .in-  hard  (if  hearing  <tnil  blind  ■ 
also  .ire  employed  in  the  NIti  she I  tnrH  workshop  programs,    Some  70  ol  those 
individuals  are  graduates  of  the  MKNC  pf'tigram',    Many  of  these  sfiu I t.i.*rc*d 
fiurkshup  employees  earn  at  least  the  minimum  wage,  and  I  know  personally  of 
several  who  are  earning  substantially  above  minimum  wage  In  sheltered  work- 
shop w|i]o^ii«nt.    I  In*  ability  to  <  nrm-un  U:a  to  and  tin?  n(pr  f.unl  ty  to  find 
l  tvinq.iju.jrf.rrs  near   the  place  ol  rmplnyment  are  perhaps  the  most  crucial 
factors  determining  a  deaf-Mind  person"';  sinless  Iri  firidlnn.  ,hkJ  retaining 
■rip  I  client.    We  ore  current  I  y  in  the  planning  stages  will  National  Indus- 
tries  for1  the  [Hind  and  an  Independent  I.  i  vine)  Center  in  developing  a  sys- 
tem of  rehah  i  I  i  t<tf.  t  on  training,  housing  placement,  .ind  slelt.ered  workshop 
employment  for'  the  deaf -hi  Ind .    Once  that  system  is  developed ,  It  (.an  he 
(-•-ported  throughout  the  country.     It  would  primarily  (jive  mure  deaf -hi  ind 
individuals  the  opportunity  to  work  in  sheltered  workshops  and  live  near 
their  place  of  employment. 

What  percont.iije  of  dea f - bl i nd  persons  in  need  of  rehahi  I  i  ta  t  ion  services 
receive  such  servires  thrmiyn "  t  he  Helen  Keller  Center  and  through  the 
nine  regional  centers? 

Recently  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  commissioned  an  onj,eM.MM,iri 
to  conduct  a  survey  of  deaf-blind  individuals  throughout  .the  co.^try.  Hits 
survey,  londucted  by  Redox,  Inc.,  estimated  that  there  are  some-  4 1  ■•'•^f 
hi  ind  individuals  in  the  United  States.     Its  definition  of  deaf -hi  indnoss 
was  similar  tn  the  HKhC.  definition.    HKNC,  at  our  training  facility  in 
Sands  Point.,  N.Y.,  generally  serves  approximately  80-100  clients  per  year. 
Client,  may  stay  at  the' Center  from  10  weeks  to  3-<l  years. 

I  hp  t/aintng  at  HKNC  is  intensive  and  on  a  one-to-one  basis.    The  one-to-one 
approach  is  the  desarod  and  most  efficient  method. of  communi  cati  nq.  wi  th  the1 
deaf-hlimt  individual  and  enabling  that  individual  to  respond  to  the  re- 
hahi  1  i  tat.  ive  proct-  i .    Although  it  is    ffet.tive,  it  certainly  is  not.  cost 
'•'H<  h-nt;  hut  there  is  no  other  maskable  way  witii  trust  deaf-blind  indi- 
viduals.    In  addition  to  the  nearly  100  clients  that  arc  served  at  Sands 
Point,  our  nine  regional  representatives  work  with  approximately  another 
700  clients  in  the  field.    They  provide  direct  counseling,  concrete  as- 
sistance, vocational  placement,  and  numerous  other  support  services.  Thus, 
ir>  effect,  the  HKNC  system,  excluding  our  affiliation  network  agencies, 
*orkswith  some        clients  per  year.    This  is  approximately  21  per  year 
of  the  estimated  deaf-blind  population  within  the  country.    Although  these 
figures  seem  go  i  te  insignificant,  we  do  again  point  out  the  intensive  and 
involved  methodologies  necessary  to  work  with  deaf-blind  people.    The  af-  ■ 
filiated  network  agencies,  some  2?  of  them,  generally  work  with  approximately 
600  deaf- b  I  ind  clients  per  year. 

H°w ...™H.cA  ..furHLinrJ.  is  made  ava  i  1  able  to  the  Matronal  Training  Team  and 
t  A_s.  „  J.moiJ..P.  L.'1'* v  in  a  t  e  ? 

During  the  Federal  risral  Year  of  1982,  $87,855  has  been  allocated  to  the 
National  Training  Team.    Approximately  $5-1,000  is  for'  salaries  for  one  full- 
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i  inn-  per  ,un  inil  n<m  'id:  |>-n  f  mh*i-  people  I  hi'  remaining  funds  uivrr  fringes 
li-wi'l,  and  oT.hr  i   t>«pr("l  1 '  Uf  Ihb.  -numiiH   «»  not  .idcquate , 

lor  federal  fiscal  \SJ  we  plan  to  i  n*  r  *ni'.m  the  tiMtn '  s  «  unpos  i  t  inn  tn  two 
full-ttnie  h  <por  1  ffuod  t  ii',  tr  uctors  ( superv  I  snr  and  mobility)  ami  lour  other 
r»|it'i  ieru  !•<!  instructors  each  (.ontributinq  00 r  ul  their  time,    fach  person 
villi  continue  the  remaining  riOT.  In  njrrt.'n t  Job  assignments  ( Da  1 1  y  Living 
'.kill-.,  Mrii.iii  1 1 1  tat  fun  Cmum-,1'1  inq  ,  Anthology  and  Home  Management) .  Hie 
.ibove  personnel  will  be  drawn  from  the  t.urrent  staff  roster.  .Add  HI  until 
.tafl  will  he  recruited  tof,r  rplai  e  the  tour  ',()'!,  positions  within  th«  direct 
wrvhi'  or  rehabl  I  Hat  inn  unit..     Mils  will  include  one  fit  1 V- 1.  Imi?  audio- 
IngKt,  'M'ittMl  as  an  Inst riK  lor  ('.alary  \?) \W)  p. a.}.    We  have  dt?twi ffllnml 
from  past  experience  one  full  I  Imp  audlnloglst.  was  nut  sufficient  tn  fully 
evaluate  ami  work  with  the  caseload  at  headquarters.    With  the  .nit  I  cipated 
influx  of  rubella  clients,  who  would  lie  more  difficult  to  audio  log  it  a  I  l.y 
"valiiate,  an  additional  audiologist  is  required.    One  full-time  rehabili- 
tation counselor  ($??,?0fi  p.a.)  with  a  speciality  in  genetic  counseling 
will  replace  the  rehab i  1  i  tation  counselor  assigned        to  the  NH.  This 
genetic  i.ouMM'l  Inq  spi«  ..laity    Is  necessary  to  meet  the  counseling  needs  of 
deaf-til  ind  clients  wi  th  a  genetic  pathology  -  notably  Usher1*.  Syndrome. 
Generally,  10  to  !j0i.  of  our  clients  have  Usher's  Syndrome.    An  assistant 
instructor  ($lb,?Hl  p.a.)  will  replace  and  assist  the  home  management  in- 
structor that  is  assigned  hQi  to  the  NTT.    An  instructor's  aide  ($13,lW  p.a 
will  also  replace  and  assist  the  daily  living  skills  instructor  assigned 
MH  to  Nil      This  system  will  enable  management  to  continue  to  assign  some 
of  If.  must  experienced  staff  to  fUT  and  still  retain  i>M  of  their  skills' 
In  f.ructal  departments  while  adding,  now  personnel. 

Wi>  hope  *e  n.ivf  .mswred  your  questions  to  your  satisfaction.  Please  feel  free 
'tu  call  us  h  ^e  may  be  of  further  assistance. 

Ve|y  truly  /our*',"  ifc 

Martin  A.  Adler" ,  HS'W,  ACiW 
Direc  tor 


MAA: jm 


r>di 

"2Cuilc&  *2>fn(cft  4&cno(c 

A  A  •  ••!*<•«  ION     (»  *  Jutltl 

April  11,  1903 


1  'Mr  ,   Kth.in  Kllis,  Deputy  Director 
L) i  v  i ;;  i  on  of  Advocacy  for  the 

Dove  1  opmen t«i  1 1  y  Di  snblcd 
N.J.  Department  of  Public  Advocates 
IN  H'jO 

Crentog,  New  Jersey  00625 


Dear  Mr .  Ellis: 

I  am  writing  to  thank  you  for  your  recent  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped  and  to  seek  your  further  input 
into  the  proceij*;  of  compiling  a  written  record  on  the  reauthor 
i /.at  ion  of   the  Kehab  i  1  i  ta  t  i  on  Act, 

Wwulrl  y-.u  p!ra*w*  review  the  attached  questions  and  forward 

your  wt  i Li  en   response  to; 

Nntalya  Smi  th,  LA 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped 
SH  113  Hart  Senate  Office  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.C. 
20510 

by  April  22,  1983. 

If  y6u  need  any  further  clarification,  please  contact 
Natalya  Smith  or  Mike  Hardman  at  202:  224-6265. 


United  States  Senator 

/ns 
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*tatr  n f  SCrui  Jliwrii 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVOCATE   J  \ 


............    )caye  .r-"'  x 

DIVISION  OF  ADVOCACY  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENTALt/Y'ulSABtED 


CN  H^O 

1  HI  N  f  ON   NtW  JEHSrV  OMU 

u|  Milt  Ml  IJ  M«Nt* I  1 
(Mill  (  1  Oil 
I  tHA'J  fl    til  I'i 
U  r»  liiMUJ'iM 


Apr  i  I  !'*H  I 


Mm  ,  Nat  alya  Smith 

SiiIm -.1111111 II  l  •'»'   "it    I  In*   H.llli*  trapped 
Sfl   }  l  I  M.il  t   Senate  01  I  I.  r  HMh 

Washington.  d.<:.    JOS  in 

Dual   N.u  1 1  V  i  ; 

BtMuw  are  res,  mm-.  to  the  questions  raised  by  Senator  Weiekor  In 

,o,meetio:i  with  my  test  Iin-uy  l.-r»re  the  S,n.m>  Subron.mi  t  loo  on  the  Haudi- 
r.ippiMl  regarding  the  Client  Assistance  Program  fuiuU-d  through  HSA. 

n      You  represent  an  Independent  advocacy  agency  which  also 

Includes  a  Client  Assistance  Project.     Can  you  clarify  for 
itu-  the  differences  between  the  people  your  general  agency 
represents  rind  the  clh-ntn  served  by  the  Client  Assistance 
"pie  jec  1 7    Can  you  tell  mo  where  the  two  programs  overlap. 

A      As  the  designated  Protection  and  Advocacy  System  for  New 

Jersey,  this  off  lee   Is  mand.^d  to  provide  advocacy  services 
to  persons  with  developmental  disabilities  who  number 
.pproxlmately  80,000  in  this  State.    Our  Client  Assistance 
Project  offers  advocacy  services  to  the  clients  of  the  New 
jersey  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  and 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  clients  of  the  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired,  regardless 
of  the  nature  or  origin  of  their  disabilities.     They  number 
about  27,000.  of  whom  approximately  6500  are  developmental ly 
disabled.     Persons  in  this  last  category,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation c  I  tents  with  developmental  disabilities,  are  eligible 
for  services  t rom  both  elements  of  our  advocacy  program.  In 
percentage  terms,  e Uht  percent  of  those  eligible  for  the  DD 
P&A  program  are  also  eligible  for  services  under  the  Client 
Assistance  Project. 

This  measures  the  overlap  fn  terms  of  eligibility.     In  terms 
of  actual   service,   this  small  overlap  disappears  almost  en- 
tirely since  the  demand  for  advocacy  services  has  increased 
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■■"  i  n«  i  1 1  v  <  l»  1 1  In  1 1  h  .  I  *  mm  'in  .,  hi  >nii   p  i  Hi'.r.ita.  .1  ii  wi»r  Hn>'.  H 

'"■M  I  Mitiin      Ip  h  lly  whMi   \>t  i  t  Inlci   >!u|i  !  i  ,  ,i|  I   t    '  i  i  - 1  •  / 1 «  ■  - . 

cWr  have  Handled    in    i  v ,  - 1  i  >  •  i    n|    ilit/t.    i»i  i ,  .mi    mi.  if  i- n  h 

'I'll    OVil    t  hi-    1 .1  .  t     I  hu  e  i  ■..  I      |S, h  .  ,    i  I    ,|   Ml  >i  .  1 1  1 1  ill .  I  ]  |i" 

■Ml    I    I  It'll  I     Willi     I  VI'  I  l'jl|"H-M  t    |  |      t  j  ..ill  ]  |  |  |  y    |  .HI  III  l|  III' 

.••tved  liv  ihr  l\'.A  t-1  i-Lifitf  lnv.iusf  i  i  .i-,ii  uvi'i  lti.nl,  wi<  (  ,111 
..•I  vr  Ii  hn/h.'i    i  hnmp.lt  t  !,«•  <  I  J  -  n  ■    A>.  ;  1  ,t  ,m>  t    l'i  n  }rc  I   .1  mi  v  Ire 


ViMi  mi'iil  loin  d   In  VMH    1  1  ■  't  I  I  in*  m  v   «  hit    y.iii  inip|..y  ,111  .illuiiny  In 

V"ui    ill. 'Ill    AviiM  in,,'   l'i.i}.'il.      II. 1,   hl'i  1  r.ji  1 1 1  sen  I  lit  1 1  1  ilicillf, 

,i    1 1  ii  'i  I    I  lie  V.K.    iv.iuv    Imp. 1  I  ■  imI   vim  1    ahllity   t.i  I'll  ft'  I  inhirni.it 
1 1v.11 1  nt  I  <*ii  u  o|    1  in    I'.iup  I  1  in  t  ,  id    h|  h< '  1   1  I  I  in  1  >«?     Mow  does  |  I1.1t 
•  'Mot  the  » !•  I  .it  li'ii.li  1 1  a  between  ymir  iir.i'm'y  .iikI  1  hi-  V.K.  .  1  >***m*  y  .' 

It  iiiyiliing,  I  •  -  ■  1  representation  of  ,i  few  clients  in  d  I  spot  es 
with  V.K,  .ici'inlri,  Ii.it,  improved  our  .ihilltv  m  •  ffi-ct  informal 

I  .    ...  I  Ml  i  i  Ml    ill     lilt'    I  Ollip  I  .1  I  lit  ',    ut    utliiT    1  lii'llt",.       lilt'  knowledge 

1  lt.it    wo  will   pursue  ,111    Issue   legally,    It   him  I'fui.itv,  eiii'mirages 
tin-  agi  m  y  In  settle  must   t  oinpla  im  s  hclore  cnuri   act  imi  hecomes 
m  eessary . 

Mi"ipiii*  litigation,  nut-  ivlnL  ionshfp  with  l lie  V.K.  ngeiu:y  Ins 
Imptoved  aver  the  years  when  measured  by  L lie  number  of  reform  Is 
w  get    I  rum  V.K,  ; » I. .  1 1  i   and  by  Ll1.1t  agency's  willingness  Lu  sup- 
purl   Miir   requests  1  <  1  r  .nld  i  I.  i  mm  1   f  vtmiM  from  USA  for  thi'  Client 
A  .  ,  i  - 1  ,ui.      PcojiM-t.     It   should  aUo  In-  imti-d  th.it   L  tic  director 
mi    '  In'  New    ti'isrv  Division  ui   Vkie.ition.il  Rehabilitation  Services " 
li.i  .   iic If*  .  1 1  1  •*  I  ih. 11    h,>  suppoits  I  I  if  position  of   the  N.itimi.il 

V.:iM.  iiMnit  nt    Pr  |  I  •  mi    uul  Advocacy  Systems  tli.it  Client  Am:i  1 

t  nice  Pi'.M'"  tri  :;limihl  he   i m!.  p<  n.!.  nt   .»t   V.K,  agi-m/les   in  unlet' 
it.  ln'ttiT  s,rvo  1  ln<   int.  ti  .tr.nl    ilu'ir  1  Merits. 

t'lease  describe  tin*  H  I  it  I.  i  vmimm  ,  over  1  he  past   five  years,  of 
the  c:l  lent  Assistance  IVu  jc  m ,     What   impact  has  tin?  ombudsman 
k  mil  ept   Ii.it!  mi  tin-  client;,  ami  client,  app  1  leant  s  (if   the  slate 
viHMtliin.il   rch.it>  i  I  i  tat  ii»n  program,  and  what  lias  lieen  tin;  effect 
i>n  lie'  service  delivery  system? 

In  New  Jersey,  we  have  seen  sever. il  positive  ehanp.es   In  the  voea- 
rional   rehab!  I  il.it  ion  agency's  responsiveness  to  client  complaints 
wbb  ti  we  tra.e  iltreetty  or   imiireetly  to  CAP,     At  our  surest  ion, 
b»tli  the  Division  of  Voealio11.il   Kebab  1 1 1 1  at  ion  Services  and  t  be 
('.•nmifinlofi  for  the  Blind  and  Visually   Impaired  have  clarified  an(t 
expanded  their  efforts  to  inform  their  clients  of  their  rights  to 
appeal  decisions  with  which  they  do  not  agree.     Both  agencies  have 
also  regularized  their  appeals  procedures.     Through  negotiations, 
due  process  appeals,  and   litigation,  we  have  a  ninety  percent 
since ss  r.jte  in  settling  disputes  to  our  clients'  satisfaction. 
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W»  luvr  mil. In   t  •  \  ••■/.)  I  mi  I  I  «»n  <  ill    the    'H'lvlir  delivery   uysl  .'III 

|  |,   t,||    ,  ,.,m  |  '/    1 1 1  |  |  •  i    ,  win' I  <     .1    i  mil  I'M  I  I  .III  l  Ml   ti!     r  i)|n|t  I  ■  I  lilt  •'  I 

I  T'i'HI   i  I  |  fill  :t    •Ol,W-,'*lod     iV.titlll*     |'l  "111  I'lin  ,       UVK'i   \\Au    Imp  It  lt)i  III  I'll 
i|,w>.(    u|    t  III'    ri'<  ilimniMKl.lt  hiMM    Wtlfl'h   Hli'W  nut    n|     iitil     »ilU<il<".  'Hid 

lltni!  ban  !>«••  1 1  a  iir.nn.it  If  reduction  of  r  I  lent  '  |i|<i|iiIm  there- 
in, i  - 

|„l  .1    V  I'll  I  i    We   •li'sl^.llr.l    .1    le  idei  -ll  l|>    f  I  ,1  i  1 1  L        p  r«>K '  ■*'»    ,',)|    |*'Tni»ll»l  , 

with  i||>i.ltitl  II  li"i   in  New   In  .ry    tn.l  I'leip.MJ'ii  I   il    with  OVUli  and 

i  |„.  Sew   In  ...«y  I'uillilou  >fl    *  1 1  I  /nr.  with  hi  <i<il;  1 1  1 1  1   Its 

,»i  iihi.ili"!1  wi-ii*  ii'irnltiMl  to  I  In'  i  nil st uiir i   AilvlM.ny  Hn.inl  <»l  UVUS 

and  W  now  MTv  i  It,   n>vl  l.ili.'  hiK   It  aHei    lliii'i'  yearn  »il 

ln.Kll.in.    Am  a  itmiIi  "I   litis  punitive  c.<poi  I  f.  UVKS  m»w 

i'i«|iLiiyM  sunn'  of  those  graduates  as  paid  iralnefy  In  an  inir," ' 
■n>i  li"»  ol   hi-uvrvit  »<  t  i  J  lit  ln>'  programs  fur  1 1 » i  luuiniolors  and 
•uipor  v  I  airs  m  'it'ii ;» j  i  i  /.v  (Iii.mii  to  thi!  neodn  and  percept  tons*  l>l 
l|„.|i  clients,     1  ti  I  m  piugram  was  des  Igiied  by  ntafl,  The 

«  uu-iunii'i    tialiieii   iri'  iihw  1  i  •  i  in  J 1 1  ^*  .i  luujpnttlt   roi  por.it  tun  to 
ntlci    ihi'i  Mi'ivlcc  in  public  .iinl  ptlvMlc  VH  .i>',i'iir  1  on  In  New  Jemey 
iinl  Hncwheie. 

In  states  whore  the  CAP  ope rales  within  the  VK  agency,  clients 
have  lii-oii  y.lvon  more  extensive  dose r  1  pt  1  own  of  VR  services  rtiul 
I  lu<  appeals  pr.»ri'M*ii»'i  ,i  v.i  1 1  ah  I  »•  to  them.     They  have  aim)  born 
,i  s | h t oil  in  lui»'im.il  n-Mulut  lens  uf  their  complaints  through 
niiKiil  lilt  Inn.     Their   luck  of    independence  from  the  VR  agency  has 
.nit  ailed  t^u'lr  ef t ect 1 veuess  In  bringing  about  tbu  types  of 
syslemli    «  hangi     w»"  buvi-  soon  In  New  Jersey.     The  tr  Inability  to 
provide  illicit   rep  ii'M'i  i  tMt  I  on  tn  rllontfi  In  due  proceus  appeals 
and  UtU.it  Inn  has  of  I  on  deprived  iliusc  clluiiln  of  such  rop  res  fil- 
iation and  diminished  the  CAPS  ability  to  resolve  complaints 
Informal ly . 

In  FY  19Ht,    \U  Client  Assistance  Projects  wore  supported  with 
federal  funds.     In  KY  1982,   tills  number  was  reduced  t"  17  due 
to  ,i  (>f)Z  rethictlou  In  the  federal  funds  made  nvallablo  to  Client 
A.islMt.iiuo  Projeets.     What   has  been  the  Impact  of  reduced  federal 
support  on  advocacy  activities  on  behalf  of  the  clients  In  the 
state  vocational   rehabilitation  prugrams? 

Beyond  the  obvious   loss  nf  advocacy  services   in  the  states 
affected,  these  cuts  have  resulted  In  a  significant   Increase  in 
the  demand  for  advocacy  services  from  Protection  and  Advocacy 
System*!  by  VK  agency  clients.     In  states  where  the  P&A  System 
has  a  mandate  and  funding  to  serve  nomlovelopmentally  disabled 
persons,  the."»  clients  have  been  served.     In  states  where  no  such 
mandate  exist.-,,  they  have  been  referred  to  underfunded  legal 
serv~l~7.K   ;,;rn*les  or  ^onc  unserved.     In  states  like  Connecticut, 
-where  tli.-  rs,nda*.e  exists  but  no  funding  has  been  provided  for  VR 
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r  1 1 •mum ,  ttnry  hi|Ve  afifitM  JmmI  advta  a<  y  mammon  needed  hy 

(J.    Aim  thiT.t  .my  .operational  cunytraintM  rclmnil  to  tbi<  fact  ttun 
Ul-m  AiiHUtanin.  I'r.ijwfiii  ar«  mlm  In  I  Nturv«l  by  utatu  vucntluiuil 
n-h.ili  II 1 1  ,it  |nu  agenc  |  t 

A.     VR  iiKi'iii:y-optfNit«<i|  CAI'h  have  hi>v<th1  I  I  ml  t  Ml  lomt  which  leutrlrt 
loV/iThau''  ,|,WlUy  1,1  n,lwi,r',,,»  h«"vI«hm  which  tlioy  can  provide 

Mm.i  hwU  tKriKiiMi  ifu  .u.t  provide  tliolr  tlluutH  with  leKal  or 
l^nt  ^i!  r,.pr«HtMU.tion  ,it  formal  dud  prouuHM  procc«illnKii,  but 
limit  thftlr  iiit«rv«,tt|oM  «n  behalf  of  cllunu  to  informal 
iu«K«tl.ulcm.     An  a  reaulc ,  moat  of  their  clicnta  have  no 
^natation  h,  nerloua  dl*pute«  with  the  VH  agency  w.i  dr()p 
t  u-  r  nanplainta.    Ah  mt'ni  I.uumI  earlier,  thin  Wick  u|  lr.Krtl  Cil L. 

bIiu.1-  the  VK  aKency  knowH  that  the  CAP  ha*  no  other  rocourae. 

Our  experience  In  New  Jersey  ha»  demonat rated  that  an  independent 
.  Jv»  .  te  .-«„  be  very  effective  In  bringing  about  ayatemic  change  ' 
I"  I  hv  VR  ....tvIl-b  delivery  ayatoro  through  atudlea.  le«lnlatiun? 
■mil  work  with  cnMHuiner  Kr»upti  interested  in  improving  the  VK  pre- 
Kram.    Such  chanKoa  are  infinitely  more  difficult  to  develop, 
•*«K»?.'Mif  atu\  implement  when  they  Imply  criticism  of  the  agency 
whii  u  p,iyH  your  KJil.jry. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  he  helpful  to  you. 

Youra, 


(ilia 

KBK:n  1  u 
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QICtiHcO  £>ialo&  Senate 


WASHINGTON.  D  C.  20910 


April   11,  1983 


/ 


Joseph  R.  Galotti,  Commissioner  , 
Department  of  Education 

State  of  Connecticut'  /  / 

State  Office  Building  / 
Room  305  / 
Hartford,  Connecticut  06106  / 


Dear  Commissioner  Galotti:  I 

I  am  writing  to  thank  you  for  your  recent  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped  and  to  seek  your  further  input 
into  the  process  of  compiling  a  written  record  on  the  reauthor 
ization  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act.  '  /  / 

Would  you  please  review  the  attached  questions  and  forward 
your  written  response  to: 

Natalya  Smith,  LA  m  , 


20510 

by  April  22,  1983. 


If  you  need  any  further  clarification,  please  contact 
Natalya  Smith  or  Mike  Hardman  at  202:     224-6265.  ' 


Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 


/ns 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  MR.  JOli  GAI.OTTI 


1)       IN  FY  1981,  $124  MILLION'  AUTHORIZED  UNDER  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT  WAS  USED  FOR  Till;  RlillAU  I LITATION  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  DISABILITY 
INSURANCE  BENEFICIARIES  AND  RECIPIENTS  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY 
•   INCOME   (SSI).     Til  I S  PROGRAM  HAS  BEEN  REPEALED  AND  WAS  REPLACED . BY 
A  REIMBURSEMENT  PROGRAM  WHICH  WAS  EXPECED  TO  PROVIDE  $3.5  MILLION 
FOR  REHABILITATION  OF  THESE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  SSI  CLIENTS  DURING 
FY  1982. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  LOSS  OF  THESE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  FUNDS 
ON  Till:  BASIC  STATE  GRANT  PROGRAMS? 

2)       GRANTS  FOR  INNOVATION  AND  EXPANSION  ARE  AUTHORIZED  TO  ASSIST 
STATES  IN  DEVELOPING  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  TO  EXPAND.  REHABILITATION 
SERVICES  '10  PERSONS  WITH  UNUSUAL  OR  DIFFICULT  PROBLEMS.     THIS  PRO- 
GRAM WAS  LAST  FUNDED  IN  FY   1979  AT  $11,8  MILLION. 

WHAT  WERE  SOME  OF  THE  MAJOR  BENEFITS  OF  THIS  PROGRAM,  AND  WHAT  HAVE 
BEEN  THH  EFFECTS  OF  ZERO  FUNDING  OVER  THE  PAST  TWO  YEARS? 

*3)       THE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  REHABILITATED  IN  THE  BASIC  STATE  GRANT 
PROGRAM  HAS  BEEN  DECLINING  OVER  THE  PAST  8  YEARS  FROM  A  HIGH  OF 
361,100  PERSONS   IN  FY  1  974  TO  AN  ESTIMATED  LOW  OF  225  ,900  PERSONS 
IN  FY  1982. 
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5)  COM.... 

WHAT  HAVE  BEEN  THE  MAJOR  CAUSES  OF  THIS  DECLINE  AND  WHAT  ACTIONS  DO 
you  k/commenii  Till:  CONGRESS  MIGHT  TAKE  TO  REVERSE  THIS  TREND? 

.))  •"  /|'  UNDERSTAND  THAT  THE  OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET  POLICY  OF 
KI-n/c/lNC;  Till:-  STATE'S  PAPERWORK  BURDEN  MAY  BE   IN  CONFLICT  WITH  THE 
NE<i:.SSlTY  OF/COLLECTING  STATE  PROGRAM  DATA  NEEDED  TO  ADEQUATELY 
ADMINISTER 'AND  EVALUATE  THE  BASIC  STATE'  GRANT  PROGRAM. 

h/lAT  ROLE  HAS  THE  COUNCIL.  OF  STATE  ADMINISTRATORS  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHAB 
I L I  TAT  I  ON  PLAYED  IN  ATTEMPTING  TO  ENUSRE  THE  QUALITY  AND  CONSISTENCY 
/OF  THE  DATA  COLLECTED? 


/ 
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STATE    OF  CONNECTICUT 

STA  TE  BOA  HI)  OF  HDUCA  HON 
■  April  19,  1983 


Ms.  Natalya  Smith,  LA 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped 
,  SH  113  Hart  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Natalya: 

I  am  writing  in  response  to  Senator  Weicker's  request  of  April  11, 
1983  for  Information  concerning  reauthorization  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  as  presented  in  the  form  of  four'questions.  '  As  you  know  from  our  1 
telephone  conversation  of  April  18,  1983,  my  response  w1l 1  be  from  the 
Connecticut  perspective  rather  than  a  national  one,  but  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  asking  the  Council  of  State  Administrators  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  to  provide  you  with  Information  with  similar  answers  from 
the  national  view.  i 

SSDI/SS I  Benef fci'ary  Rehabilitation  Programs 

The  loss  of  approximately  $843,000  of  the  SSDI/SSI" 'programs  resulted 
in  an  additional  drain  on  the  basic  support  program  funding  sources  which 
were  used  to  continue  services  to  clients  formerly  served  with  SSDI/5S1 
funds.    In  addition,  costs  of  staff  and  operations  formerly  fundpd  with 
SSDI/SSI  money  were  transferred  to  the  basic  support  program  (Section  110). 
A  more  important  Impact  of  the  loss  of  SSDI/SSI  special  funds  was  the 
resulting  reduction  In  the  number  of  clients  who  could  be  served  and 
"rehabilitated.    The  reimbursement  program  which  was  instituted  1n  FY  82 
is  an  Impractical,  ineffective  substitute  for  the  advance  funding  under 
the  SSDI/SSI-  beneficiary  program.    It  is  Impossible  to  plan  and  fund 
programs  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  especially  when  the  criteria  for  reim-  ■ 
bursement  precludes  any  degree  of  certainty  of  reimbursement. 

Innovation  and  Expansion 

_   During  the  years  that' Innova tion  and  expansion  (I&E)  grant  funds 
were  available,  opportunities  were  provided  for  state  agencies  to  attempt 
movement  Into  areas  of  rehabilitation  on  a  trial  basis.    They  provided 
the  Impetus'for  placementof  counselors  in  school    systems;  work  with  the 
alcohol  and  drug  dependency  division  on  a  cooperative  basis;  work  with 
clients  1n  the^area.  of  corrections;  anB  more  recently,  the  emphasis  on 
placement  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Connecticut  agency  with 
rehabilitation. centers,  business,  an<l  jlndustry  In  the  Projects  With  Industry 
(PWI)  effort,    the- effect  of  zero  funding  of  I&E  over  the  past  2  years  is 
difficult  to  measure.    I  am  certain,  however,  that  such  funding  would  have 
assisted  in  our  planning  in  the  -areasjof  services  to  learning  disabled 
adults  and  our  efforts  to  work  nore  cooperatively  with  school  systems. 
The  primary  Impact  of  the  loss  of  I4E;"fuhds  1s  ths  opportunity  to  review, 
consider  and  implement  untried  methods  of  Improving  client  services. 
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Decline  of  Numbers  of  Clients.  Served  and  Rehabilitated 


The  reasons  for  the'decline  in  numbers  of  disabled  persons  are  several. 
The  emphasis  of  services! to  the  severely  disabled  without  the  accompany ing 
increase  in  fundi  ng  .levels  to  address  increased  costs  and  time  required  to 
serve  the  more  severely  fdi sabled  has  certainly  had  an  impact  on  the  number 
of  clients  served  and  rehabilitated  in  the  last  8  years.    The  response  to 
the  first  and  second  questions  with  the  resulting  reduction  in  available 
funds  is  another  reason' for  decline.    The  reduction  in  staff  through  attri- 
tion and,  in  some  States,  by  layoff  certainly  contribute  to  the  decline  of 
the  number  of  persons  served.    The  uncertainty  of  the  level  of  funding 
produced  by  the  continuing  resolution  at  the  federal  level  h3S  made  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  plan  an -effective,  stable  proyram,  and 
has  resulted  in  delays  and  sometimes  discontinuance  of  individual  client 
services  resulting  in/an'erosion  of  credibility  of  a  rehabiliation  agency  s 
ability  to  serve  clients  on  the 'part  of  referral  sources. 

The  Council  of  State  Administrators  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation's  Role  in 
Attempting  to  Ensure >Qual i ty  and  Consistency  *n  Data  Collection 

In  response  to  question  #4  I  w6uld  ask  that  the  Council  of  State 
Administrators  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  provi.le  you  with  the  answer  to 
this  question  along  with  the  Council's  further  expansion  of  information 
concerning  the  previous  tnree  questions. 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  in  this  matter. 


Sincerely, 


Joseph  R.  Galotti 
A^iiny  Commissioner  of  Education 


JRG:kal 
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UlCmlcb  JS>la{c&  Jbcnalc 


WASHINGTON.    OX.  70310 

April  11,  1983 


Mr.  John  H.  Moore,  President.  5 
Threshold  Rehab.   Services,  Inc. 
1000  Lancajter  Avenue 
Reading,  Pennsylvania  19607 ; 


Dear  Mr.  Moore: 

I  am  writing  to  thank  you  for  your  recent  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped  and  to  seek  your  further  input 
into  the  process  of  compiling  a  written  record  on  the  reauthor 
ization  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 

Would  you  please  review  the  attached  questions  and  forward 

your  written  response  to; 

Natalya  Smi  th,-  LA 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped 
SH  113  Hart  Senate  Office  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.C. 
20510 

by  April  22,  1983. 

If  you  need  any  further  clarification,  please  contact 
Natalya  Smith  or  Mike.Hardman  at  202:  224-6265. 


/ns 
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I  \         '  .  ! 

|  q!uL ^> f i u;js  for  john  moqr;e* 

)  /  WHAT  KINDS  OF  JOBS  ARE  PROVIDED  TO  JHE  CLIENTS  BY  THE 

/■  PROJECTS  WITH  INDUSTRY? 

'  DO  THESE  JCH5  OFFER  CAREER  ADVANCEMENT  TO  PERSONS  WITH 

I  SEVERE  HANDICAPS? 

<)       FROM  FY   1981  TO  FY   1982,  THE  NUMBER.  OF  PROJECTS  WITH 

INOUSTRY  INCREASED  &ROM  50  TO  65.     HAS  THIS  PROGRAM  GROWTH 
BEEN  ACCOMPANIED  8Y  ANY   INCREASE  IN  THE  FINANCIAL  ASS  I  ST- 
ANCE PROVI DEO  BY  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY? 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  REHABILITATION  FACILITIES 

P.O.  Box  17675.  Washington.  DC.  20041  •  (703)  556-8848 


James  A.  Cox.  Jr.,  Executive  Director 


April  22,  1983 


Senator  Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr. 
Chairman  • 

Subconmi ttee  on  the  Handicapped  ' 
113  Hart  Senate  Office  Building 
U.S.  Senate 

Washington,  D.  C.    20510  /  * 

ATTN:    Natalia  Smith  ' 
Dear  Senator  Weicker: 

I  am  glad  to  provide  for  you  additional  information  that  your  office  has  re- 
quested. 

Under  Projects  With  Industry,  handicapped  persons  are  placed  in  jobs  ranging 
from  highly  skilled,  technical  positions  to  unskilled,  mahual  jobs.  This 
wide  spectrum  of  job  opportunities  is  illustrated  by  the  diverse  organizations 
that  participate  in  this  program. 

IBM  and  'Control  Data,  are  training  severely  handicapped  persons  for  jois  in  data 
processing  and  computer  technology.  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the' Blind  pre- 
pares persons  for  jobs  as  information  specialists  in  large  corporations  as 
well  as  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission.    The  Electronics  Industry  Founda- 
tion is  arranging  for  training  and  placement  of  handicapped  individuals  in 
electronics.  The  Human  Resources  Institute  of  the  AFL/CIO  is  training  handi-* 
capped  persons  for  jobs  in  union-related  firms.  The  National  Restaurant   "  , 
Association  Prepares  individual s  for  all  types  of  jobs  in  restaurants.  Place- 
ment and  training  through  the  National  Association  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities 
.include  custodial,  food  service,  data  processing,  bench  assembly  and  clerical 
positions.  Each  partnership  capital i7**  on  business  opportunities,  the  local 
job  markets  and  the  skills  and  abilities  of  handicapped  job  seekers. 

Career  advancement  opportunities  for  handicapped,  persons  are  often  affected 
by  company  policies  and  practices.    Attitudinal  barriers  still  present' ob- 
stacles to  the  advancement  of  disabled  persons.  Many  Projects  With  Industry  . 
programs  provide  training' and  on-site  consultations  to  companies  to  overcome 
these  barriers.  Through  education  and  public  information,  many  PWIs  assist  .  . 
managers  and  top-level  decision-makers  to  formulate  advancement  and  promotion 
procedures  which  are  based  on  more  objective  appraisals  of  handicapped  persons' 
job  performances.    This  reduces  stereotyping  and  discrimination. 

A  study  conducted  by  Portland  State  University  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Handicapped  Research  found  that  a  comparative  study  of  PWI  clients  and  other  * 
vocational  rehabilitation  clients  found    that  twice  as  many  PWI  clients  (41%) 
said  they  were  promoted  than  in  the  V.R.  comparison  group  (22%).  The  survey  also 
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found  that  job  satisfaction  was  higher  among  PWI  participants.  Nearly  48* 
of  the  PWI  clients  said  .they  "liked  their  jobs  a  lot11  as  compared  to  38%  of 
the  V.R.  group. 

Corporate  contributions  to  PWI  have  been  a  significant  ingredient  to  the 
success  of  the  programs.    An  informal  random  survey  of  PWI  projects  illustra 
ted  that  industry  has  given  generously.    Business  executives  have  given  un- 
selfishly of  their  time  to  develop  advisory  councils  and  implement  job  train 
ingr>and  placement  programs.  Corporations  have  donated  space,  equipment  and 
■facilities.  Many  organizations  now  provide  numerous  training  slots  in  their 
companies  to  give  handicapped  persons  the  opportunity  to  acquire  skills 
and  ar  work  history. 

There  has  not  been  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  actual  dollars  contri- 
buted by  industry,  but'most  service  providers  and  project  directors  believe 
the  contributions  are  substantial.  The  Menninger  Foundation,  Topeka,  Kansas, 
reported  that  the  Brock  Hotel  chain  had  contributed  over  $200,000  to  expand 
Projects  With  Industry.  In  addition,  the  company  provides  30  training  slots, 
for  transitional  employment.  The  Kansas  Elks  Training  Center  estimates  that 
over  $200,000  has  been  contributed  in  training  todisabled  persons.  The 
Workshop,  Inc.,  Menands,  New  York,  reported  that  since  the  inception  of  thei 
project,  one  employer  has  turned  over  a  large  portion  of  his  company  to  the- 
facility  as  a  sit;e  for  PWI.  Almost  all  community  programs  receive  support'' 
from  industry  through  direct  grants  or  contributions  in  the  form  of  equip- 
ment, facilities  and  executive  time.  y 

It  was  a  pleasure  appearing  before  you  to  provide  testimony  on'/behalf  of 
the  National  Association  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities.    Please  let  me  know 
if  I  or  the  NARF  staff  can  provide  you  with  additional  information. 

Sincerely,. 

John  H.  Moore,  Jr. 

/ 

JHM/dsg 
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QJCrttlcb  -Stales  Senate 

WASHINGTON.   DC  JOMO 

'""•-.April  11,  1983 


Mr.  Harry  E.  Blandford,  Jr. 
Advocacy  Specialist 
Division  of  Protection  and  Advocacy 
Department  of  Public  Advocacy 
°State  Office  Building  Annex 
Frankfort,  Kentucky  40601 


Dear  Mr.  Blandford: 


I  am  writing  to  thank  you  for  your   recent  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped  and  to  seek  your  further  input 
into  the  process  of  compiling  a  written  record  on  "the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 

Would  you  please  review  the  attached  questions  and  forward 

your  written  response  to: 

Natalya  Smith,  LA 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped 
SH  113  Hart  Senate  Office  Bldg. 
Washington,  D»C. 
20510 

by  April  22,  1983. 

If  you  need  any  further  clarification,  please  contact 
Natalya  Smith  or  Mike  Hardman  at  202:  224-6265. 
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QUESTION  FOR  HANK  ULANI  )KORl) 


1)     PLEASE.  DESCRIBE  THK  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  TiJE^UEi:.t_AS5.X5IAlICE 
PROJECTS  FUNDED  V;ITHIN  THE  PAST  FIVE  YEARS. 

WHAT  IMPACT  HAS  THE  OMBUDSMAN  CONCEPT  HAD  ON  THE  CLIENTS  AND 

APPLICANTS  OF  THE  STATE  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM , 

AND  WHAT  HAS  BE EM  THE  EFFECT  ON  THE  SERVICE  DELIVERY  SYSTEM? 

The  client  Assistance  Projects  (CAP)  in  general  have 
established  an  important,  rudimentary  due  process  on  which  can  be 
built  a  truly  comprehensive  system  which    links  persons  to  "all 
available  benefits." 

.  The  CAP  pilot  projects  were  designed  to  emphasize  "assistance 
in  pursuing  legal,   administrative  or  other  appropriate  remedies 
to  ensure  the  protection  of  rights  under  this  Act . "     The  success 
of  the  CAP  on  informal  levels  of  remedy  is  most  apparent.  CAPs 
utilize  their  placement  within  the  parent  agency  to  influence 
client-counselor  relationships  and  expedite  problem  solution. 
The  initial  outreach  program  of  the  CAPs  had  a  significant  'effect 
on  information  dissemination  and  the  enhancement  of  consumer 
education.     The  result  was  clearer  understanding  of  agency/ 
eligibility  and  service  criteria,  which  improved  the  planning 
process,   its  negotiative  implications,  and  counsel or- agency 
accountability. 

Kentucky's  CAP  made  251  contacts  in  fiscal  year  1900.  The 
vast  majority  received  information  or  referral  services,  with 
over  50  percent  ultimately  receiving  satisfactory  agency 
services.     CAP  did  not  represent  any  client  or  applicant  in  an 
administrative  review  or  fair  hearing. 

In  fiscal  year  1981,  CAP  had  46G  contacts,  with  62.9  percent 
receiving  CAP  services  in  one  day.     Information  only  was  provided 
to  73.4  percent.     CAP  did  not  represent  any  client  or  applicant 
in  an  administrative  review  or  fair  hearing. 

Unfortunately,  the  CAP  lost  its  autonomy  and  half  its  staff 
in  fiscal  year  1962.    Only  102  contacts  were  made.  Importantly, 
a  review  procedure  was  established  which  emphasized  problem 
resolution  at  the  counselor  level  by  direct  contact  and 
intervention.     The  foundation  of  due  process  was  firm. 

However,  the  CAP  has  been  reduced  in  fiscal  year  1983  to  a 
part-time  function  of  one  staff  member  who  is  also  the  fair 
hearings  officer.     If  the  agency  could  have  been  more  confident 
in  continued  funding,   the  CAP  would  stil  be  an  autonomous  full- 
time  function. 
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With  due  process  in  its  developmental  stages,  the  benefits  of 
the  CAPs  can  be  continued.     Increased  support  will  enable  any  CAP 
to  remain  independent  of  a  service  providing,  agency's 
bureaucratic  structure,  an  organizational  necessity.     It  must,  be 
ompov.ered  to  broader,  its  scope  to  any  applicant  or  client's 
individualized,  comprehensive  needs  for  remedy. 

At  least  six  states  serve  only  persons  with  visual 
challenges.     Two  states  serve  only  native  Americans,  while  other 
states  have  geographical   limitations  on  the  population  which  can 
be  assisted  by  the  CAP.     As  any  assistance  project  grows  in 
capability,  visibility,  and  organizational  maturity,  it  can  be 
effective  for  all  applicant-clients  regardless  of  vocational 
challenge,  heritage,  or  res^^nce. 

It  is  also  possible  for  CAPs  to  realize  their  intended 
potential  for  administrative  and/or  legal  remedy.     In  some 
states,   the  CAP  is  independent  of  the  rehabilitation  agency.  In 
Hew  Jersey,  the  CAP  is  part  of  the  protection  and  advocacy 
service,  which  already  provided  remedy  at  all  levels  for  persons 
labeled  developmental ly  disabled.     CAP  staff  in  New  Jersey 
includes  an  attorney  and  other  professional  and  support  staff  who 
have  provided  effective  client  assistance  on  all  levels,  as  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  intended.     Increased  support  for 
separate  CAPs  will  enhance  the  due  process  and  service  delivery 
sy^te.ti  of  the  sUilt*  vocational  rehabilitation  programs. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  AND  REHABILITATIVE  SERVICES 


COMMISSIONER 
REHABILITATION  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 


The  Honorable  R^ert  T.  Stafford 
United  States  Senate 
Conmittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Washington,  D.  C.  2D510 

Dear  Senator  Stafford: 


This  is  in  response  to  your  letter  of  February  28,  1983,  concerning 
further  questions  about  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program. 

I  hope  that  you  find  these  answers  responsive. 


Enclosure 
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Question  f ) : 
Response: 


Question  »2: 
Response; 


Question  -3: 

Response: 


l/i.vstions  for  Commissioner  Conn 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 


In  1975  the  total  number  of  individuals  served  in  the 
VR  p^ngram  was  1,244,338  and  in  ig82  it  was  975,000, 
Since  1975  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  number 
of  individuals  served.    Why  has  there  been  this  decline? 

The  steady  decline  in  persons  served  in  the  last  seven 
years  is  attributed  to  a  combination  of  (a)  losses  in  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  rehabilitation  dollar  due  primarily  to 
health-care  related  inflation;  and  (b)  the  mandate  to  serve 
severely  disabled  persons  on  a  priority  basis  for  whom  ser- 
vices are  more  costly  than  for  non-severely  disabled  persons 


In  1982  the  total  number  of  individuals  rehabilitated  was  266,800. 
This  is  the  lowest  total  of  rehabilitation  since  1968.  Please 
explain. 

The  final  count  of  rehabilitations  in  Fiscal  Year  1982  was 
266,924.    It  was  also  the  seventh  annual  loss  in  the  last 
eight  years  after  the  record  of  361,138  rehabilitations  was 
set  in  Fiscal  Year  1974.    The  decline  in  rehabilitations  is 
attributed  to  the  same  factors  causing  the  number  of  persons 
served  to  decrease:  (a)  the  steady  loss  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  rehabilitation  dollar;  and  (b)  emphasis  on  serving  the 
severely  disabled  for  whom  services  are  more  costly. 


How  many  evaluation  studies  has  RSA  conducted  on  its  programs 
during  the  last  four  years?    Please  give  titles  of  these  studies. 

RSA  has  conducted  34  evaluation  studies  in  the  past  four  years. 
They  are:  _, 

I.    Evaluation  of  Methodologies  for  Cost  8enefit  Analysis  of 
Physical  Restoration  Services  in  rehabilitation. 

2:  Facility  Improvement  Grants. 

3.  Client  Assistance  Projects. 

4.  Projects  'With  Industry. 

5.  evaluation  of  rehabilitation  Engineering  Centers. 
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6.  A  Study  to  Evaluate  the  Effectiveness  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services  to  Deaf  and  Hard-of-Hearing  Clients,. 

7.  Study  of  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agency  Use  of 
Post  Employment  Services. 

8.  Evaluation  of  the  Research  and  Training  Centers. 

9.  Policy  Development  and  Promulgation  in  the  State/Federal 
VR  System. 

10.  An  Evaluation  of  the  RSA  Research  Utilization  Laboratory 
(RUL)  Program, 

11.  Linkage  of  Data  Records  Between  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  and  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
(The  RSA-SSA  Data  Link) 

12.  Similar  Benefits  and  Economic  Needs.   

13.  Evaluation  of  State  VR  Agency  Placement  Activities. 

14.  Analysis  of  FY  '77  and  '78  Data  on  Evaluation  Standards. 

15.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Follow-up  Study  -  (National 
Study  of  over  3,000  Rehabilitants) . 

16.  Evaluation  of  Financial  Management  of  the  VR  Program. 

17.  Testing  and  Refinement  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Evaluation  Standards  (two  projects) . 

18.  Testing  and  Refinement  of  the  Facilities  Reporting  System 
a    (two  projects? . 

19.  Six  Comprehensive  State  VR  Programs  and  Policy  Systems 
Through  Model  Evaluation  Management  Information  Support 
Units  (6  separate  projects? . 

20.  Coordination  for  Comprehensive  State  VR  Program  and  Policy 
Systems  through  Model  Evaluation/Management  Information 
Support  Units  (Coordinated  the  6  State  Programs). 

21.  Evaluation  of  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped  Program. 

22.  Evaluation  of  Long  Term  Training.. 

23.  Evaluation  of  Short-Term  Training. 

24.  Management  Information  System:  (Evaluation,  Provision  and 
Development  of  the  RSA  Data  Retrieval  and  Management  System?. 

25.  Analysis  of  FY  '79  and  '80  Data  on  Evaluation  Standards. 

26.  Evaluation  of  State  Agency  Outreach  and  Referral  Processes 
as  They  Pelate  to  Recruitment  aid  Selection  of  Underserved 
Severely  Disabled  Clients  and  Other  Minorities,  i.e.,  Rural 
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and  City  Ghetto  Clients,  Native  Americans,  etc. 

27.  Needs  Assessment  of  Services  to  Deaf/BUnd  Individuals. 

28.  Evaluate  the  Effectiveness  of  Agreements  Between  State 

VR  Agencies  and  State  Associations  of  Student  Aid  Offices. 

You  will  note  that  studies  *17  and  *18  consisted  of  two  project's 
and  study  #  19  consisted  of  six  projects.  These  numbers 
account  for  the  total  of  34  studies  although  only  28  titles 
.are  listed  here. 

Separate  from  the  evaluation  studies  conducted  under  the 
Section  14  authority,  RSA  has  also  produced  a  number  of  1n- 
house  .studies  which  are  evaluative  1n  nature.    The  most  recent 
ones  are:  -  • 

1.  "The  Long-Term  Impact  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services, 
by  Severity  of  Disability"  (November, 1982). 

2.  "Economic  Gains  for  Individuals  and  Governments  Through 
Vocational  Rehabilitation"  (July,  1982)-. 

3.  "An  Assessment  of  the  Validity  of  the  Homemaker  Closure" 
(April,  1982). 

4.  "The  Provision  of  Post-Employment  Services,  Fiscal  Year  1980" 
(September,  1981)- 

5.  "Do  They  Stay  Rehabilitated?:  Returns  from  the  RSA-SSA 
Data  Link"  (vjuly,  1981). 

6.  Reviews  and  Reevaluations  Conducted  in  Fiscal  Year  1979 
(September,  .1980). 

7.  "8enef it/Cost  Ratios:  The  State-Federal  Program  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation"  (July,  1980). 

8.  "Poor  Persons  in  the  State-Federal  Program"  (July,  1980). 


Question  #4:    The  American  Indian  VR  program  was  instituted  in  the  1978 
Amendments.    Has  this  program  been  evaluated? 

How  many  individuals  have  been  served  in  this  program  during 
1979-1982? 

How  many  individuals  have  been  rehabi  ntaied  in  this  program 
during  1979-1982? 

How  many  trained  counselors  are  involved  in  this  program? 
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Th'u  American  Indian  VR  program  was  authorized  under  the  1928  • 
Amendments  to  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  19/3 ,    Funds  were  *• 
not  authorized  to  Initial*  the  program  until  Fiscal  Year  1981, 
however,  'and  'all  Fiscal  Year  1981  funds  were  fully  earmarked  by 
the  Congress  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Navajo  Nation,    In  both 
Fiscal  Year  1982  and  Fiscal  Year  1983  all  program  funds  were 
again  earmarked  for  the  Navajo  Nation.    The  Navajo  Tribe  there- 
fore 1s  the  only  tribe  which  has  thus  far  participated  1n  the 
program.    The  Navajo  Vocational  Rehabilitation  program  arranged 
for  an  externt'i  review  team  to  evaluate  Its  program  1n  September 
1982,    The  review  team  reported  that  the  program  has  made  consid- 
erable progress  toward  becoming  an  autonomous  unit  comparable 
to  established  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies.    The  review 
team  noted  that  the  lack  of  job  opportunities  on  the  Navajo  reser- 
vation was  the  most  serious  problem  facing  the  project, 

500  disabled  persons  were  served  under  the  program  1n  Fiscal  Year 
1981  and  375  disabled  persons  have  been  served  thus  far  under  the - 
Fiscal  Year  1982  project  which  1s  still  underway. 

20  disabled  persons  were  rehabilitated  under  the  program  in  Fiscal 
Year  1981  and  12  disabled  persons  have  thus  far  been  rehabilitated 
under  the  Fiscal  Year  1982  project. 

There  are  six  trained  counselors  involved  1n  the  Navajo  Vocational 
*  Rehabilitation  program.    Five  of  these  counselors  were  trained  at 
the  bachelor's  degree. level  and  one  at  the  master's  degree  level. 
In  addition,  there  are  two  project  administrative  staff  who  have 
been  trained  in  the  field  of  counseling. 


^Question  HS:    According  to  the  1981  RSA  Annual  Report,  a  computer  data' system  was 

  set  up  to  provide  immediate  data  regarding  eligibility  and  past 

services  in  the  migratory  program. 

1     How  well  has  this  "program  worked? 

Give  the  number  of  individuals  served  in  the  migratory  program  during 
1979-1982? 

Give  the  number  of  individuals  rehabilitated  in  the  migratory 
program  1979-1982? 

Response:        The  computer  system,  operated  by  the  University  of  Arkansas,  ■» 
is  very  effective  for  tracking  migrant  school  children.  '  VR  migrant 
projects  tie  in  with  that  system.  Results  are  being  evaluated  at 
this  time  by  field  visits  to  projects. 

The  last  four  years  for  which  data  are  available  are  Fiscal  Years 
1978  to  1981.    During  this  period,  1,335  persons  were  vocationally 
rehabilitated  who  had  been  enrolled  in  a  migratory  agricultural  worker 
project.    This  amounted  to  0.1  percent  of  all  persons  rehabilitated 
1n  that  span  of  time.    In  addition  to  those  rehabilitated,  778  migrants 


Response: 

I 
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Question  *6: 


received  serviced  but  could  not  tie  successfully  rehabilitated, 
The  total  number  of  migrants  reserving  services  during  t hiS 
four  fiscal  years  In. question  is  estimated  at  about  3,300, 


How  many  training  project*  has  RSA  had  in  the  following 
areas?  Vocational,  Medical,  Social  and  Psychological , 
Employment  Assistance. 


Response:         .Training  projects  In  these  areas  are  as  follows: 


FY  '79 

FY  '80 

FY  '81 

TY  '82 

Vocational 

255 

254 

242 

199 

Medical  .  • 

..160 

148 

117 

66 

Social  and 

2S 

33 

26 

19  " 

Employment 

Assistance 

2 

2 

2 

5 

Question:         What  has  been  the  Impact  of  the  training  program? 

Response:         The  most  critical  impact  of  the  Rehabilitation  Training  Grant 
Program  has  been  the  increase  of  personnel  available  for  entry 
into  employment,  and  the  upgrading  of  skills  of  personnel 
currently  involved  in  the  provision  of  rehabilitation  services 
to  severely  disabled  persons.    Through  the  Training  Grant 
Program,  RSA  has  been  able  to  assist  in  responding  to  critical 
manpower  shortages  in  such  areas  as  rehabilitation  medicine, 
rehabilitation  counseling,  prosthetics  and  orthotics,  and  job 
development  and  job  placement. 


Question  e7: 


Response: 


What  areas  of  personnel  shortages  has  your  long-term 
rehabilitation  manpower  plan  targeted?  (Sec.  304(c)). 

The  targeted  areas  include  physicians  specializing  in  physical 
medicine  and  rehabilitation,  prosthetics/orthotics,  interpreters 
for  the  deaf,  vocational  evaluators,  speech  therapists,  vocational 
nurses,  physical  therapists  and  occupational  therapists.  These 
areas  have  been  cited  as  manpower  shortage  areas  in  the  Senate 
reports  for  the  past  three  years. 


Quest  ion  *8: 


According  to  the  RSA  Annual  Report,  an  evaluation  study  of 
the  Independent  Living  Center  Program  was  done.  The  study 
found  that  the  Centers  were  prcviding  direct  services,  infi 


and  referral  services 


nfornation 
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Haw  i'HoUIvl'  hiis  t.  he  tot  ill  Center  program  been? 

How  well  has  1t  served  handicapped  individuals? 

Does  the  program  serve  mire  mobility  Impaired  Individuals  .  t 

as  opposed  to  other  handicapping  conditions?  .If  so,  what 
Is  your  recowiendatlon  on  extending  these  services  to  all 
handicapped  persons? 

Response;         The  study  to  which  reference  1s  made  was  an  evaluabllUy 

assessment.    It  determined  that  there  was  a  consensus  among 
th«  Congress,  Tederal  administrators,  and  proqram  operators 
regarding  the  purpose  of  the  program,  Its  goals,  and  ob- 
jectives.   ;t  least  two  States  (California  and  Wisconsin) 
have  conducted  studies  of  their  own  Centers  t28).    These  States 
^concluded  that  the  Centers  should  continue  because  of  the 
provision  of  needed  services. -for  severely  handicapped 
individuals  as  an  integral  'par t  of  the  total  continuum  of  care, 

 .over,  and  beyond  .that  provided  by  the  State  agencies.  The 

Wisconsin  study  of  301  clients  whose  cases  were'  closed  reported 
an  improvement  in  66.8  percent  of  these  cases,; 

There  is  no  Federal  requirement  to  report  client  or  case 
service  data  by  the  Centers  assisted  under  Title  VII. 
Therefore,  questions  regarding  mobility  limitations  cannot  be 
answered  with  any  precision.    Sketchy  data  suggest  that  while 
all  disabilities  are  being  served  1n  some  degree  or  another, 
persons  with  physical  limitations  constitute  more-than  half 
of  the  persons  being  served.    In  the  California  report  referenced 
above,  it  was  found  that  69  percent  of  the  persons  served 
had  physical  disabilities,  including  hearing  and  visual  Impair- 
ments.   The  Wisconsin  study  already  cited,  noted  that  the  most 
frequent  disabilities  seen  are  spinal  cord  Injuries,  cerebral 
palsy,  deafness  and  hard  of  hearing,  heart  disease,  arthritis 
and  other  orthopedic  disability,  and  multiple  sclerosis,  A 
nucber  of  Centers  focus  cn  specific  dlsabtl 1 ty(1es);l ast  year, 
one  such  center  which  principally  served, blind  -Individuals 
reported  348  clients,  including  55  deaf-blind  persons. 


Question  *9:     Hew  do  you  see  Part  A  of  Title  VII  evolving? 

Response:         Part  A  of  Title  'VI I  was  authorized  by  the  1978  Amendments  to  the 

Rehabilitation  Act.    As  it  has  never  been  funded,  the  Administration 
has  proposed  to  the  Congress  that  1t  and  the  other  unfunded 
authorities  be  repealed. 
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Question  » 1 0 :    RSA  has  developed  a  standards  evaluation  system  for  the 
State  Grant  Program.    How  soon  will  you  be  Implementing 
this  system?  When  do  you  feel  a  report  will  be  ready 
once  the  first  evaluation  under  this  system  Is  completed? 

Response;         The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  mandated  the  development  of 
standards.    The  standards  were  developed  under  contract, 
revised  and  then  put  Into  place.    The  197B  amendments  to 
the  Act  removed  the  requirement  for  such  standards,  Berkeley 
Planning  Associates  (BPA)  has  recently  delivered  a  completed 
version  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program  Standards 
Evaluation  System  to  RSA.    The  package  is  intended  for  use  by 
State  VR  agencies  to  assist  them  1n  setting  their  own  objectives 
and  measuring  ho*  *^11  they  are  performing.    There  are  B  program 
performance  standard-  and  5  procedural  standards,    RSA  will 
soon  be  distributing  the  standards  package  to  each  State  VR 
'agency  and  will  be  available  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  the 
States  1n  Implementing  the  system  within  the  States, 

Wi?  do  not  have  pUns  to  develop  and  issue  a  national  report  on 
t.ne  use  of  the  system. 

Question  P)):    We  have  received  Increasing  numbers  of  calls  from  parents 
t'.nd  consumers  about  the  lack  of  transitional  services  for^ 
handicapped  students  to  assist  them  in  moving  from  school  to  the 
world  Df  work.    Do  you  have  any  national  or  State  estimates  on 
the  nuto-  of  handicapped  students  who  will  be  graduating  or 
leaving  school  over  the  next  five  years  who  will  need  some  level 
of  services  from  rehabilitation  or  other  service  agencies, 

if  no,  what  steps  will  yourcffice  be  taking  to  encourage 
systematic  collection  of  data  on  the  numbers  and  f.eds  of  handicapped 
studerts  who  will  require  transitional  and  adult  services. 

Response;         Although  we  lack  specific  estimates  of  handicapped  student  totals, 
we  are  aware  that  these  students  leave  school  for  varying  reasons 
and,  at  times,  at  earlier  *cei  than  their  non-handicapped  counter- 
parts.   The  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services 
is.  working  on  an  operational  objective  intended  to  achieve  a 
closer  relationship  between  local  special  education  and  VR  programs. 
This  action  will  assist  in  assuring  a  continuum  of  services  for 
handicapped  students  in  the  transition  period  fro-n  school  to 
work.\  At  the  local  level  cooperative  agreements  between  VR  and 
Special  education  programs  are  another  wa>  the  programs  are 
1  inked. \  ■  ,r 

In  FY  1981  ,  32,891  or  13.2*.  of  the  VR  cases  successfully  ' 
rehabilitated  were  referred  by  an  educat onal  institution. 
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During  the  coining  year,  SCf  has  a  number  of  projects  under 
consideration  that  should  serve  to  broaden  our  knowledge  of 
secondary  bandlcapped  students.   One  of  these  projects  would 
follow  groups  of  handicapped  students,  over  a  period  of  years, 
to  determine  what  happens  to  these  students  after  they  leave 
)  school  netting.    Specifically,  this  study  would  examine  support 
networks.  Including  family,  community,  and  vocational/rehabilitation 
services,  that  were  available  to  handkappod  students  and  the  effect 
of  these  support  networks  on  the  transition  from  school  to  work. 
A  second  area  of  consideration,  given  optimal  funding,  would  be 
the  designation  of  an  area,  within  research  grant  authority, 
that  would  examine  the  role  of  Support  programs  such  as  rehabilitation 
on  the  long-term  success  of  handicapped  students  1n  the  communUy 
and  on  the  job. 


Question  012: 


Response: 


Given  the  reported  effectiveness  of  Projects  With  Industry  and  the 
critical  need  to  provide  alternative  vocational  training  to  handi- 
capped youth,,  has  .your  office  considered  targeting  a  number  of  PWI's 
at  secondary  aged  handicapped  students? 

While  all  PWI's  usually  have  some  clients  from  the  special  education 
population,  three  of  the  fifteen  new  Projects  With  Industry  awards 
of  Fiscal  Year  1982  focus  solely  upon  handicapped  youth,    They  are: 

1)  The  Board  of  Cooperative  Education  Services  of 
Nassau  County,  New  York, 

2)  the  Battle  Creek  Public  Schools, 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  and 

3)  the  Chicago  City  Wide  Colleges, 
Chicago,  Illinois, 


Question  H3: 


Response: 


Does  the  1983-1985  preprint  fcr  the  State  Plan  follow  current 
regulations  in  34  CFR  361?     If  no:    Please  explain.    Also  the  legal 
basis  by  which  you  felt  this  could  be  done. 

The  1983-1985  pre-print  does  not  reflect^aU  of  the  require- 
ments that  the  States  must  comply  with  under  existing  law  and 
regulations.    This  is  the  case  because  this  new  pre-print  was 
revised  to  incorporate  some  of  the  changes  the  Department 
expected  to  make  in  the  regulations  for  the  V3  prog-am  during  the 
regulatory  review  being  undertaken  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
12291. 

The  Department  had  originally  planned  to  cf '?^t?.)lt^^vj^ 
and  issue  final  regulations  by  October  1,  1^.2,  the  date  the 
new  threl-year  State'plan  cycle  becane  effective.    Because  of 
delays  in  the  deregulation  process,  the  regulations  nave 
been  revised  along  the  lines  reflected  in  :^e  new  pre-print. 
Since  the  States  are  required  to  comply  with  tne  curren    r egu- 
lations,  RSA  plans  to  issue  an  aaendnent  .0  tne  -ca.e  P  an 
pre-print  incorporating  the  provisions ,tn,\  wtie.eq. 
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Ouust  iofMUj    At'Mirihrifj  tu  the  kehitbl  1 1  tat  ion  Act  of  1973,  as  amended, 
the  duties  of  thu  National  Council  on  tho  Handicapped  tiro: 
"to  provide  advice  to  tho  Commissioner  with  respect  to  tho 
policies  of  and  conduct  of  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration;  to  advise  the  Commissioner,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  QSERS,  and  the  Director  cf  NIHR  on  tho  develop-, 
(iiunt  of  the  programs  to  be  carried  out  under  this  Act," 

To  what  extent  has  the  Council  participated  In  the  formation  . 
•         of  the  Administration's  proposed  changes  to  this  Act?    If  they 
have  not:   Please  explain, 

,ResP,ons£i        Tne  Administration's  proposed  changes  to  this  Act  were 

discussed  with  various  members  of  the  Council  via  teleconference 
on  March  17,  1983,    Participants  Included:    Commissioner  Conn, 
two  staff  members  of  the  Department's  Office  of  Planning,  Budget 
and  Evaluation,  and  the  following  Council  members;  ■  Mr>  Hunt  HamUl 
Dr.  Henry  V1 scardi ;  'Or.  Latham. Brounlg,  and  Mr.  Justin  Dart,  Jr. 
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Qlfiiiltfb  4T)lo(tffi  denote 

WAftMINUlOH.   n  t  IllltU 

April  11,  1983 


Dr.  Douglas  Fenderuon,  Director 
Nat  ional  I  not  itute  of  j Handicapped 
Research 

400  Maryland  Avenue,  S.W. 
Hoom  3511 

Washington,  D.C.  20202 


Dear  Dr.  Fenderson: ' 

I  am  writing  to  thank  you  for  your  recent  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped  and  to  seek  your  further  input 
into  the  process  of  compiling  a  written  record  on  the  reauthor- 
ization o£  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 

Would  you  please  review  the  attached  questions  and  forward 

your  written  response  to: 

Natalya  Smith,  LA 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped 
SH  113  Hart  Senate  Office  Bldg. 
Washington ,  D.C. 
20510 

by  April  22,  1983. 

If  you  need  any  further  clarification,  please  contact 
Natalya  Smith  or  Mike  Hardman  at  202:  224-6265. 


/ns 


♦ 


QUESTION  111    THE  INSTITUTE  MAS  THE  RESPQflSIIIIEITV  TO  DEVELOP  AND  DISTRIBUTE 
TECHNOLOGICAL  DEVICES  AND  EQUIPMENT  Ton  HANDICAPPED  IND  V  DUALS, 


Answer 


The  Institute  U  launching  ft  major  now  effort  thin  year  to  Im- 
prove the  availability  and  effectiveness  of  new  technological 
devices  for  handicapped  oorsoni.    Two  new  Rehabilitation  En- 
gineering Centers  (REC's)  In  the  priority  category  area  of 
Stimulation  of  Industry  and  Evaluation  of  Technology",  will 
be  supported  In  Fiscal  Year  1983.    These  Centers  will  Identify 
oovices  ready  for   clinical  evaluation,  set  uniform  standards 
and  performance  crlturla  for  manufacture  and  use,  and  stimulate 
the  private  commercial  markets  to  manufacture  and  distribute 
such  devices. 

In  addition,  some  5,000  existing  and  available  devices  are  in- 
Sl.u™  Jn  our  Nat1onal  Rehabilitation  Information  Center  (NARIC) 
ABLEOATA  computer  files.   Many  Inquiries  are  received  each  year 
regarding  such  devices.    Additionally,  NIHR's  utilization  staff 
continues  to  publicize  the  availability  of  such  devices  using 
several  information  dissemination  methods,    Each  of  the  Research 
and  Training  Centers  (RTC's)  (21),  and  REC's  also  provide  Infor- 
mation and  guidance  on  a  regional  basis  on  technological  devices 
in  the  Center's  particular  area  of  competence* 


QUESTION  nx    TO  WHAT  EXTENT  DOES  THE  INSTITUTE  INTERACT  WITH  INOUSTRY  IN 
DEVELOPING  AND  MODIFYING  TECHNOLOGICAL  DEVICES  TO  IMPROVE  THE 
LIVES  OF  HANDICAPPED  PEOPLE? 


Answer 


The  two  new  REC's  will  be  responsible  for  interacting  with  " 
business  and  industry,  encouraging  their  participation  through- 
out the  research,. development  and  evaluation  process  to  assure 
that  the  results  of  research  are  utilized  by  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals.   These  Centers  will  assist  industry  by  Identifying 
needs,  providing  Information  on  potential  markets  and  evalu- 
ating devices  io  laboratory  settings  and  clinical  facilities.  A 
major  aspect  of  Center  activities  will  be  to  work  in  close 
relationship  with  trade  associations,  such  as  the  Electronic 
Industries  Trade  Association,  to  Inform  them  of  needs  and  re- 
search developments  that  would  be  of  Interest  to  member  Indus- 
tries in  developing,  producing  and  marketing  devices  for 
various  handicapped  population  groups. 
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At  4  regional  1«vmI»  th»  NkGS  h^vo  well  dt»v«1op*d  relationships 
with  Industrie  mi  traiuUU?  «uvam6«s  in  tethiwlcw  4«*f«jn  «n« 
Jintcal  evaluation  Into  conimtrtully  available  pruuucti. 


question 


Antwvr* 


HUW  HANV  AMPLICATIONS  WERE  THERE  RELATIVE  TQ  THE  NUMMR  OF 
»)  RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  CENTER,  If)  ENGINEERING  CCNTU  AMD 
;i)  PROJECT  GHAUTS  AWARDED? 

For  Kvtearch  and  Training  CiMU&n,  HI  application*  wore  rucetved 
Ana  M  we»'u  funUndi  for  Rehabilitation  Engineering  Centura,  3/ 
Application*  wuru  ruculvud  and  12  wem  fu'wM  and  fur  project 
tiranUi  113  applications  wary  received  and  14  w«ra  funded. 


QUESTION  »4:    HOW  MANY  MERITORIOUS  APPLICATIONS  WERE  THERE  WHICH  COUlO  NOT 
BE  FUNDED? 

Answer        :    Of  th«  231  application;;  received,  48  wore 'funded  jnd  39  ware 
approved,  but  not  funded. 

QUESTION  »hi    WHAT  SUE  BUDGET  FOR  NIHR  WOULD  IT  HAVE  TAKEN  THIS  YEAR  TO  FUND 
g  1  AU  MERITORIOUS  APPLICATIONS  OR  ALL  APPLICATIONS  APPROVED  FOR 

FUNDING?    ARE  THERE  NEW  PROGRAMS  THAT  WILL  BE  FUNDED  THIS  YEAR 
OTHER  THAN  THOSE  FUNDED  IN  RESPONSE  TO  THE  1982  COMPETITION? 

Answer        :    In  order  to  fund  the  39  approved  but  unfunded  applications, 
approximately  $17  million  would  have  been  required. 

NIHR  plans  to  fund  two  new  Research  and  Training  Centers  concern- 
ing rehabilitation  needs  of  Native  Americans  and  handicapped 
Individuals  living  In  the  Pacific  Basin,    The  Institute  will  also 
initiate  a  new  research  fellowship  program  during  the  latter  part 
of  this  fiscal  year. 


QUESTION  #6:    ARE  THERE  PRIORITY  AREAS  WHICH,  IN  YOUR  OPINION,  HAVE  NOT  BEEN 
FUNDED  AT  ALL? 

Answer        :    The  Institute  is  now  conducting  preliminary  work  on  revisions  to 
the  long  range  plan  and  the  development  of  priorities  for  FY  1984 
In  this  process,  we  have  identified  a  number  of  topics  that  merit 
consideration  as  new  or  complementary  research  priorities.  Ex- 
amples include: 

a)  Pediatric  rehabilitation  including  arthritis  and  joint  re- 
placement 

b)  Data  system  and  evaluation  of  burn  treatment  and  recovery 
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0   Mvan^  tjcttqn  *#f  tnhwy  ^1*4^  fur  hearing  intpiiir*f|  m\ 
tufiinunkdtion  sdbU<u 

a)  M»thaa;  mil  eff*«tt  of  trAfninq  fuiilM  to  4 tg  tn  Minuhnina 

m)   K4ft«gHHti?ra  pptnclplat  ami  *wk«qUf  wdifkation  t<»  increase 
productivity  among  4it*b1«4  Murker* 

f)   Policy  option*  rejearth  in  various  area*  of  rehabilitation,  e*» 
penally  in  menu!  retaliation 
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Frank  Porter  Graham  Child  Development  Center 

Highway  54  Bypau  West  071  A.  Chapel  Hill.  N.C.  27514  -  (919)  966-4121 


March  28,  1903 


Or.  Nina  Bar-Droma  ■ 
Subcomlttee  on  Handicapped  Children 
113  Hart  Senate  Office  Building  / 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Dr.  Bar-Droma:  / 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  you,  however  briefly,  In  Washington  at  the 
hearings  on  the  discretionary  programs  for  the  handicapped.    I  was  also 
pleased  to  see  the  positive  response  of  Senator  Welcker  to  the  testimony, 
and  feel  that  some  constructive  advances  took  place  during  the  morning  of 
the  hearings. 

One  of  the  points  that  I  did  not  get  a  chance  to  make  was  about  the 
overall  value  of  the  discretionary  programs.    It  Is  my  belief  that  these-. 
are  the  programs  that  bring  quality  to  the  service  delivery  for  handi- 
capped children.    When  there  Is  a  wise  Investment  In  research  that  gener- 
ates new  Ideas  and  products;  leadership  training  to  generate  gifted  young 
persons  to  Influence  the  shape  and  dlrectlon.of  the  field;  demonstration 
to  provide  models  of  excellence  and  outreach  to  speed  dissemination,  then 
one-has  a  program  that  Is  alive  with  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  quality 
people.    It  is  precisely  this  recipe  that  has  transformed  programs  for 
handicapped  children  from  a  backwater  In  university  programs  to  one  that 
Is  top  rated  In  most  schools  of  education; 

Indeed  one  can  make  the  argument  In  another  fashion.    It  has  been 
the  lack  of  a  systematic  discretionary  program  underglrdlng  Head  Start, 
and  Follow  Through,  and  Title  I  that  has  hindered  the  development  of  the 
full  potential  of  those  programs.    If  there  had  been  as  systematic  an 
Investment  In  research,  development,  training  and  dissemination  1n. those 
programs  as  there  has  been  with  the  handicapped,  they  would  be  on  much 
more  solid  ground  at  the  present  time.  ■ 

Accordingly,  I  think  that  the  continued  presence  and  nourishment  of 
these  discretionary  programs  are  of  the  highest  priority,  If  we  wish  to 
continue  to  deliver  high  program  quality  to  handicapped  children  and 
their  parents.    I  am  most  reassured  by  Senator  Welcker* s  approach  to- 
this  Issue.    We  trust  that  other  senators  understand  it  as  well. 

I  hope  thatTyou  will  feel  free  to  call  upon  me  again  If  you  have 
need  to  obtain  a  response  to  a  particular  point.    I  trust  my  uncertain 
arrival  did  not  raise  too  much  anxiety  In  the  staff. 

V  Cordially  yours, 

^Tam&s  J.  Gallagher 
v^ffector 
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A  CLD 


An  Association  For  Children  and  Adults  With  Learning  Disabilities 

•4156  Library  It  rind  •  Piiishurgh,  PA  15234  •  412/34 1-1515  •  412/341 -K077 


Honorary  National 
Chairman 


National  Officers 


7806  Braeburn  Valley  Drive 
Houston,  Texas  7707*« 
May  II,  1983 


Mr.  John  Doyle 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
S.O.B.  Hart  Bui  Idlnrj 
Room  113 

Washington,  D.C.  20510. 


Dear  John:  f  '  •  . 

The  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Association  for  Children 
and  Adults  with  Learning  Disabilities   (ACLO,   Inc.)   is  writing  to 
comment  on  several  aspects  of  the  proposed  "Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  Amendments  of  1983." 


National  Director! 


MOHWD  CAN T  fff  Ll 
MANY  COttlH 
TWrHA  CJU'O 


Mvu  rou  I ' 

MAMllI  r  HltMtUAN 

«AT»tAN#t|  IH\MVJH 
JAMVANVffN 


Professional  Advisory 
Committee 

CHAIflUAN  ' 

VlV'*0  ftlCMARWION  UO 
HONOMARt  CHAirtMAN 


JAMCT  W  IIHNI  fl  PH  D 
l«U"l><r  M  I  lIBCRMAH 
HftDUAHVN  CM 

jt  *M«<r  u<"*r  ucCaatmi «  rh  o 

J  OI"AiOU>NMO"  CtIO 
Mnnm#»v»i(  lao 

J*S|  A*N  U«/r(j"l 
WAMIAHCT  A  SCHtMlllN  R*  0 

LAHRt  a  in vi n  uo 

UKt  «BUC;(R  <MlTM 
JOHW  R;MI*I 'Ft  Judge 
ItfAMOflf  C  rtlS'x  1*0  PhD 


Youth  and  Adults 
Section 


First,  under  Part  C.  Sec.'  625  (a)  the  Amendments  of  I983  speak 
of  specially  designed  programs  of  vocational,  technical,  continuing, 
or  adult  education  for  deaf  and  other  handicapped  persons.  ACLD 
recommends  strongly  that  a  definition  be  included  setting  forth 
who  the  "other  handicapped  persons"  Include.     It  would  seem  con- 
sistant  to  again  use  the  lnnguage  of  Part  A,  Sec  602  (I)  for 
"handicapped" persons"  to  insure  that   the  intent  of  Congress  to 
serve  all  hand  i  capped-  i  s  not  circumbented  by  the  emission  of 
specific  learning  dl sahl J i t les. 

Second,  ACLD  applauds  the  introduction  of  Secondary  School  and 
Transitional  Services  for  Handicapped  Youth,  Part  C,  Sec.  626, 
Amendments  of  I983.  -  .  . 

■Third,  we  are  excited  about  the  Parent  Training  and  Information 
programs.     There  is  a  great  need  for  training  parents  so  that  they  can 
participate  effectively  with  professionals  and  so  that  they  can 
better  understand  the  nature  and  needs  of  their  handicapped  child. 
However,  we  feel   that  there  is  some- i neons i s tency  in  the  wording 
for  receivings  grant  or  contract  under  Part  D,  Sec.  63I  (b). 
Must  the-"agency ,  organisation,  or  erjtity"  applying  for  a  grant  or 
conttact  at  the-tlme  of  appl  ica  t  ion.be.  i  n  the  proccss'of  serving 
parents  of  children  "with  the  full  range  of  handicapping  conditions" 
or  ns  was  written  into  the  draft  we  reviewed  In  Washington  last  week 
which  stated  "Centers  are  authorized  subject  to  prior  approval  by 
the  Secretary,  to  contract  out  for  training  that   they  cannot  provide." 


National  Executive 
Director 


1  JEAN  yt  TFHSF.M 
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If  the  Intent  i    the  first  (serving  multiple  hand  I  capped  at  the.— 
time  of  appl  lent  Ion)  we  feel  that  the  language  Is  very  llmlUng 
and  exclusionary.  *  We  would  like  to  sec  the  wording  clarified  so 
that  the  applications  will  be  open  tn  a  qreater  number  of  organ- 
izations that  are  directed  ••mostly  by  parents"  who  can  show  a 
background  and  ability  to  serve  parents  of  handicapped  children 
and  who  will  be  given  the  authority  tn" "contract ■ out  for  training 
that  they  cannot  provide." 

Again  we  would  like  to  th.ink  you  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  legislative  process.    Your  support  for.  all 
persons  with  handicaps  is  greatly  appreciated. 


Sincerely. 


Alice  Scogln.  Chairman 

ACLO  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 


Dorothy  Crawford,  President 

Jean  Petersen.  Executive  Olrector 
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AMERICA^  PERSONNEL  AND  GUIDANCE  ASSOCIATION 

Two  Skyline  Race,  Suit*  400  •  6203  LeeiburQ  Pike 
Falls  Church,  Virginia  22041  •  Phone:  703/820-4700 

  "  June  23,  1983 


Honorable  Lowell  P.  Woicker,  ,Ir, 
Chairman,~Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped 

U,  S.  Senate  -  f 

Washington,  DC  20510 

Dear  Senator  Weickeri__  — "  r. 

The  American  Association  for  Counseling  and  Development  (AAGD),  formerly 
the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association,  representing  a  nation- 
wide membership  of  ^1,000  is  interested  in  your  most  recently  sponsored 
bill  S.13^1i  cited  as  the  "Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  Amendments 
of  1983."    We  pxe  extremely  supportive  of  the  bill,  as  it  contains  many 
valuable  needs  and  approaches  to  assist  disabled  children  develop  to 
their  maximum  potential,  ' 

Since  our_  organization  is  primarily  interested  in  human  development  and 
our- counselor' s  work  is  directed  toward  career  development  and  guidance, 
vocational  exploration r  selective  job  development  and  placement,  we  are 
concerned  that  this  point  of  view  and  focus  is  not  reflected  in  the  bill 
and  warrants  attention  in  S. 13*11. 

The  following  sections  of  the  bill  are  areas  where  counseling  and,  more 
specifically,  career  and  vocational  counseling  is  or  should  be  a  vital 
component.,  in  the  delivery  of  specialized  services  to  disabled  youth  in 
primary,  and/cr  secondary"  schools.    This  is  extremely  important  as 
students  are  prepared,  to  move  into  further  training  such  as  college, 
vocational  training,  or  employment. 

Incentive  Grants,  Section  5  (Section  619(c)) ,  Counseling  services  at  the 
elementary  .and  secondary  level  is  vitally  needed  'in 
bridging  the  gap  between  student  needs,  their  teachers/ 
and  parental  involvement. 

Regional  Resource  Centers,  Section  621(a),  Each  Regional  Resource  Center.* 
should  have  a  recognized  Guidance  and  Counseling  com-  1 
ponent  in  order  to  provide  consultation  and  .materials  \ 
"  to  school  districts  in  the.  provision  of  counseling  \, 
services  to  meet  the  specialized  needs  of  children  and  - 
youth.  j  2  . 

Section  621(D),  •••Effective  Consultative  Services"  1 
should  include  Counseling  .and  Guidance  consultation, 
oriented  toward.,  parents ,  teachers,  etc.  to  assist  in--  •• 
—  ~~     the- adjustment  process,  orientation,  and  education. 
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Hommrch  ,._  Tr atni n#_  In  j « »t i f ij » t U i f i  w.Hh  Oonl.orn  and  Services  Tor  the  Hantllcaflpod , 
auction y&i)Vf)t  Training  of  special  oducatlyn  and  coun ail- 
ing and  ^uidanco  sorvicoo  In  programs  doslgnud  for  ouch  i 
children"  and  youth.  *  '" 

Post-Secondary  Education  Programs  (Section  [625,  b(  (Z) ) ,  Counselors  need  to  ' 
Uj  Involved  and  aro  often  the  only  professional  staff  1 
equipped  to  coordinate,  facilitate,  and  encourage  educa-i 
tion  of  handicapped  Individuals  with  non-handicapped    •  " 
peurs.  - 

Secondary  Education  and  Transitional  Her  vices  for  Handicapped  Youth,  Section  626, 
Guidance  Counselors,  Vocational  Counselors,  and  Rehabilitation 
Counselors  are  trained^  to"  provide  the.  functions  necessary  for 
insuring  a  smooth  transition  from  school  to  continuing  educa- 
tion, as  veil  as  preparation  for  competitive  employment, 
work  adjustment  techniques,  and  selective  job  placement. 

Section  (A)  should  also"  upecify  vocational  counseling  programs 
■••    to"  make  "vocational  programs"  more  relevant  and  reflect  the 
real  needs~in  this  area.  .  ». 

Section  (5^,  Developing  appropriate  procedures  for; evaluating 
vocational  'training,  placement,  and  transitional ^services  are 
also  the  focusj'of  guidance  counselors  and  rehabilitation 
counselors  hy  virtue  of.  their  training  and.  hands-on_  . 
experiences) •  \ 

.Training  for  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  (See  Section  631) omits  one  very 
~       significant  professional  discipline,  namely  professional 
counselors.    This  would  appear" to  be'an  oversight,  since 
a  substantial  part  of  these  new  "amendments  are  focused  on 
cj^eer  development,  evaluation  of  educational  abilities, 
..  interests    and  achievements,  and  job' placement ,  especially 

as  we  prepare  for  the"  transition  from  school  to  work  or 
higher  education.    The  need  to  train  more  counselors  in 
order  that  more-  iiandicapped  students  be  better  served  de- 
mands the  recognition  that ..  inservice  and  preservice  train- 
\-.  T,  ■         ing  is  emphasized  for  this  group. 

Recruitment  of  Educational  Personnel,  (Section  633) (2_1.  There  is' a  need  to 

encourage  students  and  professional  personnel  to  seek  and  / 
obtain  careers  in  counseling  and  other  relevant  fields. 
Who  would  be  better  equipped  and  the  most  logical  to  pro- 
vide such  career'  counseling  to  students,  at' the.  college  • 
level  if  it  is  not  career  .counselors  or  guidance  coun- 
selors?   They  would  be  in  the  best  possible  position  to 
•encourage  others,  with  an  interest  and  potential  to  work 
,    in  schools  and  rehabilitative  settings  "with  handicapped 
citizens . 


Panola  of  feix^n^ajMn^  Wo  Would  highly  recommend  that  "other 

rolovant  (HnulpHnon  include  Guldanca  Gounooloro  and 
Rehabilitation  CJounuoloni    and  that  thiu  bo  opacified 
in  order  to  insure  tho-  kind  of  exportibo  that  doulo  > 
opoclfically  with  caroor  development,  evaluation  of  * 
potential  for  training,  higher  education,  work  adjuat- 
■."•mont  inauou,  seleotive  job  placement,  and  poot-employ- 
mont  aurvlcoa.    To  our  knowledge,  theab  klndo  of  pro- 
fooalonal  aativitio    are  performed  beat  by  counaolora 
trainod  in  those  arena. 

Wo  appreciate  thia  opportunity  to  bring  to  your  attention  aome  information 
to  lncreaoo  the  boat  poooible  services  for  our  nation'o  handicapped  youth. 
I  have  aoked  Dr.  Leonard  Porlman  of  our-otaff,  who  hao  over  22  yeara 
experience  in  counseling  and  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  peraono,  to  bo 
available  to  assiot  in  any  way  posaible  as  your  bill  movea  through  tho 
legislative  procosa.    s-  v 

Again,  tho  AACD  and  Ua  'a, 000  Couhaolor-Mombora  thank  you  for  your  interest 
and  of for to  in  bohalf  of  handicapped  youth  and  tholr  families. 

Sincerely , 

ft)  Kc)^-fhf 

P.  J.  McDonough,  Ed,D. 

Associate  Exocutive  Vice  President 


cct    Senator  Orrin  Hatch, 

Chairman,  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee 


Please  note:  Effective  /July  1,  1983  our  new  .iddress  isi 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  COUNSELING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
'599  Stevenson  Avenue 
Alexandria,  VA    22304         .  . 

Telephone-  823-9800  - 

Senator  Weicker.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess. 
[Whereupon,  at  11  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 

O  -  "  ~ 
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